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I. THE UNIFORMITY OF NATURE 
l J. P. DAY l 


1. THE PROBLEMS ABOUT THE UNmoRrmITY 
OF NATURE 
UME! writes of the “principle that the course 
of nature continues always uniformly the 
same.” This may be the first reference to the 
Principle of the Uniformity of Nature; but the 
expression “the uniformity of Nature” was 
familiarized later by Hutton® and Lyell.$ Its most 
famous formulation is Hutton’s memorable meta- 
phor “the present is the key to the past.” 

Students of the concept concur fairly well about 
the problems involved in it and also the solutions 
to them. Newton,* Hooykaas,® the Toulmins,é 
Gould,” and Goodman?! agree that the problems 
are three. First, the problem of meaning: What do 
the words “Nature is uniform” mean? Secondly, 
the problem of epistemological status: What is the 
force or function of these words? Thirdly, the 
problem of justification: What reasons can be given 
for the principle? They also agree that the answers 
to these questions are respectively as follows. 
First, “Nature is uniform” means “Nature is con- 
stant in respect of its laws.” Secondly, the principle 
is a methodological maxim, the force of which is 
“Take it that scientific laws are constant unless the 
evidence indicates otherwise!” Thirdly, the justifi- 
cation of this maxim is an ulterior methodological 
maxim, “Nature is simple,” the force of which is 
“Take it that the simplest theory is the true ex- 
planation of the facts unless the evidence indicates 
otherwise!” This second maxim is Ockham’s 
Razor, or the Principle of Parsimony. 

I agree with these opinions, but consider that 
they need developing farther. Consequently, my 
aims in this study are the following ones. On the 
problem of meaning, to analyze so far as is relevant 


the concepts of nature and of uniformity. This in- 
volves, first, exhibiting the relations of the Principle 
of Uniformity to the Principle of Determinism 
(“Nature is regular”) and to the Principle of 
Continuity (“Nature is continuous”) ; and, second- 
ly, elucidating the terms “uniformitarian” and 
“Uniformitarianism.”’ On the problem of episte- 
mological status, first, to show the connections 
between rules of procedure, presumptions, and 
judgments of a priori probability; secondly, to dis- 
tinguish Procedural Uniformitarianism from Fac- 
tual Uniformitarianism; and, thirdly, to clarify the 
notion of change in scientific laws. On the problem 
of justification, to point out two additional reasons 
which may be given in support of the Principle of 
Uniformity besides the Principle of Parsimony. I 
also show that the question of the constancy of 
scientific laws arises in more fields than is generally 
recognized; i.e., not only in historical geology and 
evolutionary biology, but also in cosmology, 
natural and civil history, and the social sciences. 

There is room and need for such a discussion. 
For, as Hooykaas says, these problems have re- 
ceived surprisingly little attention, considering 
their crucial importance for history and the 
historical sciences, which are the most important, 
though not the only regions in which they present 
themselves, This, however, is only one aspect of the 
relative neglect of the philosophies of history and 
of the historical sciences. 


2. THe PROBLEM OF MEANING 
We begin, then, by drawing some necessary dis- 
tinctions of meaning in the concepts “nature” and 


“uniformity.” 


1 David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature (London, 1739), Bk. I, pt. iii, sec. 6. 


2J. Hutton, Theory of the Earth (Edinburgh, 1795). 


3 C, Lyell, Principles of Geology (London, rst ed. 1830—1838, 12th ed. 1875). L. G. Wilson, “The Origins of Charles Lyell’s 
Uniformitarianism,” Uniformity and Simplicity, The Geological Society of American Special Paper No. 89, ed. by C. C. Albritton 


Jr. (New York, 1967). 
t I. Newton, M. 


Principles of Natural Philosophy (London, 1686), Bk. III, "Rules of Reasoning in Philosophy.” 


$ R. Hooykaas, The Principle of Uniformity in Geology, Biology and Theology (Leiden, and impression, 1969). 
5. E. Toulmin, The Philosophy of Science (London, 1953), ch. v; S. E. Toulmin and J. Goodfield, The Discovery of Time 


(London, 1965). 


7S. J. Gould, “Is Uniformitarianism Necessary?”, American Journal of Science, vol. 263 (N 
* Nelson Goodman, “Uniformity and Simplicity,” Albritton, op. cit. (Note 3 above). 
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2.1 The Concept of Nature 


Here, there are three relevant distinctions to be 
made. 


2.1.1. Nature and Human Nature. The first distinction 
is a familiar one. Sometimes ‘‘ Nature” is used to 
include “Human Nature,” but at other times Man 
is contrasted with Nature. Thus, when T. H. 
Huxley ® writes on “Evidence as to Man’s Place in 
Nature,” he is using “Nature” in the wider sense. 
But when Collingwood 1° asserts that “there is and 
can be no history of nature,” he is using the term in 
the narrower sense. His assertion follows from his 
views that “history” means “civil (or. human) 
history”; that human history is a record of past 
actions; that only Man acts, because only Man 
thinks and decides; and that historical under- 
Standing consists in reenacting men’s past thoughts 
and decisions. We, however, must take the term in 
the wider sense, since the uniformity of human 
nature forms a large part of our problem. In other 
words, we have to consider social science as well as 
natural science, civil history as well as natural 
history. Hume, again, provides a striking render- 
ing of the Principle of the Uniformity of Human 
Nature: “It is universally acknowledged that there 
is a great uniformity among the actions of men, in 
all nations and ages, and that human nature re- 
mains still the same, in its principles and opera- 
tions.” 


2.1.2: Words, Worlds, and the World. The second 
distinction is also a familiar one, namely, that be- 
tween “Nature” and “the nature of x.” According 
to Collingwood,!* the latter use is primary; philsis 
originally meant arché and only later came to mean 
kosmos. The nature of x is the “principle” which 
makes x do as it does. E.g., it is the nature of iron 
to -be malleable and the nature of Man to be 
mortal. This is the sense of the “human nature” 
just referred to (2.1.1, above), and it is the concept 
which Hume and Mill have in mind when they 
speak of “the laws of human nature” which com- 
pose ‘‘the science of human nature.” “Nature,” on 


the other hand, means “the World,” and is a 


proper name for the sum of things. Consequently, 
Nature comprises the natures of x, y, z, etc.; so that, 
in one view, Nature is the sum of all the principles 
which make all things do as they do. Very likely 
this is the view of Nature which Spinoza 1° has in 
mind when he writes of natura naturans as contrasted 
with natura naturata. It follows from this view of 
Nature that, as we said earlier (2.1.1, above), 
Nature includes Human Nature. 

The third distinction is less familiar, but is 


crucial for this inquiry. It is the distinction between . 


the World and a’s world. When it is said, e.g., ghat 
Hoyle’s world is a uniform world whereas Dirac’s 
world is a non-uniform world (3.5, below), the 
term “world? means “theory (or system,!4 or 
model) of the World.” The obvious difference 
between a’s world and the World is that the former 
consists of words, whereas the latter consists of the 
things and events which the words in a’s world refer 
to, describe, and explain. (Since the World is thesum 
of all things and events, there is admittedly a sense 
in which it also includes the words which make.up 
a’s, b’s, c’s, etc. worlds; but this complication may 
be ignored.) The reason why this third distinction 
is vital is that the question whether the World is 
constant in respect to its laws has to be interpreted 
as a question about a’s world, else it is unanswer- 
able. E.g., the question, Was the value of the 
gravitational constant (G) greater 250 million years 
ago than it is now (3.5, below)? cannot be answered 
directly because one cannot return to the past to 
find out by observation or experiment. So the 
question has to be construed as, Is a’s uniform 
(theory of the) world (which postulates that the 
value of G was the same then as now) preferable to 
b’s non-uniform (theory of the) world (which 
postulates that the value was different then); or 
conversely; or neither? This ambiguity in the term 
“world,” whereby it sometimes means the facts 
and at other times means words about the facts, is 
also to be found in the terms “law” and “history,” 
and the significance of this consideration will 
appear later (3.4, below). 


° T. H. Huxley, “Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature,” 1869, Lectures @& Essays (London, 1908). 

19 R. G. Collingwood, Ths Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), p. 302. 

11 David Hume, Am Enquiry concerning Human Understanding (London, 1748), sec. VII, pt. i 

11 Collingwood, The Idea of Nature (Oxford, 1945), pt. I, ch. i, sec. 3; ch. ili, sec. i J. S. Mill, “Nature,” Thres Essays on 


Religion (London, 1874). 


13 B, de Spinoza, Ethics, ed. by C. Gebhardt (Heidelberg, 1925) pt. I, prop. xxix. 
M Bk. IIT of Newton’s Principles (Note 4, above) is entitled “The System of the World,” and the titles of the chief works of 


Maupertuis and Holbach are System of Nature. 
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2.2. pT Concept of Uniformity 
Here, too, there are a number of important 
conceptual distinctions to be.drawn. 


2.2.1. Uniformity and Regularity. “Nature is uni- 
form” (the Principle of Uniformity) i is often taken 
to mean “Nature is regular” (the Principle of 
Determinism). Mill,15 e.g., treats “the course of 
Nature is uniform” as equivalent to “the universe 
is governed by general laws”; and Venn?® and 
Peirce” likewise equate uniformity with regularity. 
A contemporary expression of the same view is 
Watson’s?8 remark that “the principle of uni- 
formitarianism is . . . an expression of our faith that 
the world is regular, lawful, and thus intelligible.” 
This, of course, is quite correct usage; scientific 
laws are indeed often referred to as uniformities. 


But “Nature is uniform” is also often taken to 


mean “Nature is constant,” and in this study I 
equate uniformity not with regularity, but with 
constancy. i 

However, if one says that Nature is constant, 
one must go on to specify the respect in which it is 
so. Some hold that Nature is uniform in respect to 
its constituents. It is uniform because, although 
incessantly changing, it is composed of unchanging 
materials, say, atoms. This is the view of, e.g., 
Maxwell. 1? Others, however, maintain that Nature 
is uniform in respect to its laws, and we too shall 
understand “Nature is uniform” to mean “Nature 
is constant in respect to its laws.” The statement of 
Playfair’s®° which Lyell prefixes to his Principles 
renders the Principle of the Uniformity of Nature 
well: “Amid all the revolutions of the globe the 
economy of Nature has been uniform, and her laws 
are the only things that have resisted the general 
movement.” Only, since Playfair writes as a 
geologist, it is necessary to substitute ‘‘ World” for 
his “globe.” Uniformity in respect to laws is in 
any case the basic conception, to which uniformity 
in respect to components is mainly reducible. For 
to say that there exist unchanging atoms is in part 
to assert laws to the effect that certain sizes, masses, 
elasticities, etc., always go together. 


To complete the specification of the Principle, 
one must add that saying that scientific laws are 
constant is saying that they are invariakle with 
respect to time, place, and circumstance. As to 
space: if elements emit the same line spectra every- 
where as they do on Earth, then the astronomer 
can identify the constitution of a distant star with 
even more confidence than the detective car identi- 
fy a criminal from his finger-prints. As to time: if 
the laws of human nature—whatever they may be— 
are the same at all periods as they are now, then 
the historian can interpret the motives of the 
Spanish conquerors of Peru with no more hesitation 
than he can those of the political and military 
leaders of his own age and country. As to circum- 
stance, the following illustration will serve. In the 
last century, the Historical economists in Germany 
criticised the Classical economists in Britain for their 
“universalism,” i.e., for supposing that their laws 
held universally. Thus, the Classical authors be- 
lieved that economic laws, and consequential 
policies, which held good for a developed country 
like Britain also held good for an undereloped 
one like Germany. Whereas in fact although free 
trade, e.g., would benefit a nation whose industries 
were already established, it would not necessarily 
benefit a nation whose industries were still -n their 
infancy.*! 

Finally, it is plain from this analysis of the 
meaning of the Principle of Uniformity that it is 
secondary to the Principle of Determinism, since 
the former presupposes the latter. For, unless there 
are laws of Nature, the question whether iiy are 
constant or not cannot arise. 


2.2.2. Uniformity and Continuity. Another thing that 
“Nature is uniform” sometimes means is “‘ Nature 
is continuous” (the Principle of Continuity). 
Roughly speaking, there is discontinuity when 
members are missing from a series of things or from 
a sequence of events (ie a process). E.g., 
respectively, missing rock-strata in a major un- 
conformity, and the jump of an electron from one 
orbit to another in Bohr’s theory of the atom. 


18 Mill, A System of Logie (London, 8th ed., 1872), Bk. III, ch. iii. 

16 J, Venn, The Principles of Empirical or Inductios Logic (London, 1889), ch. iv. 

11 C., S. Peirce, “Uniformity,” Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, ed. by J. M. Baldwin (New York, 1902), vol. IT. 

18 R, A. Watson, Review of Albritton; op. cit. (Note 3, above), Philosophy of Science (London, 1969), XXXVI, pp. 219 ff. 
19% See the extract from his 1873 address to the British Association in Toulmin and Goodfield, op. cit. (Note 6, above), p>. 304 ff. 
2 J, Playfair, Illustrations of the Huttonian Theory of the Earth (Edinburgh, 1802), sec. 374. 


2i C. Gide and C. Rist, A History of Economic Doctrines, tr. R. Richards (Lond: 


on, Harrap, 1915), Bk. IV, ch. i, sec. 2. 


23 For an exact analysis of the concept of empirical continuity and its i to mathematical continuity, see S. Körner, 


Experience and Theory (London, 1966), ch. iv. 
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The Principle of Continuity is a methodological 
maxim like the Principle of Uniformity, and it 
applies to scientific laws in two different ways. It 
requires both continuity in laws (i.e., continuous 
laws), and also continuity of laws (i.e., legal con- 
tinuity). The conditional rule about continuous 
laws is best illustrated by numerical laws, and its 
force is: “Take it that the covariation of physical 
quantities can’ be represented by continuous func- 
tions (or unbroken curves) unless the evidence 
indicates otherwise!” I.e., by e.g., y=**, but not 
by, e.g., y= I /x?. The reasons for this rule are, first, 
formal simplicity, since continuous functions are 
formally simpler than discontinuous ones. But, 
secondly, considerations of practical simplicity also 
support the rule, because it facilitates the mathe- 
matical treatment. This is because, for instance, 
discontinuous functions cannot be differentiated. 
Nevertheless, the tide has long been flowing strongly 
against continuous laws. From Dalton’s atomic 
theory of chemistry, through the kinetic theory of 
matter, Mendel’s particulate theory of heredity, 
Planck’s theory of light, and the belief in evolution 
through discontinuous variations to quantum 
mechanics, the trend to “quantization” is con- 
spicuous. One is now tempted to say that Nature 
does make leaps, i.c., that discontinuous worlds are 
preferable to continuous ones. The interest of this 
is that the way in which the conditional rule about 
continuous laws has been reversed illustrates what 
might happen in the future to the conditional rule 
about legal uniformity. 

The force of the doubly conditional rule about 
legal continuity is: “If you have to take it that 
scientific laws change, then take it that they change 
continuously unless the evidence indicates other- 
wise!” Aristotle’s physics? provides a classic 
illustration of legal discontinuity. Since, in his view, 
the laws of motion in the celestial region are 
different from what they are in the terrestrial 
region, one would encounter an abrupt change in 
these laws when passing from the one region to 
the other. Legal constancy makes for legal con- 
tinuity; and,.contrapositively, legal discontinuity 
makes for legal inconstancy. Thus, on Newton’s 
view that the same laws of motion hold in both the 
celestial and terrestrial regions, one would of course 
encounter no such abrupt change—indeed, no 
change at all—when passing from the one region to 
the other. By contrast, the legal discontinuity in 


Aristotle’s theory involves legal inconstancy ip the - 
form of different laws of motion for the two regions. 
However, legal’ inconstancy does not necessarily 
make for legal discontinuity, though it may do so. 
For suppose that the value of G changes with time 
(3.5, below). Then there is legal inconstancy, be- 
cause the value will be different in any given epoch 
from what it is in any other epoch. But there will 
be no legal discontinuity provided that the change 
is continuous, i.e., if the rate of change is constant, 
and failing that, the rate of change of the rate of 
change. 

The justification of the rule of legal continuity is, 
first, formal simplicity, since the concept of laws 
which change continuously is formally simpler than 
that of laws which change discontinuously. But, 
secondly, it is also the fact just noted that legal 
discontinuity makes for legal inconstancy. We shall 
see the reasons for the rule favoring legal constancy 
later (3.2, below). 

Finally, the Principle of Continuity both in laws 
and of laws is secondary to the Principles of Par- 
simony and of Determinism. It is subordinate to the 
Principle of Parsimony because formal simplicity, 
as we have seen, is one of the reasons for both types 


‘of continuity. It is subordinate to the Principle of 


Determinism because, like the Principle of Uni- 
formity, it presupposes it. For, unless there are laws 
of Nature, the questions whether there is continuity 
either in them or of them cannot arise. 


2.2.3. Uniformity and Uniformitarianism. The neces- 
sary distinctions to be drawn here are four. 

First, that between Uniformitarianism and 
Catastrophism. Whewell** coined the names 
“Uniformitarian” and “Catastrophist” for the 
opposed geological schools of his day. Uniformi- 
tarians (e.g., Hutton and Lyell) believe that present 
geological facts can and should be explained on the 
supposition that the same laws or agencies operated 
in the past as operate now; whereas Catastrophists 
(e.g Cuvier and Buckland) believe that they can 
only be explained on the hypothesis that laws or 
causes operated in the past which do so no longer. 
It is convenient to speak of uniformitarian theories 
as well as of uniformitarian men (i.e., Uniformi- 
tarians). E.g., Hoyle’s cosmology is a uniformitarian 
theory, because it postulates invariable laws (3.5, 
below). Again, “a’s uniformitarian theory of the 
World” means the same thing as “ a’s uniformitarian 


33 C, Singer, A Short History of Science (Oxford, 1941), pp. 44 ff. 
at W. Whewell, The Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences (London, and ed., 1847), Bk. X, ch. iii. 
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world” (2.1.2, above). Whewell refers to Uni- 
formitarianism as a doctrine, namely, that professed 
by Uniformitarians (above). But since Uniformi- 
tarianism can be practiced as well as professed, it is 
convenient to apply the term also to the uni- 
formitarian method, namely, the method of explain- 
ing the facts by uniformitarian theories. 

Secondly, some distinguish between Uniformi- 
tarianism and Actualism (from the French, 
actualisme). Actualists hold that present facts can 
and should be explained on the supposition that the 
same kind of causes (or laws) operated in the past as 
operate now; whereas Uniformitarians hold that 
they can and should be explained on the hypothesis 
that the same kind of causes operated in the past 
with the same intensity and/or at the same rats as 
they operate now. Thus, Lyell?5 was a Uniformi- 
tarian in this stricter sense of the term, since he 
believed that “the forces now operating upon and 
beneath the Earth’s surface may be the same, both 
in kind and degree, as those which at remote epochs 
have worked out geological changes.” But Cuvier’s 
opinion that, on a number of occasions in the past, 
existing species of fauna and flora were exterminated 
by floods on a scale not experienced in modern 
times, is an actualist theory. 

Thirdly, I distinguish Procedural Uniformi- 
tarianism from Factual Uniformitarianism. Pro- 
cedural Uniformitarianism is the doctrine that one 
ought to follow the rule formulated earlier (1, 
above) to take it that scientific laws are constant 
unless the evidence indicates otherwise. But 
Factual Uniformitarianism is the doctrine that, as 
a matter of fact, scientific laws are invariable with 
respect to time, place, and circumstance. We shall 
revert to this important distinction later (3.2, 
below). For now, it is only necessary to add that 


this distinction of mine is not the same as that which - 


Gould#® draws between Methodological Uni- 
formitarianism and Substantive Uniformitarianism, 
by which he means the difference just alluded.to 


between Actualism and Uniformitarianism re~. 


spectively. 

Finally, one must differentiate Explicit Uni- 
formitarianism from Implicit Uniformitarianism. 
We have just seen that “Uniformitarianism” is the 


name of a method as well as of a correponding ` 


doctrine. But it is a familiar fact about methods 


that they can be, and commonly are followed im- 


25 Lyell, op. cit. (Note 3, above), preface to roth ed. 
36 Gould, op. cit. (Note 7, above). : 


plicitly in practice before they are formulated 
explicitly in precepts. Explicit Uniformitarian- 
ism originates, perhaps, with Newton (3.2, below) ; 
but Implicit Uniformitarianism is older. For 
instance, Hooke’s and Steno’s approach to geology 
in the 17th century was essentially uniformitarian. 
Indeed, they might have anticipated Hutton and 
Lyell by more than a century if they had not. 
accepted the traditional Christian 6,000 year time- 
scale. For Uniformitarianism can only explain 
present geological facts on the supposition that the 
agencies of erosion, sedimentation, etc., which can 
be seen at work now were also operative in the past 
over a period vastly longer than some mere 5,000 
years. It is even possible to discern Uniformi- 
tarianism implicit in the historical cosmology of 
Anaximander of Miletos (ca. 550 B.C.)#? 


3. THE PROBLEM OF EpisTEMOLOGIOAL STATUS 


Explaining the meanings of the terms “nature” 
and “uniform” is necessary but not sufficient for 
elucidating the “meaning” of the form of words 
“Nature is uniform.” It is also necessary to show its 
function or force. 


3.1. Presumptions, Assumptions, Rules of Procedure, and 
A Priori Probabilities 

Here it is a question of making one distinction 
and two identifications. 


3.1.1. Preswnptions and Assumptions. According to 
Toulmin,** “ physicists work on presumptions, not 
assumptions.” Some find a difficulty here, since 
they see no difference between presumptions and 
assumptions. Their objection has a point, because 
“a presumes that p” does indeed mean much the 
same as “a assumes that p.” When Stanley said 
“Dr. Livingstone, I presume?” he could equally 
well have said “Dr. Livingstone, I assume?” How- 
ever, the relevant locutions, and the ones which 


-Toulmin doubtless has in mind, are not of these 


forms, but rather of the forms “There is a pre- 
sumption that p” and “There is an assumption that 
p” respectively. It is easy to see that these do not 
mean the same thing. Thus, “There is an assump- 
tion that a murdered b” can be true when there is 
no evidence relevant to the assumption. This is so 
when, e.g., c makes this assumption precisely for 


87 Toulmin and Goodfield, op. cit. (Note 6, above), p. 39 ff, pp. 107 ff. 


38 Toulmin, of. cit. (Note 6, above), p. 144. 
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the heuristic purpose of discovering whether there 
does exist evidence for or against it. But ““There is 
a presumption that a murdered 5” cannot be true 
when there is no evidence relevant to the pre- 
sumption. On the contrary, “There is a presump- 
tion that a did not murder b” is true unless there 
exists evidence which establishes it beyond reason- 
able doubt (i.e., makes it very probable) that he 
did. Such is the effect of the presumption of inno- 
cence, which is the fundamental rule of procedure 
in the criminal law of England. 


3.1.2. Presumpitons and Rules of Procedure. It appears 
from this that defeasible presumptions and con- 
ditional rules of procedure are equivalent. “There 
is a defeasible presumption pro the innocence of the 
accused” may also be rendered “Take it that the 
accused is innocent unless the evidence makes it 
very probable that he is not!” Both say on which 
side the burden of proof lies. Similarly, “Nature is 
simple” may be rendered “Do not multiply 
entities unless it is necessary to do so!” So when 
Hooykaas says that the Principle of Uniformity is 
a methodological maxim and Toulmin says that it 
is a presumption, they are both saying the same 
true thing. The Principle can be expressed in- 
differently by (1) “There is a defeasible presump- 
tion fro any uniformitarian theory”; or by (2) 
“Take it that the facts can be explained satis- 
factorily by some uniformitarian theory unless it 
emerges that they can be explained better by some 
non-uniformitarian theoryl”; or again by (3) 
“Uniformitarianism is a reliable method of ex- 
plaining the facts.” 


3.1.3. Presumptions and A Priori Probabilities. Whe- 
well?® objects to Lyell’s claim that Uniformi- 
tarianism has the advantage over Catastrophism of 
possessing some degree of a priori probability. His 
objection brings out the point that there is yet 
another equivalent way in which the Principle of 
Uniformity can be expressed, namely, (4) “Any 
uniformitarian theory has some degree of relatively 
a priori probability.” This formulation can be ex- 
plained aptly by a comparison of what Kneale3° 
and Lucas*! say about hypotheses of equiproba- 
bility. Kneale observes that one may judge that 
the probabilities of throwing 6, or 5, or... or 1 with 


33 Whewell, op. cit. (Note 24, above). 


some particular die are (probably) equal ig the 
absence of any evidence about relative frequencies 
which would be obtained by throwing it. The 
justification for this judgement is our knowledge of 
the fact that most dice are approximately homo- 
geneous cubes and of the laws which govern the 
behavior of such bodies when thrown. Hence, this 
hypothesis of equiprobability has some degree of 
relatively a priori probability; but it is not ab- 
solutely probable a priori, because it is probable not 
on no empirical evidence whatever, but on no 
statistical evidence about the particular die in 
question. Lucas argues for similar reasons that 
there is a defeasible presumption fro such an 
hypothesis of equiprobability. Here again, both 
authors are saying the same true thing in different 
ways. The example is also interesting because the 
presumption pro equality is an exceptionally im- 
portant one which plays a key part in morals, 
politics, and law as well as in science.34 


3.2. Procedural Uniformitarignism and Factual Uni- 
Sormitarianism 


In this connection, it will be instructive to con- 
sider the views of Newton.®* His first two rules run: 
**(1) We are to admit no more causes of natural things than 
such as are both true and sufficient to explain their appear- 
ances . . . for Nature is pleased with simplicity ... 
(Il) Therefore, to the same natural effects we must, as far 
as possible, assign the same causes. As to... the descent 
of stones in Europe and in America... .”” Rule H is 
the Principle of Uniformity, and Rule I is the 
Principle of Parsimony. So Newton makes four 
points. First, the Principle of Uniformity is a 
conditional rule of procedure (or defeasible pre- 
sumption) since it is to be followed “as far as 
possible.” Secondly, the reason for this rule is the 
Principle of Parsimony, which is itself a rule of 
procedure; for the first word of Rule H is ““There- 
fore.” Thirdly, the postulates or laws (“causes”) of 
an explanatory theory must be sufficient to explain 
the facts. Fourthly, these postulates must be true. 

In these few words, Newton contrives to make 
nearly all the relevant, and true points. We have 
just seen that his first point is correct (3.1, above). 
So is his second point; but to show this it is neces- 
sary to explain briefly the meaning of “sim- 


30 W. Kneale, Probability and Induction (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1949), sec. 37- 
31 J. R. Lucas, The Concept of Probability (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1970), ch. vii. 
32 J. P. Day, ‘Presumptions’, Proceedings of the XIVth International Conference of Philosophy (Vienna, Herder, ia. V, pp. 137 E 


* Newton, op. cit. (Note 4, above). 
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plicigy.” *4 Both laws and theories are called simple. 


Simplicity of laws, like continuity in laws (2.2.2, 
above), is best illustrated by numerical laws. The 
degree of simplicity of a numerical law varies in- 
versely as the degree of the equation by which it is 
expressed, a linear law being simpler than a 
quadratic law, and so on. Simplicity of theories 
concerns us more, and the degree of simplicity of a 
theory varies inversely as the number of primitive 
(i.e, undefined) concepts and the number of 
primitive (i.e., underived) propositions (i.e., postu- 
lates) that it contains. Consequently, as Newton 
says, a theory such as his own, which explains the 
descent of stones both in Europe and also in 
America by postulating that the same law of 
gravitation holds in both places, is simpler than a 
theory which explains these facts by postulating that 
one law of gravitation holds in Europe and another 
law of gravitation holds in America. Any uni- 
formitarian theory, therefore, is simpler than any 
non-uniformitarian rival theory; and this, certainly, 
is one justificatory reason for the Principle of 
Uniformity. However, the situation is not quite so 
simple as that. For, although any uniformitarian 
theory must be to that extent simpler than any non- 
uniformitarian rival. theory, some non-uniformi- 
tarian rival theory may yet be simpler overall. This 
is because the uniformitarian theory may require 
more additional postulates to explain the facts than 
does the non-uniformitarian theory; and, as Good- 
man*5 says, “the injunction is . . . to choose the 
hypothesis that makes for maximum simplicity in 
the overall theory.” A 

Newton’s third point calls for two comments. 
First, the facts or phenomena (“appearances”) 
which the postulates of the theory (“causes” 
are to explain may be singular observation-state- 
ments, but are usually and more importantly 
generalizations or secondary laws (3.3, below). 
Secondly, the Principle of Parsimony requires.that 
the postulates of the theory should be not only 
collectively sufficient to explain the facts, but also, 
ideally, severally necessary to do so. i 

As for Newton’s fourth point, it would be better 
to say that theoretical postulates should be possibly 
true than to say that they should be actually true. 
The important consideration involved here is the 
necessity to distinguish between a possible ex- 
planation, a possibly true explanation, and the true 
explanation of a given fact or set of facts. A possible 


^t Kneale, op. cit. (Note go, above), secs. 43, 46. 
33 Goodman, af. cit. (Note 8, above), p. 98. 


explanation of a fact is an explanation such that, 
if it is true, then the truth of the fact follows 
logically. But a possibly true explanation of a fact 
is an explanation such that (1) ifit is true, then the 
truth of the fact follows logically; and (2) it is 
possibly true. The possible truth of an explanation 
has to be shown, of course, by observation or 
experiment. For instance, Hutton’s theory, that 
basalt was formed by subterranean volcanic action, 
was originally a possible explanation of the origin 
of that rock. But after Hall had shown experi- 
mentally that, under the postulated conditions of 
extreme heat and pressure with no escape of gases, 
molten minerals did indeed solidify into regular 
shapes like Giant’s Causeways, Hutton’s theory was 
a possibly true explanation. Now, any uniformi- 
tarian theory must be a possibly true explanation, 
and not merely a possible explanation of the facts. 
For it postulates that laws are possibly true else- 
where or elsewhen which are actually true here and 
now; and the move from “p is actually true” to 
“p is possibly true” is, of course, always valid. A 
theory might postulate that, in the outermost 
galaxies, particles attract each other according to 
an inverse-cube-of-the-distance law. But, for all we 
know, this might simply not be possible; whereas 
no such difficulty attends the supposition that, in 
the outermost galaxies as everywhere else, particles 
attract each other according to an inverse-square- 
of-the-distance law. Here then, I suggest, is a 
second reason justifying the presumption pro any 
uniformitarian theory; namely, that it is necessarily 
a possibly true explanation of the facts in question. 

I suggest further that there is one more justifica- 
tion for the presumption fro Uniformitarianism 
which Newton might have given, but apparently 
did not give. This is that any uniformitarian theory 
probably has great explanatory power. The ex- 
planatory power (“‘power,” for short) of a theory 
varies directly as the number and variety of 
secondary laws (or facts) which can be derived 
from it. The greatness both of Newton’s Principles 
and of Darwin’s Origin of Species resides essentially 
in their power. Thus, Newton’s laws of motion and 
gravitation explain not only Galileo’s law of falling 
bodies and the laws of the tides on the Earth, but 
also Kepler’s laws of planetary motion and the 
movements of comets beyond the Earth, etc., etc. 
Perhaps the cautious Newton was reluctant to 


_ generalize that any uniformitarian theory is prob- 
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ably powerful just because his own uniformitarian 
theory was so. Later, however, the evidence for the 
power ofuniformitarian theories became conclusive, 
so that some two centuries after Newton’s Principles 
Lyell38 could write of Uniformitarianism: “We 
have now, at least, the advantage of knowing, from 
experience, that an opposite method (to Catastroph- 
ism) has always put geologists on the road that 
leads to truth.” (Italics supplied.) That any 
uniformitarian theory is very probably powerful is 
an induction, both from the history of the historical 
sciences and of the critical history of past time, and 
also from the success of the extrapolation of laws 
throughout all space which Newton initiated. 
Summing up, then: the justification of the de- 
feasible presumption pro Uniformitarianism is not 
only that any uniformitarian theory is necessarily to 
that extent simple (as Newton, Hooykaas, and 
Goodman point out), but also that it is necessarily a 
possibly true explanation of the problematic facts, 
and that it is most probably powerful too. 

Newton, however, was not only a Procedural 
Uniformitarian, but also a Factual Uniformitarian. 
For he held both that one ought to take it that laws 
are constant unless the evidence indicates the re- 
verse, and also that in point of fact laws are con- 
stant, because God made and keeps them so, 
except when He suspends them in order to work a 
miracle. But in this Newton was inconsistent; since, 
if laws are constant, the contingency envisaged in 
the antecedent of the conditional rule can never 
arise; so that the rule has no point. Moreover, this 
objection applies not only to Newton’s religiously- 
based Factual Uniformitarianism, but also to any 
form of Factual Uniformitarianism. Procedural 
Uniformitarianism and Factual Uniformitarianism 
are not merely alternatives, but exclusive alterna- 
tives between which one must choose. Plainly, the 
decision must be in favor of Procedural Uni- 
formitarianism. 

Since part of the justification of the Principle of 
Uniformity is the Principle of Parsimony, the 
further question naturally arises, What is the 
justification for that rule? Even though this is 
another question, a sketch of an answer to it may 
be excused in order to complete my account of these 


3t Lyell, op. cit. (Note g, above), Bk. I, ch. xiv. 


matters. The reason for the presumption fro 
simplicity is not aesthetic, as some have claimed, 
but pragmatic, in that it is an indispensable 
complement to the Principle of Determinism. This 
principle (“Nature is regular”) is not itself, as one 
might think, a presumption or procedural rule at 
all, but rather a true statement—indeed, a truism. 
For some regularity—and some irregularity, too— 
can be found in any set of facts. But since, e.g., 
through or near to any scatter of points an in- 
definitely large number of regular curves can be 
drawn, we need some rule for choosing the true law 
of the phenomena from among all the possibly tsue 
laws thereof. The Principle of Parsimony, which en- 
joins us to choose the simplest law (in the sense 
explained above), serves this essential practical pur- 
pose. Similarly with theories; the Principle of 
Parsimony, which enjoins us to choose the simplest 
theory (in the sense explained above), enables us 
to choose the true explanation of the facts from 
among the possibly true explanations of them. 
Indeed, it seems best to merge the truistic Principle 
of Determinism with its essential complement, the 
Principle of Parsimony, in a single primary 


‘principle, which I shall call “The Minimax Pre- 


sumption,” thus: The maximum number of facts 
can be explained by (i.e., derived from) the mini- 
mum number of primitive concepts and primitive 
propositions.?” As has been explained earlier (2.2.1, 
2.2.2, above), the secondary Principles of Uni- . 
formity and of Continuity are both subordinate to 
this primary principle. Finally, the justification for 
the Minimax Presumption itself is, as Watson 88 
says (2.2.1, above), intelligibility. It prescribes the 
most effective, indeed the only way of getting a firm 
intellectual grip on this most complex World. 


3.3. The Inconstancy of Secondary Laws 

Following Mill,®* it is usual, and indeed indis- 
pensable, to distinguish laws of Nature proper from 
empirical or derivative laws. I shall refer to them, 
for short, as “ primary laws” and “secondary laws” 
respectively. For instance, Newton’s primary laws 
of gravitation and motion explain Kepler’s 
secondary laws of planetary motion. The distinction 


3? It is essential to add, however, that a choice between rival laws or rival theories will be decided by their relative simplicity 
only if they are equal in the other and more important respects. Thus, one theory may be more powerful than its rival, or one 
theory may be a possibly true explanation whereas its competitor is only a possible explanation. Or again, an application of 
the Method of Least Squares may show that one numerical law fits the facts (i¢., points) better than any of its rivals do. 


3e Watson, of. cit. (Note 18, above). 
33 Mill, Logic, Bk. III, ch, xvi. 
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is crucial for this inquiry, because the Principle of 
‘Uniformity is the presumption that Nature is con- 
stant in respect to its primary laws, but not in respect 
to its secondary laws. On the contrary, Uniformi- 
tarians recognize that secondary laws (or causes) are 
not constant, but they explain this fact as the result 
of the operation of constant primary laws (or 
causes) in variable circumstances. 

Here are three illustrations, the first from 
tidology. Over a long period, there holds good a 
fairly simple periodic secondary law from which it 
can be predicted at which times it will be high water 
atea certain point P on the Earth’s surface. Then 
the law ceases to hold, because there is no longer 
any water at P. This may be because ofa catastrophe, 
such as an earthquake, or because of some more 
gradual process, such as silting up at P through the 
action of a river. Although the secondary law has. 
changed, the primary law which explains it has 
not changed; what has caused the change in the 
secondary law is the change in the circumstances. 
The gravitational attraction of the Moon would 
continue periodically to pile up the water at P were 
there any water there; but there is not. Further- 
more, earthquakes and the carrying down of debris 
by rivers can also be explained by the primary laws 
of physics-chemistry. 

Newell#® provides a fine example from natural 
history. The fossil record reveals several “revolu- 
tions” in the history of life in the animal (but not 
the plant) kingdom. That is, long-term trends of 
evolutionary development, marked by the appear- 
ance of new families, have several times been 
terminated suddenly by episodes of mass-extinction. 
E.g., in North America, about three-quarters of the 
larger herbivorous mammals died out within a mere 
7,000 years; which, on this time-scale, means 
virtually instantaneously. Newell gives the following 
explanation. The long periods of proliferation and 
recovery were simply the effects of the extinctions, 
which made available an abnormal number of 
vacant ecological niches. The brief episodes of 
extinction were caused by the operation of natural 
selection, since the emergence and submergence of 
the continents led to a drastic shrinkage of the area 
of habitat available for colonization. So, the in- 
constant secondary laws of evolutionary develop- 
ment in the animal kingdom are explained by the 
operation of the constant primary laws of evolu- 


tionary theory under changing conditions cf 
continental emergence and submergence; these 
geological events being themselves explained by the 
primary laws of physics-chemistry. 

For final illustration, consider an empirical law 
of human nature discussed by Mill,4! namely, “Old 
men are cautious,” As the two secondary laws just 
discussed are inconstant with respect to time, so this 
one is inconstant with respect to circumstance. For 
it does not apply to old men who lead sheltered 
lives. Consequently, the law can be asserted either 
in the conditional universal form “All old men are 
cautious if they have not led sheltered lives,” or 
(since only a minority of old men lead sheltered 
lives) in the unconditional statistical form “ Most 
old men are cautious.” It is a significant feature cf 
secondary laws of human nature that they are 
statistical, so that predictions about individual men 
can be made from them only with probability and 
not with certainty. This inconstant secondary law 
is explained by a constant primary law of human 
nature (i.e., a psychological law), namely “All 
men try to avoid pain,” coupled with the fact that 
old men know or believe from experience that more 
sorts of actions are dangerous (i.e., probably pain- 
ful) than young men do. 

It would be wrong to depreciate secondary laws 
for being inconstant or merely statistical. In the 
first place, as Bacon ** says, these “middle axioms” 
are more valuable for practical purposes than 
primary laws are. What the seaman needs to know 
is not Newton’s laws of motion and gravitation, but 
when it will be high water at London Bridge. 
Similarly, the secondary laws of human nature 
provide us with our working knowledge of “the 
world”; which is why many of them have beea 
formulated in memorable sentences by “‘moralists”’ 
(or “moral scientists”) such as La Rochefoucauld. 
They have theoretical value, too, since they are the 
main source from which civil historians derive the 
“covering laws” which they tacitly premise in their 
explanations. 

It is the failure to differentiate secondary laws 
from primary laws which renders popular debates 
about whether human nature changes as incon- 
clusive as similar disputes about whether history 
repeats itself. Hume and Mill, at least, are clear o2 
the point. Hume? distinguishes “the constant and 
universal principles of human nature” from the 


«oN. D. Newell, “Revolutions in the History of Life,” Albritton, op. cit. (Note g, above). 


‘1 Mill, Logic, Bk. VI, ch. v. 
‘9 F, Bacon, Novum Organum (London, 1620), aphorism civ. 
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inconstant local or temporary laws thereof. “Would 
you know the sentiments, inclinations, and course of 
life of the Greeks and Romans? Study well the 
temper and actions of the French and English: You 
cannot be much mistaken in transferring to the 
former most of the observations which you have 
made with regard to the latter.” The operative 
word, he sees, is “‘most,” and he italicizes it ac- 
cordingly. Mill44 is more emphatic than Hume 
that “when maxims of this sort (namely, secondary 
laws), collected from Englishmen, come to be 
applied to Frenchmen, or when those collected 
from the present day are applied to past cr future 
generations, they are apt to be very much at fault.” 
Indeed, he was-so impressed by the differences in 
national characteristics that he projected a special 
science, “Political Ethology, or the science of 
national character,” to discover the laws of their 
genesis; which study was to be a province of the 
more general “Ethology, or the science of the 
formation of character.” 

Similarly, in geology, the Uniformitarians and 
Catastrophists of the 1gth century tended to be at 
cross-purposes in their disputes because it was 
unclear whether it was the constancy of primary 
laws or of secondary laws that the Uniformitarians 
were contending for. Lyell’s*® use of the term 
“secondary causes” contributed considerably to 
this confusion. He asserted “the undeviating 
uniformity of secondary causes,” and was not 
unnaturally understood by his opponents to be 
asserting—falsely—the constancy of secondary 
causes (or laws) in the sense in which that 
term is used in this study. But in fact “second- 
ary causes” (in Lyells sense) means “primary 
causes”? (in my sense), because he was using the 
theological and metaphysical terminology in which 
“secondary causes” (= primary causes or laws) 
are opposed to “the first cause” (=God’s creation 
of the World). For Lyell, like Newton (and New- 
ton’s rival, Leibniz), distinguished sharply between 
the way in which the World works, which can be 
explained by scientific laws, and the way in which 
it came into existence, which cannot be explained 
by such laws, but only by the will and power of 
God. In fact, uniformitarian and catastrophist 
geologists then, as now, never questioned the 
constancy of the underlying primary laws of 
physics-chemistry. Nor, in evolutionary biology, 
did or do the rival believers in evolution by con- 


“4 Mill, Logic, Bk. VI, ch. v., ch. ix., sec. 4. 


tinuous variations and by discontinuous variations 
dispute the constancy of the underlying primary 
laws of heredity. But this is not to say that the 
constancy of primary laws cannot be, and has not 
been disputed at all. Indeed, the constancy of 
primary laws will be the very issue with which the 
rest of this study will be concerned. 


3.4. The Concept of Change in Primary Laws. 

Before coming down to cases, however, a pre- 
liminary general discussion is required. For the 
notion of change in laws of Nature proper is an un- 
familiar one which therefore needs close scrutiny. 

For a start, there is the familiar fact that the 
verb “to change” has both a transitive and an in- 
transitive use. Accordingly, I shall consider first the 
question whether physical laws can change (3.5, 
below), and then the question whether psychologi- 
cal laws can be changed (3.6, below). 

One objection to the idea that primary laws can 
change or be changed may be disposed of sum- 
marily. This is the objection that such laws must be 
immutable because “immutable” forms part of the 
meaning of “law of Nature.” It is a naive and 
ignorant objection which resembles the arguments 
that atoms cannot be split because “atom” means 
‘“‘unsplittable,” that distinct species cannot have a 
common ancestor because “distinct species”? means 
“genealogically distinct species,” or that there 
cannot be negative energy because energy “must” 
be positive. It is ignorant, because it overlooks the 
fact that concepts, too, evolve. To Newton, no 
doubt, “law of Nature” did connote “immutable”; 
but this is no reason why it should mean that now 
or for ever. It is naive, because it supposes that men 
will allow the progress of science to be obstructed 
by concepts which were invented precisely in order 
to advance it. One can be sure that, if it proves 
fruitful, scientists will accept the notion of variable 
laws as readily as they have accepted first the notion 
of splittable atoms, and then that of splittable atom- 
ic nuclei. 

On the classical, Newtonian conception, laws of 
Nature are eternal as well as immutable. But in 
reality this is not necessarily so either. Some laws 
plainly have beginnings; thus, Mendel’s Law of 
Independent Assortment did not exist before there 
had evolved sexually reproducing organisms with 
differentiated chromosomes. Equally plainly, they 


45 Lyell, op. cit. (Note 3, above), ch. v. M. K. Hubbert, “Critique of the Principle of Uniformity,” Albritton, op. cit. (Note 
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mayıhave an end. The laws of the association of 
ideas will no longer exist if komo sapiens exterminates 
himself.¢ 

The word “law,” like the word “world” (2.1.2, 
above) and the word “history,” may mean either 
facts or words about the facts, Correspondingly, 
there are weak and strong senses of the expression 
“to change a scientific law.” In the weak sense, 
what are changed are only the words; but, in the 
strong sense, what are changed are both the facts 
and, consequently, the words also. For instance, 
when van der Waal changed Boyle’s Law into van 
des Waal’s Equation, and Einstein changed the 
laws of the conservation of mass and of energy into 
the law of the conservation of mass-energy, they 
made changes in the weak sense. Typically, such 
changes are made when, as a result of improved 
techniques and instruments of observation and 
measurement, the old law is found not to hold in 
extreme conditions of speed, or- temperature, or 
pressure, or etc., which could not have been ob- 
served when it was formulated. On the other hand, 
if Man were to change-Man in such way that the 
law that men tend to pursue their own interests 
became the law that men tend to pursue the public 
interest, then he would have changed a law of 
human nature in the strong sense (3.6, below). 
The analogous ambiguity in the term “history,” 
namely, that between the events and the record of 
the events, is more familiar.4” Thus, the statement 
that Stalin changed the history of Russia would 
normally be taken to refer to the events, say, to how 
he played a leading part in winning the Great 
Patriotic War. But it might, of course, refer to a 
different one of his exploits, namely, to how he 
cooked the books so as to exaggerate his part in the 
winning of that war. 

Again, changes can be made either intentionally 
or unintentionally. Intentional changes in laws 
concern us the more; but as a conceivable instance 
ofan unintentional legal change of great significance, 
it is instructive to consider the Principle of the 
Equilibrium of Nature, i.e., the law that Nature 
tends to keep her balance. As the ecologists are 
constantly reminding us, the great disturber of the 


balance of Nature is Man, witness such classic 
instances as his introduction of the rabbit and the 
prickly pear into Australia. But although Man can 
certainly change the balance of Nature, it seems that 
he cannot change the law of the balance of Nature 
to “Nature tends not to keep her balance.” For 
however drastically Man may change the balance 
existing at any time, Nature, if the law be true, 


-will tend to reestablish a new balance. So the 


Principle of the Equilibrium of Nature is indeed an 
immutable law; but that is because it itself 
guarantees its immutability. 

Yet again, suspending a law is different from 
changing it, so that to work a miracle is not to 
change a law (3.2, above). Since, indeed, the latter 
is a more radical interference with the course of 
Nature than is the former, it should, if effected, A 
a greater wonder. Furthermore, modifying o 
counteracting a law by means of another is is 
different both from suspending a law and: from 
changing it. Sending up a balloon involves neither 
suspending the law of gravitation nor changing it, 
but counteracting it by another law, namely, the 
law that the helium in the balloon is lighter than 
air. Applied science, i.e., arts or techniques, con- 
sists essentially in such utilization of some laws to 
alter or defeat the operation of other laws. 

Mill’s #8 celebrated distinction between the laws 
of the production of wealth (e.g., the Law of 
Diminishing Return) and the laws of its distribu- 
tion (e.g, Ricardo’s Law’ of Rent) provides a 
striking illustration of the difference between 
changing a scientific law and counteracting it. 
The former laws, Mill observes, cannot be changed 
by human agency, whereas the latter can, in the 
sense that the institutions which they presuppose 
can be deliberately altered by Man. The scientific 
law of rent, which determines the share of the 
produce which goes to landlords, can be changed 
by changing the civil law concerning private pro- 
perty in land. Is it right to say, then, that when the 
Bolsheviks abolished private property in land in the 
U.S.S.R. they abolished the law of rent in that 
country? To speak of abolishing the law of rent in 
Russia sounds unnatural—though, of course, to 


4° During ‘the Stalinist onslaught on genetics which centered on Lysenko, it was alleged that “Weismannite-Morganist 


idealist teaching is pscudo-scientific, because it . 


. assumes eternal and unalterable scientific laws.” (Quoted in J. Huxley, 


Soviet Genetics @ World Science (London, Chatto & Windus, 1949), p. 39.) The opposed view, that scientific laws are neither eternal 
nor unalterable, was considered to be in accordance with the spirit of Marxian activism, i.s., the doctrine that “philosophy has 
hitherto confined itself to interpreting the world: the point, however, is to change it.” (K. "Marx, Theses on Feuerbach [English 


ed.], London, 1934), no. xi.) 


«1 W, H. Walsh, An Introduction to the Philosophy of History (London, 1951), p. 14. 
48 Mill, Principles of Political Economy (London, 7th ed., 1871), Bk. II, ch. i, sec. x. 
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speak of abolishing ren! in Russia is unexception- 
able. The solution to the difficulty is to recognize 
the existence of another important distinction, 
namely, that between changing a law and changing 
the range of application of a law. What the Russian 
rulers effected by abolishing private property in 
land was to restrict the range of application of the 
law of rent by insuring that it did not operate in 
the U.S.S.R. Alternatively, they may be said to 
have insulated the citizens of the U.S.S.R. from 
the operation of that law; and this manner of 
speaking is revealing, because it shows that what 
they did was in effect to use one law to counteract 
another law. For this is essentially what insulation 
consists in. Thus, when one insulates a body carry- 
ing a positive charge from a body carrying a 
negative charge by encasing both bodies in rubber, 
one uses the law that rubber is an electrical in- 
sulator to counteract the law that bodies carrying 
unlike charges attract each other. Similarly, when 
the Russian rulers made a law prescribing penalties 
for owning land, they used the psychological law 
that men tend to be deterred by the prospect of 
pain to counteract the economic law of rent by re- 
stricting the spatial range of application of the 
latter. This is really the better terminology to use 
respecting the non-eternity of scientific laws also 
(above). Instead of saying that Mendel’s Law of 
Independent Assortment had a beginning, and that 
the laws of the association of ideas may have an 
end, it is preferable to say that the former has, and 
that the latter may have, a temporally restricted 
range of application. 


3.5. The Variability of Physical Laws 

Characteristically, modern cosmology *® presents 
the uniformitarian issue in the grand manner. The 
protagonists of Uniformitarianism and Progression- 
ism are Hoyle and Dirac respectively. (The 
catastrophist geologists of the last century were also 
known as Progressionists.) This shows again that 
the issue is not local to any particular study, such 
as historical geology or civil history. 

The Uniformitarianism of Hoyle’s Steady-state 
Theory is embodied in the Perfect Cosmological 
Principle, which postulates (1) that primary 
physical laws are invariable with respect to both 
space and time. It is called “perfect” to distinguish 


it from the Imperfect Cosmological Principle of 
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Milne who, in his Kinematic Theory of Relativity, 
postulates that these laws are invariable with 
respect to space only. Hoyle’s theory accepts that 
the Universe is expanding, as is shown by Hubble’s 
observations, and reconciles this with the Perfect 
Cosmological Principle by postulating (2) that 
matter is being created continuously. This process 
counteracts the continuous dilution of the material 
of the Universe by the ceaseless drift to infinity of 
the receding galaxies. Consequently, this theory is 
also called the Continuous Creation Theory. 
Postulate (2), however, conflicts with Einstein’s 
Law of the Conservation of Mass-energy, which 
Hoyle rejects accordingly. 

The Progressionism of the rival theory is em- 
bodied in Dirac’s Cosmological Principle, which 
postulates that “all very large dimensionless num- 
bers which can be constructed from the important 
constants of cosmology and atomic theory are 
simple powers of the epoch (or age) with coefficients 
of the order unity.” E.g., the Force Constant, 
which is the ratio of the electric force to the 
gravitational force, varies directly as the age of 
the Universe; and G varies inversely as the age of 
the Universe. On this theory, therefore, primary 
physical laws are variable with respect to time. 

We saw earlier (3.2, above) that the case for 
Uniformitarianism rests on the extent to which 
uniformitarian theories satisfy the three criteria for 
an acceptable theory, namely, power, possible 
truth, and simplicity. It is by reference to these that 
one has to choose between a uniform world, such as 
Hoyle’s, and a non-uniform world, such as Dirac’s. 
It will suffice for our purposes to indicate in bare 
outline how Dirac’s theory measures up to these 
tests. 

As to the most important of these, namely, 
power, the theory seems to be in conflict with fact, 
For it has been calculated that, on Dirac’s Cos- 
mological Principle, the value of G about 25 x 107 
years ago must have been about 1/10 greater than 
it is now. But, since the law connecting the masses 
with the luminosities of stars involves G, this im- 
plies that the radiation from the Sun would have 
made the Earth too hot to support any life at that 
time. However, it is known from fossil evidence that 
in fact life did exist on Earth in that Palaeozoic era. 
Part of Dirac’s reply to this objection consists in 
pointing out that the chronology needs to be 
altered. This is because, on his principle, the Jaws 


1 Toulmin and Goodfield, of. cit. (Note 6, above), ch. xi. H. Bondi, Cosmology (Cambridge, 1952); J. Singh, Madern Cosmology 


(London, Penguin Books, 1970), chs. viii, ix, x. 
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of radioactive decay, e.g., the half-lives of radio- 
isotopes, also change with time; so that estimates 
of the age of the Earth need to be revised, since 
they are based on laws about rates of radioactive 
decay. This, however, complicates the situation 
seriously, and is part of the reason why it is felt 
that Dirac’s theory fails to satisfy the least important 
of the three relevant tests, namely, simplicity. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that the 
Uniformitarianism of the stratigraphers and palac- 
ontologists of the last century receives strong support 
from the radioactive method of dating. Their 
chronology, which is based on the sequence of 
rock-strata and fossil-forms, is confirmed well by 
the radioactive technique, which is fundamental, 
since it is founded on a basic physical fact, namely, 
a property of the atomic nucleus. 

As to the third test, Dirac’s theory is what we 
distinguished earlier (3.2, above) as a possible 
theory rather than a possibly true theory. It is, and 
indeed must be purely hypothetical, since it is not 
possible to argue, e.g., that it is possibly true that 
the value of G was about 1/10 greater about 25 x ro” 
years ago as one can argue that it is possibly true 
that the value was the same then as now just be- 
cause it does have a certain value now. 

Nevertheless, the vital point for the purposes of 
this inquiry is that Dirac shows that non-uni- 
formitarian theories are perfectly possible ways of 
explaining the facts. In particular, his theory re- 
futes Lyell’s®° extravagant claim in behalf of 
Uniformitarianism that “our estimate . . . of the 
value of all geological evidence . . . must depend 
entirely on the degree of confidence which we feel in 
regard to the permanency of the laws of nature. 
Their immutable constancy alone can enable us to 
reason from analogy by the strict rules of induction, 
respecting the events of former ages.” If it were 
really true that Uniformitarianism alone makes it 
possible to interpret geological, cosmological, etc., 
evidence, then that of course would decide the 
issue conclusively in favor of that doctrine. Dirac’s 
theory shows, however, that it is quite possible to 
interpret it on the hypothesis that some, indeed most 
primary physical laws are inconstant with respect 
to time. But it is imperative to add that no theory 
can postulate that all primary laws are inconstant. 


50 Lyell, op. cit. (Note 3, above), I, 165. 
51 Montesquieu, The Spirit of the Laws (Paris, 1748). 


For this postulate.is excluded as meaningless by the 
Verifiability Principle of Significance. Dirac him- 
self, e.g., accepts and postulates the constancy of 
Einstein’s Law of the Conservation of Mass- 
energy, herein again differing fundamentally from 
Hoyle. l 

One might perhaps think that the justification 
of the Principle of Uniformity resides in this last 
consideration. But that would be wrong. The 
Principle of Uniformity is not the true statement 
that any theory must take it that some primary laws 
are constant, because the proposition that no pri- 
mary laws are constant is untestable and so 
meaningless. It is the defeasible presumption that 
all primary laws are constant. ; 


3.6. The Mutabiltty of Psychological Laws 

We have seen (2.1.1, above) that Uniformi- 
tarianism in social science appears first in the work 
of Hume, who gives a notable formulation of the 
Principle of the Uniformity of Human Nature. But 
it also appears first simultaneously in the work of 
Montesquieu, *+ who is in effect the first sociologist. 
Montesquieu advances the same view as Hume and 
Mill of constant primary laws of human nature 
producing inconstant secondary laws by operating 
in variable circumstances. Prominent among his 
“general causes” (i.e., primary laws) are climate 
and geography. The identity of the views of 
Montesquieu and Hume is no coincidence, since 
they knew well and admired each other’s work.5* 
Hume’s Conservatism is also grounded, at least in 
part, in his Uniformitarianism, since the concept 
“revolution” is the counterpart in civil history of 
the concept “catastrophe” in historical geology. 

But let us examine, not the question whether the 
primary laws of human nature change, but rather 
the question whether they can be changed de- 
liberately by human agency. The transmutation of 
human nature is an older ideal than the trans- 
mutation of the elements. As Rutherford 54 
achieved the latter by the historic endothermic 
nuclear reaction which he induced in 1919, so per- 
haps the former may be accomplished in the future 
by essentially similar means (see below). In par- 
ticular, many have pondered the problem of how 


52 Hume, An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals (London, 1751), sec. III, pt. ii; E. C. Mossner, The Life of David Hume 


(Edinburgh, 1954), p. 229. 
53 Cp. Note 40, above. 
84 E. Rutherford, The Newer Alchemy (Cambridge, 1937). 
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to regenerate Man by transforming him from a 
selfish being into a social one, i.e., of how to change 
the primary law that men pursue their private 
interests into the law that men pursue the public 
interest. 

A favorite answer to this question is that the 
appropriate means to this end are legislation and 
education; so much is common ground to, €g., 
Plato and the Utilitarians. Mill’s 55 treatment of it 
is representative. Granted the Principle of Utility, 
that actions are right if they conduce to the general 
happiness, how are men to be made to behave 
rightly as thus defined? First, says Mill, by law; 
i.e., by creating by legislation an artificial identity 
of private and public interests, so that men will in 
fact advance the public interest in advancing their 
own interests. Secondly, by teaching; i.e., by 
establishing in men’s minds an associaticn of the 
ideas of private and public interests, so that they 
will want to promote the public interest. This 
artificial desire for the common good will reinforce 
the natural desire for it which originates in the 
feeling of fraternity. Finally, the artificial and the 
natural desire for the common good are to be 
reinforced by supernatural sanctions, i.e., by 
teaching the ideal of social service as the central 
article of the Religion of Humanity å la Gomte. 

From the reformer’s point of view, it would be an 
excellent thing if the traits formed by an appropriate 
education were hereditary. How pleased. Plato 5¢ 
would have been to think that the qualities of 
leadership implanted in early generations of 
Guardians would be transmitted to their succes- 
sors! ‘This, of course, is why Lamarck’s doctrine of 
the inheritability of acquired characteristics has 
always been a favorite with social innovators. 
Condorcet and Godwin, Samuel Butler and 
Bernard Shaw, Michurin and Lysenko all embraced 
it. Unfortunately for them, if not for us, the evi- 
dence against that doctrine is conclusive, and 
Zirkle ®" puts it on a par with the Ptolemaic solar 
system. 

Plato’s policy of allowing Guardians to have 
children only by Guardians is a crude form of 
eugenics by artificial selection. Muller 58 advocates 


§5 Mill, Utilitarianism (London, 1863), ch. iit. 


a more sophisticated policy of the same sort, which 
consists essentially in applying to men and women 
the techniques of artificial insemination and ova 
transplantation which have been used very success- 
fully by breeders to improve the quality of horses, 
cows, poultry, etc. On this view, socializing Man 
would be partly a problem of negative eugenics, 
namely, of breeding wolf-like characteristics out of 
him, and partly a problem of positive eugenics, 
namely of breeding sheep-like characteristics into 
him. It is pertinent to add that eugenics is a field 
in which it is both especially easy and especially 
dangerous to make the same sort of mistake,as 
Mill 5® makes in his “proof”? of the Principle of 
Utility, and to slide insensibly from talking about 
breeding in (or out) desired (or undesired) traits 
to talking about breeding in (or out) desirable (or 
undesirable) traits, There is no reason to doubt the 
possibility of the policy which Muller advocates. 
But it would take a very long time to implement it, 
because a generation of men is so much longer than 
a generation of wolves or of sheep. 
In principle, an instant and radical way of 
ocializing Man is by induced genetic mutation or 
genetic engineering. Muller opened up this way in 
1927, when he showed how X rays could be used 
to change the genes of fruit flies. But the difficulties 
in such a program are immense, and Scheinfeld,®° 
e.g., considers that, though such techniques may be 
applicable to the lower animals, their application 
to Man lies at the very limit of possibility. It is a 
question of identifying the DNA molecule (i.e., 
gene) on which sociability depends, of locating it on 
the chromosome, and of so changing its composition 
that from being an “ordinary” gene it becomes a 
“superior” one. This might be achieved by bom- 
barding its constituent atoms with some suitable 
subatomic particle (see above). 

A large part of the difficulty lies in the fact that 
the great majority of genetic mutations are un- 
desirable. The effects of the radiation released by 
exploding nuclear bombs shows that for Man to 
change Man’s genes is only too easy; but changing 
them in a desired direction is quite another matter. 
It is necessary, therefore, to mark one more sig- 


56 R, H. S. Crossman, Plate To-day (London, revised ed., 1959), ch. vii. 
5? C. Zirkle, Death of a Science in Russia (Philadelphia, 1949), p- 16. It is a pleasure to have to add that Zirkle’s report of the 


demise of genetics in the U.S.S.R. was premature 
58H. J. Muller, Out 

this book long before its publication. 
5° Mill, Utilitarianism, ch. iv 


of the Night: A Biologist’s View of the Future (New York, 1995). Muller advocated the policies detailed in 
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nificant distinction in the notion of changing a 
scientific law additional to those already drawn (3.4, 
above). It is the difference between changing a law 
intentionally in an intended direction, and changing 
a law intentionally in an unknown direction, or at 
random. 

These developments lie in the future. So, since 
their history does not yet exist, it is necessary to 
invent it. Let us therefore envisage the following 
imaginary situation, disregarding its extreme im- 
probability. By 3000 A.D., Man has changed from 
a selfish being to a social one as a result of natural 
genetic mutation; but men living after that date 
are unaware of this fact. In 3073, two rival 
economic historians, a Uniformitarian and a 
Catastrophist, are disputing the interpretation of 
the economic history of the 2oth century. They 
agree that all the evidence indicates that, in that 
age, men were selfish, and aimed at promoting their 
own interests rather than the general interest.®1 
The Uniformitarian explains this by the theory 
that (1) men in the 2oth century, like men in the 
31st century—and indegd like men in all times and 
places—were social; but (2) men believed in the 
2oth century that the best way to advance the pub- 
lic interest was to advance their private interests. 
He contends that it is no more surprising that the 
men of that rude age should have held this strange 
belief than that the men of a still more primitive 
period should have thought that the Earth was flat. 
He urges further in support of his theory that it is 
powerful, since it explains all the known facts; that 
it is of course possibly true, since the fact that gist 
century Man is social shows that goth century Man 
may have been so too; and that it is simple, inas- 
much as it postulates that the same law of the 
sociability of human nature obtained then as 
obtains now. 

The Catastrophist, on the other hand, advances 
the theory that (1) men in the 2oth century were 
selfish; but (2) they suddenly became social toward 


the end of that century. Specifically, what happened 
was that in or about 1984, an enlightened and 
benevolent despot seized power by means of a 
universal revolution, and had men socialized by 
induced genetic mutation. Furthermore, being one 
who liked to do good by stealth, the despot allowed 
no record to be made of what he had had done. 
The Catastrophist points out that his theory, too, 
explains all the known facts. Nor has he any 
reservations about its possible truth. The history of 
the Russian and German dictatorships in the first 
half of the 20th century, he notes, show how easily 
a despot could have seized world-wide power in 
1984 and prohibited any record of his socialization 
of Man. As for the technical possibilities, the rapidly 
accelerating rate of progress in molecular biology 
since the pioneer work of Muller in 1927 and the 
fundamental discoveries of Watson, Crick, and 
Wilkins in 1953 leaves it in no doubt, he submits, 
that a despot could have had the genetic change in 
question effected by 1984. Nor, finally, on the score 
of simplicity, does he consider his theory to be any 
less acceptable than that of his Uniformitarian 
opponent, since both theories consist in just two 
postulates. 

Contemporaries of these two historians, liebre 
might well find it hard to decide which of these two 
possibly true explanations of the economic facts 
of the 2oth century is the true explanation. We, 
however, who have the advantage of knowing the 
facts of the matter (since we invented them), also 
know that actually neither theory is wholly true. 
The Uniformitarian is right in thinking that there 
was no artificial, sadden change in a primary law 
of human nature, but wrong in thinking that there 
was no change in it at all. Conversely, the Catas- 
trophist is right in thinking that there was a change 
in a primary law of human nature, but wrong in 
thinking that the change was artificial and sudden. 
The essential point is, however, that the economic- 
historical theory of our imaginary Catastrophist, 


81 The concept with which economists work is, of course, not that of Selfish (or Egoistic) Man, but that of Economic Man. 
The two concepts differ in the following major respects. We have defined Egoistic Man as one who is always motivated by 
the desire to advance his own, rather than the public interest. But Economic Man is defined (1) as aiming to advance his own 
economic, ie. pecuniary interest; (2) as aiming to do this only when performing economic transactions, i.e. in business hours; and 
(3) as aiming to do this from any motive, e.g., either from the altruistic motive of amassing a fortune to give to the poor, or from 
the egoistic motive of amassing a fortune to spend on himself. The concept of Economic Man is fruitful because it applies roughly 
to Everyday Man, since it is approximately true that Everyday Man tries to maximize his economic advantage when doing 
business. However, the concept of Egoistic Man comprehends that of Economic Man, in the sense that one who is always 
motivated by the desire to promote his own interest will also be one who aims to promote his economic interest in his economic 
transactions. Consequently, the use of the wider concept in the present context is justified. See Mill, “On the Definition of 
Political Economy,” Essays on Some Unsettled Questions of Political Economy (London, 1844); J. N. Keynes, The Scope and Method of 
Political Economy (London, 4th ed., 1917), ch. iv., sec. 2; G. Ryle, “The World of Science and the Everyday World.” Dilemmas 
(Cambridge, 1954). 
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like the cosmological theory of the real Dirac (3.5, 
above), shows again that, contrary to what Lyell 
alleges, it is just as possible to interpret the past and 
the remote by non-uniformitarian theories as it is 
to do so by uniformitarian ones. 


4. SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

My main conclusions are as follows: 

First, on the problem of meaning, “Nature is 
uniform” means that Nature is constant in respect 
to its primary laws, but not necessarily to its 
secondary ones; i.e., that primary laws, but not 
necessarily secondary ones, are invariable with res- 
pect to space, time, and circumstance. The question 
“Is the World uniform ?” in the sense defined must 
be interpreted as the question “Is a’s uniform 
(theory of the) world preferable to 6’s non-uniform 
(theory of the) world?”, else it is unanswerable. 

Secondly, on the problem of episternological 
status, the Principle of Uniformity is a defeasible 
presumption or conditional rule. Its force is that 
there is a defeasible presumption fro any uni- 
formitarian theory. This is Procedural Uniformi- 
tarianism; and since Factual Uniformitarianism is 
incompatible with it, the latter must be rejected. 
The concept “presumption” works in sub- 
stantially the same way here in science and history 
as it does in morals, politics, and law. 

Thirdly, on the problem of justification, the 
reasons for the existence of a defeasible presumption 
fro any uniformitarian theory are that any such 
theory is necessarily to that extent a simple ex- 
planation, is necessarily a possibly true explanation, 
and is very probably a powerful explanation of the 
problematic facts. 

Fourthly, however, non-uniformitarian theories 
which postulate that some (but not all) primary 
laws are spatially inconstant, or else either change 
or are changed with time, are also possibly accept- 
able explanations of the problematic facts. The 
choice between a uniformitarian theory ard a non- 
uniformitarian rival theory is made by reference to 
the three criteria of power, possible truth, and 
simplicity, in that descending order of importance. 
But since all decisions between competing theories 
are made in the light of these three tests, there is 
in this respect nothing special about choices be- 
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tween uniformitarian theories and non-uniformi- 
tarian ones. E.g., deciding between a uniformitarian 
theory and a non-uniformitarian theory of the 
evolution of the Solar System is in this respect no 
different from deciding between a mechanical 
theory and a non-mechanical theory of the opera- 
tion of the Solar System. 

Fifthly, the issue of Uniformitarianism vs. Non- 
uniformitarianism (i.e, a conflict between a 
uniformitarian theory and a non-uniformitarian 
one) may arise in any branch of science or history— 
e.g., in philology.®* It is a mistake to think that the 
only areas in which it presents itself are what 
Whewell ® calls the palaetiological sciences, such as _ 
historical geology, archaeology, and evolutionary _ 
biology; although, admittedly, these are the fields in 
which it manifests itself most strikingly. In fact, it 
appeared first over the question of the invariability 
of primary laws with respect to space, not to time, 
with the opposition of Newton’s world to Aristotle’s. 

Sixthly, pure Uniformitarianism and pure 
Catastrophism are extremes. Few, if any, modern 
scientific or historical theqries are exclusively one 
or the other, but rather possess to some extent 
features of both. In this respect, the distinction 
between Uniformitarianism and Catastrophism re- 
sembles that between experimental sciences and 
sciences of observation. 

Finally, the co-ordinate Principles of Uniformity 
and of Continuity are both subordinate to what I 
have called the Minimax Presumption, which is 
itself a synthesis of the Principles of Determinism 
and of Parsimony. A very interesting question is 
whether the secondary Principle of Uniformity will 
go the way of the secondary Principle of Continuity, 
i.e whether non-uniformitarian theories will 
supplant uniformitarian ones as, in the process of 
“quantization,” discontinuous theories have sup- 
planted continuous ones. It is a question which 
only the science and history of the future can 
answer. But it would perhaps be surprising if, 
within the limits indicated in the preceding con- 
clusion (above), there were to be a shift in the 
non-uniformitarian direction. It depends largely on 
the extent to which Man is both able and willing 
to change the laws not only of his own nature but 
also of the natures of other things as well.®4 
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#2 According to Bloomfield, the science of philolegy dates in effect from the 18th century, when men abandoned the typically 

Sevens idea that languages originated in an act of God. L. Bloomfield, Language (New York, 1939), 5 ff; Genesis, ch. xi, 
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II. EXISTENTIALISM AND THE 
FEAR OF DYING 
MICHAEL A. SLOTE 


ji: this paper I shall present a fairly systematic 

“existentialist” view of human anxiety about 
death and human responses to that anxiety, based 
onethe work of Pascal, Kierkegaard, Heidegger, 
and Sartre. My main purpose is constructive, rather 
than exegetical. What seems to me most distinctive 
and important about the work of these existentialist 
authors is their approach to the fear of dying—or at 
least the relevance of what they say to that subject, 
for sometimes, when they deal with other topics, 
what they say can (I shall attempt to show) be 
used to illuminate the nature of human responses 
to the fear of death. But I think that much of what 
these authors say about the fear of dying is inchoate, 
confusing, or incomplete, and requires supplemen- 
tation, clarification, and systematization of the kind 
I shall be attempting to provide here.+ 


I 


‘Perhaps the central locus of discussion, by an 
Existentialist, of human attitudes toward and 
responses to death is the section of Kierkegaard’s 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript called “The Task of 
Becoming Subjective.” According to Kierkegaard, 
becoming subjective is “the most difficult of all 
tasks in fact, precisely because every human being 
has a strong natural bent and passion to become 
something more and different.” 2 But what is it to be 
subjective or to be objective, and why is the former 
so difficult and the latter so tempting? Part of 
Kierkegaard’s explanation involves him in a con- 
trast between the subjective and objective accep- 
tance of Christianity. But Kierkegaard also applies 
the subjective/objective distinction to attitudes to- 
ward life and death generally. And what unites 
Kierkegaard in the “Becoming Subjective” section 
of the Postscript with such non-religious Existen- 
tialists as Heidegger and Sartre is the fact that he has 
something to say about human attitudes toward 


life and death that presupposes no particular form 
of religiosity and that has not, I think, been said by 
anyone outside the existentialist tradition. And it is 
this aspect of Kierkegaard’s work that I shall be 
examining. 

According to Kierkegaard, to have an objective 
attitude toward one’s life is to have the kind of atti- 
tude toward one’s life encouraged by an Hegelian 
view of the world. On such a view, one is part of a 
larger “world-historical” process of the self- 
realization of Reason or Spirit, and one’s life takes 
on significance if one plays a role, however minor, 
in that world-historical process. One does not have 
to be an Hegelian to think in this kind of way. One 
can be thinking in a similar way if, as a scientist or 
philosopher, e.g., one devotes oneself to one’s field 
in the belief or hope that one’s life gains significance 
through one’s contribution to something “bigger.” 

Kierkegaard says that people with such an atti- 
tude have an objective attitude toward their lives; 
and he wants each of us to dare to become subjec- 
tive and renounce this “loftily pretentious and yet 
delusive intercourse” with the world historical.’ 
Those who live objectively are, according to 
Kierkegaard, under a delusion or illusion, and if 
so, then surely he has a real argument in favor of 
being subjective. For Kierkegaard, at least part of 
the illusion is, I think, the belief that by living ob- 
jectively, one’s dividend, what (good) one gets 
from life, is greater.* In the first place, even if a 
certain world-historical process of development is a 
great good, it is a good that is divided up among 
those participating in that development into many 
parts, none of which, presumably, is large in rela- 
tion to the whole, and so perhaps the good to be 
derived from participating in that development 
will be less than the good to be gained by living 
subjectively. But Kierkegaard then seems to ques- 
tion whether indeed there is any good to be gained 
from living for some world-historical process, since 


1 I shall by no means, however, be discussing all the things these authors say on the topic of death. 


3 Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton, 1960), p. 116. 
3 Ibid., p. 133. 
1 Ibid., p. 1g90ff. 
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one who does so may not be around when it comes 
to fruition. But it is not clear that the good of such a 
process of development must all come at the end of 
that development, so I think Kierkegaard has still 
not given us any very strong reason for believing 
that one who lives objectively is under some kind of 
illusion that his life is better. 

However, in the Postscript Kierkegaard attempts 
to tie up his discussion of living objectively, i.e., of 
living for the world historical, with certain illusory 
“objective” attitudes towards death. One who lives 
world-historically will sometimes say: “What does 
it matter whether I die or not; the work is what is 
important, and others will be able to carry it for- 
ward.” But this is to think of one’s death as nothing 
special, as just one death among others, as a “‘some- 
thing in general.” And Kierkegaard seems to be~ 
lieve that one who thinks this way is under an 
illusion, the illusion that his own death has no more 
significance for kim than the death of (random) 
others, or, to put it slightly differently, that he 
should be no more concerned about his own death 
than about that of others. However, various 
Stoic philosophers would, I think, tend to argue 
that it is Kierkegaard’s belief that one should be 
especially concerned about one’s own death that is 
an illusion, an illusion born, of irrational self- 
centeredness. So it is not obvious that Kierkegaard 
is correct about the illusory nature of objective 
living, or about the advisability of living subjec- 
tively. In any case, the attitude of people who live 
for the world historical toward their own deaths is 
of some interest: they are, at least at some level, 
not as afraid of dying as they might be or as some 
people are. And I think there are interesting impli- 
cations to be drawn from this fact that have some 
of the spirit of what Kierkegaard says in the 
Postscript. 


Da 


II 


Those who live world-historically for same enter- 
prise like science or philosophy seem not to be very 
anxious about dying. And I would like to suggest, 
what Kierkegaard never actually says, that we may 
be able to explain the tendency to live for the world- 
historical as resulting from our characteristically 
human fear of dying. For no one wants to live in 
fear, and since one who lives objectively, for the 
world historical, does not feel the fear of dying that 
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some of us do, there is reason and motive for 
people who have experienced anxiety or fear at the 
prospect of dying to (try to) adopt an objective 
existence, including an objective attitude toward 
their own deaths. But what are the psychological 
mechanisms by which living world-historically 
assuages someone’s fear of death. Here I can only 
suggest, not establish, an answer, and what I shall 
say is intended as exploratory and somewhat 
speculative. 

Consider the claim that people who live for the 
world historical sometimes make that they will be 
or become immortal through their works, or that they 
will live on through their works. Why do people ever 
say such things; if what they are saying is just 
metaphorical, why do they use that metaphor and 
why do they seem to take the metaphor seriously ? § 
It seems to me that such claims of immortality or 
living on are not (if there is no afterlife along tradi- 
tional religious lines) literally true. It is not even 
literally true to say that part of one lives on in one’s 
works, for books, e.g., are not literally parts of 
those who write them. Mareover, even if there is a 
traditional religious type of afterlife, one pre- 
sumably does not live on through one’s works.® 

When we say that we shall live on or be immortal 
through our writings, e.g., I think we sometimes 
make that claim in a serious spirit. We are not just 
joking or deliberately speaking loosely. But when 
someone points out that what we are saying is not 
literally true, I think that most of us are willing to 
admit that what we have said is not literally true. 
How is this possible? It is my conjecture that some- 
one who says he will live on, at least unconsciously 
believes that what he has said is (literally) true. 
Part of the evidence for the unconsciousness of the 
belief, if it exists, is the fact that when someone 
brings it to our attention that it cannot literally be 
true, we are ready, at least on a conscious level, to 
admit that this is so. What (further) supports the 
idea that the belief exists on some unconscious level 
is the fact that we at first express it in a serious vein 
and are not fully conscious that what we are saying 
is not literally true. We have to be reminded that 
what we have said is not literally true, and in this 
respect are not like someone who says that a cer- 
tain person has a heart of gold. In the latter case, 
one is quite clear in one’s mind ab initio that what 
one is saying is not the literal truth. One is, I think, 
often less clear, and in some sense more confused, 


£ Horace in the Odes (3, XXX) seems to be an example of someone who takes the metaphor seriously. 
8 I think that people who talk of gaining immortality through their children also say what is literally false, and their psy- 
chology is, I think, significantly similar to the psychology of those who talk of living on through their books. 
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about the literal falsehood of what one says when 
one says that one will live on in one’s works. And 
this unclarity or confusion, as compared with the 
“heart of gold” case, is some evidence that one who 
speaks of living on in his works unconsciously be- 
lieves that he will do so, inasmuch as the existence 
of such an unconscious belief is one very obvious 
possible explanation of that unclarity or confusion.? 
But what lends the greatest support to the view 
that such an unconscious belief exists in those who 
live world-historically and say they will live on in 
their works is the generally accepted fact that hu- 
man beings naturally tend to fear dying. It is to be 
expected that men will try to avoid that fear and 
repress it, if possible. One way of doing this would 
be to convince oneself that one was immortal 
through one’s works, so that death was not really 
or fully the end of one’s existence. It would be hard 
to convince oneself of such a claim on a conscious 
level, just because of its literal falseness. But such 
belief in one’s immortality could perhaps survive 
on an unconscious level where it would be less 
subject to rational scrutiny, and perhaps be capable 
of counteracting one’s fear of death. The uncon- 
scious delusion of one’s immortality (or living on) 
through one’s works can, if we adopt Freudian 
terminology, be thought of as an unconscious de- 
fense mechanism of the ego that protects us from 
conscious fear about death by repressing that fear 
and counterbalancing it in such a way that it for 
the most part remains unconscious.® And this 
would explain why people who live for the world 
historical are not consciously afraid of dying much 
of the time, and, in effect, why people so often live 
for the world historical.’ 

Let me carry my speculation further. At one 
point in the Postscript (p. 274) Kierkegaard says 
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that to live for the world historical is to forget that 
one exists. This curious claim is, I think, more 
plausible or forceful than it may seem at first. 
Consider a person who lives objectively and 
unconsciously believes that he will live on through 
his books. Such a belief is not just false, but neces- 
sarily false, since it involves both the idea that one 
is alive and the idea that the existence of certain 
works like books is sufficient for one’s continued 
existence; and nothing whose continued existence 
is entailed by the existence of such works can be 
alive. Moreover, the belief that one’s books’ 
existence is sufficient for one’s continued existence 
seems to involve the idea that one has roughly the 
same kind of being as a book or series of books. So I 
think there is something to the idea that one who 
lives objectively somehow thinks of himself as not 
existing as a person, and as not being alive. But he 
presumably does not think this on a conscious level, 
for much the same reason that one does not on a 
conscious level think that one is going to live on 
through one’s works. On the other hand, the 
unconscious delusion that one is not alive (or is of 
the same kind as a series of books) would seem 
capable of counteracting and allaying anxiety 
about dying just as easily as the unconscious belief 
that one is immortal through one’s works does so. 
If one is going to live on in books, one is not going 
to lose one’s life and there is nothing to fear from 
death, so that fears about dying may be prevented 
from becoming conscious by being allayed on an 
unconscious level. Similarly, if one is not really 
alive, or is of the same “stuff” as books, then one 
also has nothing to fear from dying; and one’s 
ceasing to be, if it occurs, will be no more tragic 
than the ceasing to be ofa book.?° So if one believes 
this kind of thing on an unconscious level, it is 


7 Kierkegaard hints at the idea that world-historical people believe they live on through their works when he implies (Pasi- 
scribi, p. 140) that such people need to be reminded that “in the world-historical process the dead are not recalled to life.” 

§ For examples of reasoning similar to that just used that appear in the psychoanalytic literature, see, e.g., S. Freud’s “Splitting 
of the Ego in the Defensive Process” (in his Collected Papers [London, 1956], vol. 5, pp. 372-375) and Otto Fenichel’s The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neurosis (New York, 1945, pp- 479-484). For another philosophical use of an argument like mine above, 
see M. Lazerowitz’ The Structure of Metaphysics (London, 1955, p. 6off.) and Studies in Metaphilosophy (London, 1964, pp. 225ff., 
251). I am indebted to Lazerowitz’ account for some of the structure of my own analysis. 

* J. P. Sartre (in Being and Nothingness [New York, 1956], p- 543) says that “to be dead is to be a prey for the living.” And 
Thomas Nagel (in “Death,” Nods, vol. 4 [1970], p. 78) has tentatively claimed that a man can be harmed or unfortunate as a 
result of things that happen after his death, e.g., if his reputation suffers posthumously. I wonder whether these views are not, 
perhaps, indicative of some sort of unconscious belief that people live on in their works. 

10 The unconscious belief that one is going to live on and the unconscious belief that one is not alive seem to counteract the 
unconscious belief or fear that one is going to die in contradictory ways, the former with the “message” that we are not really 
going to lose what we have, the latter with the “message” that we really have nothing to lose. But we have already seen that the 
unconscious belief that'one lives on in books is itself contradictory or necessarily false, so it should not, perhaps, be so surprising 
that the unconscious uses mutually contradictory means to repress death-fears. On this see Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams, 
ch, 2. For similar use of the (metaphorical?) notion of unconscious “messages,” see Otto Fenichel’s Outline of Clinical Psycho- 
analysis (New York, 1934), esp. PP. 13, 30, $3, 52, 250, 260, 275f. 
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again not hard to see how one’s fear of death may 
be allayed and kept unconscious.*+ Thus it would 
seem that people so often live for the world historical 
because such living involves unconscious beliefs 
(delusions) that help them, more or less success- 
fully, to avoid conscious fears about dying.14 
According to Kierkegaard, however, not only 
does one who lives for the world historical forget 
that he exists, but such a person at least to some 
extent ceases to exist as a person, ceases to live.15 
For if we use our lives as a means to the existence of 
certain works and/or to be mentioned in some para- 
graph or footnote of some authoritative history of 
our field of endeavor, then we are valuing our 
lives no more than we value the existence of certain 
works or our being mentioned in paragraphs or 
footnotes. And when we unconsciously think of 
ourselves as immortal through our works, we are in 
effect thinking that what we lose when we die can- 
not be that important or valuable. And to do and 
think in this way is to put a low value on one’s 
living. But if one places a low value on actual living, 
one will not take full advantage of one’s life (living) 
and that is a bit like already being dead, or not 
alive. So I think there really is something to 
Kierkegaard’s claim that to live world-historically 
is to some extent to cease to exist as a person, to 
cease to be alive. The claim constitutes not literal 
truth, but a forceful and penetrating metaphor. 


It is well known that the fear of dying is a prime 
source of much of human religiosity. Belief in an 
afterlife of the traditional religious sort is one way 
that men can assuage their anxiety about dying. 
What is perhaps not sc well known is how the fear 
of dying can give rise to (and explain) certain 
attitudes and activities of people who are not in any 
ordinary way religious and perhaps also certain 
attitudes and activities of religious people that are 
not generally associated with religion. What I have 
tried to show here is that there are in Kierkegaard’s 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript insights about our 
attitudes toward life and death that can be used to 
help us understand how certain non-religious 


aspects of human life result from the fear of dying. 

In doing so, I have assumed that people who live 
objectively and say that they are not terribly 
anxious about dying are nonetheless afraid of dying 
at some level. And this may seem high-handed. 
However, I am inclined to think that in general 
people living world-historically (who do not 
believe in some traditional religious type of life 
after death) continue to be subject to a certain 
welling-up of death anxiety that can overtake them 
in the midst of their daily lives.14 Despite my own 
tendencies toward the world historical, I have 
often experienced this sudden welling-up of death 
anxiety, and I think that the fact that this phe- 
nomenon is widespread among non-religious 
world-historical people (and indeed among people 
in general) is evidence that fear of dying never 
entirely ceases to exist in (such) people, but always 
continues to exist at least on an unconscious plane. 
For it is easier to imagine such a sudden welling-up 
of fear as the “return of the repressed” and as indi- 
cating a certain inefficiency-of one’s repressive 
mechanisms than to think of it as resulting from 
the sudden regeneration of death fears within one. 
What could plausibly explain such a sudden re- 
birth of death anxiety in medias res? Moreover, the 
earlier-mentioned fact that world-historical people 
(people who live for the world historical) some- 
times seriously say that they will be immortal 
through their works, without being clear in their 
own minds that this is just a metaphor, is, as I have 
already argued, evidence that such people uncon- 
sciously believe that they are immortal through 
their works (or that they are not alive). But why 
should they have such unconscious beliefs, except 
as part of a mechanism to relieve and keep 
repressed their fear of dying? So even such seem- 
ingly innocuous locutions as that we shall be im- 
mortal through our works indicate the existence of 
death fears even on the part of people who live for 
the world historical and claim not to be afraid of 
dying. Let us now turn to Pascal’s Pensées to see 
how the fear of dying affects other aspects of human 
life. 


11 In “A Lecture on Ethics,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 74 (1965), pp. 88. Ludwig Wittgenstein speaks of the feeling people 
sometimes have of being safe whatever happens. He claims that such a feeling or belief is nonsensical; but perhaps this occasional 
feeling is better thought of as the expression of a meaningful, but necessarily or clearly false, unconscious belief that we are safe 
whatever happens, a belief that counteracts the fear of dying and that is roughly equivalent to the unconscious belief that one is 
not alive. For one is absolutely safe (from death) if and only if one is not alive. 

12 do not want to claim that everyone dedicated to some “cause,” to something “bigger” than himself, is living world- 
historically. Such dedication may result from altruism or “conviction” and may not involve the world-historical psychology if it 
is not accompanied by delusions of immortality through one’s works or actions, or the view that one’s own death is unimportant. 


18 Tbid., pp. 118, 175, 271, 273: 


14 See Heidegger’s Being and Time (New York, 1962), p. agaf. 
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There is a famous long passage in the Pensées 
where Pascal talks about diversion, its role in hu- 
man life and its sources. Men “cannot stay 
quietly in their own chamber” alone and meditat- 
ing, for any length of time.15 We need or think we 
need diversion and activity and cannot be happy 
without diverting ourselves from ourselves because 
of the “natural poverty of our feeble and mortal 
condition, so miserable that nothing can comfort 
us when we think of it closely.” 18 Now Pascal does 
not go on to decry the vanity of human diversion 
and claim that life would be less vain if we thought 
more about ourselves and our mortality. He is not 
arguing for the vanity of worldly human concerns 
in the time-worn manner of Ecclesiastes. He has an 
entirely new perspective on where the vanity of 
human life really lies. The vanity of our lives.con- 
sists, for Pascal, in the fact that when we divert 
ourselves (from ourselves), we typically deceive 
ourselves about our motives for behaving as we 
do.}” For example, a man who gambles often con- 
vinces himself that obtaining the money he is 
gambling for would make him happy (at least fora 
while). He focuses on the getting of the money and 
forgets that his real or main purpose is to divert 
himself. Thus if he were offered the money on con- 
dition that he does not gamble, he would be (at least 
temporarily) unhappy, because he seeks diversion. 
On the other hand, if he were offered the diversion, 
say, of playing cards without being able to gamble 
for money, he would also be unhappy. For it is not 
just diversion he seeks; he must also have some 
imagined goal that he focuses on in such a way 
that he does not see that diversion is his real or 
main goal. Pascal does not, however, explain why 
men cannot simply seek diversion without fooling 
themselves about their goal. But an explanation 
can be given along lines that Pascal might have 
approved. Imagine that we divert ourselves in 
order not to have to think of ourselves and also 
realize that this is so. Shall we not ipso facto be 
thrust back into that very awareness of self that we 
sought to avoid through diversion? To realize that 
one wants not to think of oneself because it is un- 
pleasant to dwell on one’s feeble and mortal 
condition is ipso facto to be thinking of oneself and 
opening oneself up to the very unpleasantness one 
wishes to avoid. And if those who want to avoid 


18 New York, 1958, p. 39- 
16 Thid, 
17 Ibid., p. 40. 
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thinking of themselves must remain ignorant of 
that fact if they are to succeed in not thinking of 
themselves, how better to accomplish this than by 
focusing on something outside themselves and 
thinking of it as their goal? 

This explanation of human striving and activity 
applies not just to gambling, but, as Pascal says, to 
the waging of campaigns in love or in war and to 
many other human activities. Many of us fool our- 
selves about our motives much of the time when 
engaged in such activities. One objection to this 
analysis, however, would be that to explain so 
much human activity in terms of the fear of, or 
desire not to be, thinking of oneself is to offer a 
gratuitous explanation of our behavior. Why not 
just say that as animals we have an instinctive 
desire for certain activities that typically involve 
a lack of self-consciousness and that are called 
“diversions” ? But the instinct theory of the origin 
of our diversions has, as it stands, no obvious way 
of explaining the self-deception Pascal points out. 
If we simply have an instinct for certain activities, 
activities that in fact tend to divert us from our- 


- selves, why do some of us much of the time and 


many of us some of the time deceive ourselves into 
thinking that it is winning a certain victory or 
honor or woman that is our main goal, when it is 
the diverting activity leading up to that winning 
that is our main goal. On the theory that we do not 
like thinking about ourselves, however, the fact of 
self-deception can be explained along the above 
lines; so the assumption of a desire not to think of 
oneself is not gratuitous. 

Furthermore, there is good independent evidence 
that people do not like to think about themselves. 
There is, for example, an experience that I have 
sometimes had, and that I think the reader will 
probably also have had; in the middle of thinking 
about something else I have all of a sudden thought 
to myself: “All this is being done by me and all 
these people are talking about me.” I hope this 
description will suffice to convey the kind of 
experience I have in mind. What is interesting, but 
also perplexing and distressing to me, are the fol- 
lowing facts. When I have this experience of my- 
self, there seems to me to be something precious 
about it; and I think: “This is the moment when 
I am most alive; it is very good to have this 
experience.” (There is, after all, a long tradition 
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in which self-consciousness is a great, or the 
greatest, good.) I usually also think that though I 
am at that moment too busy to prolong the self- 
consciousness, I shall definitely set aside a good deal 
of time in the future to take full advantage of this 
kind of experience of self-awareness. But somehow 
that never happens. And when I am again mo- 
mentarily self-conscious in the way I have been 
describing, I again put off a long bout of such self- 
consciousness to the future, despite my typical 
accompanying conviction that the experience of 
being self-conscious is a wonderful one that I really 
should and shall take greater advantage of. All this 
needs explaining, and the obvious explanation, I 
think, is that I really do not like the experience of 
self-consciousness, as Pascal suggests. 

But why, in the end, should we not want to think 
about ourselves? Pascal suggests that the reason is 
that thinking about ourselves makes us think of our 
feeble and mortal condition. He also says about 
man: “to be happy, he would have to make himself 
immortal; but, not being able to do so, it has 
occurred to him to prevent himself from thinking 
of death.” 18 Presumably, then, Pascal thinks there 
is a connection between thinking about oneself and 
thinking unpleasant thoughts about one’s death; 
and this seems to me to be quite plausible. For at 
least while we are absorbed in things outside us, we 
do not think of ourselves, or thus, it would seem, of 
our death; whereas if and when one does think 
about onself, one might very easily think about 
one’s death. It would seem, then, that the explana- 
tion of our diverting ourselves from (thinking 
about) ourselves is that this at least to some degree 
enables us to avoid thinking anxiously about our 
mortality. And so we have now clarified two general 
areas or aspects of human life in terms of the fear of 
dying. Let us turn next to Heidegger. 


IV 


Men’s attitudes toward death are a major theme 
in Heidegger’s Being and Time.1® For Heidegger, in 


18 Ihid., p. 49. 
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everyday life we exist in a mode that Heidegger 
calls the “they” (German: “das Man”). Heidegger 
characterizes this mode of existence as inauthentic, 
at least in part because in it, one is forgetful of the 
fact that death is one’s ownmost possibility and 
cannot be outstripped. By this he means something 
close to the Kierkegaardian idea that one’s own 
death has greater significance for one than does the 
death of others. Heidegger says that such a mode of 
existence is tempting because it tranquilizes one’s 
anxiety in the face of death.?° So it would seem that 
Heidegger can be thought of as providing a 
psychological explanation of certain aspects® of 
human life, which he calls collectively “(being 
lost in) the ‘they’,” and thus that Heidegger is 
doing something similar to what we have seen 
Kierkegaard doing in the Postscript and Pascal 
doing in the Pensées. 21 

According to Heidegger, one important aspect 
of our average everyday lostness in the “they” is 
its typical modes of discourse, chatter, and idle talk, 
and the busy-body curiosity that characterizes such 
discourse. Heidegger points out that when people 
are idly and curiously talking about whether John 
and Mary will get divorced, the actual event, the 
divorce, if it occurs, actually disappoints the idle 
talkers; for then they are no longer able to con- 
jecture about and be in on the thing in advance. 
The curiosity of everyday idle talk is concerned 
with the very latest thing(s), with novelty; and 
what interests in anticipation may be “old hat” 
or out of date when it occurs. Horse races and even 
pennant races in baseball seem to me to be good 
examples of this tendency. We have the keenest 
interest in who will win, but it is hard to maintain 
much interest in such races once we know their 
outcome; there is even a certain disappointment or 
“Jet-down” sometimes when the results of such 
things finally do become known.*? Heidegger’s 
discussion here seems to have a good deal in com- 
mon with what Pascal says about diversion, for one 
way of diverting ourselves from ourselves would be 


19 Our discussion here will be based on sections 27, 35-42, and 47-53 of Being and Time, op. cit. 


2° Heidegger uses “fear” only with respect to things in 
dictated by ordinary usage. 


the world. For death “anxiety” is reserved; but this is not necessarily 


31 Of course, some philosophers will say that by treating Heidegger as an explanatory psychologist, I am treating him as if he 


were operating on the “ontic” level, whereas Heidegger thinks of himself as operating on an “ontological” level deeper than 
the ‘ontic” level on which science, psychology, and most pre-Heideggerian philosophy typically function. However, despite 
many efforts, I myself have never been able to make satisfactory sense of the ontic/ontological distinction. If the distinction is 
viable, Heidegger may have a good deal more to say than I shall be giving him credit for; but we can at least credit him with 
insights on a level with those of a Pascal or a. Kierkegaard. 

33 Of course, some people constantly dwell on past (sporting) events (and their part in them), but I do not think this is 
incompatible with the general tendency I am describing. 
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to be constantly curious about the latest things. 
But why not-be interested in things that are not 
new and be diverted by them? The answer here— 
though it is not one that Heidegger actually gives— 
seems to me to lie precisely in the desire not to 
think of oneself that Pascal lays such emphasis on. 
What is newer is less well known, and the more 
there is to learn about something, the less likely one 
is to get bored with it or to cease being absorbed in 
it, and so be thrust back into thoughts about one- 
self. Furthermore, our earlier discussion of Pascal 
can help: us explain why we are sometimes let 
dqwn when a certain event we have (only) conjec- 
tured about occurs, even though in advance we 
thought that “nothing would make us happier” 
than to know exactly when and how the event 
would occur. For if our goal is distraction from 
ourselves through conjecturing, we cannot very 
well admit this to ourselves without (running a 
grave risk of) defeating that goal; so we somehow 
fool ourselves into thinking that what we want is to 
know for sure about the character of the event we 
are conjecturing about, as a means to our real goal 
of diverting ourselves through conjecturing about 
something or someone outside ourselves; and when 
we cannot conjecture any more, then of course we 
are let down. 

There may be a further reason why the desire for 
novelty is so pervasive in human life—though what 
I shall now be saying is perhaps more speculative 
than anything else I have to say here. As Heidegger 
says (p. 217), when one has the desire for novelty, it 
is as if one’s motive were to have known (seen) 
rather than to know (see); for as soon as one has 
known (seen) something, one no longer wants to 
know (see) it. And there seems to be a certain 
vanity in such a way of dealing with things. Now 
consider what is implicitly involved in wanting, 
say, to have seen Rome, but not to see (keep seeing) 
Rome. There are tours whose advertising has the 
feeling of: “Come to Europe with us and you will 
see 8——count’em—8 countries in 8 days”; and such 
advertising and such tours appeal to many people 
who want to (say they) have been, e.g., in Rome, 
but who do not much want to be in Rome. When 
one makes such a tour, one often even wishes the 
tour were already over so that one (could say that 
one) had already been to Rome in Italy (and to the 
other seven countries). The actual touring, with its 
“inconveniences,” is often not desired or enjoyed. 
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But to want the eight days and the trip to be al- 
ready over with is in a. certain sense to want a part 
of one’s life over with in exchange for a being able 
to say one has been. This desire is in many cases 
unconscious. Sometimes some of us say, with an air 
of seriousness, that we wish that a certain trip or 
period of time were already over. But when con- 
fronted with the implications of what we have said, 
we almost inevitably recoil from what we have said 
and say that of course we do not really want a cer- 
tain part of our life to be already over, perhaps 
adding that we were only speaking loosely or 
jokingly in making our original remark. In that 
case our desire to have a certain part of our life 
over with exists, if at all, only on an unconscious 
level. Evidence that there is such an unconscious 
desire comes from the fact of our original serious- 
ness in saying that we wished a certain trip over 
with and from the fact that we are by no means 
clear in our own minds that we do not mean our 
statement literally, the way a hungry man is, for 
example, when he says that he could eat amountain 
of flapjacks. I think this initial unclarity is best 
explained by (and thus evidence for) the existence 
of an unconscious desire to have a certain part of 
our life over with.?? And perhaps for the very pur- 
pose of keeping this desire out of consciousness, we 
convince ourselves at least temporarily that we 
really want to be in Rome, or feel its living antiquity, 
etc. But then, after we have spent the tour rushing 
about, impatient with tarrying in one place too 
long, we may, upon reflection, recognize that we 
wanted the having seen more than the seeing of the 
places, like Rome, that we visited. 

The logical extension of the wish to have a cer- 
tain portion of one’s life already over with is the 
wish to have one’s whole life over with, and I would 
like now very tentatively to argue that at some deep 
level many of us have this latter wish, and so want 
not to be alive. Part of the reason for thinking so 
consists in the way we deceive ourselves about the 
extent of our desires to have portions of our lives 
over with. We sometimes think: if only it were a 
week from now so that I knew whether p, every- 
thing would be all right. But then when the time 
comes at which everything is supposed to be going 
to be all right, we soon find another reason for 
thinking things are not all right and for wishing 
other parts of our lives over with. I think that the 
initially implausible assumption that some people 


33 Compare here our earlier argument for the existence, in world-historical people, of an unconscious belief in their im- 


mortality through their works. 
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unconsciously wish their whole lives over with, 
wish not to be alive, provides the best explanation 
of this whole perplexing phenomenon. For if one 
has the unconscious desire to have one’s whole life 
over with, there will be mechanisms in force to 
‘prevent it from becoming conscious. If one were 
conscious that one wanted many different parts of 
one’s life over with seriatim, one would be danger- 
ously close to being conscious that one wanted 
one’s whole life over with. So it might reasonably be 
expected that someone with the unconscious wish 
or desire that his whole life was over with would be 
(made to be) unaware of the extent to which he 
wanted particular portions of his life over with be- 
fore they were lived. Thus I think there is reason to 
believe that people who deceive themselves in this 
way unconsciously wish not to be alive.*4 

Tt will perhaps seem more plausible to hold that 
such a wish exists if I can show how it is explained 
by our fear of dying. One way of allaying fear of the 
loss of something is a kind of denial that one might 
call the technique of “sour grapes in advance.” We 
can convince ourselves that the thing we may lose 
is not worth having or that we do not really want it. 
(This recalls the studies psychologists have done on 
the resolution of “cognitive dissonance.) An un- 
conscious desire not to be alive might, then, help us 
counterbalance or keep repressed our fear of dying. 
The existence of such a desire can thus be sup- 
ported in various ways and fits well into the kind 
of theory about our attitudes toward death so far 
proposed. But there is no time to speculate further 
in its favor.®® . 

We argued earlier that if someone thinks of him- 
self as not alive, he will not take full advantage of 
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bis life and it wili be as if he is not (fully) alive. The 
same can be said for someone who wants not to be 
alive. We saw earlier the force of the metaphor that 
some of us are dead. Since it is as if some of us are 
dead because of what we have, unconsciously, done 
to ourselves, there is also force to the metaphor that 
some of us have killed ourselves. To live for the 
having seen and known of things is, metaphorically 
speaking, not to be alive, and to have killed one- 
self.26 And one can also say this about those who 
live for the world historical. I have a tendency to 
put myself entirely into my work and to live for 
something “bigger,” philosophy. But sometimes I 
recoil from such an existence and from myself, and I 
feel that I have really just thrown my life away, 
have been personally emptied, through world- 
historical living. At such a time the metaphor of 
killing oneself seems particularly compelling. 

We have thus far characterized those who live 
world-historically as assuaging the fear of dying via 
the beliefs that they are immortal and/or that they 
are not alive. But I think such people also some- 
times unconsciously wish not to be alive in the 
manner of those who divert themselves with 
novelties.2? (Of course, those who live world- 
historically can be diverting themselves as well, 
e.g., with busy research or advocacy of causes.) For 
one thing, as we have already seen, people who 
live world-historically unconsciously think that 
they are not alive. And they want to think this, at 
least unconsciously, as a means to less fear or 
anxiety. But presumably if one wants to think one 
is not alive, that is because one wants not to be 
alive. This kind of inference from what one wants 
to think to what one wants is surely usually in 


*4 Our earlier argument that we do not like thinking about ourselves can be strengthened along the lines of our present 
argument for the existence of an unconscious wish not to be alive. Similar selfdeception occurs in the two cases. 

25 I have posited the wish not to be alive as an unconscious defense mechanism of the ego that responds to (prior) fear of 
dying. Freud, on the other hand, late in his career posited a basic (id-based) death instinct to account for various phenomena. 
Sce Beyond the Pleasure Princible (New York, 1950). The two sorts of views are incompatible, and so the explanation given just 
now in the text may be mistaken. However, there is some reason to prefer it. Our ego-theory of the death wish fits in better 
with our earlier-discussed theories about the ego’s unconscious handling of the fear of dying. Moreover, other things being equal, 
it is better to treat a phenomenon as a derived phenomenon, within a theory, than to treat it as basic, within that theory. In 
addition, there is the sheer unintuitiveness of supposing that we have death wishes ab initio, rather than acquiring such (irrational) 
wishes in the neurotic process of repression. Finally, it is by no means clear that a basic death instinct is needed to account for 
clinical phenomena. On this see Otto Fenichel’s “A Critique of the Death Instinct” in The Collected Papers of Otto Fenichel, first 
series (New York, 1953), pp. 363-372. 

38 I think we have some inkling of this metaphorical killing when we speak of “killing time” at moments when we want to 
have something over with, want a certain (perhaps boring) part of our lives over with. Use of that phrase may be a disguised 
conscious expression of the unconscious desire not to be alive. 

mae Kierkegaard’s claim in the Postscript (p. 137) that one whose eye is on world-historical things has perhaps found “a highly 
significant way of. . . killing time” seems to indicate some awareness on his part that world-historical people want not to be 
alive and have, metaphorically speaking, killed themselves. Whose time, after all, does one kill except one’s own? And one’s 
time is one’s life. Incidentally, it is natural to say that world-historical people “bury themselves in their work,” and this meta- 
phor seems to suggest the very same things that our use of the metaphor of killing time does. 
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order. Secondly, there is evidence that world- 
historical people tend to want parts of their lives 
over with in much the same way that seekers after 
novelty do. Someone writing a book that is intended 
to advance some field in the long run will often wish 
that the next six months of his life were already 
over so that he could see the book in finished form 
and have the writing of it over with. If only this 
were possible, everything would start being all 
right, he thinks, and he would be ready really to 
live his life again. Such a person, however, will, in 
many cases, be fooling himself about the extent to 
which he wants to “ put off living” by missing parts 
of his life. As soon as there is another book to write, 
or academic appointment in the offing, he may 
very well once again want some part of his life al- 
ready over with. Saying that such a man really 
wants to live, but only wants to avoid certain tense 
or burdensome parts of his life, does not really 
allow us to understand why he so often on such 
slight pretexts (is writing a book really so unpleas- 
ant and tense, considering the rest of the things 
that can be going on in gne’s life at the same time?) 
thinks up reasons for wanting to postpone living by 
omitting some part of his life. Just as a man who is 
always just about to take a vacation and really live 
(it up) for a change, but who never does, can be 
plausibly suspected of preferring his work to a 
vacation or to “life” despite his protestations to the 
contrary, the perplexing behavior of one who lives 
world-historically and keeps wanting parts of his 
life over with while remaining unconscious or 
unaware of the extent to which this is so can, I 
think, only be made sense of in terms of an uncon- 
scious desire not to be alive.2® Such a desire is 
strange and perplexing, perhaps, but no more so 
than the behavior it is supposed to explain. 
Heidegger says many more interesting things 
about the “they.” Idle talk and curiosity seem to 
be interested in anything and everything, though 
in fact, unbeknown to us, limits have been set on 
what we are to be interested in. For example, one 
is not, in the midst of curious talk, supposed to 
bring up the tragedy of life or the inevitability of 
death. Anyone who brings up such things is told 
not to be “morbid.” Heidegger suggests that idle 
talk and curiosity function as a way of keeping us 
from thinking of our own death. For one thing—if 
I may borrow again from our discussion of Pascal 
to supplement what Heidegger is saying here—the 
illusion of interest in everything is an excellent 
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means for blocking off thought about dying and its 
consequent anxiety, since if we believed, while we 
were engaged in idle talk, that we were not sup- 
posed to be deeply talking about death, we might 
very easily be thrust back into the very anxiety that 
idle talk was supposed to avoid. Moreover, the very 
self-assurance and harshness with which someone 
who brings up death in the midst of idle talk is 
branded as morbid tends to encourage and ration- 
alize our avoidance of the topic of death. 

Another device by which everyday living in the 
“they” keeps us from fears of death is by branding 
such fears as cowardly. Heidegger, however, thinks 
that it is more cowardly not to face death anxiously. 
Now there certainly seems to be room for disagree- 
ment on this issue. Some of the Stoics seem to have 
thought that it was irrational, rather than cour- 
ageous, to be anxious about one’s own death be- 
cause death was a matter of indifference. And this 
latter philosophy of death may be correct; but it 
might be interesting at this point to make some 
educated guesses about the psychology of those who 
have advocated the “Stoic” view of death. For to 
my mind there is something strange and suspicious 
about (holding) the view that one’s own death is 
not an evil. I have already discussed the fact that 
despite our best repressive mechanisms, the fear of 
dying sometimes comes upon (some of) us sud- 
denly in the midst of life. When others tell us that it 
is morbid or cowardly to worry about death, we 
are given an excuse or motive not to worry about 
death, and such advice may well help us to get rid 
of the conscious fear of death at least temporarily. 
The philosophical view that it is irrational to 
worry about death because death is a matter of 
indifference may have a similar function to play in 
the psychic lives of those who propound it. 
Philosophers pride themselves on being rational, 
and by branding the fear of dying as “‘irrational,” 
they may give themselves a motive for ceasing 
consciously to worry about death and actually help 
themselves get rid of the conscious fear of dying. I 
am inclined to think, then, that the view that it is 
irrational, and not courageous, to fear death, be- 
cause death is no evil, may well be motivated, in 
many of those who propound it, by the fear of 
death itself, a fear that they are consequently able 
to repress, but not to get rid of. Ifso, then those who 
are helped to repress their fear of dying by holding 
a “Stoic” view of death are under an illusion when 
they claim as rational philosophers to be totally 


36 Gf, Emerson’s remark in his Journals (13 April, 1834) that “we are always getting ready to live, but never living.” 
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indifferent to death. But it might be better to live 
under such an illusion without consciously worry- 
ing about death than to know that one was not 
indifferent to death because one was consciously 
afraid of death. In the light of these complexities, 
it would seem hard to decide between Heidegger, 
on the one hand, and the Stoics and the “they,” 
on the other, as to whether it is courageous to be 
(consciously) anxious in the face of dying. 

Heidegger suggests yet further ways in which 
existence in the “they” tranquilizes our anxiety 
about dying. In the “they” there is an emphasis 
on keeping busy doing things, as the means to, or 
sign of, a full and good life. When someone sug- 
gests that one might do better to be more reflective 
and less busy, the respcnse of the “they” is that by 
keeping busy, one is living “concretely” and 
avoiding self-defeating and morbid self-conscious- 
ness; this encourages the person who hears this to 
keep busy and not reflect on himself, and thus func- 
tions as a means to keeping us from the conscious 
fear of dying. (Consider, in particular, how the old, 
who are especially subject to fears of death, are told 
to keep busy and active.) 

Heidegger points out that someone lost in the 
“they” will admit that death is certain and that one 
(everyone) dies in the end. According to Heidegger, 
in speaking of what happens to “everyone” or to 

“one” eventually, we “depersonalize” and “‘intel- 
lectualize” death. In thus depersonalizing death, 
it is as if the person were saying that death has 
nothing to do with him right now, and this enables 
him to talk about death without focusing on him- 
self or having that particularly intimate experience 
of self-awareness described earlier or, thus, having 
fearful thoughts about death. Also talk about the 
inevitability or certainty of death, etc., may be 
part of a process of “isolation of affect”? in which 
one intellectualizes (about) a certain phenomenon 
to keep away from (consciousness of) certain 
related feelings.*® Heidegger also points out that 
social scientists often seek to create “typologies” 
and systematic theories about humanity in the 
belief that they are thereby penetrating to the 
deepest level on which one can understand hu- 
manity and oneself, but that such intellectual 


“hustle and bustle” may entirely ignore the 
question of the significance for men of their own 
death and death anxiety; such intellectualization, 
he suggests, may serve to keep one from anxious 
thoughts about death by convincing one that one 
has reflected as deeply as it is possible to do, And 
the very stuffiness and detachment with which 
some sociologists, psychologists, etc., sometimes 
declare their desire to plumb the depths of the 
human spirit is, I would think, some evidence that 
they have a deeper need to avoid the feeling of their 
own mortality. 

An important further point that is due, to 
Kierkegaard rather than to Heidegger is that one 
can even overintellectualize one’s response to a 
work, like that of Kierkegaard or Heidegger, that 
attempts to reveal in an “existential” manner the 
importance of our attitudes toward dying.®° 
Spinoza has said that “passive” feelings like fear 
tend to dissipate when we scrutinize them, and this 
may well mean that it is difficult at one and the 
same time both intellectually to focus on and learn 
the significance of death qnxiety and to feel that 
significance. And so there seems to be a real danger 
that someone who reads the writings of Existen- 
tialists will only intellectually understand and agree 
with what they say, and thus fail to derive all the 
benefit one could or should get from reading them. 
Of course, Spinoza’s dictum also implies that it is 
difficult to think intellectually about death anxiety 
while feeling such anxiety. And one reason why I 
and others may be so interested in thinking and 
writing about death anxiety is that such thinking 
and writing may, in effect, involve an isolation of 
affect about death.*! 

In discussing Heidegger, we have brought in 
Kierkegaard and Pascal to help “deepen” his 
analysis of how death anxiety affects large portions 
of human life. I would like now to make use of cer- 
tain ideas of Sartre’s (in ways that Sartre un- 
doubtedly would not approve) to point out yet 
another aspect of human life that can be explained 
in terms of the fear of dying. (However, I shall not 
discuss Sartre’s own views on death, which in fact 
run counter to much of what we have to say on that 
subject.) 


** CE O. Fenichel’s Outline of Clinical Psychoanalysis, op. cil., p. 1gof., for ideas about “isolation of affect” that are related to 


some of the things we have said here and earlier in the paper. 


30 Postscript, p. 166f. 


31 Heidegger also points out that the force of living i in the “they” is such as to make people lost in the “they” scoff at his 
analysis of such lostness, Once one is aware of one’s tendencies to cover up certain anxieties, it may be harder to use the 
mechanisms one has previously used in doing s0; so one who wishes at some level to keep covering up his anxiety has a motive to 


reject Heidegger’s analysis and, indeed, our analysis here. 
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V z 

Being and Nothingness is perhaps most famous for 
its discussion of what Sartre calls “bad faith,” 
which consists in being or putting oneself under the 
illusion that one is not free and cannot do other than 
what one in fact does.3? For Sartre, one is in bad 
faith when one says: I have to get up and get to 
work; I can’t stay in bed, I have a family to feed. 
Bad faith is involved because one does not haze to 
get up and go to work. 

Some people will immediately object to what 
Sartre is saying on the grounds that if deter- 
mimism about human behavior is true and a cer- 
tain person in fact will not stay in bed, then he is 
under no illusion when he says that he cannot stay 
in bed. Since, despite anything Sartre says, it is by 
no means obvious to me that such determinism is 
not (approximately) true or that human beings 
possess free will, I would like now to (re)interpret 
Sartre’s “bad faith” in such a way as to avoid 
assuming either human indeterminism or human 
free will. 

Someone who says he has to go to work in the 
morning will sometimes say: “I have no choice in 
the matter.” But I think that he does have a choice, 
even if a determined and unfree one, and that if he 
cannot stay at home, that is in part because of his 
(perhaps determined and unfree) choice. More- 
over, I think that someone who is reminded of these 
facts will typically be willing to take back his 
original claim to have no choice in some matter, 
will grant that he had been speaking loosely or 
metaphorically. But it seems to me that such a 
person will typically not have been clear in his own 
mind about all this at the time when he originally 
claimed to have “‘no choice.” And for reasons we 
have already gone into at length, I think this indi- 
cates that the person making such a claim uncon- 
sciously believes that he has no choice in a certain 
matter, even though he really does have a (possibly 
determined and unfree) choice in that matter and 
can be brought to conscious awareness of that fact. 
Such a person is under an illusion about the part he 
(and his choosing or deciding) playsin certain events 
or situations, and it is thts kind of illusion that J shall 
call “bad faith.” 


33 See Being and Nothingness, op. cii, Pt. 1. 
32 I hope I shall be forgiven for ignoring plants. 


Bad faith in this new sense is clearly related to 
bad faith in Sartre’s sense. And, assuming that the 
new kind of bad faith does exist, it would be good if 
we could give some sort of explanation of it. 
Sartre’s explanation of bad faith in the old sense 
will not be of much help to us here, since it assumes 
not only that human behavior is undetermined but 
also (implausibly enough) that human beings 
basically realize (believe) that this is so. My sug- 
gestion is that we explain bad faith in my new 
sense in much the same way that we have been 
explaining various other phenomena, namely, in 
terms of the fear of dying. (Indeed, Heidegger 
hints at this idea in Being and Time, p. 239.) I think 
that we can explain bad faith in terms of the fear of 
dying, if we suppose that the illusion of bad faith 
helps to repress such fear and if we borrow one 
further idea of Sartre’s. According to Sartre, some- 
one in bad faith (in his sense) who denies his own 
freedom is, in effect, thinking of himself as a thing 
or object, since things and objects are unfree, etc. 
I would like tentatively to claim that people who 
unconsciously believe that they have no choice, 
say, about getting up in the morning are, in effect, 
thinking of themselves as things or objects,’ since 
things and objects really do lack choice. If we make 
this assumption, we can explain how bad faith in 
my sense enables one to relieve or repress death 
fears. For objects cannot die, and so unconsciously 
thinking of oneself as an object is unconsciously 
to think that one has nothing to fear from death.*4 
(And if one passes away but is a mere object, then 
that is no more tragic than the passing away of a 
rock. i 

w faith in the new sense seems to have much 
in common with living for the world historical. In 
the latter case, one thinks of oneself as not alive; 
in the former, one thinks of oneself as a mere thing; 
and one might wonder whether there is much dif- 
ference here either in the content of these uncon- 
scious beliefs or in the way they act on the fear of 
dying. Furthermore, just as one who lives for the 
world historical can aptly be described meta- 
phorically as not alive®> and as having killed him- 
self, one who lives in bad faith is, metaphorically 
speaking, a mere thing and not alive, and since he 


34 This recalls the Simon and Garfunkel song that goes: “I am a rock, I am an island; and a rock feels no pain, and an island 
never cries.” The idea that we sometimes want to think of ourselves as things to avoid the pain of life or of facing death is not 
new or silly. Moreover, even if people in bad faith only think of themselves, unconsciously, as similar to mere things, that thought 


may itself be capable of relieving the fear of death. 


36 Kierkegaard says that such a person is also a “walking stick,” which suggests the similarity of such a person to someonein 


bad faith who exists as a mere object. 
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has (unconsciously) done this to himself, he has, 
metaphorically speaking, turned himself into a 
thing. And given the fact that the only way a per- 
son really can turn himself into a thing is by 
turning himself into a corpse, it is perhaps meta- 
phorically appropriate to describe someone who is 
(constantly) in bad faith as having killed himself. 
Sartre holds that someone who thinks of himself as 
a mere thing wants (among other things) to be a 
mere thing. And I think we could argue that 
people in bad faith in my sense sometimes uncon- 
sciously want to be things in something like the 
way we earlier argued that people living for the 
world historical want not to be alive. Furthermore, 
the unconscious desire to be an object would seem 
capable of countering the fear of dying in much’ 
the same way that the unconscious desire not to be 
alive does so, and so there is this further similarity 
between living’in bad faith and living for the world 
historical. 


VI 

If what has been said here is on the right track, 
then it would seem that Pascal, Kierkegaard, 
Heidegger, and Sartre all describe phenomena 
that pervade our lives and that are best explained 
in terms of their efficacy in relieving or repressing 
the fear of dying. Our explanation has made use of 
a Freudian type of view of repression and of the 
unconscious. This will certainly make our argu- 
ments here suspect in the eyes of some people. I 
have in effect been “practicing” a kind of “ exis- 
tential psychoanalysis,” and though this term is one 
that was originally used by Sartre in Being and 
Nothingness to describe some of his own procedures, 
it may well apply more accurately to the kinds of 
things I have been doing here. For Sartre does not 
posit an unconscious, but I have followed Freud 
in doing just that. In any case, I hope that this 
paper may bring to light an area, or areas, where 
Existentialism and Psychoanalysis can be mutually 
enlightening. 

Of course, in addition to using psychoanalytic 
ideas, I have also frequently appealed to my own 
experience and intuitions, to how things strike me 
and to the “feel” of certain ideas. Though some 
things, I trust, will strike readers the way they have 
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struck me, this will no doubt not always be the case; 
and when it is not, my appeals to how things feel 
to me, etc., are bound to seem like special pleading. 
Perhaps I am guilty of this, but I do not know how 
to avoid it in a paper like this where personal 
experience may be more relevant to seeing certain 
points than abstract arguments. And perhaps some 
of the ideas or intuitions I have relied on will seem 
more palatable to the reader if he “lives with them” 
and takes the time to see whether they do not, per- 
haps, make sense in and of his experience of him- 
self and the world. For it is in something like this 
way that many of the ideas and intuitions of this 
paper have become acceptable to me. 

In this paper, I have pieced together various 
ideas from Pascal, Heidegger, Sartre, and Kierke- 
gaard, as well as extrapolated beyond what any of 
them has said, to provide a fairly general picture of 
how the fear of dying accounts for many aspects of 
human life. The explanatory “theory” we have 
presented links together phenomena that the 
various Existentialists discussed separately, and as 
such should, given any estandard account of 
scientific method, be more plausible than the 
accounts of the various Existentialists taken separ- 
ately. So I hope I have helped to support and fill 
out the basically existentialist notion that the 
quality of a (non-religious) man’s life greatly de- 
pends on his attitude toward his own death. And 
even if this idea is not particularly prevalent in 
Sartre, we can use things Sartre says to substantiate 
it. 

Some people will complain that I have only been 
doing psychology, not philosophy. But it may not 
be important whether this accusation is true. And I 
also think that when psychology is general enough 
and speaks directly to the human condition, it can 
also count as philosophy. If, as we have argued, 
the main motive for world-historical (or busily self- 
distractive) participation in certain enterprises 
comes from (desire to avoid) the fear of dying, then 
a good many intellectuals, scientists, and others 
may be less pure in motive, less selfless, than they 
are often thought to be.®? And this fact, if it is one, 
is surely very relevant to our understanding of the 
humian condition, and so counts in favor of calling 
what we have been doing philosophy.38 


Received Fuly r0, 1973 


36 Sartre rejects the unconscious for reasons that seem to me to be interesting, but ultimately unacceptable. 


3? This.is not to say that such people should stop doing science, etc., with 


their present motives. They may be happier than 


they are otherwise likely to be, and may be contributing to the intellectual or practical good of other people. Also see footnote 12, 
above. 
** I am indebted to G. Boolos, E. Erwin, B, Jacobs, D. Levin, S. Ogilvy, and M. Wilson for helpful comments on earlier 


drafts of this paper. 
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II. BORDERLINE LOGIC 
DAVID H. SANFORD 


I. INTRODUCTION 


OGICIANS,” said C. S, Peirce, “have been 
at fault in giving Vagueness the go-by.” 1 
“Logicians,” said Saul Kripke similarly in a foot- 
note to his 1970 lectures Naming and Necessity, 
“have not developed a logic of vagueness.” ? Ac- 
tually, a fair amount of work has been done on the 
logic of vagueness since the publication of L. A. 
Zadeh’s seminal paper, “Fuzzy Sets” in 1965.8 
Those involved have often been more closely con- 
nected to Departments of Electrical Engineering 
than to Departments of Philosophy.‘ Various pos- 
sible philosophic objections to the enterprise are 
effectively disarmed by Kenton F. Machina in his 
paper “Vague Predicates.” 5 I shall proceed from 
some of the basic assumptions shared by previous 
workers on the logic of vagueness, give my reasons 
for rejecting other such assumptions, and then de- 
velop a new logic of vagueness. 

. The first assumption I share is that an infinitely 
valued interpretation is appropriate in dealing 
with the application of sentential logic to vague 
sentences. The values are the real numbers be- 
tween 1 and o inclusive. 


[$] =n 


reads “The value of ‘p’ is n.’ Suppose that a fairly 
large number of men, with a normal distribution 
of heights, are lined up according to height. The 
men at either end of the lineup are respectively 
short and not short. The extreme values 1 and o are 
not approached asymptotically. If Jones, at one 
end of the lineup, is five feet tall, then 


[Jones is short] =1. 


And if Smith, at the other end, is six and a half feet 
tall, 


2 Collected Papers (5.446), (Cambridge, 1931). 
3 Semantics of Natural 
3 Information and Control, vol. 8 (1965), pp. 938-353. 


t Much of this work appears in such journals as the Journal of Mathematics, Analysis and Applications, Information Sciences, In- 
formation and Control, and various IEEE Transactions. Two notable exceptions are J. A. Goguen, “The Logic of Inexact 
cepts,” Synthese, vol. 19 (1968-1969), pp. 325-373, and George Lakoff, “Hedges: A Study in Meaning Criteria and the 
of Fuzzy Concepts,” Papers from the Eighth Regional Mesting, Chicago Linguistics Society (April 14-16, 1972), pp. 183-228. 


5 American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 9 (1972), pp. 225-233. 


[Smith is short] =o. 

“Tp]=1” may be identified with “‘It is true that p” 
and “[p]=0” with “It is false that p.” Given this 
identification, it follows from the Principle of 
Bivalence, the principle that any statement is 
either true or false, that for any man Sin the lineup, 
either [S is short]=1 or [S is short] =o. The logic 
of vagueness rejects the Principle of Bivalence and 
thus allows for the possibility that there is no pair 
of men, S and T, standing next to one another in 
the lineup such that [S$ is short]=1 and [T is 
short]=o. If Robinson and Jenkins are both 
borderline cases of “‘short,” though Jenkins is 
shorter than Robinson, then even if we cannot 
assign, in a non-arbitrary way, particular values to 
“Robinson is short” or “Jenkins is short,” we may 
say that 

1 > [Jenkins is short] > [Robinson is short] >o. 

A second assumption I share is that the value of 
a negation is naturally defined as follows: 

[~p]=1—[/]. 

Thus a full-strength law of double negation, 

[=~~], 
is retained. This shows already that the interpre- 
tation considered is inappropriate to intuitionistic 
systems in which 

mapp 
is not a theorem. 

I do not share the assumption that other familiar 
sentential connectives can be a given truth func- 
tional definitions which are appropriate to a logic 
of vagueness. Definitions like the following ad- 
mittedly have an appealing elegance: 

[p v q]=max([p], [9]) 

[$ & q] =min([f], [4]). 


Language, ed. by G. Harman and D. Davidson (Dordrecht, 1972), p. 345, fn. 18. 
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But some of their consequences are undesirable. In 
particular, statements of the form “p & ~p” are 
assigned values which are intuitively too high. If 
[$] =.5, then [~p]=.5; so on the above definition, 
[$ & ~p]=.5. Grant, for a moment, that this 
value assignment really is intuitively too high. 
Truth functional definitions can be produced which 
assign a lower value. We might stipulate, for ex- 
ample, that the value of a conjunction equals the 
product of the values of the conjuncts. But this is 
an unsatisfying compromise. While contradictions 
can still have a value as high as .25, other con- 
junctions receive a value which is intuitively too 
low. If [Jenkins is short] =.5 and [Jenkins is bald] = 
.5, there is intuitively no reason to assign “Jenkins 
is short and bald” a value different from .5. The 
appropriate value of a conjunction is thus not 
determined by just the values of the conjuncts.® It 
makes a difference whether or not the conjuncts 
are logically related in certain ways. 

Intuitions differ about the appropriate value for 
a statement of the form “p & ~p” in a logic of 
vagueness. And many who have no strong opinion 
on this particular point will be reluctant to sacrifice 
the conveniences of truth functionality. I shall try 
to make my intuitions more attractive by appealing 
to the metaphor of logical space. When spatial 
regions of a logic diagram represent prapositions 
rather than predicates, we may think of the points 
on the plane as representing possible states of 
affairs. A possible state of affairs inside the region 
actually obtains only if ‘p’ is true. And if ‘p’ is 
true, some possible state of affairs inside the p region 
actually obtains. No point on the plane represents 
a logically impossible state of affairs. Since the 
boundary of the plane itself does not function in 
the analogy, it is better to picture the plane as un- 
bounded. Conjunctions which might possibly be 
true are represented by intersections of the regions 
which correspond to the conjuncts. Disjunctions 
which might possibly be true are represented by 
unions. As is appropriate for a spatial metaphor to 
explicate a logic of vagueness, regions correspond- 
ing to propositions need not have sharp boundaries. 
When a proposition has an intermediate value, it 
corresponds to some pcint on the boundary of the 
region which represents that proposition. Thus, 
since every boundary is the boundary of a region, if 
a proposition has an intermediate value, there must 
besome region to which the proposition corresponds. 
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When a certain region corresponds to a proposi- 
tion, the entire rest of the plane outside the region 
corresponds to the negation of that proposition. 
Two regions so related may be called complemen- 
tary. Consider a point on the boundary between 
two complementary regions. It is not thereby on 
the intersection of the regions, for complementary 
regions do not intersect. As it is logically impossible 
for any statement of the form “p & ~p” to be true, 
there simply is no region corresponding to “p & 
~p.” And if there is no region, there is no region 
boundary. And if there is no boundary, there is no 
point to which the assignment of an intermediate 
value to “p & ~p” can correspond. [p & ~f]=0, 
no matter what the value of ‘p’. 

Similar considerations show that [p v ~f]=1, 
no matter what the value of ‘pf’. There is indeed a 
region which corresponds to the union of comple- 
mentary regions; it is the entire plane. Every 
boundary of a region is also the boundary of that 
region’s complement. Since no region is the com- 
plement of the entire plane, the entire plane has 
no boundary. Thus there js no point to which the 
assignment of an intermediate value to “p V ~p”, 
can correspond. 

Consider finally two regions which correspond ° 
respectively to “Jenkins is short” and “Jenkins is 
bald.” Suppose that each of these propositions re- 
ceives an intermediate value. The two regions do 
intersect, since it is possible for Jenkins to be both 
short and bald. Any point on the boundary of both 
regions is on the boundary of the intersection, so 
“Jenkins is short and bald” should also receive 
an intermediate value. Also, since it is possible that 
Jenkins is neither short nor bald, there is some 
region which corresponds to the complement of the 
union of the two regions. Thus the union of the 
two regions has a boundary, and any point on the 
boundary of both regions is on the boundary of the 
union. So “Jenkins is short or bald” receives an 
intermediate value as well. In this case, when 
logically independent propositions are considered, 
the values assigned by the above truth functional 
definitions seem perfectly appropriate. 

The spatial analogy shows how something on the 
boundary of two regions can be, but need not be, 
thereby on the boundary of their intersection and 
on the boundary of their union. The value of a 
compound is thus not naturally regarded as always 
determined by the values of its components. 


* Suggestions that a non-cruth-fimctional definition of connectives is appropriate to a logic of vagueness have been made 
before. See Henryk Mehlberg, The Reach of Science (Toronto, 1958), Sect. 29, “Truth and Vagueness,” David K. Lewis's discussion 
of Goguen in “General Semantics,” Synthese, vol. 22 (1970), pp. 65-66; Michael Dummett, “Wang’s Paradox,” unpublished. 
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Relations between components must sometimes be 
taken into account. It will be useful to introduce 
some symbolism to express these relations eco- 
nomically. 


II. A MODAL CONNECTIVE IN THE 
METALANGUAGE 


Since the object language well-formed formulas 
in the forthcoming logic are simply the classical 
wfis, there is no point in repeating a familiar sort of 
definition of a wff. The conditional connective will 
be“ >’, so we may use ‘—>’ in our special metaling- 
uistic formulae. An expression of the form 


E->F 


is well-formed if and only if both E and F are well- 
formed components (wic’s). An expression is a wfc 
only if it is so in virtue of satisfying at least one of 
the following three conditions: 


(i) If A is a wff in the object language, A and 
(A) are both wfg’s. 
(ii) If A is a numeral, A and (A) are both wic’s. 
(iii) If A and B are both wfc’s, then A+B, A—B, 
(A+B), and (A—B) are all wic’s. 


A wff which occurs in a wfc is a propositional com- 
ponent (pc) of that wfc. And a pe which occurs as a 
component of no pe other than itself is, in that 
occurrence, a maximal propositional component (mpc). 
Given a wfc Æ, its numeration, [E], results from re- 
placing each occurrence of a mpc A in E with [4], 
the numerical value of A. A wic which has no pc is 
its own numeration. [((p V g)+r)—-75], for ex- 
ample, is ([p v ¢]+[r])—.75. A numeration al- 
ways designates a number. The purpose of all 
these technical terms is to allow an explanation of 
the expressions of the form 


EF, 


which may be read, “For all compossible (that is, 
simultaneously possible) values of the propositional 
components of E and F, [E] < [F].” That is, there 
are no compossible values of the propositional com- 
ponents of E and F such that [E] > [F]. f4 and B 
are both wfls, then “A > B” is naturally read as an 
expression of semantic entailment. It reads “It is 
impossible for A and B simultaneously to have 
values such that [A] > [B].” When Ais a wi such 
that 1 — A, then it is impossible for A to have a 
value lower than 1, and A is a BL-tautology, a 


7 New York, 1969, pp. 184-188. 


tautology of Borderline Logic. Only very weak 
assumptions about possibility will be employed. 
For any wf A, the following principles hold: 

AI 

o->A 

A> A, 


That is, any wf A has exactly one value at any 
particular time, not greater than 1 and not less 
than o. Our-definition of negation has the following 
two consequences: 


1->(A+~A) 
(44+ ~d) >i. 


Finally, a consequence of part of the forthcoming 
final definition of disjunction which does not em- 
ploy ‘—’ is that 


B—(å vV B). 


III. FURTHER ATTEMPTS TO DEFINE 
CONNEQTIVES 


The following tentative definitions ensure that 
[f & ~p]=oand[pv ~p]=1: - 
If (p+g)—>ı1, then [p& g]=o. Otherwise 
[$ & q]=min([p], [¢]). 
If 1>(p+q), then [pv g]=1. Otherwise 
[p v qj=max(([p], [4]). 


But these definitions also have undesirable conse- 
quences. They fail, for example, to ensure that 

[p& gv ~gI=[P& 9) v P& ~g) 

When [p]=1 and [g] =.5, the left-hand formula is 
assigned value 1, and the right-hand formula is 
assigned value .5. Further consideration of the 
spatial analogy indicates that the right-hand 
formula should be assigned value 1 when []=1. 
Distribution should not fail, nor should any 
classical tautology fail. Satisfactory definitions will 
ensure that any C,-tautology, any tautology of the 
classical two-valued propositional calculus, is also 
a BL-tautology. 

Nicholas Rescher’s Many-valued Logic discusses one 
non-truth-functional infinite valued logic, the 
system PL (“probability logic”) in which the PL- 
tautologies are exactly the C,-tautologies.? In a 
logic of vagueness, of course, “[the ball is red] =.5” 
does not mean anything like “The probability that 
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the ball is red is .5.”? It means rather “The ball is 
neither definitely red nor definitely not red, and it 
isn’t any closer to being red than it is to being not 
red.” Even so, if we have a different interpretation 
of valuations in mind, we should ask whether the 
system PL can be regarded as a satisfactory logic 
of vagueness. It cannot. A probability logic will 
contain a special disjunction rule. 

Ifp and q are mutually exclusive, then Pr(p V q) 

= Pr(p) +Pr(q). 


The analogous principle, 
Ifp—> ~q, then [p v g]=[]+[4], 


.is quite unacceptable in the logic of vagueness. 
Consider again Jenkins. We should not want to 
assign the value 1 to “Either Jenkins is short and 
bald, or he is short and not bald” when we assign 
the value .5 to “Jenkins is short.” But the disjuncts 
are mutually exclusive, and each would be assigned 
the value .5 if we also assign the value .5 to “Jenkins 
is bald.” Mutually exclusive disjuncts need not be 
jointly exhaustive. Although we want a non-truth- 
functional infinite valued logic in which all 
C,-tautologies are tautologies, we do not want 
system PL. 


IV. Frvat DEFINITIONS OF CONNECTIVES 


For the purpose of the forthcoming definition of 
disjunction, it will be useful to extend somewhat 
the notion of a disjunct. It goes without saying that 
A and B are both disjuncts of (A v B). I extend the 
notion of a disjunct by stipulating (1) that * disjunct 
of” is to be regarded as a reflexive and transitive 
relation, and (2) that if A and B are both disjuncts 
of C, then (A v B) is a disjunct of C. Thus, 
“(pvr)” is to be regarded as a disjunct of 
“(pv q) Vr,” and both formulae are to be re- 
garded as disjuncts of themselves. Disjunctions A 
and B are identical if and only if each disjunct of one 
is a disjunct of the other. A is a proper disjunct of B 
if and only if A is a disjunct of B but A and B are 
not identical. A wf D is simpler than a wff A ifand 
only if the number of logical connective tokens in D 
is less than the number of logical connective tokens 
in A. Thus “p v q” issimpler than “~~(pvq)”. 
The definition to determine the value of a dis- 
- junction follows: 


A disjunction A has the lowest value consistent 
with the following two conditions and the actual 
numeration of B, C, and D: 


(D1) If B is a proper disjunct of A, [B] <[A]. 
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(D2) If (a) B and C are proper disjuncts of A 
such that [B]+[C] > 1, and if (b) Disa 
numeral (not greater than 1) or a wif 
(simpler than 4) such that D —> (B+C), 
then [D] < [4]. 


‘Condition (D1), which does not contain the 
modal operator ‘>’, has as a consequence that 
B— (4 v B). The value of a disjunction A is 
determined by condition (D1) if there are no 
proper disjuncts B and C of A such that [B] + [C] > 
1, for then condition (D2a) is unsatisfied, and con- 
dition (D2) does not apply. So when [6] + [g] $L 
[p v q]=max([], [4]). 

Condition (Dz) is a departure from previous 
definitions. It is justified by its consequences and 
not, unfortunately, by its intuitive appeal or ease 
of application. Here “D —>(B+0}” cannot be 
replaced by “[D] <[(B+0)].” It is essential that 
there be no possible simultaneous values of D, B, 
and C such that [D] <[(B+C)]. The stipulation 
that a wff D be related to A by the asymmetric, 
transitive relation “simpler than” eliminates the 
danger of circularity. The Uefinition never requires 
that one use the value of a disjunct A in deter- 
mining the value of A. 

To illustrate the application of this definition, I 
shall show that whenever B and C are proper dis- 
juncts of a disjunction A such that ~B > C, [A] = 
1. Suppose that [C]=n. Since ~B>C, [~B] <n. 
Since [ ~B] =[1] — [B], 1 — [B] <n. Therefore, [B] > 
1—n, [B]+[C] > 1, and condition (Dza) is always 
satisfied. Since 1 > (B+C), there is a numeral D, 
namely 1, such that D —> (B+C). By condition 
(Deb), then, [1] <[4]. Since [1] =1, and a state- 
ment can have no value higher than 1, [A]=1. It 
follows that “p v ~p” always has value 1, since ‘p’ 
and ‘~p’ are proper disjuncts, and ~p —> ~p. 

Conjunction and the conditional are defined by 
using familiar patterns. 


[A> B]=[~A v B] 
[4 & B]=[~(~4 v ~B)]. 


By the result of the previous paragraph, [~A v B] 
=1 if ~~ A -> B. Since ~~ A -> B when and only 
when A —> B, [A > B]=1 if A —> B. It also follows 
from the definitions that if [4 > B]=1, then 
[4] < [B]. 

When the notion ofa conjunct is extended in the 
same way as the notion of a disjunct, and the sense’ 
of proper conjunct similarly stipulated, it is useful to 
derive a definition of conjunction which is parallel 
to the definition of disjunction. 
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A conjunction A has the highest value consistent 
with the following two conditions and the actual 
numerations of B, C, and D: 


(Gr) If B is a proper conjunct of A, [B] 2 [4]. 


(C2) If (a) B and C are proper conjuncts of A 
such that [B]+[C] <1, and if (b) Disa 
numeral (not less than o) or a wff (simpler 
than A) such that (B+C) > (1+D), then 
[D] > [4]. 


On this definition, as should be expected, whenever 
B and C are proper conjuncts of a conjunction A 
such that B-» ~C, [A]=o. Thus the value of 
“p& ~p” is always o. 


V. PROOF THAT ALL BL-TAUTOLOGIES ARE 
C,-TAUTOLOGIES 


A form of argument employed several times in N. 
Rescher’s Many-valued Logic may be employed here. 
A BL-tautology has value 1 under all possible value 
assignments to its components. It therefore has 
value 1 when only the vajue assignments ofo and 1 
are considered. But when only the assignments of 
o and 1 are considered, the definitions above assign 
just the same values as the classical definitions. The 
classical definitions, therefore, will assign the value 
1 to any BL-tautology under all possible assign- 
ments of o and 1 to its components. So every BL- 
tautology is a C,-tautology. 


VI. PROOF THAT ALL Cy TAUTOLOGIES 
ARE BL-T'AUTOLOGHES 


This proof proceeds by taking an axiomatization 
of the classical propositional calculus, showing that 
each axiom is a BL-tautology, and showing that 
the primitive transformation rules cannot lead from 
a BL-tautology to a statement which is not a BL- 
tautology. Since any C,-tautology can be derived 
from the axioms by the primitive transformation 
rules, every C,-tautology is a BL-tautology. 

I shall follow G. H. Hughes and M. J. Cresswell, 
Introduction to Modal Logic (hereafter, IML),® in 
their presentation of Russell’s axiomatization (p. 
17). There are four axioms. 


(Ar) ($ V $) >$ 

(A2) g > ($ y 9) 

(A3) ($y 9) > (y$) , 
(A4) 1>) > (y0 > Vr). 


* London, 1968. 
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It is easily shown that (p v p) >p, q—> (p V 9), 
and (p v g) — (g V f). Since [4 > B]=1 when 
A — B, proofs that (Ar), (A2), and (Ag) are all 
BL-tautologies are trivial. The proof that (A4) is 
a BL-tautology is more difficult. Using the above 
definitions, (A4) may be rewritten as the following 
disjunction: 
(q& ~r) v ((~p& ~9) v Eyn) 


In the extended sense of “disjunct” employed 
here, each of the following is a proper disjunct of 
this disjunction: 
(qq& ~r) vyr. 
(~g & ~f) V $. 
As we have seen already, if a disjunction has two 
proper disjuncts B and C such that ~B —> C, then 
the value of the disjunction is 1. So we can show 
(A4) to be a BL-tautology if we can show that 
~((q & ~r) V1) > ((~g & ~p) V p). 
This in turn can be demonstrated if we can show 
that 
Lemma 1: ¢—> ((¢& ~r) vr). 
For it follows from Lemma 1 that ~((¢ & ~r) v 
r) > ~q. (In general, if A and B are wff’s and 
A — B, it follows that ~B —> ~A.) And a sub- 
stitution instance of Lemma I is 
~g—>((~g& ~p) V $). 
By the transitivity of ‘>’, then, it follows that 
~((q & ~r) V1) > ((~g & ~p) V p). 
A proof of Lemma 1 appears in the Appendix. 
Lemma 1 has as another substitution instance 
~qg > ((~g &~~f) V ~p). 
from which it follows that 
~((~g & ~mp) V ~p) > ~~. 
By the definitions above, this is equivalent to. 
(> 9) &))>4%, 


which can be used to show that the following 
transformation rule cannot lead from BL-tautol- 
ogies to a statement which is not a BL-tautology: 


(TR2) The Rule of Modus Ponens (or Detachment) : 
If æ and (a > 8) are theses, so is £. 


If a and g > $ are both BL-tautologies, then con- 
dition (Cga) is not satisfied and (C2b) is irrelevant 
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to determining the value of their conjunction. So 
by (Cr) the value of their conjunction is the value 
of the lowest valued conjunct, namely 1. But 
((p > q) & p) 4, as just demonstrated. So f 
always has value 1 and is a BL-tautology. 

There is only one other primitive transformation 
rule (IML, pp. 17-18). 


(TR1) The Rule of (Uniform) Substitution: The 
result of uniformly replacing any variable 
in a thesis by any wif is itself a thesis. 


If a thesis is a BL-tautology, this is because of an 
explicit logical relation between its components. 
Logically related components will share a variable. 
Uniform replacement of a variable in a thesis by a 
wf will thus preserve the logical relations between 
the components in virtue of which the thesis is a 
BL-tautology. So (Ri) also cannot lead from a 
BL-tautology to a statement which is not a BL- 
tautology. 

This completes the proof that all C,-tautologies 
are BL-tautologies. Although the Principle of 
Bivalence is suspended on the interpretation pro- 
posed, and propositions are admitted which have 
values between o and 1, no theorem of classical 
propositional logic fails. The contention that the 
use of classical logic presupposes the Principle of 
Bivalence, therefore, is baseless. 


VII. A DeTEeRMINAGY OPERATOR IN THE 
OBJECT LANGUAGE 


A statement such as “ [p] =.5” is not a wif of our 
object language. A logic of vagueness should have 
some way of dealing with statements which assert 
that such-and-such is a borderline case. Following 
Hugh S. Chandler, I shall introduce a determinacy 
operator for the purpose of defining “borderline 
case.” ®” Looking ahead to a predicate logic of 
vagueness, we may define a borderline case of a 
predicate F to be something which is neither 
determinately F not determinately not F. 


[BFx] =[~DFx & ~D~Fs]. 


Since the laws of double negation are retained, 
[Ps] =[~~Fx], and [~D~~Fx]=[~DFx]. The 
borderline cases of not F, those things which are 
neither determinately not F nor determinately not 
not F, are therefore exactly the borderline cases of 
F. In general, [BFx] =[B~ Fx]. 


Any appropriate interpretation of the D operator 
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should have the following consequences (where 
[Bp]=[~Dp & ~D ~p]: 


[Bp] =o when [p]=1 
[Bp] =o when [p]=0 


[Bp] =1 when [p]=.5. 
Since a logic of vagueness is a logic of continuous 
gradation, it seems appropriate to require that a 
definition of the D operator not be a discontinuous 
function. There should be no value n such that if 
[p]=n, then any change in the value of ‘p’, no 
matter how slight, results in a discontinuous change 
in the value of ‘Dp’. p 

Of the many possible definitions of a D operator 
which satisfy all these conditions, one family is 
characterized by the following (n 22): 


[Dp] =1 — (n times [~p]) when [t] > 1—1/n. 
[Dp] =0 when [p] <1—1/n. 


Although the choice is somewhat arbitrary, since 
it seems appropriate that ‘Bp’ should have the 
value r over the middle half of the interval between 
1 and o, I shall stipulate that n= 4. Thus, 


[Dp] =1—(4 times[~p]) when [$] >.75. 
[Dp] =o when [¢]<.75. 


The following table gives some applications of the 
definition: 


$ ~p Dp Dop ~Dp ~D~p Bp (~Dp& 
I o I o o I o 
95 05 8 o -2 I 2 
-9 I 6 o 4 I 4 
8 2 2 o 8 I B 
15 25 o o I 1 1 
5 5 o o I I I 
225 75 o o I 1 I 
2 8 o -2 I 8 8 
eI 9 o 6 I 4 4 
.05 -95 o 8 I +2 2 
o I o I I o o 


It follows from this definition that Dp -> p. If any- 
one wants to join the long succession of philosophers 
who have talked about degrees of truth and to re- 
gard D as a truth operator, I have no objections. 
There is at leāst this much similarity between 
determinacy and truth 4 la Tarski. 
(1 =1:)=({P$]=1) 

The D operator differs from the truth operator 
discussed by Storrs McCall in “A Non-Classical 
Theory of Truth, With an Application to In- 


* “Excluded Middle,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), pp. 807-814- 
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tuitionism” 2 for McCall’s truth operator. is 
logically analogous to necessity in modal system 
S4, while the determinacy operator is not. The $4- 
like principle, 

Dp > DDt, 


is not always assigned value r. 

Now that we are considering wff’s which may 
contain occurrences of the D operator, let us say 
that a wif A is a BLD-tautology, a tautology of 
Borderline Logic with Determinacy, when 1 —> A. 
There is an obvious analogy between the D operator 
ang the necessity operator in systems of alethic 


modal logic. From now on, when I say that a ` 


theorem of a system of modal logic is a BLD- 
tautology, I mean that when the necessity operator 
is regarded as a determinacy operator, the theorem 
is a BLD-tautology on our definition of the D 
operator. 


VIII. PROOF THAT ALL THEOREMS OF 
Mopar System T ARE BLD-TAUTOLOGIES 


The modal system T can be obtained from a 
propositional logic by adding two axioms and one 
transformation rule (IML, p. 31). When the 
necessity operator is replaced by the D operator, 
they are 

(A5) Dp > p 
(A6) D(p > 9) > (Dp > Da) 
(TR3) The Rule of Determination: If « is a thesis, 
Da is a thesis. 
Use of (TR3) obviously cannot lead from a BLD- 
tautology to a statement which is not a BLD- 
tautology. And (A5) is a BLD-tautology, since 
Dp—p. So if (A6) is a BLD-tautology, every 
theorem of T is a BLD-tautology. 
(A6) may be expressed as the Giganction 


~D(p> 9) v (~Dp v D9), 


of which each of the following is a proper disjunct: ` 


Dq 
~D(p > q) v ~Dp. 


If a disjunction has two proper disjuncts B and C 
such that ~B-»>C, then the value of the dis- 
junction is 1. Since the negation of the second of 
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the above proper disjuncts is, by the definitions of 


the various connectives, equivalent to 
D(p > 9) & Dp, 
to prove that (A6) is a BLD-tautology one need 
prove only that 
(D(p > g) & Dp) + Dg. 
Here is such a proof. 


(1) (p> 9) &p)>4q Derived from 


Lemma 1 in Sect. 


Obvious by the 


(2) Ifp — q, then 
Dp > Dq definition of D. 
(3) D((p > 9) & $) > (1), (2). 
Dq 
(4) (Dp & Dg) > Lemma 2, proved 
D(p & 9g) in Appendix. 


Substitution in- 
stance of (4). 


(3), (5), & the 
transitivity of ‘—> 


(5) (PD > q) & Dp) > 
D((b > 4) & $) 


(6) (D(p > q) & Dp) > 
Dq 


IX. CONJECTURE THAT ALL BLD- 
TAUTOLOGIES ARE THEOREMS OF 
Mopar System T 


Although I do not know of any BLD-tautologies 
which are not theorems of modal system T, I do 
not have a proof that there are none. The con- 
jecture, however, seems reasonable. If there is a 
modal system distinct from T which has all and 
only BLD-tautologies as theorems, it is not a 
system mentioned in IML. For every system men- 
tioned in IML which contains T but is distinct 
from T contains either an S4, system or the 
Brouwersche system B (IML, pp. 57-58, 259-260). A 
S4, system is obtained from T by adding an axiom 
of the form 


Lp > Lps 
But no analogous principle of the form 
D,p > Dath 


is a BLD-tautology. For any n, there is a value m 
such that when [$] =m, 


[Df] > [Pa]. 


10 American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 83-88. In this and other articles, McCall urges that the principles of bival- 
ence can be abandoned without giving up the law of exchided middle. 
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Just as there are infinitely many distinct modal 
operators in T, there are infinitely many distinct 
iterated determinacy operators. 

The principle analogous to the Brouwersche 
axiom, 

p> DxD ~P, 


is also not a BLD-tautology; for [D~D~p]=o 
when [f] <.1875. It is of interest to note that 
although this statement is not a BLD-tautology, it 
never takes value o. A simpler statement which has 
this same property is 


p > Dp. 


X. INTRODUCTION OF QUANTIFIERS 


When the propositional calculus is extended to 
the lower predicate calculus, there are no special 
difficulties in extending the interpretation appro- 
priate to inexact statements. Nor, if the preceding 
conjecture is correct, is there any difficulty in 
regarding a quantified extension of T as a quantified 
determinacy logic (IML, pp. 133-145). Given our 
extended notion of “‘conjunct,” a universally 
quantified statement has a value equal to the 
lowest valued conjunct of the conjunction of its 
instantiations. And given our extended notion of 
“ disjunct,” an existentially quantified statement has 
a value equal to the highest valued disjunct of the 
disjunction of its instantiations, 

A quantified extension of T can be supplemented 
by adding the Barcan formula, 


(Wx) LFx > L(Yx)Fx. 


From an intuitive point of view, one can object to 
this on the grounds that even if everything which 
actually exists is necessarily F, it might be possible 
for something to exist which is not F, and thus it 
need not be necessary that everything which exists 
is F (IML, pp. 170-171). This sort of objection is 
without force against an analogous principle in 
quantified determinacy logic. Determinacy is not a 
kind of necessity, although it is logically analogous 
to a kind of necessity. There is no problem in ex- 
tending the proof of Lemma 2, 


(Dp & Dg) > D(p & 9), 
to indefinitely many conjuncts, 
(Dp & Dg&...) > DG&&...), 
from which it follows that 
(Dp & Dqg&...) > D(pe&q&...) 


is a BLD-tautology. So if a universally quantified 
statement is regarded as a conjunction of inde- 
finitely many conjuncts, 


(Vx) DFs > D(Wx)Fx 


is a logical truth. It is thus useful to regarda 
quantified extension of T supplemented by the 
Barcan formula as a quantified determinacy logic. 


XI. BORDERLINE Cases OF HIGHER ORDERS 


If there is no sharp cut-off point in the lineup . 
described in Sect. I between a man of whom 
“He’s short” is true and a man of whom the state- 
ment is false, is there a sharp cut-off point between 
a man of whom the statement is true and a man of 
whom it is not true? If there were, then “‘short”’ 
could be redefined so as to make it absolutely pre- 
cise, either by assimilating all the borderline cases 
of the present predicate to the extension of the 
new, improved, “short,” or by putting them all in 
the extension of the new, improved “not short.” 
But the introduction of borderline cases does not - 
carry with it the possibility of such precision. 
There is no non-arbitrary way to specify a height h 
such that if S is of height h, [S is short] =1, while if 
Sis of a height greater than A, [S is short] <1. 

If familiar sorites arguments, of the sort to be 
discussed presently, call for the introduction of 
borderline cases, rather less familiar sorites argu- 
ments call for the introduction of higher-order 
borderline cases. For example, 


Every man whose height is four feet is short. Ifa 
man is either short or a borderline case of 
“short,” then a man a mere one hundredth of 
an inch taller is also either short or a borderline 
case of “short.” Therefore, every man whose 
height is seven feet is either short or a borderline 
case of “short.” ‘ 


Although I shall not take the space to describe 
them here, I think there are possible situations in 
which one would judge that something is a border- 
line case of the second order. This would further 
motivate the desire to have a coherent charac- 
terization of higher-order borderline cases, Once 
ascent to the second level is allowed, there seems 
to be no reason to block unlimited ascent. One 
wants coherent characterizations of two distinct 
kinds of second-order borderline cases, four distinct 


` kinds of third-order borderline cases, and so forth. 


Chandler, whose definition of “ borderline case,” 
[BFx] =[~DFx & ~D~Fx), 
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is used here, says that higher-order borderline cases 
cannot be coherently characterized (“Excluded 
Middle,” pp. 813-814; see fn. g9). And the proposals 
he considers are indeed unworkable. It will not 
do, for example, to say that one kind of second- 
order borderline case of ‘F’ is neither determinately 
F nor determinately a first-order borderline case of 
F but is determinately not not-F. For if something is 
determinately not not-F, it is thereby determinately 
F. But there is another possibility, not considered 
by Chandler, yet suggested by his own definition 
of first-order borderline cases, This possibility was 
algo briefly suggested some years ago by Michael 
Dummett. 


Now the vagueness of a vague predicate is ineradicable. 
Thus “hill” is a vague predicate, in that there is no 
definite line between hills and mountains. But we 
could not eliminate this vagueness by introducing a 
new predicate, say “eminence,” to apply to those 
things which are neither definitely hills nor definitely 
mountains since there would still remain things which 
were neither definitely hills nor definitely eminences, 
and so ad infinitum. Mence if we are looking for a 
logical theory suitable for sentences containing vague 
predicates, it would be natural to select a modal logic 
like S2 or M with infinitely many modalities (inter- 
preting the necessity-operator as meaning “defi- 
nitely””).14 


System M is deductively equivalent to the Feys- 
Gédel System T. Although I have only conjectured 
that all BLD-tautologies are theorems of T, it is 
not a matter of conjecture that there are infinitely 
many distinct iterated determinacy operators. The 
forthcoming definitions of putatively distinct kinds 
of higher-order borderline cases are both logically 
consistent and logically distinct. This would not be 
so if, for example, determinacy were logically 
analogous to necessity in S4 or S5. 

The determinacy operator is introduced in 
order to deny that the cut-off point between a 
property F and its complement must be absolutely 
sharp. Its introduction replaces one pair of com- 
plementary properties with two pairs. 


DF and ~DF 
D~F and «DoF, - 

If borderline cases of the second order are to be 
found, they will be between members of these 
11 “Wittgenstein’s Philosophy of Mathematics,” The Phi 

Wittgenstein, ed. by George Pitcher (New York, 1966). 
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pairs. The pair of complementary properties DF 
and ~ DF can be treated just like the pair F and 
~F. The two kinds of second-order borderline 
cases of F are respectively first-order borderline’ 
cases of DF and first-order borderline cases of 
DF, 


[BDFx] =[~DDFx & ~D~ DFx] 
[BD ~Fs]=[~DD~Fx & ~D ~D ~F]. 


If one.wants less messy formulae, one can define a 
G operator as follows: 


[Gp] = [~D ~$]. 

Ifthe D operator is logically analogous to necessity, 
the B operator is analogous to contingency, and the 
G operator to possibility. But I suggest no reading 
for “Gp” other than “not determinately not p.” I 
use the G operator only to eliminate internal 
negation connectives. The definition of “first- 
order borderline case” can be rewritten 


[BFx] =[~DFx & GFs}. 

The two kinds of second-order borderline case are 
[BDFx] =[~ DDFx & GDFx] 
[BGFx] =[~ DGFx & GGFx]. 


These are the four kinds of third-order borderline 
case. 


[BDDFx] =[~ DDDFx & GDDFx] 
[BGDFx] =[~DGDFx & GGDFx] 
[BDGFx] =[~DDGFx & GDGFx] 
[BGGFx] =[~ DGGFx] & GGGFx]. 
Upward ascent can thus be continued indefinitely. 


XII. VALIDITY AND INFERENTIAL 
USELESSNESS 


On the classical, two-valued interpretation, 
deductively valid arguments preserve truth. On the 
present interpretation, they do this and more. 
They also preserve degrees of truth. If the con- 
junction of the premisses of a valid argument is not 
false, then its conclusion is not false either. More 
exactly, if P}, P,,..., Pi HC is a valid argument 
and [P] & P, & ... & Pi] Bn, then [C] >n. 

Caution is called for. On the classical interpre- 


hilosophical Review, vol. 68 (1959), PP- 344-345- This essay is reprinted 
in Philosophy and Mathematics: Selected Readings, ed. by Paul Benacerraf and Hilary 


Putnam (Englewood Cliffs, 1964) and in 
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tation, if each premiss of a valid argument is true, 
then the conclusion is true. On the present 
interpretation, however, the conclusion of a valid 
argument may have a value less than n even though 
each premiss has a value not less than n. What 
matters is the value of the conjunction of the 
premisses; and since conjunction is not truth 
functional on the present interpretation, the value 
of a conjunction may be less than the value of any 
proper conjunct. Valid arguments with consistent 
premisses and with no superfluous premisses are 
inferentially useless if the sum of the values of any 
two premisses is less than 1. Such arguments are 
inferentially useless in the sense that one must know 
the value of the conclusion before one can deter- 
mine the value of the conjunction of the premisses. 
This is a consequence of condition (2) in the 
definition of conjunction. If [P] + [Pa] <1, and P; 
and P, are premisses of an argument, then con- 
dition (Cza) is satisfied with respect to the con- 
junction of all the premisses. If C is the conclusion 
of the argument and the argument is valid, then 
(P,+P,) > (1+C). Thus condition (C2b) tells us 
that the value of the conjunction of the premisses is 
no greater than the value of the conclusion. And 
we are to use this consequence in determining the 
value of the conjunction, so the argument is in- 
ferentially useless. 


XIII. Sorrres ARGUMENTS 


The innovations of the present system of Border- 
line Logic are not primarily motivated by a desire 
to deal with sorttes arguments. They can be dealt 
with easily in the systems of Zadeh and Goguen. 
But the present system deals with them even more 
harshly. The familiar long chain argument from 
“A man four feet tall is short” to “A man seven 
feet tall is short” crumbles at its second link. 

Consider the so-called inductive premiss 


Ifa man is short, then any man a mere one tenth 
of an inch taller is also short. 


It may be symbolized as follows (Sx—x is a short 
man; 7xy—y is a man one tenth of an inch taller 
than x): 


(Va) (Wy) (Sx & Tay) > Sy). 


Now if men a and b differ in height by a mere one 
tenth of inch, no reasonable value assignment will 
give the statements “‘¢ is short” and “6 is short” 
very different values. But it does not follow from 
this that the inductive premiss of the sorites 


argument should be assigned a value just slightly 
less than 1. For on any reasonable value assign- 
ment, there will be two men, a and b, such that 
[Sa] >.5, [Tab] >.5, and [Sb] <.5. In that case, 


[(Sa & Tab) > Sb) <.5. 


But a universally quantified statement cannot have 
a value higher than one of its instantiations, so 


[(¥x) (Wy) ((Sx & Tay) > Sy)] <.5. 


The inductive premiss is closer to being false than 
it is to being true. The first step of the sorites . 
argument, therefore, does not establish that the 
conclusion has a value higher than .5. We may be 
confident that the conclusion should be assigned 
the value 1, but the actual value of the conclusion 
is not in question. What is in question, rather, is 
what we may infer about the value of the con- 
clusion given what we know about the values of the 
premisses of an argument of the following form: 


Sa & Tab, (Wx) (Wy)((Sx & Tay) > Sy) FSD. 


When we proceed to the next link of the projected 
chain, and assume about the value of “Sb” only 
what is guaranteed by the argument above, we 
have an argument which is inferentially useless. 


Sb & The, (Yx) (Yy) (Sx & Txy) > Sy) F Se. 


Since two premisses are not known to have a value 
higher than .5, nothing can be inferred about the 
value of the conclusion. Thus the gradual, step- 
wise transition of truth to falsity projected by the 
sorites argument is cut short long before falsity is 
approached. 

The value assigned to the inductive premiss may 
seem intuitively too low. There is, after all, a 
sorites paradox only because it appears to be true. If 
one wants to assign the inductive premiss a higher 
value, one can use the determinacy operator to 
symbolize it differently. Here are two alternative 
formulations. 


(Wx) (Wy) ((DSx & Tay) > Sp) 

(Wx) (Wy) (Sx & Tay) > ~D~). 
Each of these can be assigned a value around .8. 
But each requires a supplementary premiss to 
continue the chain argument past the first step. 
And the respective required supplementary 
premisses, 

(Yx) (Sx > DSx) 

(Va) (~D ~ Sx > Sx), 
each has a value less than .5. 


~ 
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There is even a formalization of the inductive 
premiss which can reasonably be assigned the 
value 1, namely 


(Vx) (Wy) ((DSx & Tay) > ~D~Sy). 


But here the supplementary premiss required for its 
repeated application, 


(Wx)(~D~Sx > DSx), 
is fully false and takes value o. 


XIV. Applications 


Some writers, most notably Stephan Kérner, 
profess to find a logical gap between experience and 
theory.12 The argument for the existence of such a 
gap is undermined by a workable logic of vague- 
ness, Even if the premisses of the argument are 
granted—that the terms of experience are inexact 
and that theoretical terms are exact—there need be 
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APPENDIX 
Proors oF Lemmas 
Lemma zr. qg—>((q& ~r) vr). 

The proof proceeds by considering two cases. 

Case I. [g & ~r] is determined by condition 
(C2). In this case, since condition (Cea) is satisfied, 
[9]+[~r] <1. Subtracting [~r] from each side, 
one obtains [g] < <1—[~r]. Since [r]=:—-[~r], 
[4] < [r]. And since by condition (D1) a disjunction 
cannot have a value lower than the value of a 
proper disjunct, [g] <[(g & ~r) v 7]. 

It is useful to show that q —> ((q & ~r) +r) be- 
fore considering Case II. This is also done by con- 
sidering cases. 

Case 1. [q & ~r] is determined by condition 
(C2). As we have already seen, [g] <[r] in this 
case. So in this case, [g] <([q & ~r]+[r]). 

Case 2. [g & ~r] is determined by condition 
(Cr), so that [q& ~r]=min([g],[~r]). If 
[g & ~r]=[9], [g] < (ig & ~r] + [r]). If fg & ~r]= 
[~r] (lg & ~r]+I[r]) =([~r] +[r]) =1. Since no 
statement has a value greater than 1, [g]< 
(fg & ~r] +[r])- So g< ([g & ~r] +[r]) inall cases, 
and q> (( & ~r) +r). 

1a Ex 

13 Although much of interest is passed 
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no logical gap. Exact and inexact terms can be 
dealt with together in a single logic. 

Borderline cases are not of interest onl» in the 
philosophy of logic and language.1§ Morally 
relevant distinctions can be important without 
being sharp. The distinctions between liv-ng and 
non-living, between person and non-person, and 
between one who is the same person and cne who 
is not, can all figure in arguments which employ 
moral principles. The existence of borderline cases 
cannot realistically be denied, and the imposition 
of precision by stipulative redefinition :s often 
merely an evasive tactic. When borderlime cases 
are ignored, pressing questions about perticular 
cases about which a moral philosopher should have 
something to say are also ignored. I have par- 
ticularly in mind certain problems in biomedical 
ethics. I hope to show in another paper how 
Borderline Logic can be put to work.?4 
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Case II. [g & ~r] is determined by condition 
(Gx). If [¢& ~r]=[g], then, by Dr, [g]< 
Kg & ~r) ver]. [¢g& ~rJ= [~r], then, since 
[r]+[~r]=1, condition (D2a) is satisfied with 
respect to “ (q & ~r) V r,” and the disjunct.on may 
have a value determined by condition (2). As 
shown just above, g —> ((¢ & ~r) +r). So, by (Da), 
[9] <L(q & ~r)] v r]. 


Since [g]<[(¢& ~r) v r] in every possible 
case, q —> ((q & ~r) v r). 


Lemma 2. (Dp & Dq) > D(p & q). 

Ifa conjunction has a value greater thar. 0, each 
of its conjuncts has a value greater than o. “Dp] >0 
and [Dg]>o only if [f] >.75 and [g]>.75. So 
[Dp & Dq] >o only if [p]>.75 and [g]>.75. In 
that case, [f]+[¢]>1, so condition (Caz) is not 
satisfied with respect to “p & q,” and the value of 
this conjunction is determined by condition (Cr). 
Thus [p & gj=min([p], [g]), and [D(p& 9)]= 
min([Dp], [Dq]). Since a conjunction cannot have 
a value greater than the value of a conjunct, 
[Dp & Dq] <min([Dp], [Dq]). Therefore [Lp & Dg] 
<[D(p & g)] in every possible case, and (Cp & Dg) 
> D(p & q). 


(perience and Theory (London, 1966), pp. 62-63; The Philosophy of Mathematics (London, 1960), pp. 166-170, 
over in this paper. See, for example, the use made of borderline cases in ny “ Dis- 


junctive Predicates,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 162-170. In that paper I claim what I now argue 
against, that certain classically valid principles must be abandoned if the possibility of borderline cases is admitted. 

M I am grateful for comments on earlier versions of this paper from Professors David Braybrooke, Richmond Gampbell, 
Miriam Lucien, Kenton Machina, Peter Schotch, Joseph S. Ulian, and the referee for the American Philosophical Qrarterly. 
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IV. THE STRUCTURE OF AESTHETICALLY 
INTERESTING METAPHORS | 
ALWYNNE MACKIE 


I 


WISH to draw attention here to what I take to 

be some important elements or features of 
metaphors, and to suggest what distinguishes 
similes from metaphors, and good metaphors from 
bad metaphors. I do not think one can offer neces- 
sary and/or sufficient conditions in either case; 
rather, in particular cases one weighs the presence 
and absence of the various important criteria 
against one another and makes a particular judg- 
ment. There is point, then, in articulating these 
criteria. 


Much has been said about the semantic structure - 


of metaphors, the most*adequate account to date 
being that of Monroe Beardsley. I shall adopt a 
modified version of his account, and give only a 


brief account, to provide some orientation for the . 


rest of my discussion. 

In simple terms, Beardsley’s view is that meta- 
phor involves a “semantic distinction between two 
levels of meaning, and a logical opposition at one 
level”; it involves a shift from the central meaning 
of a term to a (or the) marginal meaning. What 
happens in a metaphor is that one thing is claimed 
to be another in such a way that there is a denial of 
the central meaning of one of the terms; in this 
event, the only way to establish some meaning is to 
apply the marginal meaning of one to the other. 

Beardsley explains central meaning in terms of 
necessary conditions, and while I think that one 
would perhaps not want to restrict it to this, none- 


theless, that account seems useful in explaining how — 


the tension is generated in metaphors; in the case 
of “my love is a red, red rose,” for example, one of 
the necessary conditions for being a rose is being of 
vegetable matter, which one’s lover is not. Although 
one’s initial reaction might be that some (perhaps 
many) concepts do not have any necessary condi- 
tions, closer examination shows that this is not so, 
although of course, in many cases the sort of things 


one would cite as necessary conditions would not be 
very informative ones from the point of view of 
definitions. Be that as it may, we do, nonetheless, 
operate with an intuitive notion of central meaning, 
and since my primary concern is not with the se- 
mantic structure, this is adequate for my purpose 
here. 

As well as the central meaning, each term has a 
range of connotations or associations, of varying 
degrees of strength or importance; in Beardsley’s 
terms, this is the marginal meaning of the word.? 
On his account, the connotations (in the literary 
sense) are a sub-set of a wider class of accidental 
properties the thing is thought to have, and his 
purpose in introducing a set of accidental proper- 
ties which are not (yet) connotations is to provide a 
mechanism for explaining why some metaphors are 
banal and others enlightening. Beardsley’s account 
of an ordinary straightforward metaphor is simply 
that central meaning being denied, one is freed 
to search for the meaning of the subject of the 
metaphor among the connotations that the other 
term has; thus “smiling sun” suggests relaxedness, 
benevolence, and well-being, for these are some of 
the connotations of “smiling.” 

One serious objection which can be made at this 
point is that not all metaphors draw on the con- 
notations or other accidental properties of the 
term. Take, for example, Shakespeare’s descrip- 
tion of someone’s conversation as “taffeta phrases, 
silken terms precise.” “Taffeta phrases,” the more 
striking of the two metaphors, depends for its 
meaning, upon the stiffness, formality, and luster 
which taffeta has. Now these are surely part of the 
central meaning of the term, for what is the central 
meaning if it is not “fibrous fabric with a stiff, for- 
mal, lustrous appearance”? Nonetheless, there is 
also an obvious denial of part of the central mean- 
ing, for conversation cannot be a fibrous fabric, not 
being a material object. In cases like this, one (or 


1 M. G. Beardsley, “The Metaphorical Twist,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, vol. 22 (1962), pp- 293-307. 


ha « 


2 He is, of course, wrong to call this “ 
connotations normally called to mind by the term. 


witch” does not mean “incantations,” even though this is one of the 
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more) of the necessary important conditions which 
form part of the central meaning is denied, while it 
is claimed that some other part of the central 
meaning—perhaps a necessary condition, perhaps 
not—is applicable. There seems no immediate 
reason why Beardsley should not alter his theory to 
accommodate this fact. The spirit of his thesis is 
retained if one says that a metaphor involves a denial 
of part of the central meaning along with a claim 
about the correspondence of some other part of the 
meaning, whether it be the central meaning, the 
connotations, or the other accidental properties of 
the terms: this formulation still retains the notion 
of the interplay of two levels of meaning. 


II 


I now wish to turn to similes with a view to sort- 
ing them from mainstream metaphors. The simple 
grammatical view is that whereas a simile says that 
A resembles B in a certain respect, a metaphor 
asserts that A is B. Philosophers have tended to re- 
ject this view as simplistic; they point out that 
similar grammatical forms frequently conceal dif- 
ferences in logical structure and claim that this 
happens to be the case with similes and metaphors: 
some grammatical metaphors are not true meta- 
phors at all, but similes in disguise. Such a depar- 
ture of philosophical theory from common usage 
need present no problem necessarily, especially if 
the discrepancy is a small one. 

That having been said, the most obvious dif- 
ference one must begin with is the fact that there 
is no phenomenon of denial of central meaning in a 
simile; there is no implicit assertion that one thing 
is another in any sense, so there is no room for the 
possibility of what is commonly described in this 
area as a deliberate “category mistake.” 3 All one 
does say in a simile is that A is like B in some respect 
—they share a feature in common, or at least some 
aspect of a feature in common. In this respect they 
are no different from any resemblance statement, 
and like them, they can have varying degrees of 
novelty. Put in the context of the discussion above, 
in similes there is comparison of any part of the 
terms concerned, whether it be part of central 
meaning, the connotations or the other accidental 


ay shall E EEE ES “class/category crossing” in future, since first, I think ‘ ‘crossing’? is less misleading 
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properties, but without any denial of any part of 
the central meaning. 

The point of a simile might be to convey some 
missing piece of information (“Look for a building 
like an up-ended match box”), or it may be 
intended to “open our eyes” by using shock tactics 
(Your uncle has a nose like a sawed-off elephant’s 
trunk”). This is worth mentioning at this point, 
since people usually make much of the shock ele- 
ment in metaphors, and in that case, it is as well to 
register that metaphors are not distinctive in that 
respect. 

I now wish to argue that there are (at least) two 
different kinds of properties or aspects of things 
involved in similes and metaphors, and that the 
success of a metaphor can be largely, though not 
entirely, explained in terms of this distinction. I 
shall begin by introducing the two notions of 
phenomenal and behavioral (or, as I shall call 
them, “‘animative’’) features.4 ` 

If one thinks about the sorts of similes mentioned 
to date, and thinks in particular of the sorts of 
features which were singléd out for comparison, it 
will be noticed that they are the “appearances” of 
the things concerned—-the shape, color, taste, 
movement, sound, and so on. I want to call these 
the phenomenal aspects or properties (qualities, 
features) of the things, the terms “ phenomenal,” 
“aspects,” and “properties”? being used in a 
straightforward, theory-neutral way; so that what 
T mean is simply the perceptual qualities as noticed 
by us on particular occasions. Thus, things like 
being sour, glowing, having a reddish tinge, sounding 
loud or harsh, moving fast and straight, moving 
majestically, and so on, are, in my terms, the phe- 
nomenal aspects, qualities, or features of a thing. 
What my discussion of similes to date should have 
shown is that ordinary resemblance statements 
(“It looks a bit like a telegraph pole”) and similes 
point out common phenomenal qualities between 
two things and simply assert that the particular 
quality is shared. In doing so they may point to 
commonplace features, or they may point to things 
we had not noticed before; they may even shock 
us and get us to see the world in a newway, depend- 
ing on what particular phenomenal aspect of the 
thing the simile is concerned with. 


than “mis 


take,” and secondly, sometimes classes are crossed, rather than categories, as is shown by the example (given below) of Rachel, 


nee Rabinovitch. 


* In what follows it may be felt that I underplay the importance of context m the success of a metaphor. I am, however, very 
aware that a particular context may make an otherwise banal metaphor significant; I underplay it simply as a poimi of method- 
ology, for I want to focus attention on certain of the “internal’ features of metaphors. 
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The other thing to notice about similes is that 
they involve a literal comparison of certain phe- 
nomenal aspects of a thing, or of the phenomenal 
aspects of its behavior or activity (as with “It 
moved like a swan”). Metaphors, however, 
operate quite differently. They are set up in such 
a way that all attempts of the mind to make straight- 
forward, literal comparisons fail, at least those 
which are more than trivial. 

Let us now turn to metaphors, and I take as a 
very simple example, “The jaws of Hell.” How does 


none make sense of the phrase? The first thing is 


that the particular denial of central meaning that 
we have here makes it impossible to compare 
phenomenal qualities. Obviously Hell is not a 
creature with a head and jaws, nor does it look like 
one; the reason it cannot, of course, is because Hell 
is not a material object—at best it is a physical 
place, at worst a state of mind—and thus cannot 
have qualities attributable solely to material 
objects: in particular it cannot have the physical 
attributes belonging solely to animate objects. Any 
attempt then, to relate the two things and to dis- 
cover shared phenomenal characteristics fails: the 
sorts of comparisons the mind immediately gropes 
for are necessarily ruled out. Temporarily baulked, 
one immediately searches for other ways in which 
the two things can be related, and the obvious 
possibility which springs to mind is their behavior: 
Hell and jaws cannot look alike in any way, but 
perhaps they act in the same way. In fact, this is 
true, for like jaws, Hell can be thought of as being 
wide open, ready to reach out and devour what- 
ever comes its way; once entered never to return, 
“m the hint of terrible, unknown things happening 
inside. 

When I talk about behavior and behavioral 
characteristics, I do not simply mean mere physical 
activity, for one might only be interested in this for 
its phenomenal features—that is to say, one might 
be interested in the looks or sounds of the activity, 
as looks or sounds. Sometimes, however, one is 
interested in physical activity not for how it looks 
or sounds as such, but for what it signifies. One 
can, for example, see the wrestling of two men solely 
in terms of phenomenal features, as a series and 
pattern of movements, of resistance and counter 
movement, and one’s interest in this might be 
aesthetic, physiological, or mathematical: or one 
can see it as activity or action signifying intentions 
—as a friendly tussle, a bitter fight to the death, or 
as resisting arrest. In the latter cases, one’s atten- 
tion is focused on the personality of the object, 


rather than on the object qua object, so one is 
interested in the inner workings of the person, in 
his mind; and hence the activity is seen as signify- 
ing something about his intentions and personality. 
Whenever I use the term “behavior,” it is with this 
sense in mind, and nothing hangs on whether I am 
right or wrong on this point, as will become evident. 

Now, in a metaphor such as “the jaws of Hell,” 
because the particular denial of central meaning 
involved makes it impossible to compare the phe- 
nomenal features of the two things, one takes the 
only course open and compares their behavior, and 
the question arises how this can be done, since one 
of the objects is inanimate. In general terms, we 
bridge this gap by taking a leap in imagination and 
endowing one of the subjects with a “personality,” 
or “animating” it. 

Now one might well ask what this means and 
how it can be done, for it is not obvious why it can 
be done in this case but not where phenomenal 
features are involved. Clearly it is impossible to 
“materialize” the subject in a phrase like “my 
love is spherical, purple, and squashy” and make 
sense: one can, of course, imagine love as material 
and thus, in this case, spherical, purple, and 
squashy, but it would be quite pointless to do so, 
since we would not regard it as giving any informa- 
tion about love. 

If, on the other hand, I were to say “love is 
pliant,” this would be meaningless if “pliant” is 
taken as a phenomenal feature, but becomes mean- 
ingful when taken to refer to behavior—love might 
bend, yield, be resilient. Now why should “materi- 
alizing” the subject to compare phenomenal 
features land us in an impasse, while “animating” 
it and then comparing behavior (or “animative” 
features, I shall say, from here on) generates a 
meaningful, and often very fruitful, sentence? 

In the case of “the jaws of Hell” Hell can be 
animated because it is thought of as a place where 
there is a deliberate campaign for the treatment of 
people; hence there must be some person or per- 
sons in control, and so one can move from specula- 
tions about him (or them) to thinking of the place 
as personified. “Love is pliant” can be explained 
in a similar way, for Love is, of course, particular 
people’s love, and a particular person’s love is part 
of him, of his mind; he can be pliant, bending and 
resilient in his behavior and attitudes when loving, 
and so it makes sense to transfer these qualities to 
that part of him, his love. In general terms, then, 
one can successfully “animate” a subject in a 
metaphor where there is, somewhere in the back- 
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‘ground, an implicit reference to a person or mind; 

where there is no such implicit reference, animation 
is pointless, as “angry cushion” shows.® With the 
metaphor “jaws of Hell” then, we consider the 
typical behavioral characteristics of jaws—closing, 
snapping, clamping, and devouring, and transfer 
these qualities to Hell, thus “animating” it, and 
it is precisely at that point that the significant 
class/category crossing occurs. 

This transferring of animative features, however, 
has a dynamic effect on the subject, for it gives 
scope for a much deeper examination and explora- 
tion of the subject than is typically possible with a 
simile; in attributing it with life of some sort, it 
makes possible a flood of associations and further 
suggestions which account for the richness and 
complexity of the image. The notion of a yawning, 
grasping chasm leads one on to suggestions of be- 
ing lost and trapped permanently, of threats of 
unknown horrors to come, and generally of doom— 
rather as Jonah must have felt. These are possible 
inferences one is invited to make about Hell, and 
the dynamic, fertile quality is generated by the 
mind flitting from one suggestion to another. 

And unlike an ordinary statement where one 
might make a certain number of inferences and 
feel that that exhausted the possibilities, with an 
interesting metaphor one feels, at least, that one 
has not come to the end of the matter, that the 
image has a certain fertility still to be discovered. 
Typically, nothing of the sort happens with a 
simile. A literal correspondence of characteristics is 
pointed to and there is no license for the mind to 
move on to inferences about the object’s animative 
features: the objects in question are simply both 
square, squat, gaudy, or whatever, and one can- 
not move beyond the point of likeness. 

So in such a phrase as “the jaws of Hell,” there 
is an initial denial of central meaning involved in 
the implicit assertion that Hell is a creature with a 
head and jaws, and this is the class or category 
cross which has been thought to be central to 
metaphors. Secondly, and more importantly, there 
is a further class/category crossing necessitated by 
the transferring of the animative features of one 
thing to another different sort of thing; one treats 
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a non-animate object as if it were capable of be- 
havior normally attributed to animate objects 
This second sort of class/category cross, in this sort 
of example, has a dynamic and fertile quality in 
that it admits a flood of associations.* In the case 
discussed, and probably with the majority of meta- 
phors, this second sort of category crossing involves 
a move from a non-animate object to an animate 
one—one moves from thinking of Hell just as a 
physical place to thinking of it as having a person- 
ality, traits, and behaving a certain way, for 
example, devouring people. 

However, this class/category-crossing proces#and 
subsequent animating of subject sometimes works 
in different ways. In the metaphor “taffeta 
phrases,” for example, a different sort of meta- 
morphosis is worked to charge “phrases” or “ con- 
versation” with a dynamic animation. What hap- 
pens is that the phenomenal features of stiffness, 
formality, and luster are transferred to the phrases 
or the conversation generally in a meaningful way 
by converting them, in transfer, from phenomenal 
features into animative enes: thus, one is led to 
think of discourse in which the speaker is concerned 
with the aesthetic effects of his words rather than 
the meaning as such or the business of sincere, 
unselfconscious communication. 

In this, as in the other case discussed, there is a 
double-barrelled process going on. In the first 
place, there is a denial of part of the central mean- 
ing involved in the implicit assertion that one thing 
is another—phrases are woven fabric, Hell is a 
head. This first sort of class or category crossing 
creates a shock effect, and it might well be a neces- 
sary condition for a metaphor.’ 

The possible mechanisms by which part of the 
central meaning or of the connotations of one term 
might be applied to another are as follows: one 
thing may be compared with another in a straight- 
forward way such that there is no further class/ 
category-crossing involved. Thus phenomenal fea- 
tures of the same sort may be compared—shapes 
with shapes, tastes with tastes, colors with colors, 
and so on; similarly, animative features of the same 
sort may sometimes be compared in a straightfor- 
ward way, as when one ascribes to a person the 


5 This fails to suggest “aggressive, inhospitable,” which cushions can be, because it depends for its success on our thinking of 
the cushion as being animate, which there is no other reason for doing so. This does not rule out its being successful in a special 
context, although it would then presumably be successful for other reasons. 


8 Legitimate, that is, non-idiosyncratic, associations. 


7 I do not think it is a sufficient condition, as the nonsense phrases “rubber square root’ and “feline note-pad” show. The 
reason why they arc nonsense phrases and not metaphors is because no part of the central meaning, nor of the connotacions of 


the first term, can be meaningfully applied to the second. 
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fierceness of a lion, or the cunning of a fox, 
(fierceness with fierceness, and cunning with 
cunning). 

The second mechanism for applying part of the 
central meaning or of the connotations to another 
term involves a basically important class or cate- 
gory-crossing over and above the initial denial of 
central meaning. Usually this initial denial of 
central meaning makes it such that no straight- 
forward comparisons can be made, and to apply 
any part of the meaning or connotations to the 


“magther term, some sort of metamorphosis must 


occur. This change can occur either in the qualities 
transferred from one to the other, or in the thing to 
which the qualities are transferred, or both. For 
example, certain metaphors, such as “taffeta 
phrases” establish their meaning by taking one 
aspect ofa term which describes or names a phenom- 
enal feature, and applying that part of the mean- 
ing or connotation to something else in such a way 
that it now describes or refers to an animative 
feature of that thing. Thus “‘stiff, formal, and 
lustrous” describes the look of taffeta fabric, but 
refers to the dynamic life and quality of a man’s 
conversation—to how it shapes, what it is concerned 
with, and so on. 

In the second sort of case, what changes is not the 
use to which some part of the term is put when 
applied to another thing, but our understanding of 
the thing itself. In the metaphor “‘jaws of Hell” the 
devouring, greedy aspects of jaws are applied 
with no change in themselves to Hell, and pre- 
cisely because this part of the meaning or connota- 
tions is applied in a straightforward way, some 
change must occur in the second term, “Hell,” 
since being the sort of thing it is, cannot “‘accept” 
the application in a literal straightforward way. 
The fact that it cannot, has, of course, been deliber- 
ately arranged by the initial denial of central 
meaning, and it has been done such that the only 
way to make sense of the metaphor is to change 
something so that a meaning fits—one carries a 
meaning across classes or categories, so to speak. 
In the example “the jaws of Hell,” the only way it 
can “accept” any animative features, and those of 
devouring, grasping greed in particular, is by 
thinking of it as having life, or a personality: only 
then, can one see how it can be devouring, grasping. 
and greedy. ` 

Lest it should be thought that this second sort of 
class or category crossing I have been discussing is 
the distinctive thing about metaphors, let me intro- 
duce another example. In T. S. Eliots poem, 


“Sweeney Among the Nightingales,” there are the 
lines, “Rachel nee Rabinovitch tears at the grapes 
with murderous paws.” In this metaphor the wo- 
man is compared with a ferocious feline, certain of 
its animative characteristics being transferred to 
her to suggest that such a commonplace act as eat- 
ing grapes can dominate her attentions and desires 
so completely and unthinkingly; it also suggests, of 
course, that her relationships would have the same 
primitive, devouring character. In this case, one 
sort of animate object is transformed into another 
sort of animate object such that the animative fea- 
tures of one may be meaningfully transferred to the 
other. The initial denial of central meaning is con- 
tained in the implicit assertion that Rachel is a 
feline, in particular that she has paws; and so, in 
order to make sense of the lines, one tries to apply 
another part of the meaning, one which is not ruled 
out by the initial denial, to the object of attention, 
Rachel. The connotations “murderous,” “intent 
on the task of devouring” are what one settles on, 
the latter one being caught by the use of the word 
“paws.” Consider the lessened effect, for example 
in “The murderous feline tears at the grapes”; 
the connotation is suggested to some extent through 
the verb “tears,” because this implies paws, but the 
explicit use of the word “paws” eliminates any 
uncertainty about the appropriateness of the selec- 
tion of connotations. 

However, unlike the previous metaphors dis- 
cussed, this one does not involve a second sort of 
class/category crossing, for the obvious reason that 
it is unnecessary. Since both Rachel and felines are 
animate objects, in particular, animals, animative 
features can be transferred from one to another 
without logical impropriety; without, in other 
words, having to transform either the features into 
different sorts of features (phenomenal features 
into animative ones, say), or the object to which 
they are being applied into a different sort of object 
(an inanimate object into an animate one). As I 
see it, there is no particular virtue in this second 
sort of class/category crossing in itself, and a meta- 
phor like “Rachel nee Rabinovitch tears at the 
grapes with murderous paws” is not poorer for the 
lack of it. However it is important in a great many 
metaphors, perhaps the bulk of them, because it is 
by means of this device that animative features are 
able to come into play where they otherwise would 
not be able to. And whether or not they are able to, 
and whether or not the class/category crossing 
mechanism is necessary, and indeed how it operates 
when it is necessary, is all determined by the 
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particular form of denial of central meaning the 
metaphor contains. 

What this discussion of the class/category-cross- 
sing mechanism brings out is that with the introduc- 
tion of animative features in a metaphor comes an 

‘ element of fertility. It should perhaps be mentioned, 
however, that sometimes the process works in re- 
verse, so that a person or creature is “‘de-animated”’ 
with great effect; one might refer to someone as a 
log of wood, meaning that he is lifeless, difficult to 
stir, and Shakespeare describes love in terms of 
gaunt trees in winter with all the signs of life gone 
out of them. Even in these cases, however, the fer- 
tility is generated by the fact that the features of the 
non-animate subject are referred back to the other 
(animate) subject as animative features of it—the 
man is wooden, impassive, and someone’s love has 
spent itself and needs revitalizing. There is no 
question here of course of the phenomenal fea- 
tures of the non-animate subject being applied to 
the de-animated subject as phenomenal features, so 
that this would not be a case of what I have claimed 
is not possible, namely, of “‘materializing” the 
subject in such a way that the phenomenal features 
of the other subject can sensibly be applied to it. 

What I want to say at this point is that, all other 
things being equal, a metaphor which draws on 
animative features is likely to be more interesting 
and successful than one which draws on phenomenal 
ones, simply because the latter situation does not 
generate the same degree of fertility (if any at all) 
that the introduction of animative features allows. 
I do not wish to rule out, of course, the possibility 
that a particular metaphor drawing on phenom- 
enal features might be more interesting than 
another drawing on animative ones,® for other 
reasons. 

Consider the following images: ‘taffeta hair,” 
“cotton-wool clouds,” “cracks in the ice branched 
with little sprigs,” “bright low ribbon of rainbow,” 
and Wilfred Owen’s reference to two opposing 
armies as “‘the grey and brown caterpillars.” In all 
of these cases, what we appear to have is not the 
relating of animative characteristics and the con- 
sequent enlivening of the subject, but rather the 
comparing of two unusual (that is to say, not 
usually noticed) phenomenal features in meta- 
phoric form. The point of “the cotton-wool clouds” 
is that they have the same loose-textured, loose- 
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fibered fluffy look as cotton-wool, and this seems to 
be the only point: no comparison or transfer of 
animative characteristics is suggested, and one 
could not assume, for example, that they would 
squash resiliently in the hand if touched. The 
example of the cracked ice is a slightly more inter- 
esting image, for it serves to concentrate one’s 
attention on the details of the appearance of the 
cracks. They are not like the harsh jagged cracks in 
a broken window pane, but are finer, more delicate, 
smaller, and more numerous. If there is any anima- 


tive element i in this i image at all it would be due toys” 


the thought of the sprigs proliferating—as doe the 
tiny cracks; however if this element is there, it is 
very weak in its dynamic effect, for one can cer- 
tainly think about the image without getting that 
effect, whereas one should really find oneself 
unable to not see it, if it is really successful. 

“Taffeta hair” and “bright low ribbon of rain- 
bow” can be explained in a similar way, as can the 
Wilfred Owen caterpillars, although this image is 
perhaps a little more interesting. In it, our atten- 
tion is drawn to certain,phenomenal features of 
opposing armies by comparing them with cater- 
pillars, and the feature they share in common is the 
slow, undulating movement. However, this is insuf- 
ficient to warrant the move to any shared anima- 
tive characteristics, for one could choose, with equal 
justification, the steady, slow destruction wrought 
by caterpillars (and armies), or their slow, direc- 
tionless, ineffectual movement; the metaphor must 
be set up in such a way that the clues given point in 
definite directions and that is what this image (as I 
have stated it) lacks.® 

Interesting though these images might be, their 
limitations are clear: there is in them, none of the 
dynamic process that animative features generate 
—the flood of associations and inferences that 
accompany information about something’s be- 
havior and thus, by extension, its personality. 
Phenomenal features seem capable of organizing 
themselves in innumerous, perhaps randon, ways; 
hence inferring the existence of one from the exist- 
ence of another is usually not possible. Animative 
features, on the other hand, relate to an organizing 
faculty, and thus can be interpreted as belonging to 
a certain pattern of behavioral features which indi- 
cate a certain state of mind, or a whole personality: 
there is, in a sense, more material made available 


8 “The jaws of Hell” is not a very good metaphor for example. On the other hand, one might occasionally find a simile that 
employs dynamic animative features; typically, however, they do not. 
® This is obviously not all there is to this image, a point which I shall take up in the final part of this paper. 
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to us. The other point is that, as human beings, we 
are normally more interested in personality than in 
appearances, and this, along with the point above, 
accounts, at least in part, for our feeling that images 
like “taffeta hair” are less interesting and valuable 
than those such as “taffeta phrases.” 1° 

Just in case it should be thought that it is the 
animative features as such that I am attaching such 
power to, it might be as well to point out that phe- 
nomenal and animative features do not exhaust the 
field, for there is at least one other group, which, 


SS Beardsley’s terminology,'4 might be 
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the physical properties. I take this to include 
causal properties, and any thing which is not 
directly perceived, such as, for instance, chemical 
properties. The interesting thing about physical 
properties is that, unlike phenomenal features, they 
sometimes are organized in patterns, so that a cer- 
tain development or evolution of features may 
occur; hence it is sometimes possible to get, within 
a metaphor which draws on physical features, a 
dynamic element which ‘is generated by the fact 
that the mind can make, inferences and move from 
one possibility to another. ‘‘ Virginity is the enamel 
of the soul” is a good example, but it is much more 
difficult to find examples than it is to find cases 
which draw on animative features, and for this 
reason my discussion is centred around the latter. 
My point is a general one, however, that the intro- 
duction of a dynamic fertile element is a very im- 
portant feature of good metaphors. 

Since it is obvious, then, that these dynamic, 
animative features are a very important part of 
metaphors, the question needs to be asked whether 
or not this is, in fact, what makes a metaphor a 
metaphor. First, there is no problem in sorting off 
metaphors involving animative features from 
straightforward similes like “the ship glided like a 
swan,” and it is also obvious that there is a clear 
qualitative difference between images like “taffeta 
phrases” and “taffeta hair”; however whether or 
not one thinks that dynamic animative comparison 
is a necessary and sufficient condition depends 
upon how unnatural one thinks it is to reject 
cases like “taffeta hair” and “cotton-wool clouds” 
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as not being metaphors but merely disguised 
similes. In other words, the real question here 
is, whether one is prepared to reject denial of 
central meaning as a necessary and sufficient con- 
dition 1? of being a metaphor. For my part I am 
not, simply because the strain in denying phrases 
like “taffeta phrases” to be metaphors seems too 
great, especially since I can see no other reason for 
doing so. 

Nonetheless, I think one’s intuition that there is 
a qualitative difference, over and above the denial 
of central meaning, between metaphors and similes 
can be explained, and satisfied, by the fact that 
there is a distinct qualitative difference between 
similes and a certain sort of metaphor {which hap- 
pens to be the majority of metaphors) ; and the sort 
I have in mind is those concerned with animative 
features rather than straightforward phenomenal 
ones. One is intuitively aware that similes are 
typically fundamentally different from such meta- 
phors, and a theory of metaphor which takes no 
account of this, or which even forces one to ignore 
it, is unsatisfactory. My remarks which follow, on 
ordinary and interesting metaphors, should clarify 
this. 

On my account, what distinguishes metaphors 
from similes is the fact that metaphors contain a 
denial of part of the central meaning which leads 
one to apply some other part of the meaning or 
connotations of one term to the other. The part of 
the first term that is applied to the second may 
be another part of the central meaning, part 
of the connotations, or part of the accidental 
properties that the thing is thought to have 
but which is not strong enough to be considered 
a connotation; these aspects of the term may 


-be phenomenal properties which are applied 


to, or shared, in a straightforward way, by the 
second thing, as with “taffeta hair” and “cotton- 
wool clouds,” and these, I would claim, are ordin- 
ary, relatively uninteresting metaphors, distinguish- 
able from similes only by their use of denial of cen- 
tral meaning, which mechanism they make use of, 
or exploit, in a very limited way. One could 
equally well say “hair like taffeta” or “clouds 


10 Some people do rate phenomenal features to be generally more interesting than I allow, and this seems to be a value 
judgment on their part, and mine. Nonetheless, the point about the distinction between phenomenal and animative features 
holds good, as does, I think, my claim that the latter generate more fertility. One might admit that, of course, but still find good 
metaphors drawing on phenomenal features more interesting than good metaphors drawing on animative features. 


1 Jn M. C. Beardsley, 
12 It would have to be “successful denial of central 


, Aesthetics (New York, 1958), pp. 30-34- 
meaning,” that is, denial of (part of) the central meaning, along with the 


application of another part of the meaning or connotations from the one term to the other: otherwise such phrases as “rubber 


square root” would qualify as metaphors. 
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like cotton-wool,” apart from a minimal loss of 
economy, shock, and tension. 

Interesting and enlightening metaphors, how- 
ever, involve something extra, and I think it would 
be naive to expect that there should be only one 
thing which magically marked off the ordinary 
from the exceptional; even among interesting 
metaphors, some are better than others, and this 
fact needs to be explained. The first thing that 
makes a metaphor interesting rather than ordinary 
is the introduction of animative features into the 
image. The reason why is twofold: first, they are 
inherently capable of providing much more in- 
formation about a thing than phenomenal fea- 
tures can, for one can normally infer from the 
existence of one piece of behavior to the likely 
causes and thus to other pieces of behavior, since 
one sees these as relating together in a meaningful 
pattern. Thus there is the possibility of a flood of 
associations and the richness of the mind’s enter- 
taining one possibility after another. Secondly, and 
this is not unconnected with the above point, we 
are generally more interested in behavior and per- 
sonality than in looks. For these reasons then, the 
introduction of animative features allows for a 
much more interesting metaphor. And this, I 
believe, is the most important single factor. 

Naturally, a good deal of the success of a meta- 
phor has to do with the apiness of the application of 
one part of a term to another, and what I have to 
say about this will necessarily be schematic. Per- 
haps the most useful way of introducing the prob- 
lem is by way of the question of paraphrase. In one 
sense it is obviously possible to paraphrase meta- 
phors, for critics do it all the time, and to some 
extent, an inability to do so would reflect upon 
their understanding of the image used ; however, it is 
usually claimed, and, I think, quite rightly, thatthere 
are certain aspects of a metaphor that cannot be 
adequately paraphrased. According to my account, 
what is lost in those metaphors involving animative 
features is the free-ranging element of suggestion. 
This feature of the operation of a metaphor is 
private, and to some extent the person’s own 
“creation”: understanding a metaphor gives one 
an “in” feeling, and a sense of creativity and dis- 
covery, and these paraphrase takes away. There is 
another sense, however, in which any metaphor 
cannot be adequately paraphrased, and it is a sense 
which paradoxically draws on a certain explicitness 
which they contain. If one were to say that some- 


13 At least, as I have quoted it. 


one’s phrases and conversation were stiff, formal, 
and lustrous, something would be communicated, 
but in a way, too much, for one has to accept the 
terms ambiguities and all. Something might be 
stiff in that it hobbles, or is unbending (proud), is 
rigid, or even contained and self-controlled, and 
while some of these are easier to apply to phrases 
and conversation than others, there is a certain 

vagueness and uncertainty left. Now while this 
could be described as “‘free-ranging activity of the 
mind” such as I mentioned earlier, it is one we can 
do without, for it serves no useful purpose; contrast 
this, for example, with the free-ranging actiyity 
which makes inference possible, as with “‘concen- 
tration on the formal qualities of his phrases” to 
“more concerned to impress than communicate— 
not caught up in the content of the ideas.” A good 
metaphor eliminates unproductive vagueness and 
uncertainty and it does this via the mechanism of 
the denial of central meaning. By placing two ideas 
together, such as “‘taffeta phrases,” it filters out the 
unwanted and unproductive aspects of the features 
it is transferring from the gne to the other; hence, 
because it is “taffeta” which gives rise to the 
thought “‘stiff, formal, lustrous,” some of the appli- 
cations of “stiff” are captured and others, such 
as “hobbles” and “proud, unbending” slip 
through the sieve: then, with the relevant applica- 
tions of the feature neatly fixed, the mind is led 
on to infer certain things about the man and his 
conversation. 

This, I think, is one of the basic functions of the 
denial of central meaning mechanism, and it is in 
these terms that the ‘‘aptness” of the application of 
one part of a term to another term is to be explained. 
The reason why Wilfred Owen’s metaphor of the 
brown and gray caterpillar/armies is not completely 
satisfactory! is because the particular denial of 
central meaning involved does not suggest those 
caterpillar activities which shed light on the activi- 
ties of armies, nor filter out the irrelevant ones, with 
the result that one hovers uncertainly over all of the 
possibilities instead of being forced off onto produc- 
tive lines of thought. On the other hand, in Shake- 
speare’s sonnet number sixty-nine, his love’s soul is 
said to smell of the rank odor of weeds, and the 
denial of central meaning is so set up that one trans- 
fers one’s reaction of revulsion from the weeds to 
the lover’s soul: the soul does, but cannot, stink— 
not merely smell, note, for that is what “rank” 
rules out; and since it cannot stink or be rotten ina . 
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phenomenal sense, it must be rotten in a behavioral 
sense, indicating certain things related to his states 
of mind, and the consequent effects of these. Ob- 
viously, much of this direction that the mind is given, 
and the aptness of the ideas, would have been lost 
ifthe denial of central meaning had failed to filter 
out all but the really offensive aspects of “smell.” 
At the other end of the scale, “rubber square root” 
fails to become a metaphor because the denial of 
central meaning involved rules out any application 
of the term “rubber” and there is an utter absence 


“w. of “aptness.” It should also be noted that the 


ilyre is also due to the apparent impossibility— 
at least in this context—of animating ‘“‘square 
root” in such a way that it could accept some 
aspect of “rubber” as an animative feature. It is 
because aptness is established in this way that a 
metaphor which is solely concerned with the appli- 
cation of phenomenal properties from one thing to 
another can sometimes (although, I think, rarely) 
strike one as being more interesting than a fairly 
ordinary metaphor concerned with animative 
properties. ; 

There are, of course, other things which can 
contribute to the quality of a metaphor, and one of 
them would be the second sort of class or category 
crossing mentioned earlier, where a phenomenal 
quality is transferred to something as an animative 
one, or an inanimate object is changed into an ani- 
mate one so that an animative feature can be trans- 
ferred to it. Given that there is a certain amount of 
aptness in the transfer—and of course, the class/ 
category crossing both demands and makes possible 
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a certain amount—-then the extra degree of com- 
plexity involved, and of complexity successfully 
executed, adds a quality of richness to the structure 
of the metaphor: there is a certain satisfaction 
which results from following through the process of 
double class or category crossing and metamorpho- 
sis, whether at a conscious level or not. Another 
thing that it is sometimes appropriate to take into 
account is the degree of personal involvement that 
a metaphor invites or even prevents. In the Owen 
image, for example, because one is manipulated 
into seeing the armies as caterpillars (from a great 
height) one is effectively disinvolved from the striv- 
ings of any one army, and made to watch them in a 
non-partisan way. Then again much of the apt- 
ness of the application of one part of a term to 
something else may be established by the context of 
the metaphor; “the jaws of Hell” is more effective 
in the context of the futile, disastrous ride of an 
army into an ambush, and Shakespeare’s meta- 
phors, especially in the sonnets, gain much rich- 
ness and complexity from a context of further 
metaphors, each building on the last. 

This is not intended as an exhaustive list of the 
good-making features of interesting meaphors, but 
the ones mentioned and briefly discussed seem to be 
important ones. I can see no reason for thinking 
that any one of them must necessarily always be 
more important than the others—indeed, the evi- 
dence seems to be to the contrary, and in fact the 
relative weighing of each seems to be a complicated 
and individual matter. Even this fact itself seems 
worth pointing out, however. 
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V. FOUR KINDS OF CONDITIONALS 
JOHN L. POLLOCK 


I. INTRODUCTION 

ae clarification of subjunctive conditionals has 
come to be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant problems in the philosophy of science. This 
«paper constitutes a preliminary investigation of 
certain features of subjunctive conditionals. It will 
not provide a complete analysis of these con- 
ditionals, but it will clarify certain features which 
will, hopefully, make it easier to provide such an 

analysis at some future time. 

I shall discuss only singular subjunctive con- 
ditionals. Among these, the best known are the 
counterfactual conditionals in which both antecedent 
and consequent are false. But we must also include 
what Goodman [1] has called semi-factual con- 
ditionals, like “Even if*this match were struck it 
would not light,” in which the antecedent is false 
but the consequent true. Untilrecently, philosophers 
often overlooked the fact that we can also have 
factual conditionals—true singular subjunctive con- 
ditionals in which both antecedent and consequent 
are true. For example, one might affirm of a 
political candidate, “If he were elected, he would 
end the war.” If the candidate is subsequently 
elected, and does end the war, this does not falsify 
the conditional. On the contrary, it shows that it 
was true. The reason we do not ordinarily think 
of subjunctives having true antecedent and conse- 
quent is that if we know that the antecedent is true 
there is no good reason to use the subjunctive 
mood. But, to paraphrase Grice, this is a remark 
about conversation and not about logic. 

One of the major burdens of this paper will be 
to establish that there are a number of different 
kinds of singular subjunctive conditionals. The 
discussion will concentrate on four of these singular 
subjunctives. 


II. Susyunative CONDITIONALS 


Let us say that a simple subjunctive is a conditional 
of the form “If it were true that P then it would be 
true that Q.” We shall symbolize this as “P> Q.” 
It is the simple subjunctive that has been discussed 


most frequently in the literature.1 There was a 
more or less traditional assumption about sub- 
junctive conditionals that has been uniformly 
rejected in the recent literature. That was the 
assumption that a subjunctive conditional asserts 
the existence of a connection between the antecedent 
and the consequent. Certainly, some simple sub- 
junctives are true because such a connection exists, 
but this is not invariably the case. The following 
examples illustrate that the existence of such a 
connection is a sufficient, but not a necessary, con- 
dition for the truth of a simple subjunctive. 

First, there are obvious examples of a simple 
subjunctive being true because of the existence of 
such a connection. We say, “If this match were 
struck, it would light,” because we believe that, in 
some sense, striking the match would bring about 
its lighting. Similarly, we say “If the bird you saw 
had been a raven, it would have been black,” 
because a bird’s being a raven in some sense re- 
quires its being black. In each of these examples, 
the truth of the antecedent in some sense makes the 
consequent true. Let us say that in these cases the 
antecedent necessitates the consequent. Notice that 
necessitation is not always causal necessitation. We 
cannot say that the bird’s being a raven causes it to 
be black. 

No one is inclined to doubt that simple sub- 
junctives are often true because the antecedent 
necessitates the consequent. But it has not always 
been recognized that a simple subjunctive can also 
be true when there is no such necessitation. This 
follows from the fact that “even if”? conditionals 
entail simple subjunctives. For example, “It would 
not rain even if the witch doctor did a rain dance” 
entails “If the witch doctor did a rain dance, it 
would not rain.” But “even if? conditionals ex- 
press the lack of a connection rather than the 
presence of one. 

Contrary to the traditional assumption, it seems 
clear that simple subjunctives do not express a 
relation of necessitation between their antecedent 
and consequent. Rather, the presence of such a 
necessitation is just one ground for asserting a 


1 For example, see Lewis [2] and [3], Stalnaker [4], and Stalnaker and Thomason [5]. 
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simple subjunctive. It seems that there are basically 
two ways that a simple subjunctive can be true. On 
the one hand, there can be a connection between 
the antecedent and consequent so that the truth of 
the antecedent would bring it about, i.e., necessitate, 
that the consequent would be true. On the other 
hand, a simple subjunctive can be true because the 
consequent is already true and there is no con- 
nection between the antecedent and consequent 
such that the antecedent’s being true would some- 
how “foul up” the consequent’s being true. The 
latter case is typically expressed by “‘even if” sub- 
junctives: e.g., “Even if the witch doctor were to 
do a rain dance, it wouldn’t rain.” 

“ Even if” conditionals express the second way in 
which the simple subjunctive can be true. It would 
be convenient if there were also special subjunctive 
conditionals whose function is to express the first 
way in which the simple subjunctive can be true— 
i.e., conditionals which express necessitation. If 
there weren’t such conditionals, it would be worth- 
while to introduce them. However, I believe that 
there already are such conditionals in English. 
They can often be formulated using “couldn’t” in 
place of “wouldn’t”: “If P were true, Q couldn’t 
be false.” Thus, for example, the simple subjunctive 
“If the witch doctor were to hold a rain dance, it 
wouldn’t rain” is true, but “If the witch doctor 
were to hold a rain dance, it couldn’t rain” is false. 
The latter is false because it expresses necessitation, 
and there is no necessitation in this case. On the 
other hand, both “If this match were struck, it 
wouldn’t fail to light” and “If this match were 
struck, it couldn’t fail to light” are true, because 
here the antecedent does necessitate the conse- 
quent.* Let us symbolize these necessitation con- 
ditionals as “P>Q.” 

We have distinguished between simple sub- 
junctives, “even if” conditionals, and necessitation 
conditionals. These are three of the four kinds of 
conditionals referred to in the title. The remaining 
kind of conditional is the “might be” conditional: 
“If it were true that P, it might be true that Q.” 
In the following sections I will discuss each of these 
conditionals, one at a time, trying to make each 
clearer and explore its relation to the others. 
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ITI. “Even m” SUBJUNCTIVES 


Let us begin with “even if” subjunctive con- 
ditionals. Let us symbolize “Q even if P” as 
“QEP.” What does it mean to say that Q would be 
true even if P were true? At the very least, this im- 
plies that Q is true now. But obviously it entails 
much more besides. To get at what else it entails, 
consider some examples: 


(1) My car would still be white even if the maple 
tree in my front yard died. 

(2) Match m would still be dry even if it were 
struck. . m 

(3) ~Match m would not light even if it were 
struck. , 

(4) ~This bird would still be black even if it 
were not a raven. 

(5) ~The Japanese current would still run 
alongside Japan even if Japan were only 50 
miles from Alaska, 


The reason my car would still be white even if my 
maple tree were to die is that the death of the tree 
does not enter into anything which would neces- 
sitate my car’s not being white. Analogously, match 
m would still be dry even if it were struck, because 
striking it does not enter into anything which 
would necessitate its not being dry. On the other 
hand, striking match m does enter into something 
which would necessitate its not being the case that 
it does not light, so it is false that match m would 
not light even if struck. These examples suggest, as 
a first approximation, that QEP is equivalent to 


Q & ~(AR)[(P & R)> ~Q]. 


But this is too strong. It is always possible to find 
some R which, together with P, would necessitate 
~Q. For example, R could be (P > ~Q). A 
natural suggestion to remedy this would be to re- 
quire that R is something that would be true if 
P were true: 


Q & ~(R)[([P & R]> ~g) & (P>R)]. 


But this does not work for cases (4)-(6). IfI point 
to a raven and say “This bird would still be black 
even if it were not a raven,” I am wrong. If it 


3 It is not invariably the case that the English locution “If P were true, Q couldn’t be false’ expresses necessitation. For ex- 
ample, suppose we have a match which has been soaked in water. We could reasonably say of such a match, “If this match 
were struck, it couldn’t light,” but certainly its being struck would not necessitate its not lighting. What is happening here is 
that the modal statement “This match couldn’t light” is true, and the above conditional really has the force of an “even if” 
conditional: “Even if this match were struck, it couldn’t light.” The “couldn’t” attaches to the consequent rather than, as in 
necessitation statements, expressing a relation between the antecedent and consequent. I do not know how to analyze the 


modality expressed by © couldn’t.”” 
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were not a raven, it might be a cardinal, or a 
bluejay, or any sort of non-black bird, But there is 
nothing that would be true of the bird which, 
together with its not being a raven, would necessi- 
tate its not being black. On the contrary, it would 
be black if, for example, it were a crow. The reason 
it is false that it would still be black even if it were 
not a raven is that there are all sorts of things that 
might be true of it (e.g., being a cardinal) which, 
together with its not being a raven, would neces- 
sitate its being non-black. Analogously, it need not 
Qe the case that the Japanese current would still 
ruf alongside Japan even if Japan were only 50 
miles from Alaska, because there are different ways 
in which Japan might be only 50 miles from Alaska. 
Tf this resulted from the Pacific Ocean’s being only 
50 miles wide, then perhaps the Japanese Current 
would still run alongside Japan (this would depend 
upon general oceanographic laws which are prob- 
ably unknown at this time). But if Japan were only 
50 miles from Alaska but a thousand miles from 
Asia, then the Japanese current would not run 
alongside Japan. In both of these cases, we infer 
that ~(QEP) because (AR)[((P & R]> ~Q) &(R 
might be true if P were true)]. These examples 
support the following equivalence, which I think is 
correct: 


3.1 QEP is equivalent to 


Q & ~(GR)[((P & Rl > ~Q) & (R might 
be true if P were true)]. 


There are certain examples which appear to be 
counter-examples to this analysis. For example, we 
might say of a person “He would be fired even if 
he drank just a little” without meaning to imply 
that he will be fired. This appears to be an example 
in which “QEP” does not entail Q. However, I do 
not think that this is a real counter-example. “He 
would be fired even if he drank just a little” is a 
shortened form of “If he drank, he would be fired 
even if he drank just a little.” The latter can be 
symbolized as “D > (FEL).” 

Now let us consider the logical properties of 
“even if.” It seems clear that all of the following 
principles ought to hold: 


3.2 [QEP & (Q —> R)] > REP4 
3.3 [QEP & REP] > (Q & R)EP 
3.4 [QEP & RE(P & Q)] > REP 


3 I am indebted to David Lewis for this example. 
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3.5 [PEQ & PER] > PEQ v R) 
3.6 (P& Q) > QEP. 


However, these cannot be proven until we know 
something about the logical properties of “might 
þe.” 


II. “Micar BE” CONDITIONALS 


We can symbolize conditionals of the form “Q 
might be true if P were true” as “QMP.” To say 
that Q might be true if P were true seems to be the 
same as saying that it is not the case that Q would 
definitely be false if P were true, which suggests the 
following analysis: 


4.1 QMP e ~(P>~Q). 


This would be unexceptionable were it not that 
many philosophers have thought that from the 
falsity of “Q would be true if P were true” it 
follows that Q would be false if P were true: 


4.2 ~(P>Q) > (P>~Q). 


Certainly QMP does not entail (P>Q), so either 
4.1 fails, or 4.2 does not hold. Which is the culprit? 

I think it is fairly easy to see that 4.2 is wrong. If 
4.2 were true, then [(P>Q) v (P> ~Q)] would 
be a truth of logic. Clearly, QMP is incompatible 
with (P>~Q): >- 


4.3 (P>~Q) > ~(QMP). 

Consequently: 

4.4 [(P>Q) v (P>~Q)] > ~[QMP& 
(~Q) MP]. 


Thus if 4.2 were true, it would be impossible to 
have both QMP and (~Q)MP. But this is nct 
impossible. For example, it is true both that if the 
temperature outside now were not go° then it 
might be 20°, and that it might be something other 
than 20°. Thus 4.2 cannot be true. 

It is not difficult to see why 4.2 fails. What 
“P>Q” says is, roughly, that whatever might be 
the case if P were true, Q would be true.® Insofar 
as there are different things that might be the case 
if P were true, it can happen that neither Q nor 
~Q would be true in all the circumstances that 
might occur if P were true. Consequently, I propose 
to adopt 4.1 as the analysis of “QMP.” 


i I use “—” to symbolize logical entailment, and “4>” to symbolize logical equivalence. 


* This will be made precise in Sect. VITL 
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V. NECESSITATION CoNDITIONALS 


Now let us turn to conditionals expressing 
necessitation. I propose that “>>” can be defined 
very simply in terms of simple subjunctives and 
“even if” conditionals. My proposal is the follow- 
ing: 

5. (PxQ)o [(P>Q)E~Q]. 

Tn other words, to say that P necessitates Q is to say 
that Q would be true if P were true, and further- 
more that this simple subjunctive would still be 
true even if Q were now false. This analysis can be 
defended by the following two part argument: 


(a) “(PQ)” does not rule out “QEP.” “QEP” 
might be true just because P would make Q true if Q 
weren’t already true.. What “(P>>Q)” does rule 
out is that “QEP” would be true just because Q 
is already true and P’s being true would not affect 
this. In other words, “(P>Q)” requires not just 
that “(P>Q)” is true, but that “(P >Q)” would 
be true even if Q were false. Thus (P>Q) > 
[(P>Q)E~Q]. 

(b) Conversely, suppose [(P>Q)E~@Q]. Sup- 
pose ~Q. Then if P were true, Q would be true, 
where Q is not now true. Thus, in the requisite 
sense, if Q weren’t true then P’s being true would 
make Q true. In other words, the truth of P ensures 
the truth of Q, and does so without making any use 
of the present truth value of Q. Consequently, 
(PQ). 


There appears to be a certain circularity in the 
analyses of necessitation conditionals and “even if” 
conditionals. We have analyzed necessitation con- 
ditionals in terms of “even if” conditionals and the 
simple subjunctive, but in analyzing “even if” 
conditionals we used necessitation conditionals. 
Fortunately, this circularity can be untangled. It 
will be shown in section six that the above analyses 
entail simpler analyses that use only the simple 
subjunctive, thus avoiding the circularity. 

Next let us consider what logical inferences 
ought to be valid for necessitation conditionals. 
Logical entailment is a special case of necessitation. 
If P entails Q, then certainly P’s being true would 
necessitate Q’s being true: 


5.2 (PQ) > (P>Q). 


Obviously a necessitation conditional entails a 
simple subjunctive: 


5.3 (P>Q) > (P>@Q). 


The principle of dilemma holds: If each of two 
propositions necessitates R, then that one or the 
other of them is true necessitates R: 


5.4 [(P>R) & (Q>R)] > [(Pv Q)>R]. 


It will be a consequence of this analysis that all 
counterfactual conditionals express necessitation: 


5:5 [~Q & (P>Q)] > (P>Q). 

This is in accord with the intuition that there are 
just two ways for a simple subjunctive to be true: 
(1) the conclusion may be true already, and 
antecedent’s being true would not interfere with 
that; (2) the antecedent’s being true would neces- 
sitate the conclusions’s being true. If the conditional 
is counterfactual, so that the conclusion is false, 
then possibility (1) is eliminated and the only way 
the conditional can be true is if the antecedent 
necessitates the consequent. 

A surprisingly wide variety of standard principles 
fail for necessitation conditionals. To begin with, 
transitivity fails: 

5.6 It is not true in geferal that if (P>Q) & 
(Q>R), then (P>R). 


For example, suppose we have a stick of old dyna- 
mite which would explode (E) if dropped (D), 
but which would not explode if first soaked in 
water (W). Then we have ((W& D]»D) and 
(DE), but we do not have ([W & D]»£). 

Nor do we have the principle that if P necessitates 
Q, then P necessitates anything entailed by Q: 


5.7 It is not true in general that if (P>Q) & 
(Q —> R), then (P>R). 


For example, it is presumably true that my car 
would still be white even if the maple tree ir my 
front yard were to die. Thus if that maple tree were 
to die, the conjunction “My car is white and the 
maple tree in my front yard died” would be true. 
This is a counterfactual conditional, so it is an 
instance of necessitation. The consequent entails 
“My car is white,” but clearly this is not necessi- 
tated by the maple tree’s dying. The problem is 
that P may necessitate a conjunction (i.e., bring it 
about that the conjunction is true) by making one 
conjunct true, where the other conjunct is already 
true and would still be true even if P were true; 
but just because P necessitates the conjunction, it 
does not follow that P necessitates each conjunct. 
For similar reasons, contraposition fails: 


5.8 It is not true in general that if (P>Q) then 
(~Q>~P). 


"i 
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For example, although my tree’s dying would 
necessitate the conjunction that my tree died and 
my car is white, its being false that both my tree 
died and my car is white would not necessitate that 
my tree did not die. This is because the conjunction 
“My tree died and my car is white” might be false 
in either of two ways: it might be false that my 
tree died, or it might be false that my car is white. 
Only the first of these requires that my tree did not 
die, so the falsity of the conjunction does not necessi- 
tate that my tree did not die. 


wQurprisingly, adjunctivity fails: 
5.9 It is not true in general that if (P>Q) & 
(P>R) then [P»>(Q & R)}. 


The best way to muster intuitions against the 
principle of adjunctivity is to concentrate on those 
instances of necessitation which are causal. Let us 
say that P is causally sufficient for Q iff P’s being true 
would cause Q to be true if Q weren’t already true, 
and P’s being true would not interfere with Q’s 
being true if Q were already true. There is a wide 
variety of cases in which*P would necessitate Q iff P 
would be causally sufficient for Q. The following 
counter-example to the principle of adjunctivity is 
such a case. Suppose we have a button and two 
lights A and B. If light A is off, pushing the button 
results in light A’s being on and light B’s being off; 
if light A is on, pushing the button results in light 
A’s remaining on and light B’s being on. Suppose 
both lights are on. The button’s being pushed is 
causally sufficient for light A to be on. Furthermore, 
because light A is on, pushing the button is also 
causally sufficient for light B to be on—that is, if 
light B were not on, pushing the button would 
cause it to be on. But pushing the button is not 
causally sufficient for both lights to be on: if they 
were not both on, then light A might be off, in 
which case pushing the button would only cause 
light A to go on. 

It is apparent that “>” is a peculiar kind of 
conditional. We must be quite careful about 
assuming that it satisfies standard logical laws when 
it does not. 


VI. SIMPLE SUBJUNCTIVES 


We analyzed necessitation in terms of “even if” 
and simple subjunctives, we analyzed “even if” in 
terms of necessitation and “might be,” and we 
analyzed “might be” in terms of the simple 
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subjunctive. I have promised to untangle the 
circularity between necessitation and ‘even if,” so 
what remains is to give an analysis of simple sub- 
junctives. Unfortunately, this is something I am 
unable to provide. I can state some principles re- 
garding when simple subjunctives are true and 
when they are false, but these principles merely 
relate simple subjunctives to one another rather 
than defining them in terms of somethirg new. 
Thus, in effect, all I can do is provide some axioms 
for simple subjunctives.* Nevertheless, I think that 
these axioms will throw considerable light on simple 
subjunctives, and will yield some interesting results 
concerning the relations between our four kinds. 
of conditionals. Furthermore, the axioms will pro- 
vide a condition of adequacy against which a 
putative analysis of simple subjunctives can be 
tested. Ifsuch an analysis does not make the axioms 
true, this is a reason for doubting the analysis. 

It is possible to say a great deal about the cir- 
cumstances under which simple subjunctives are 
true. First, suppose someone asserts (P> J), and 
upon investigation we find that P and Q ere both 
true. This verifies the assertion that if P were true, 
Q would be true; because P is true, and sure 
enough, Q is true too. So we have: 


6.1 (P&Q) > (P>Q). 
Clearly, we also have: 
6.2 (P->@Q) > (P>Q). 

It seems clear that adjunctivity ought to hold 
for simple subjunctives: 
6.3 [(P>Q) & (P>R)] > [P> (Q & R)}. 
Dilemma ought to hold too: if R would be true if 
P were true, and R would be true if Q were true, 
then R would be true if either P or Q were true: 
6.4 [(P>R) & (Q>R)] > [(PvVQ)>R]. 
If Q would be true if P were true, then anything 
logically entailed by Q would be true if P w2re true: 
6.5 [(P>Q)& (Q—>R)] > (P>R} 

Obviously : 
6.6 (P>Q) > (P > Q) 
6.7 [(P Q) & (Q>R)] > (P>R). 

Simple subjunctives are “‘defeasible” in zhe sense 


that we can have (P>Q) but for some R, 
~([P & R]>Q). However, there is at least one 


* In the choice of these axioms I have been influenced by the work of David Lewis. 
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case in which conjoining R with P cannot defeat 
the conditional, If R would be true if P were true, 
then, in some sense, (P & R) being true is not a 
different circumstance from P being true, so if Q 
would be true if P were true, then Q would also be 
true if (P & R) were true: 


6.8 [(P>Q) & (P>R)] > [(P & R)>Q]. 


There are some natural laws that do not hold for 


simple subjunctives. Transitivity fails. Consider our 
stick of old dynamite again. If it were dropped, it 
would explode; and if it were soaked in water and 
then dropped, it would be dropped; but itis not the 
case that ifit were soaked in water and then dropped 
it would explode. Similarly, contraposition fails. It 
might be true that it would not rain if the medicine 
man held a rain dance, but false that if it were to 
rain he would not have held a rain dance. 

From 6.1-6.8 we can derive a number of in- 
teresting theorems. We can derive principles 5.2-5.5 
that were listed above for neceasitation conditionals, 
and principles 3.2~-3.6 for “even if.” Although we 
introduced the simple subjunctive in terms of 
axioms rather than by giving a definition of it, we 
can now prove that it is definable in terms of our 
other kinds of conditionals: 


6.9 (P>Q)=(4R)[REP & ([P & R]>Q)]. 


It is also possible to give a much simpler definition 
of “even if”: 


` 6.10 QEP=[Q & (P>Q)]. 


This theorem allows us to break the circle between 
necessitation and “even if” and define both in 
terms of the simple subjunctive. 6.10 gives us the 
definition of “even if,” and consequently we have: 


6.11 (P>Q)=[(P>Q) & [~Q>(P>Q)]]. 
From 6.10 we immediately obtain: 

~Q > [(P>Q)=(P>Q)]. 

` This means that a counterfactual always expresses 
necessitation. This, together with the fact that 
counterfactuals are those subjunctives that philoso- 
phers have most often thought about, explains the 
pervasive view that subjunctive conditionals always 
express necessitation. 

From 6.11 and 6.12 we can see that the simple 


subjunctive is just the disjunction of necessitation 
and “even if”: 


6.13 (P>Q)=[QEPv (P>Q)]. 
Thus there are just these two ways that the simple 


6.12 
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subjunctive can be true. Either Q is made true by P, 
or Q is already true and P would not disrupt this. 


VII. Tre AxIOMATIZATION OF SIMPLE 
SUBJUNCTIVES 


Principles 6.1-6.8, in effect, constitute an 
axiomatization of simple subjunctives. However, 
principles 6.2, 6.5, and 6.7 employ the concept of 
entailment, and thus require a modal logic for an 
underlying logic rather than just the propositional 
calculus. We can instead replace those princip 
by rules of inference in a more restrictive lan e 
in which entailment cannot be expressed. Let SS 
be the formal theory whose axioms and rules are 
the following: 


Al 
Ag 
A3 
A4 
A5 
A6 
Rr 
Re 
Rg 


All tautologies of the propositional calculus. 

[(P>Q) & (P>R)] > [P>(Q & R)] 

[(P>R) & (Q>R)] > [(PvQ)>F] 

[(P>Q) & (P>R)] > [P & Q)>R] 

(P & Q) > (P>Q) . 

(P>Q) > (P > Q). 

If P and (P > Q) are theorems, so is Q. 

If (P > Q) is a theorem, so is (P >Q). 

If (Q > R) is a theorem, so is [(P> Q) > 
(P> R). 

If (P=Q) is a theorem, so is [(P>R) > 
(Q>R)). 


I conjecture that SS contains as theorems all true 
principles regarding simple subjunctives. More 
will be said about this in the next section. 

It is of interest to compare SS with other well 
known theories of subjunctive conditionals. The 
best known such theories are C1 of David Lewis 
(in [2]) and GQ of Stalnaker and Thomason (in 
[5]). SS is contained in C1 which is contained in 
CQ. CQcontainsthetheorem[(P >Q) v (P> ~Q)], 
which I have rejected. SS is weaker than Gi. Gi 
can be obtained from SS by adding the following 
axiom: 


71 [(P>Q) & RMP] > [(P & R)>Q]. 

Unfortunately, this axiom appears to be false. It 

implies the following theorem: 

72 [~[(PVQ)>P] & ~{[(P & R) v Q]>Q}] > 
RM(Pv Q). . 

It is easy to construct counter-examples to 7.2. For 

example, let R, P, Q be, respectively, the unrelated 
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false statements “‘My car is painted black,” “My 
garbage can is stolen,” and “The maple tree in my 
front yard died.” The state of my tree and garbage 
can are irrelevant (we can suppose) to the color of 
my car, so my car would still be white even if either 
my garbage can were stolen or my maple tree died; 
hence “RM(Pv Q)” is false. But the antecedent of 
7.2 is true. Disjunctions whose disjuncts are un- 
related to one another cannot necessitate either 
disjunct. If we know that the disjunction is true, 
that leaves open which disjunct is true. In particu- 
lag itis not true that if either my garbage can were 
stoten or my maple tree died then my garbage can 
would be stolen; and it is not true that if either my 
garbage can were stolen and my car painted black, 
or my maple tree died, then my maple tree would 
die. Thus 7.2 is false. Consequently, C1 is too 
strong. 


VIII. SEMANTICS 


J have pursued the investigation of our four kinds 
of conditionals entirely &xiomatically. I have pro- 
ceeded by appealing to my intuitions regarding 
what principles are intuitively true, and have then 
developed the logical consequences of those prin- 
ciples. This is unfashionable. It is in vogue today.to 
begin by concocting a semantics of some sort, and 
then axiomatizing the resulting theorems. My sort 
of approach is considered old fashioned. 

I consider this attitude to embody a grave mis- 
take. It should be apparent, from the results of 
recent years, that given almost any outlandish 
logical theory, it is possible to construct some sort 
of formal semantics under which the theory is 
sound and complete. Such soundness and complete- 
ness theorems cut no philosophical ice unlessthe 
semantics in question has some prior claim to 
being the right semantics. In developing a semantics 
for some new concept, like subjunctive conditionals, 
we have nothing better to appeal to than our 
intuitions. And quite frequently, the best test of a 
semantics is that it gives the right answer—it makes 
the right formulas valid. We cannot know this 
until we have some idea of what formulas ought to 
be valid, and that is just a matter of the sort of 
investigation I have been pursuing. I regard this 
sort of investigation as a necessary preliminary to 


1 In [2]. See also [3]. 
° See [4] and [5]. 
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developing a suitable semantics for subjunctive 
conditionals. À 

Having developed at least a partial axiomatiza- 
tion of simple subjunctives, we can now begin 
looking for a suitable semantics. David Lewis has 
published a semantics for which C1 is boti sound 
and complete,’ and this is easily modified <o yield 
a semantics for SS. Apparently this semantics meets 
the test of giving the right answers. On the whole I 
approve of this semantics, but I do have some mis- 
givings about it. To explain these misgivings, I 
must briefly recount the history of the cevelop- 
ment of this semantics. 

In a brilliant pair of articles, Stalnaker and 
Thomason ® developed a “possible world” seman- 
tics for conditionals. We can identify possible worlds 
with the sets of sentences true in them. So coastrued, 
possible worlds are maximal consistent sets of 
sentences.® Then a model is an ordered pair <K, fY 
where K represents the set of all possible worlds, 
and f is a function which, to each world « and 
sentence P assigns the world f(a, P) which is the 
P-world (world in which P is true) which is most 
like the world «.1° Then (P >Q) is true at a world « 
just in case Q is true at f(«, P). This semantics has 
the unfortunate effect of making [(P>Q)Vv 
(P> ~Q)] valid, and we have seen that thé should 
not be valid. 

I think that Lewis correctly traced the difficulty 
to the assumption that there is a unique P-world 
JS (a, P) which is most like the world a. 3uilding 
upon this insight, we can construct a semantics 
which we can prove to be correct, and it turns out 
to be formally equivalent to a modified version of 
Lewis’ semantics. The idea is that (P> Q) is true 
iff Q is true in every world which might te actual 
if P were true. We can make this idea precise, and 
prove its correctness, as follows. First, let us define 
what it means to say that a possible world might be 
actual if P were true: 


81 oMP=~(Q)[(P> ~Q) & Q is true in aJ. 
Then we can prove from the results of section seven: 
8.2 (P>Q)=(Ve)[eMP > Q is true in a]. 


Thus the simple subjunctive can be dəfined as 
proposed in terms of what worlds might be actual 
if P were true. This leads us to define a madel as an 


? A set of sentences is maximal iff for every sentence P, either P is in the set or ~P is in the set. : : 
18 Some provision must be made for the case in which P is true in no possible world, but we need not get involved in that here. 
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ordered pair <K, My where K is a set of maximal 
consistent sets of sentences (K represents the set of 
all possible worlds), and M is the function which to 
each « and P assigns the set M(«, P) of worlds 
(members of K) which, if æ were the actual world, 
might be actual if P were true. Then we define: 


8.3 (P> Q) is true in a iff Q is true in every world 
in M(e, P). 


In this way we are led to what are approximately 
David Lewis’ -models (in [2]). Thus, I think it is 
demonstrably the case that this is the correct 
approach to the semantics of the simple subjunc- 
tive. Now we come to my misgivings. In order to 
get the right logical structure out of this semantics 
we must put some restrictions on the function M. 
We must ensure that it has the properties that are 
really possessed by the relation “«MP.” Lewis 
proposes a set of restrictions which yield exactly Cr. 
_ But we have seen that C1 contains false theorems, 
so those restrictions are too strong. The following 
set of restrictions yields exactly SS: 


(i) M(«, P) E T(P) (whereT (P) is the set of 
all worlds in which P is 
true.) 

(i) M(e, Pv Q) © M(a, P) U Mle, Q) 

(iii) If aeT(P) then M(a, P) = {a} 
(iv) IfM(a, P)S T(Q) and M(«, Q)<S T(P), then 
M(a, P) =M(a, Q) 
(v) If M(«,P)ET(Q) then M(a, P & Q)S 
). 


as 


~ Some of these restrictions are obvious, and others 
can be justified on the grounds that they are re- 
quired to make all of the theorems of SS valid. 
The problem, now, is that I see no reason to think 
that this set of restrictions is complete. How do we 
know that there aren’t some more restrictions that 
should be put on M? By itself, the fact that SS is 
complete on this semantics gives us no reason to 
think that SS is “really complete.” 

This problem arises because the question what 
restrictions should be placed on M is really just the 
question how to axiomatize the concept “If P were 
true, « might be the actual world.” This is not 
much different from axiomatizing the simple 
subjunctive, because, as we have seen, the two 
concepts are interdefinable. It is no easier to decide 
whether we have a complete axiomatization of 
““aMP” than it is to decide whether we have a 


11 In personal correspondence. 
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complete axiomatization of the simple subjunctive. 
In either case, it is largely an inductive matter of 
seeing whether we can find any non-theorems that 
ought to be theorems. As I have not been able to 
find any, I am provisionally satisfied with SS and 
hence with this semantics. But the semantics itself 
is of little help in deciding whether SS is in- 
tuitively complete. 

Thus far, I have painted a rather bleak picture of 
the semantics of simple subjunctives. However, 
Robert Stalnaker has suggested an argument to 
support the completeness of SS.11 Lewis does 
interpret the function M in terms of “might HÈ, 
Rather, he takes as his basic concept that of 
“comparative similarity between possible worlds” : 
“B is more similar to « than y is to a.” By this he 
does not mean any sort of special logical notion of 
similarity. In [3] he writes that he means “‘simi- 
larity” in the same sense as when we judge the 
similarity of cities or people. Using this notion of 
similarity, he defines M(a, P) to be the set of all 
those P-worlds which are maximally similar to «a, 
i.e., which are such that ne P-world is more similar 
to a. Lewis then shows that rather than making 
assumptions about M, he can simply assume, with 
thesame results, that comparative similarity relative 
to any given possible world is a simple ordering. 
The semantics thus constructed makes C1 sound 
and complete. 

Stalnaker’s observation is that my restrictions on 
M are equivalent to assuming that comparative 
similarity is a partial ordering rather than a simple 
ordering. The difference is that Lewis assumes we 
can always decide which of two worlds are more 
similar to a given world (i.e., the ordering relation 
is connected), while I reject that assumption. If 
two worlds are sufficiently different from one 
another and from the given world a, it may make 
no sense to ask which of them is more different 
from a. 

If the function M is correctly defined in terms of 
comparative similarity between possible worlds, and 
if comparative similarity is a partial ordering (and 
nothing more), then it follows that SS is complete. 
But these are two big “ifs.” First, I think there is 
good reason to doubt that the requisite sense of 
comparative similarity is the same as that used in 
judging the comparative similarity of people and 
cities. Lewis considers the example of a completely 
deterministic world and asks what would be the 
case if some trivial event which happened a few 
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moments ago had not happened. Would there then 
have been changes in the world going all the way 
back through time, or would the laws have been 
different? He judges that a world in which the 
laws were adjusted slightly to allow this event would 
be more like the original world than one in which 
there were changes all the way back through time, 
and concludes that that would be the way the 
world was if the event had not happened. I agree 
with his judgment of comparative similarity, but it 
seems apparent to me that he is wrong about what 
counterfactual conditional would be true. On the 
comrary, if that event had not happened, there 
would have been differences in the world all the 
way back through time. This seems to me to 
illustrate that our standard notion of comparative 
similarity is inadequate for the definition of the 
function M. 

Of course, we could avoid this difficulty if we 
employed a special “logical” notion of comparative 
similarity. Such a notion seems to make some sense, 
As Stalnaker and Lewis have both emphasized, in 
deciding what worlds might be actual if P were true, 
we make as few changes as possible to accommodate 
P. And it follows from Lewis’ results in [2] about 
the equivalence of «-models and y-models that such 
a notion can be defined in terms of “aMP,” and 
hence ultimately in terms of ‘>’. Unfortunately, I 
suspect that this logical notion of similarity can 
only be defined in terms of ‘>’ and related notions, 
and hence it brings no improvement over construct- 
ing the semantics on the basis of “a MP.” 

Furthermore, even given a requisite notion of 
comparative similarity, regardless of whether it is 
primitive or constructed in terms of ‘>’, it is not 
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obvious that it will be just a partial ordering. The 
judgment that comparative similarity satisies no 
algebraic conditions other than those definitive of 
a partial ordering would not seem to be different 
in kind from judging directly that SS constitutes a 
complete axiomatization of simple subjunctives. In 
either case, our grounds would seem to be purely 
inductive, resting on nothing more than our present 
inability to find any additional conditiors that 
seem to be satisfied by the concepts in queszion. 

I do not want to leave the impression that I think 
a semantical approach to the analysis of simple sub- 
junctives is hopeless. On the contrary, I suspect 
that any analysis of simple subjunctives that is ` 
finally judged adequate will take the form of an 
analysis of the function M, and hence wil be a 
semantics. But what is required in addition to the 
semantics is some strong philosophical argument 
which establishes that we have got th2 right 
semantics. We do not yet have anything bf that 
sort.1# 
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VI. DOMAINS 


WILLIAM A. 


GUPPOSE that, instead of restricting “true” to 

assertions of just one kind (eg., if it isn’t 
physics it isn’t true), it should be said that truths 
are of more than one kind. There are problems in 
physics for which solutions of a certain sort, 
physical truths, are required. Moral problems re- 
quire solutions of a different sort, moral truths. 
Similarly there are other domains of thought and 
discourse, each with some distinctive principles of 
judgment. As problems of various kinds arise we 
ought to look for insights and theories to resolve 
them, one by one. We shouldn’t confuse a problem 
in one field of argument with problems in other 
fields of argument. 

Of this pluralist approach we might say: So far, 
so good. But the question naturally arises how these 
different enterprises are related to one another. 
Asked in one way, at its deepest level perhaps, this 
would lead us to consider how a multiplicity of 
interests is compatible with the integrity of a 
person. How is it that someone can be, say, a 
serious biologist and a serious moralist and a serious 
poet, without inhibiting or distorting the interests 
which give life and motion to each of these enter- 
prises, and also without dividing himself as a 
person ? I do not propose to deal with this problem 
about human life directly, but it lies behind the 
more abstract topic of this paper. It generates 
discontent with an unreflectively pluralist theory 
of truth and prods us to ask what patterns of re- 
latedness among truths in different domains, and 
among domains of truth, there might be. 

That there are some such patterns seems evident 
from the way we speak. Often assertions of very 
different types are linked together in a coherent 
stretch of discourse, for example, a conversation or 
an essay. Perceptual reports, statements of laws of 
nature, mathematical truths, moral judgments, and 
assertions belonging to other fields of argument are 
woven together into the complex structure of the 
discourse. Furthermore, often we recognize such 
complex structures of discourse as good arguments. 


OF TRUTH 
CHRISTIAN 


It will be useful to firm up the notion of a domain 
of truth in the following way. Let us say that a 
domain of truth is a set of propositions such that: 


(i) some (though not all, it would turn out) of the 
principles of judgment? appropriate to them apply 
only to members of the set, and 

(ii) no member of the set is deducible from 
(follows from) any list of premisses which does not 
include at least one member of the set. 


Thus if there is a domain of physical truths 
(truths of physics), then (i) there are some principles 
of judgment which are distinctive of physics, and 
(ii) no physical truth can be deduced from a list of 
premisses which, though it includes perceptual 
truths, mathematical truths and others, does not 
include any physical truths. Similarly if there is a 
domain of religious truths, then (i) there are some 
principles of judgment which apply to religious 
propositions and to no others, and (ii) some 
religious truth or other is required among the 
premisses from which another religious truth would 
follow, though the list of premisses may include 
perceptual truths, historical truths, moral truths, 
speculative truths, and others. 

I shall not argue systematically just what do- 
mains of truth there are, nor even that there are 
any, though the examples I shall use will, I think, 
go toward showing that there are some. A good 
systematic argument would have to go much 
further. I shall be content to suggest some possi- 
bilities. 

ĮI shall not suppose that every truth belongs to 
some domain or other. It might be that the multi- 
plicity of truths is only here and there organizable 
into domains. I shall suppose it would not make 
good sense to say that some proposition is true in 
some domain and untrue in some other domain, 
though of course one and the same sentence might 
be used on different occasions to assert propositions 
belonging to different domains. 

If there are domains of truth then philosophers, 


1 Principles of judgment include rules of relevance (what needs to be considered in making a judgment?), procedures for 
judgment (how do we proceed to arrive at a judgment?) and, where they are needed, norms of judgment (how do we weigh 
various relevant considerations in the course of arriving at a judgment ?). 
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taken collectively, would have the following com- 
plex project, among others, on their hands. They 
would be responsible for (i) formulating principles 
of judgment in various domains of discourse, (ii) 
formulating general conditions of truth and show- 
ing how truth conditions in various domains 
specify the general ccnditions, and (iii) exploring 
patterns of relatedness among different domains. 
This large and difficult enterprise might well be 
called critical philosophy. 

This paper is limited to (iii); its object is only 
to develop some patterns of relatedness which might 
hold between different domains of truth. These 
would help to explain how discourse can be co- 
herent even when it ranges over heterogeneous 
subject matters, as it so often does. We could say 
that this is possible because the speakers can rely on 
such patterns of relatedness, whether cr not the 
reliance is made explicit. The program of the paper 
is in the spirit of a remark by F. Waismann in his 

1945 essay on “Verifiability.” Having spoken of 
mechanics and of observation statements as different 
strata or “domains,” he remarks: “The real 
problem arises where two such strata make contact, 
so to speak; it is the problem of these planes of con- 
tact which to-day should claim the attention of the 
logician.” 3 

Different domains of truth, as F and K, may be 
related (I) by way of some connection between a 
truth in f and a truth in K, or (II) by way of some 
analogy between the structure of 7 and the struc- 
ture of K, or (III) by way of some speculative 
system. I shall concentrate on I, and deal only 
briefly with II and III toward the end. 
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I. CONNECTIONS BETWEEN TRUTHS IN 
DEFERENT DOMAINS 


A truth in some domain is connected with a truth 
in another domain if (1) one depends on the other, 
or if (2) one is used to interpret the other, or if (3) 
from one a valuation of knowing the other can be 
derived, or if (4) one suggests the other. Obviously 
these connections vary in strength. 


T/t 


A truth in one domain may depend on a truth in 
some other domain. Since deducibility has been 
ruled out, this is the strongest kind of connection 
between truths in different domains. For example, 
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a religious truth may depend on a historical truth, 
that is to say, the historical truth would have to be 
included in any list of premisses from which the 
religious truth would follow; if the historical 
proposition is untrue, then the religious proposition 
is untrue. 

Suppose the sentence, “Muhammad is the Mes- 
senger of Allah,” is uttered on some occasion and 
that the utterance, in that situation, has the force 
of proposing a religious belief. (Not, as a counter- 
example, the force of reporting what Muslims 
believe.) And suppose further that the truth of fhe 
proposition (r) which the utterance conveys, de- 
pends on the truth of a historical proposition (h) 
conveyed by “Muhammad recited the siiras of the 
Qur’an.” In that case, if A should turn out to be 
untrue, then r would be untrue. The argument 
might run like this: The Qur’an is the Message. So 
if Muhammad did not recite the Qur’an, then he is 
not the Messenger. 

Whether r does depend on A is a matter for those 
who assert r, in this case the Muslim community, 
to decide. All we need is a plausible supposition to 
illustrate a logical point. That is why I said “may 
depend” above. There might be various alter- 
natives to A, and one can even imagine a Muslim 
saying, impatiently, “However the Qur’an got into 
writing, Muhammad is the Messenger of Allah,” 
On the other hand it seems initially plausible to 
suppose that r depends on some historical truth or 
other. 

Now r is not deducible from 4 alone. It depends 
for its truth not only on A but also on the truth of 
propositions independent of h, such as “Allah 
revealed the Qurān to Muhammad.” For it 
would be at least defensible for someone, for ex- 
ample a Buddhist, to say that Muhammad did 
indeed recite the sūras of the Qur’an, but that he 
was not the Messenger of Allah because, it might 
be said, (i) there is no “Lord of the Worlds,” 
which Allah is said to be, and because further (ii) 
the true path of life (which Muhammad’s message 
claims to show), if it is correctly understood, for- 
bids dependence on any such being. “Therefore, O 
Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Rely on 
yourselves, and do not rely on external help.” 

Other objections to r which yet accept A are 
possible, but these are sufficient to show how r 
does not follow from h alone. The truth of r de- 
pends on other propositions as well, at least one 
of which must be some religious proposition, such 


2 In Antony Flew (ed.), Logic and Language (First and Second Series), (Garden City, N.Y., 1965), p. 135. 
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as the targets of objections (i) and (ii), i.e., 
“Allah is Lord of the Worlds” and “The Qu’ran 
shows the true path of life.” For if r did not imply 
any such proposition it would not have the force 
of a religious proposal. The religious proposition 
depends on the historical proposition but does not 
follow from it. 

Though in this case h acquires a religious im- 
port, it does not turn into a religious proposition 
itself. It remains a historical proposition, that is to 
say, a judgment about it would have to be sup- 
ported in accord with principles of judgment 
deNved from the suppositions of historical inquiry. 
So this is a connection between truths in different 
domains. 

Other examples of this sort of connection, draw- 
ing on other pairs of domains, could be developed: 
cases where physical truths depend on but do not 
follow from perceptual truths, cases where moral 
truths depend on but do not follow from biological 
truths, and others. 


1/2 


Another sort of connection between truths in 
different domains can occur, which I shall call 
connection by way of interpretation. Suppose some- 
one looks at the sun and sees it being gradually 
obscured. Then “The sun is being obscured” 
would express a perceptual truth. In a pre- 
scientific society someone might interpret this 
perceptual truth by saying, “The sun is being 
eaten by (the dragon) Rahu.” A different inter- 
pretation of the perceptual truth could be given 
by referring to tables of motion for the moon and 
the earth. “This stone is a structure of atoms” 
would be a simpler interpretation of this kind. (It 
would be wrong to say, “This is not a stone; it is 
a structure of atoms.”’) 

Truths of physics interest us in various ways. 
Their simplicity and elegance often afford us 
pleasure. They exhibit complex mathematical 
relations which are interesting in themselves. 
They suggest policies for action in ordinary be- 
havior or in more technical operations. Along with 
these other functions which truths of physics have, 
they help us interpret our perceptual experiences. 

They do not tell us what our perceptual ex- 
periences are. The laws of motion do not tell us 
that we see moving objects; they enable us to 
interpret our visual experiences of moving objects 
in a certain way. It is true that truths of physics 
enable us to predict experiences. They tell us that 


certain laws of nature hold under certain con- 
ditions; so we can say that when the cgnditions are 
satisfied a normal observer will have s and such - 


_ perceptions. But this depends on assumptions about 


normal observers drawn from our own perceptual 
experience. Also, a judgment that a prediction has 
come true involves a perceptual judgment. So this 
is a connection between truths in different domains. 

When interpretations occur, in the sense of that 
term I wish to develop here, the interpreting asser- 
tion employs concepts, for example ‘“‘mass,” 
“gravitation,” “molecule,” concepts of numbers, 
which are not strictly derivable from the domain 
of the interpretandum. They may be suggested by 
truths in that domain, but they are constructed in 
accord with formation rules proper to their own 
domains. So the presence of such concepts is both 
a sign of a distinct domain and also a condition of 
producing interpretations of truths in other 
domains. 

In this way the interpreter takes something as 
true or possibly true and puts it in a perspective 
by using constructed concepts drawn from a 
different domain. A psychiatrist uses psychological 
concepts such as “condensation,” “displacement,” 
and “regression” to interpret a dream reported 
by his patient. An economist interprets a report of 
a business transaction by using the constructively 
refined concepts “supply,” “demand,” “free mar- 
ket equilibrium price,” and others. A theologian 
interprets a report of a moral action in terms of 
“sin,” “grace,” “atonement,” and other theologi- 
cal concepts. To take an example from speculative 
philosophy, Whitehead produces systematic pro- 
positions involving “strains,” “projection,” “sen- 
sa,” and “regions” for interpreting perceptual 
truths. Speculative interpretations are a speci 
case to which I come back later on. 

The point of the interpretations of which I am 
speaking is not to paraphrase the sentence in which 
the interpretandum is expressed, in the way “That 
large bright object is getting darkened” would 
paraphrase “The sun is being obscured.” Also, 
interpretation in this sense is not translation from 
one natural language into another; it is unlike 
putting the meaning of an English sentence into 
French. Instead its point is to put the interpreted 
truth in a certain perspective. We apply some con- 
ceptual system, rudimentary or well developed, to 
the interpretandum, to introduce new ways of re- 
lating it to other truths in its own domain, and 
perhaps also to truths in other domains. Thus the 
point of applying the conceptual scheme of 
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astronomical physics to “The sun is being ob- 
scured” is to enable us to understand the relations 
of this perceptual truth to other perceptual truths. 
Then we can connect it with antecedent and 
subsequent occasions of seeing the sun obscured, 
and with many other perceptual experiences. The 
point of an interpretation is to place the interpre- 
tandum in a pattern of relations defined by means 
of constructed concepts. 

An interpretation may be valid or invalid. Given 
some proposition j of domain 7, an utterance (t) 
whose function is to interpret j draws on terms 
which have systematic explanations in some other 
domain K. Then iis a valid interpretation only (1) 
if the terms drawn from Ķ are employed in accord 
with valid systematic explanations in K, and (2) 
if j falls within the scope of application of these 
terms, If j should turn out to be untrue, then in- 
stead of saying t is invalid we might prefer to say 
that it fails in its reference. But j does not depend 
for its truth on the validity of i, nor on the truths of 
K which are relied on in i. 

A valid interpretation may still be inadequate. 
What the psychiatrist says about the reported dream 
may be valid, but more needs to be said. And even 
if the interpretation of the dream is psychologi- 
cally adequate there may be room for other 
interpretations as well, bio-chemical interpreta- 
tions perhaps or morel interpretations. 

I am not proposing a general theory of interpre- 
tation in the way Arthur Child does in Interpretation : 
A General Theory (Berkeley, University of California 
Press, 1965). The interpretations I am speaking of 
would be characterized in his typology as “alien,” 
not “proper,” since they are “in terms of something 
other than the thing interpreted” (p. 73), and more 
specifically as “ perspectival” and “disparate,” “as 
when we interpret a metaphysics or perhaps a 
political or a literary history by a psychological 
doctrine and a political history by a technological 
history.” (p. 76). But I shall not discuss his general 
thesis about interpretation; my object is only 
to single out a particular kind of connection which 
can occur between truths in different domains, 
which I am calling connection by way of interpre- 
tation in one possible sense of thatambiguous term. 


1/3 
Connections of a third sort can occur. A truth in 
one domain may imply a valuation of knowing a 
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truth in another domain. For an example I take a 
hypothetical case where a religious doctrine im- 
plies a valuation of knowing a physical truth. 

In Buddhist literature one finds a doctrine to the 
effect that there are no unconditioned events. All 
events and in particular all states of consciousness 
are conditioned by others. Further it is said that 
understanding events as processes of conditioned 
origination (pratityasamutpada) conduces to en- 
lightenment, that is to say to attainment of 
Nirvana, which is the supreme goal of life. For so 
long as we are oblivious of conditioned origination 
we are left free to project our untutored defes 
upon the world and thus to nourish illusions which 
strengthen our cravings. 

Thus it would seem to follow that knowing some 
truth about the processes in which we are involved 
is better than not knowing it or believing something 
contrary to it. And this might include knowing not 
only truths of psychology but also biological and 
physical truths, if Buddhists should develop the 
doctrine about pratityasamutpada in that direc- 
tion.’ Hence it might be,possible to derive from 
this religious doctrine a valuation to the effect that 
it would be a good thing to know that certain emo- 
tional states are conditioned by glandular secre- 
tions or even, to take an extreme case, that in a 
situation where an electrical circuit has been over- 
loaded, a 15 ampere fuse is blown, and frustration 
and bad temper are generated, it would be a 
good thing to know “The current in the circuit 
was over 15 amperes.” In the relevant concrete 
situations it would be good to know these truths 
because knowing how our experience is con- 
ditioned conduces to enlightenment. 

Since my object is only to illustrate a possibility 
I do not need to claim that most or indeed any 
Buddhists would develop the doctrine in such a way 
that these valuations would follow from it. That is 
why I called this a hypothetical case. It is not 
altogether implausible that some Buddhists might 
be willing to develop the doctrine of pratityasamut- 
pada in this way, and that is all we need. 

Then we would have a connection between the 
following propositions: 


(r) Knowledge of conditioned origination con- 
duces to enlightenment, which is the supreme 
goal of life. 

(p) The current in the circuit was over 15 
amperes. 


. *K_N. Jayatilleke argues that the theory of causation in the Pali canon covers biological and physical cases. Early Buddhist 


Theory of Knowledge (London, 1963), pp. 445-457- 
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Neither of these propositions follows from the other; 
neither depends on the other; and in the situation 
we have supposed neither is being used to interpret 
the other in the sense explained above. This would 
be a connection of a different sort. Instead, the 
speaker of the religious utterance, if it means 
what we suppose, is committed to valuing knowl- 
edge of the physical truth in a certain way. He 
might say of it something like this: “It helps to 
guard us against illusions which would hinder us 
from attaining enlightenment, specifically against 
those illusions which affect our dealings with 
electrical circuits.” So what we would have is a 
religious valuation of a physical truth. Thus the 
connection between r and p occurs by way of 
the proposition: 


(o) It is a good thing to know that the current in 
the circuit was over 15 amperes. 


Notice that this is not an arbitrary judgment. It 
has its place in a firm structure. Given the situation 
which we have supposed, it follows from the re- 
ligious doctrine, though, the physical truth itself 
does not. The speaker cannot value the physical 
truth in any contrary way nor, if his experience 
includes dealings with electrical circuits, fail to 
value it in this way, without acting inconsis- 
tently. 

Though the physical truth would acquire 
religious import, it would not turn into a religious 
truth. Whether or not the proposition about the 
circuit is true remains a question of physics, and 
whether or not the doctrine about conditioned 
origination is true remains a religious question. 
So this would be a connection between truths in 
different domains. 

Religious valuations of knowing truths in other 
domains would follow from various other religious 
doctrines.* If the doctrine that God is the creator 
of the world were developed in certain ways, it 
would then follow that the more we can learn 
about the world the better, whether in perceptual 
experience or in science. In The Wisdom of God 
Manifested in the Works of the Creation (London, 
16g1) the naturalist John Ray says, 

Some Reproach methinks it is to Learned Men, that 
there should be so many Animals still in the world, 
whose outward shape is not yet taken notice of, or 
described, much less their way of Generation, Food, 
Manners, Uses, observed. If Man ought to reflect 
upon his Creator the Glory of all his works, then 
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ought he to take notice of them all, and not tc think 
any thing unworthy of his Cognizance. (P. 130.) 


Thus various truths of physics or biology, Newton’s 
physics or the evolution of species, for exemple, 
might acquire religious import without turnirg into 
religious doctrines. 

In analogous ways religious valuations of his- 
torical truths, of speculative truths, of moral truths, 
and of others would follow from various reigious 
doctrines. Also moral valuations of truths in various 
domains would follow from moral doctrines. 
Knowing some physiological or psychological 
truth, it might be said, is a good thing, because 
knowing it helps in carrying out some moral 
responsibility. The scientific truth would acquire 
moral import without turning into a moral 
truth. 


1/4 


A connection of a still different sort, if one can 
call it a connection at all, occurs when a trath in 
one domain suggests a truth in another domain. 
In the Meno perceptual truths about diasrams 
drawn in the sand, with the help of Socrates’ 
questions, suggest to the slave-boy a geometrical 
truth. It is commonplace for a series of observations 
to suggest, without entailing, a physical law. 
From the history of religions it appears that 
perceptual truths, historical truths, and moral 
truths have suggested religious doctrines. Perhaps 
a religious doctrine suggested to Plotinus a specu- 
lative theory, and perhaps a religious doctrine 
suggested to Kepler a physical theory. Occurrences 
of suggestions abound in the history of ideas. 

Clearly this is a weaker and looser knd of 
connection than any of the others, so much zo that 
“connection” may well seem too strong. Are there 
rules in accord with which this suggests that, except 
those derivable from laws of association (sim_larity, 
contrariety, contiguity, augmentation, and zo on), 
which seem to have no logical force? 

Nevertheless these occurrences are worth notic- 
ing, because they are a common feature of the way 
we think, and I do not see how inquiry is possible 
without them. A passage from John Dewey is to 
the point: 


“Suggestions” have received scant courtesy in logical 
theory. It is true that when they just “pop into our 


t See my paper, “Religious Valuations of Scientific Truths,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 6 (1969), pp. 144-150. 
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heads,” because of the workings of the psycho- 

physical organism, they are not logical. But they are 

both the conditions and the primary stuf of logical 

ideas.® 
Except in pure calculations, which machines can 
do better than we can, we cannot get along with- 
out suggestions, which is to say a certain use of 
imagination. Abuse of suggestions occurs when we 
confuse them with deductions or with connections 
by way of dependence or with interpretations or 
valuations. 

These considerations about connections of various 
sorts suggest an interesting series of projects. One 
way to understand the distinctive character of 
some domain of truth would be to see what kinds 
of connections its truths have with truths in other 
domains. For example, does every truth in domain 
J depend on some truth or other in domain X? Is 
it the case that no truths in K depend on any truths 
in L? Do some truths in 7 yield interpretations of 
truths in X? of truths in L? Are there any truths at 
all in J which yield valuations of truths in K? In 
this way one might try to map not only connections 
- between truths in different domains but also 
connections among domains. This could shed some 
light on a number of traditional philosophical 
problems. 

Another use for these different sorts of connec- 
tions would be in the comparative study of re- 
ligions. For example, do any doctrines of religion A 
depend on historical truths? Do any doctrines of 
religion B depend on historical truths? Do any 
doctrines of C yield valuations of scientific truths? 
What sorts of truths, or truth-claims, are charac- 
teristically employed in the literature of D to 
suggest its doctrines? 


II. ANALOGIES or STRUCTURE BETWEEN 
DOMAINS 


So far I have been speaking of one pattern of 
relatedness, namely of connections between truths 
in different domains. Now we ought to notice 
briefly another pattern of relatedness, this time 
between domains as wholes and thus indirectly 
between truths in different domains; that is by 
way of analogies of structure. The structure of one 
domain of truth may, and indeed must, have 
some analogies with the structures ofother domains. 

One structural analogy is as follows. For any 
domain of truth there is a concept or a set of con- 
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cepts which frames the domain and is basic to it. 
This must be so for the following reason, Ordinarily 
we rely on the situations in which we speak to 
carry the point of what we say. But this does not 
always work; the point of a serious statement can 
be missed, as the point of a joke can be missed. 
Our hearer thinks we are making a moral point 
when we mean to make a sociological point, or the 
other way around. So sometimes we need to convey 
the framework of the discourse in which we are 
engaged, to bring out the sense of the statement we 
make in that framework. That is why elementary 
textbooks often begin by contrasting the subject 
as a whole with other subjects of study. 

So, if discourse in a given domain is possible, it 
must be theoretically possible to make the point 
of the discourse explicit, even though usually we 
don’t need to. This implies that some concept of 
the domain is possible, if it is a domain of truth. 
This may be a complex concept; it may be subject 
to development and refinement; and there will be 
disagreement about how to formulate it. (Mathe- 
maticians disagree about what they are doing, and 
so do moralists.) 

Though it is necessary in this way that any 
domain of truth should have some basic concept, 
the basic concepts of different domains, and there- 
with their basic questions, suppositions, and rules 
of relevance, are different. That is why, if a set of 
propositions is a domain of truth, no proposition 
of the set is deducible from a list of premisses all 
drawn from other domains. So the feature of 
domains we are noticing here is not an identity of 
structure but an analogy of structure. 

All the truths in a domain must be consistent 
with one another, but some propositions in the 
domain will be inconsistent with others. Now 
what makes one proposition consistent or incon- 
sistent with another proposition in that domain will 
depend on the basic concept of the domain and how 
it is developed. We make mistakes when we apply 
to historical propositions exactly the same con- 
sistency rules we apply in arithmetic, or when we 
apply to moral propositions exactly the same 
consistency rules we apply in esthetic judgments. 

Furthermore, in addition to rules of relevance 
and rules for consistency there will be other 
principles of judgment. There will be procedures 
for judgment, rules about how to proceed in taking 
account of the relevant considerations, when some 
question is at issue, and also, at least for some 


5 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry (New York, 1938), p. 110. A passage which Gary McElroy called to my attention. 
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domains, norms of judgment, norms for weighing 
the various relevant considerations in the course of 
arriving at a judgment. All these principles of 
judgment would vary from domain to domain 
but with analogies among them. 

We should not exaggerate the extent of such 
analogies, nor should we underrate their im- 
portance. To the extent that they hold, our minds 
work in analogous ways with the subject matters 
and problems of different fields of argument. To 
this extent the meanings of “true” in different 
domains are not utterly different. Where such 
analogies of structure hold, it is not a vague or 
equivocal term but an analogous term. 


III. SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 


In addition to connections of various sorts, and 
analogies of structure among domains of truth, a 
third pattern of relatedness could hold and should 
be mentioned briefly. Truths from different 
domains could be related by way of speculative 
interpretations. ‘ 

In the past half-century many philosophers have 
argued that speculative philosophy has no domain 
of truth at all, that it is not a genuine inquiry but 
an activity of some other kind. There have been 
various interpretations of what kind of activity this 
is. 
What might it mean to speak of a domain of 
speculative truth? One answer is as follows, though 
certainly it is not the only one and though it is 
far from a complete one: The object of speculative 
philosophy is to construct a scheme of concepts 
which could yield adequate interpretations of the 
truths in all other domains, and to develop such 
interpretations. Thus, while some physical theory 
would yield an interpretation, in the sense explained 
earlier, of some perceptual truth, a speculative 
theory would yield both an interpretation of the 
physical theory and an interpretation of the per- 
ceptual truth. Again, while a religious doctrine 
would yield an interpretation of some moral truth, 
a speculative theory would yield both an interpre- 
tation of the religious doctrine and an interpretation 
of the moral truth. In each case the speculative in- 
terpretations would constitute a relation between 
the interpreted truths and between their domains, 
between physics and perception, between religion 
and morality, and so on for any pair of truths 
from different domains. 


The interpreted truths do not turn into specu- 
lative truths. So speculative philosophy does not 
supersede perceptual experience or physics or 
moral inquiry or religious inquiry. Instead the 
interpreted truths are put into a perspective afford- 
ed by the systematic concepts of the speculative 
theory. 

A speculative interpretation is adequate if it 
does full justice to the interpretandum, that is to 
say if none of the propositions entailed by the in- 
terpreted truth remains uninterpreted. For ex- 
ample it is a common complaint against Descartes’ 
speculative scheme that it fails to do justice to the 
psychophysical unity of personal existence. 

From this point of view it would appear that if 
some inquiry, for example physics or psychology, 
should undertake to give adequate interpretations 
of all the truths in other domains, it would be 
undertaking the function of speculative philosophy, 
prudently or not. Incidentally, a reductionist 
program, aiming to deduce all the truths of some 
set X from the truths of some domain 7, would 
suppose—and if successful would show—that the 
set K is not a domain of truth, under the conditions 
for domains explained early in the paper. But a 
reduction of this sort would be quite different 
from setting out to develop interpretations of the 
truths of K from the truths of 7. 

Now if some speculative theory were consistent 
and coherent, and if it could yield adequate in- 
terpretations of the truths in all other domains, 
then the theory itself would be adequate. And if it 
is adequate it is true.® The point of constructing 
the speculative theory would be to have a way of 
testing the consistency of pairs of propositions 
drawn from different domains. Also, to the extent 
that the theory is adequate it would serve as a 
reliable schema of the world we live in and our 
common life within it, though the vision afforded 
by any such theory is likely to be a great deal less 
than perfectly clear and complete. i 

In conclusion, if there are domains of truth then 
the ways truths hang together are not simple. Still, 
this would do justice to some ordinary suppositions 
about discourse. I believe that we do not ordinarily 
suppose that (4) we can formulate a truth from 
which all other truths are deducible, much less 
that from any truth any other truth follows. We 
do ordinarily suppose that (B) a truth is not in- 
consistent with any other truth, and that (C) from 
any truth some other truth follows. But B and C 


5 See my An Interpretation of Whitehead’s Metaphysics (New Haven, 1959), pp. 412—413. 
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taken together are insufficient to do justice to the 
coherence, the jointedness, we normally expect in 
serious discourse. For B does not require coherence 
at all, and C could be satisfied in isolated domains. 
So, having in mind our ordinary requirement that 
the various things we say should hang together 
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somehow or other, even when discourse ranges 
over more than one field of argument, it seems 
that we are supposing some patterns of relatedness 
which are weaker than A but stronger than B and 
more far-reaching than C. I have aimed at identi- 
fying some such patterns. i 
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VII. THE REDUCTION OF TELEOLOGICAL 


SCIENCES 
BARUCH BRODY 


ONSIDER the scientist whose ideology (scien- 
tific or otherwise) commits him to the view 
that all phenomena can be described and explained 
by use of the terms and theories of a suitably 
amplified science of physics.1 What are the options 
open to him when he faces a phenomenon whose 
current description and/or explanation involves 
other terms and other theories? 

One option is to subsume the current description 
and/or explanation under some physical descrip- 
tions and explanations. This involves the familiar 
process of connecting the non-physical terms (or 
their referents) with some physical terms (or their 
referents) and then deducing the non-physical 
theories (or something very close to them) from 
some physical theories. The other option is to deny 
the legitimacy of the current description and/or 
explanation. I take it that it is the former option 
which is chosen when some theory is reduced to a 
physical theory. There are those, however, who 
suppose that it is the latter option which is chosen 
in such cases. But what I have to say can be easily 
modified so as to fit in: with their views, and so I 
need not consider that issue now. 

What I would like to consider is a particular case 
of the latter type of move. In biology, psychology, 
and sociology, one finds functional (or teleologi- 
cal) explanations, explanations of some recurrent 
structure, activity, or behavior pattern in terms of 
its contribution to the preservation and/or de- 
velopment of some individual or group. The 
description of the phenomenon in question is, of 
course, offered in non-physical terms. But even if 
it could be reformulated in physical terms, the 
resulting explanations would still pose a problem 
for our scientist. After all, their logical structure 
seems to differ from the logical structure of ex- 
planations in physics, so it is just not clear how 


they could be subsumed under some physical ex- 
planations. 

At this point, our scientist must feel the tempta- 
tion of the second move. Naturally, if he can come 
up with an alternative satisfactory description and 
explanation of the phenomenon, he is done. But 
even if he can’t he may still want to say that these 
explanations pose no problem for him because, on 
purely logical grounds, they can be shown tb have 
no explanatory import. Of course, he cannot defend 
that claim merely by saying that they aren’t of the 
same logical type as explanations in physics, for 
that would be to beg the question. But perhaps 
there are other arguments that he can offer, 

ents already offered by C. G. Hempe. in his 
“The Logic of Functional Analysis.” * 

In this paper, I shall try to show that Hempel’s 
arguments fail. I shall also try to show, hawever, 
that teleological and functional explanations really 
pose no problem for our scientist because, on a 
proper analysis of their structure, they can be 
subsumed under physical explanations. 


J 
Hempel sets out the formal structure of functional 
explanations as follows: 
(a) at time é, system s functions adequately in a 
setting of kind ¢ 
(b) s functions adequately in a setting of kind ¢ 
only if a certain necessary condition n is 
satisfied 
(c) if trait i were present in s then, as an effect, 
n would be satisfied 
(d) therefore, at t, i is present in s. 
And he sums up his argument against the ex- 
planatory import of this explanation as follows: 
... the information typically provided by a functional 
analysis of an item affords neither deductively nor 


1 It is obvious that this program is not very precisely specified, for it is unclear which terms and theories are intrinsically non- 
physical. But the results of this paper do not depend upon the way in which the program is defined more precisely, so we can dis- 


regard that issue here. 


2 First published in L. Gross’s Symposium on Sociological Theory (New York, 1959) and reprinted in his Aspects of Scientific Ex- 
planation (New York, 1965). All page references are to the reprint. 
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inductively adequate grounds for expecting i rather 
than one of its alternatives. (P.-313.) 


I want to note, in passing, that even if Hempel’s 
account of the structure of functional explanations 
is essentially correct, he seems to be making its 
claim too strong. Consider, for example, the case of 
antelope horns; they function as a means of offense 
in struggles within the group as a means of defense 
against attacks by other animals. But it would be 
wrong to say that an antelope, in its normal en- 
vironment, functions adequately only if it has 
horns. At best, one can say that the probability of 
its functioning adequately in that environment is 
much higher if it has these means of offense and 
defense, Put more formally, step (b) should be 
replaced with 


(b) s has a higher probability of functioning 
adequately in a setting of kind ¢ if a certain 
condition n is satisfied. 


But as this point will not affect the argument, we 
can disregard it for now. We shall return, later on, 
to more important shortcomings in Hempel’s 
analysis of the structure of functional explanations. 

Granting Hempel’s claim that the explanans in 
such an explanation does not offer grounds for 
expecting the presence of i, and certainly not for 
expecting i rather than one of its functional 
equivalents, j, k, etc., why should we suppose that 
this means that it has no explanatory import? 
Now, we should suppose this if we grant the as- 
sumption that an explanan has explanatory import 
only if it offers grounds for expecting that the 
explanandum is true. But why should we suppose 
that that assumption is true? Perhaps explanations 
in physics have that character, but, a3 we saw 
above, that is not the type of argument that our 
scientist can appeal to. 

It should be noted that this assumption is one 
that Hempel makes in many places. Indeed, it 
seems to be one of the fundamental assumptions 
upon which the whole covering-law model for 
explanations rest. So it would be worth our while 
to look at it quite carefully. 

What arguments does Hempel actually offer for 
this assumption ? Strangely enough, despite its 
prominence in his thought, he never really argues 
for it. Indeed, he usually merely announces it. But 
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we can find in his articles several hints of possible 
arguments that someone might offer for this 
assumption. 

At one point, in talking about a satisfactory 
explanation, he says:* 

The explanatory import of the whole argument lies in 

showing that the outcome described in the explan- 

andum was to be expected in view of the antecedent 

circumstances and the several laws listed in the 

explanans. 
This claim that the explanatory import lies in 
showing that the outcome was to be expected sug- 
gests the following argument: the explanans (in 
any scientific explanation) must offer grounds for 
expecting that the explanandum is true because ex- 
plaining something just is offering grounds for ex- 
pecting it to occur, Given that this is the nature of 
explanation, Hempel’s assumption follows trivially. 

The trouble with this argument is that there are, 
as Hempel himself recognizes elsewhere,® good 
reasons for rejecting this account of explanatory 
import, good reasons for rejecting the view that to 
explain something just is to offer good reasons for 
expecting that the phenomenon in question will 
occur. If this were the nature of explanation, then 
one could explain the rainfall by reference to the 
falling of the barometer and one could explain the 
height of the flagpole in light of the length of the 
shadow it casts and the position of the sun in the 
sky at the time that it casts the shadow. To be sure, 
it does not follow from the fact that explaining 
something is not identical with offering good reasons 
for expecting it that Hempel’s assumption is wrong 
and that we can explain without offering good 
reasons for expecting that the explanandum is true. 
But it does follow that one cannot argue for 
Hempel’s assumption from that view of the nature 
of explanation. 

At one point, in explaining why Sizi’s explanation 
of why Jupiter cannot have any moons would be a 
bad explanation even if Jupiter had no moons 
(Sizi’s explanation was that Jupiter’s having them 
would be incompatible with there being only seven 
openings in the head, etc.), Hempel says ® that: 

The crucial defect of this argument is evident: the 

“facts” it adduces, even if accepted without question, 

are entirely irrelevant to the point at issue; they do not 

afford the slightest reasons for the assumption that 


* See, for example, his introduction of it on pp. 367-368 of his Aspects of Scientific Explanation (op. cit.). 


+ Ibid., p. 299. 
5 See, for example, ibid., p. 3 
* Philosophy PN Science Baglewood Cliffs, 1966), p. 48. 
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Jupiter has no satelites . . . physical explanations meet 
the requirement of explanatory relevance: the ex- 
planatory information adduced affords good ground 
for believing that the phenomenon to be explained did, 
or does, indeed occur. 


This suggests a second argument: it is clear that the 
relation of explanatory relevance must hold be- 
tween the explanans and the explanandum. But it 
will only if the explanans provides good reasons for 
expecting that the explanandum is true, so Hem- 
pel’s assumption is correct. 

Clearly, however, this argument will also not do. 
While we can certainly agree that the explanans 
must be explanatorily relevant to the explanandum, 
what reasons does Hempel give us for supposing 
that this can happen only if the explanans provides 
us with good reasons for expecting that the ex- 
planandum is true? Perhaps this is true for physical 
explanations, perhaps it is not. We shall discuss 
that issue below. But what reason is there to sup- 
pose that this is true for explanations in general? 
There isn’t even a hint of an argument for this 
additional claim. n 

In short, then, we have found no reason for 
agreeing with Hempel’s assumption that the ex- 
planans must provide us with good reasons for 
expecting that the explanandum is true. But aren’t 
we missing the crucial point? Isn’t the crucial ob- 
jection based upon the fact that the explanans 
provide us with no better reasons for expecting i 
rather than j or k.or any of its other functional 
equivalents? ‘This point can also be put as follows: 
in such cases of explanation, as in all other cases of 
explanation, we are concerned with understanding 
why the explanandum is true rather than some 
alternative to it. And the explanans, if it is to 
explain the explanandum, must differentiate be- 
tween the explanandum and its alternatives. Now it 
clearly does that when it gives us good reasons for 
expecting that the explanandum is true (and that 
its alternatives are therefore false). But in a case like 
ours, where we could equally well substitute ‘f’, 
‘k’, etc., for ‘1? in steps (c) and (d), the explan- 
andum is not properly differentiated from its 
alternatives, and the explanation is not satisfactory. 
In short, then, isn’t Hempel’s objection really based 
upon this point about the existence of functional 
alternatives not ruled out by the explanans? 

Perhaps so. But it seems to me that this argument 
against functional explanations is no better than 


the previous one. It too rests upon a dubious 
assumption, in this case, that the explanans must 
differentiate between the explanandum and its 
alternatives. As has been shown in recent work on 
statistical explanation,’ this condition is not even 
satisfied by all explanations in the physical 
sciences. There are statistical explanations where 
the same explanans could be used to explain all 
the alternative explanandums, so it can hardly 
differentiate between an explanandum and its 
alternatives. Thus, to give but one example, one 
can explain the die coming up upon one by saying 
that it was a fair die that was tossed in an unbiased 
fashion and that the probability of its coming up 
upon one (or upon any of the heads) is therefore 
1/6. But this same explanans could also explain the 
die coming up on two. Hempel would, of course, 
not accept this as an explanation because the 
explanans does not provide a high enough degree 
of probability for the explanandum, and therefore 
does not provide us with good reasons for expecting 
that the explanandum is true. But his rejection of 
such examples just shows how mistaken it is to 
work with his requirements on explanations. 

It should be noted ® that there are some cases of 
statistical explanation where the explanans does 
provide a high enough degree of probability for 
the explanandum, so Hempel’s requirements laid 
down in his inductive-statistical model are satisfied, 
but does not differentiate between the explanandum 
and some of its alternatives. Thus, one can explain, 
even according to Hempel, the die coming upon 
one in 164 of 996 throws by reference to the fact 
that it was a fair die tossed in an unbiased fashion; 
such a die has, after all, a reasonably high prob- 
ability of coming upon one in 164 out of 496 
throws. But the same explanans would also explain 
its coming upon one in 168 out of 996 throws. So 
it doesn’t even follow from the fact that an ex- 
planation meets all of Hempel’s requirements for 
statistical explanations that it meets the require- 
ment that an explanans must differentiate between 
the explanandum and its alternatives. 

I conclude, therefore, that Hempel has provided 
our scientist with no reasons that are independent 
of his ideology for rejecting functional explanations. 


II 


We shall now consider the possibility of our 
scientist claiming that functional explanations 


7 See the papers collected in Wesley Salmon’s Statistical Explanation and Statistical Relevance (Pittsburgh, 1971 ). 


è I owe this point to David Rosenthal. 
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really do have the same logical structure as ex- 
planations in the physical sciences and that they 
therefore pose no logical problem for the program 
of subsuming all explanations under explanations 
from the physical sciences. I hope to show that this 
claim is correct. 

Let us begin by looking at a biological example 
of a functional explanation, the explanation of the 
forward curving horn of the reedbuck antelope on 
the grounds that it provides it with an offensive 
and defensive weapon. Now such explanations 
occur in the context of evolutionary biology, and it 
is in that context that we shall examine them.® To 
make things easier, we shall assume for now that 
a significant evolutionary change, like the emerg- 
ence of these horns, could take place instantaneous- 
ly. We shall see later on that our account can be 
modified in a straightforward way to take into 
account the fact that it is far more likely that the 
emergence of such a significant trait is really the 
culmination of a large number of smaller evolu- 
tionary changes. 

An evolutionary biologist would, keeping in 
mind the above-mentioned idealization, offer the 
following account: the first occurrence of a reed- 
buck antelope with such a horn is due to the 
randomly acting force of genetic mutations. It can- 
not be explained by reference to the advantages for 
the reedbuck in its environment for having these 
horns. To do this would involve illegitimate as- 
sumption about the “direction” and “purpose” of 
evolution. But once there are reedbucks with such 
horns, the fact that they have this function, the 
fact that they provide it with these offensive and 
defensive weapons, means that the reedbucks with 
these horns will probably produce a larger per- 
centage of the next generation which will also do 
the same, until all reedbuck antelope have these 
horns. Moreover, unless some better-adapted com- 
petitor comes along, or unless the environment 
changes radically, it also means that there will 
probably continue to be reedbucks with these 
forward curving horns. To be sure, the same thing 
would have occured if the mutation had produced 
reedbucks with backward curving horns like the 
horns of the roan antelopes. But it didn't, so we 


don’t have to consider that functional alterna- 
tive. 

The first thing to note is that there really are two 
different things being explained here, and that 
they are being explained in very different ways. 
The first thing being explained is the initial occur- 
rence of the forward curving horns. It is explained 
as a result of the process of genetic mutation, a 
presumably random process.!° This is a form of 
statistical explanation. To be sure, it is not a type 
of explanation that fits Hempel’s model for statisti- 
cal explanations, for the explanans (the set of laws 
governing the process of mutation together with 
the description of the forces that produced the 
mutation in this case) does not give a high degree 
of probability to the occurrence of just this 
mutation. But we have already called attention to 
the fact that there are even statistical explanations 
in physics that do no better. In short, then, the 
first part of this evolutionary explanatory account 
involves no functional elements, has the same 
logical structure as certain statistical explanations 
in physics, and poses no ļogical problem for our 
scientist’s reductionist program. 

The second thing being explained in this ac- 
count is the proliferation of reedbucks with these 
forward curving horns and the persistence of this 
trait. It is, of course, only this part of the ex- 
planatory account that involves the function of the 
horns, and it is therefore this part of the explanatory 
account on which we must focus our attention. 

Note that an important part of the explanans of 
this second phenomenon is derived from the first 
part of the explanatory account, viz., that genetic 
mutations have produced reedbuck antelopes with 
these types of horns but not with other types of 
horns and not with other types of weapons. This is, 
of course, the crucial point, because it helps us 
understand why this type of born (rather than 
some functional equivalent) persisted in the reed- 
buck. Crudely speaking, it is the only one that 
persisted because it was the only one around. 

There is a second point that should be noted. In 
the biologist’s account, the main emphasis is on 
the contribution of the horns to differential repro- 
duction rates within the species, and not, as in 


°? Books on physiology, like W. B. Cannon’s The Wisdom of the Body (New York, 1999), also use teleological and functional 
accounts, but their cases are all subsumable in the class of evolutionary functional accounts. The opposite is not, however, true, 
so we shall consider the wider content so as to cover all cases. On this point, see footnote 12. 

10 If, of course, it turns out that scientific progress shows the process is not a random one, then perhaps this will mean that 
we may someday have a causal account of why the particular mutation occurred. But, at least for the moment, the explanation 


seems to be a non-Hempelian statistical explanation. 
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Hempel’s formulation, on their contribution to the 
survival and flourishing of the particular organism. 11 
In setting out our schematization of functional 
explanations in biology, we shall want to keep this 
point in mind. 

I think that we are now in a position to see how 
this second functionalist part of the explanatory 
account can fit into the reductionist program that 
we are considering. After all, putting our two points 
together, we can see that the following is the proper 
schematization of functional explanations in bi- 
ology: 

(a*) At time ¢, species s is present in a setting of 

kind ¢.18 

(b*) A member of species s in a setting of kind ¢ 
will probably have a higher rate of repro- 
duction if need n is satisfied than if it is not. 

(c*) If trait į is present in a member of species s 
in a setting of kind c, then need n will be 
satisfied. 

(d*) At some time sufficiently before t, mutations 
had produced members of species s with 
trait i, but at no time before or since then 
had they produced members of species s 
with some functional alternative. 


Now the above explanans will, of course, have to 
be supplemented with the statistical laws about the 
ways in which adaptative traits spread and persist 
in populations, but it is clear that, when so supple- 
mented, it provides us with a statistical explanation 
of the explanandum. Interestingly enough, the 
resulting statistical explanation, unlike the ex- 
planation of the first emergence of the trait, does 
satisfy all of the requirements of Hempel’s model 
for statistical explanations. 

In short, then, a proper analysis of the structure 
of functional explanations in their setting in 
evolutionary biology reveals that: (a) there are two 
phenomena to be explained, the initial occurrence 


of the trait and its domination of and persistence 
in the population; (b) the explanation of the first 
phenomenon, which involves no functional ele- 
ments, is a type of statistical explanation found in 
the physical sciences, although not recognized in 
Hempel’s model; (c) the explanation of the second 
phenomenon involves both functional elements and 
the fact that the trait has already appeared in the 
species, and, when properly analyzed, turns out to 
be of the ordinary statistical form; (d) in any case, 
neither of the explanations involve any special 
logical structure, and there is no logical reason why 
they cannot be subsumed under the laws of physics 
as part of some reductionist program. 

There is one complication that we still have to 
attend to. It is highly unlikely that the evolution 
of the reedbuck horn was an instantaneous process, 
that the relevant mutation was from a reedbuck 
with no horn at all to one with the horn that we 
now know. There were undoubtedly intermediary 
steps in this process. How, if at all, does this affect 
the explanatory schema that we outlined above? 
And does this change any of our results about the 
reduction of functionalist explanations? 

This complication seems to come to the follow- 
ing: given that the trait in question probably de- 
veloped out of a more rudimentary version of it, it 


_ is probably the case that (d*) is false and that need 


n will have been satisfied, albeit in a less satis- 
factory fashion, by a more rudimentary version of 
that trait, But it is pretty clear how we can modify 
our account to deal with this complication. After 
all, it is still the case that the presence of trait 1 is 
more adaptive than the presence of its more rudi- 
mentary version, that it fulfills the need n to a 
greater degree. So our analysis should be modified 
as follows: 


(a*) At time #, species s is present in a setting 
of kind c. 


11 To be sure, in this case, the trait contributes to differential reproduction rates by contributing to the survival and flourishing 
of the particular organisms that have it. Still, the biologist is right in emphasizing the former because (a) it is what is involved 
in the mechanism for the persistence and domination of the trait and (b) in cases in which the two are unrelated, i.e., in cases 
(like attractive plumage which attracts members of the other sex) in which the trait contributes to differential reproduction 
rates without contributing to the survival and flourishing of the particular organism, the functional account still seems to be 
true. On these and related points, see ch. 14 of G. G. Simpson’s Ths Meaning of Evolution (New Haven, 1949). 

What if someone were to claim that the trait’s contribution to the survival and flourishing of the particular organism has 
explanatory value independently of its contribution to differential reproduction rates? I think that it could be shown that such 
a claim would be mistaken. After all, it certainly does not explain the origin or persistence of the trait in the species, but neither 
can it be used to explain the origin or persistence of the trait in the individual. The origin of the trait in the individual is due 
to inheritance, and its persistence is due to its stability in the given situation. There seems then to be nothing for a trait’s con- 
tribution to the survival and flourishing of the particular organism to explain except via its contribution to differential repro- 
duction rates. 

13 Actually, even this has to be modified to say that species s has been present in a setting of kind ¢ for most of the time from 
the occurrence of the mutations until now. But we need not worry for now as to exactly how to state this additional modification. 
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(b**) Members of species s in a setting of kind ¢ 
- will probably have rates of reproduction 

that are greater as need n is satisfied to a 
greater degree. 

(c**) If trait i is present in a number of species s 
in a setting of kind c, then n will be satisfied 
to a degree d. 

(d**) At some time sufficiently before t, muta- 

tions had produced members of species s 

with trait i, but at no time before or since 

have they produced members of species s 

with a functional alternative to i that 

satisfied n to a degree >d. 

Therefore, the members of species s at time 

t have trait i. 


(e*) 


In this analysis, as in the one it replaces, we find 
functional explanations in biology meeting all of 
Hempel’s requirements for a statistical explanation. 
So their logical form poses no problem for our 
scientist’s reductionist program. - 


II 


_ Functional explanations are found in other 
sciences besides biology. Indeed, they are especially 
conspicuous in social anthropology, where the 
functionalist movement, the movement that con- 
cerns itself with providing functional explanations 
for societal phenomeria, has been of great im- 
portance since the times of Malinowski and 
Radcliffe-Brown. They are also quite prevalent in 
sociology, and several important sociological 
theorists, especially Merton and Parsons, have 
written about their logic extensively. In this final 
section, we shall see whether the results of our 
analysis of functional explanations in biology can 
be used to shed light upon the nature of functional 
explanations in the social sciences. 

The crux of our point about biology was that the 
biologist had two things to explain, the origin of 
the trait in the species and the spread of the trait 
through, and its persistence in, the species. More- 
over, the functional explanation was only offered 
as an explanation of the latter phenomeron. Now 
it is obvious that the two analogous explanations in 
the social sciences are equally different and that 
the explanation of the origins of a given social 
structure in a given society is a different explana- 
tion from the explanation of its persistence in that 
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society. The question that we must consider is 
whether the functional explanations in the social 
sciences are only offered as an explanation of the 
persistence of the social structures in question. 

It is naturally difficult to be sure exactly what all 
the functionalists had in mind. But if one examines 
the writings of the functionalist who most addressed 
himself to this issue, Radcliffe-Brown, one rapidly 
sees that he would have agreed with this limitation 
on the scope of functional explanations; one sees 
that he certainly did not think that functional 
explanations explained the origins of anything. 

In all of his methodological essays,1® Radcliffe- 
Brown dealt extensively with the relation between 
historical investigations into the origins of social 
structures and functional accounts of these same 
structures. He was, to be sure, very suspicious of 
the role of the former in social anthropology be- 
cause he felt that the resulting hypotheses would 
be, given the lack of records, far too conjectural. 
Thus, in discussing Frazer’s theory of the origin of 
totemism, he said :14 

The methodological objection to this theory, and to all 

theories of the same type, is that there seems no possible 

way of verifying them ... We are unable, by any means 

I can imagine, to prove that this is the way in which it 

actually did arise. 

Nevertheless, he did not view functional analysis 
as offering an alternative explanation of the origins 
of the institution in question. Thus, after presenting 
his own account of the function of totemism, he 
wrote ;15 

. .. it is possible to have a theory of totemism which, if 

substantiated, will help us to understand not only 

totemism but also many other things, without com- 

mitting oneself to any hypothesis as to the historical 

origin or origins of totemism. 
This theme is repeated again and again in all of his 
writings. Indeed, while he recognized that Durk- 
hein had made fundamental contributions to the 
functionalist understanding of totemism, he criti- 
cized him for failing to understand that this was 
not also a contribution to understanding the origins 
of totemism. In light of this, we can see how 
Radcliffe-Brown was able to maintain that totemism 
served the same function in the different societies 
in which it was found while suspecting that different 
historical forces were responsible for the origin of 
totemism in different societies. In short, then, 


13 The most important of which are collected in his Method in Social Anthropology (Chicago, 1958). 


14 Ibid., p. 20. 
14 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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Radcliffe-Brown would certainly agree that func- 
tional explanations in social anthropology, like 
their counterparts in evolutionary biology, dò not 
explain the origins of anything. 


What then do functional explanations explain? ` 


Radcliffe-Brown was, strangely enough, very un- 
clear on this point. On some occasion, he seems to 
suggest that they aren’t intended as explanations 
at all, that they are only intended as fuller and 
deeper descriptions of the phenomenon in question. 
There is one remark of his that is, however, im- 
portant for us in this context. In contrasting his 
approach to totemism with Frazers he argued 
against Frazer as follows:1¢ 


Moreover, the theory, and others like it, even if it 
explains how totemism at one time came into existence, 
does not explain how it succeeds in continuing its 
existence. And that is a problem quite as important 
as the problem of origin. 


So while Radcliffe-Brown may have held that 
functional explanations explain other things as 
well, he certainly seems.to have held the view that 
they should explain the perseverance of social 
structures and institutions in a given society. 

One finds a similar idea expressed by Merton. 
In writing about the importance of finding latent 
funcions for social items, he says:1? 


Operating with the concept of latent function, we are 
not too quick to conclude that if an activity of a group 
does not achieve its normal purpose, then its persistence 
can be described only as an instance of “inertia,” 
“survival,” or “‘manipulation by powerful subgroups 
in society.” 


This idea that we can use functional explanations 
to explain the survival of social items that are not 
fulfilling their manifest goal is, as Merton points 
out, very important in the functionalist tradition. 
After all, the early functionalists were especially 
concerned with attacking the views of people like 
Rivers who saw such a survival as being only 
“intelligible through its past history.” The 
functionalists saw its survival as being due to the 
way it fulfilled its latent function. 

Merton, it should be noted, sees such explana- 
tions as serving to account for the persistence of 
social items even when they are under explicit 
challenge. Thus, after offering a functional analysis 
of the political machine, he says:18 


18 Thid., 


It helps to explain why the periodic efforts at “‘ political 
reform,” “turning the rascals out,” and “chaning 
political house” are typically (though not necessarily) 
short-lived and ineffectual ... unless the reform also 
involves a “‘re-forming” of the social and political 
structure such that the existing needs are satisfied by 
alternative structures or unless it involves a change 
which eliminates these needs altogether, the political 
machine will return to its integral place in the social 
scheme of things. 


On the basis of this evidence (and a lot more of 
the same type that can be offered), we shall adopt 
the view that the primary thrust of functional ex- 
planations in the social sciences, as in biology, is 
toward explaining persistence rather than crigins. 
Nevertheless, it would be mistaken to suppose that 
we can therefore also conclude that our model for 
functional analysis in biology can be carried over 
completely intact to the case of functional amalysis 
in the social sciences. There are several =rucial 
differences. 

To begin with, the explanation of the origins 
will be different in the social sciences. In biology, 
the origin of the trait whose persistence is to be 
explained functionally is due to the randomly 
operating force of mutations, and the explenation 
of the origin is a statistical explanation. This is, of 
course, not the case in the social sciences, There, the 
origin of the social item whose persistence $s to be 
explained functionally has to be explained his- 
torically. Moreover, while the function of the trait 
is, in the case of biology, irrelevant to the explana- 
tion of its origin, the function of the social item 
may be relevant to the explanation of its origin. 
After all, the function may be (or have been) a 
manifest function, and the originators of th social 
item may have brought it into existence precisely 
so that there will be something that fulfills that 
function. But in that case, the explanatior of the 
origins will be a purposive explanation (one that 
involves the beliefs and motives of a variety of 
agents) and not a functional analysis of the type 
that we are concerned with. 

To give an example, consider once more the 
political machine whose continued existence is due 
to the fact that it fulfills certain vital functions (e.g., 
to centralize political power so as to bring about 
the satisfaction of the needs of diverse sub-groups 
that would not otherwise be satisfied). Now, in the 
case of an ordinary political machine, its origins 


1R. E.) Mein Social Theory and Social Structure (New York, 1957), pp. 65 ff. (Italics are mine.) 


18 Ibid., p. 81. 
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will have to be explained historically in terms of 
the ways in which its founders managed to build up 
power. But if some political reformers, in the course 
of their reform, create a functional alternative to 
the machine, a functional alternative whose con- 
tinued existence would then be explained func- 
tionally, its origins would be explained in terms of 
the desires of these reformers to have a social 
structure that satisfies the function in question. 

All of this means that our scientist, if he is to fully 
carry through his reductionist program, must be 
able to handle historical and purposive explana- 
tions as well as functional explanations. Whether 
their logical structure will pose a problem for him 
is, however, something that lies beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

More importantly, there are differences between 
the logical structure of functional explanations of 
persistence in biology and functional explanations 
of persistence in the social sciences. These are due 
primarily to the mechanisms responsible for the 
persistence in these two cases. In biology, the 
mechanism is that of differential reproduction 
rates. Organisms with the trait in question have, 
on the whole, more descendants—who also have 
the trait—than members of the species that do not 
have that trait. Therefore, even if members of the 
species are born without the trait in question, the 
trait continues to persist in most members of the 
species. None of this is, of course, applicable to 
the cases in the social sciences. Indeed, the mech- 
anism of persistence remains unclear at this point. 
This leads to a difference in the logical structure of 
the explanations since that is partially determined 
by the mechanism operating. 

What then will be our schematism for functional 
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explanations in the social sciences? The following 
seems appropriate: 


(a#) At time 4 society s is in a setting of kind c. 

(b#) s has a much higher probability of func- 
tioning adequately in a setting of kind c if 
a certain condition n is satisfied. 

(c#) If structure i is present in s then, as a 
result, n would be satisfied. 

(d#) At some time before t, structure i, but non 
of its functional equivalents, had come into 
existence in $. 

(e#) Therefore, structure i probably continues 
to be present in society s at time t. 


As in the case of biology, the explanans needs 
supplementation. But there we knew which laws to 
add, viz., the laws about the ways in which adap- 
tive traits spread in populations. Here, we are not 
so fortunate. We need some laws about the ways in 
which structures that meet conditions whose being 
met increase the probability of a society’s function- 
ing adequately probably persist in that society if 
no functional equivalent» arise to replace them. 
And while functional analysis presupposes that 
there are such Jaws, at this time it cannot provide 
them. Functional explanations are then explana- 
tion-sketches rather than explanations. 

Nevertheless, our essential point can still be 
made here. Given that we can include in our 
explanans the information that i (but none of its 
functional equivalents) has come into existence in 
s before i, our resulting functional explanation, 
when filled out with some proper laws about 
persistence, will be a statistical explanation and, 
as such, will pose no logical program for our 
scientist’s reductionist program.}® 
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VIII. THE INTELLIGIBILITY OF PRACTICAL 


REASONING 
STEPHEN E. NORRIS 


JT may seem an obvious truism that a practical 

argument is a form of argument, yet it is a 
proposition whose truth I shall question. It is a 
proposition which owes its plausibility to a mis- 
conception of the nature of practical thinking, and 
encourages the wrong kind of importance to be 
given to the study of practical reasoning in philo- 
sophical theories of human action. 

I think we can agree that the term “practical 
reasoning” applies to certain instances of thinking, 
and that the instances of thinking to which it 
applies are all of them instances of reasoning 
toward some practical end—that is, reasoning the 
point of which is that its results be put into practice. 
But in using the term “practical reasoning” some 
philosophers have meant to draw attention to 
something in addition to a certain class of instances 
of thinking. Some seem to have thought that there 
is a pattern of argument or inference peculiar to 
instances of reasoning toward practical ends; that 
corresponding to the idea of practical reasoning 
there was something called “practical inference.” 
And some have even supposed that a study of this 
thing called “practical inference” would help us 
understand the nature of wanting and its relation 
to action. In a recent publication, Alvin Goldman 
seems to maintain this very position. He writes: 


The term ‘‘inference” is commonly applied to cases 
in which a person comes to believe one proposition on 
the basis of his belief of one or more other propositions. 
We may further use the term “‘inference” in cases 
where a person comes to have a certain want on the 
basis of some combination of other wants and beliefs. 
The former kind of inference I shall call ‘‘cognitive 
inference’? and the latter kind “‘practical inference.” A 
study of practical inference is important for an under- 
standing of wants and their relation to action.+ 


These ideas—that there is a species of inference 
peculiar to practical thinking, and that a study of 


it would inform us about wants and their relation 
to action—are both of them ideas I want to ques- 
tion. 

I shall show first, that there is a clear distinction 
to be drawn between descriptions of reasoning 
processes and the inference patterns constraining 
such processes, and that given this distinction it is 
prima facie questionable that a study of a kind of 
inference would tell us about the nature of wanting, 
or for that matter, about the nature of any psycho- 
logical state or process. Showing this makes it plain 
that special considerations must be marshaled to 
support the contention that there is a certain kind 
of inference the study of which would add to our 
understanding of wants and action. 

Such special considerations might be thought to 
reside in the view that wants are, in a sense, some- 
times premisses, and that we can identify as 
instances of inferring certain instances of coming to 
want something, just as we can identify as instances 
of inferring certain instances of coming to believe 
something. But I shall argue that there are serious 
objections to this view, some of which can be re- 
moved, but only by regarding wants as attitudes 
toward propositions, or as logically connected with 
certain of them. 

Finally, I shall try to show that even if we sup- 
pose wants to be logically connected with certain 
sorts of propositions, the idea that there is a kind 
of inference peculiar to practical thinking remains 
implausible if one takes seriously certain distinc- 
tions. Among these is just the distinction between 
descriptions of the process of thinking, and the in- 
ference patterns which constrain one’s thoughts. 

There is a use of the term “inference” in accord- 
ance with which an inference is a set of propositions 
one member of which is a logical consequence of 
the rest taken jointly. If one were to ask why a study 
of inference in this sense was important, I would 


1 Alvin Goldman, A Theory of Human Action (Englewood Cliffs, 1970), p. 100. Similar views have been held by others. See 
for example: G. E. M. Anscombe, Intention, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1963); Wilfrid Sellars, “Thought and Action,” in Freedom and 
Determinism, ed. by Keith Lehrer, (New York, 1966). These writers’ views an practical reasoning continue a tradition which 
can be traced to Aristotle. See his Movement of Animals, vii, and Nicomachean Ethics, 1112b, 13-26; 1147a. However, it is not clear 
that Aristotle would have agreed with Goldman on the importance of “a study of practical inference.” 
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answer that it was important at least in order to 
understand the concept of a proof, and in order to 
develop a systematic way of telling whether some- 
thing was indeed a proof. But I would certainly not 
say that the study of inference was important in 
order to discover the nature of the procedures we 
employ or of the mental events which might in fact 
occur when we come to believe this proposition or 
when we come to disbelieve that one. The reasons 
I would not say anything of this sort are these. 
First, we do not always think and act in accordance 
with deductive norms. When one believes one 
proposition because he believes another, his coming 
to believe the one just may not be explicable in 
terms of the fact that it is a logical consequence of 
the other, and a very good reason for this might 
be that it simply is no! a logical consequence of the 
other. Secondly, even in those cases where our 
thinking is deductively sound, it is not always true 
that the sequence of our thoughts is isomorphic to 
the inference patterns which constrain us. This lack 
of isomorphism is exemplified even where we 
consciously are trying to frove a proposition or 
formula from specific premisses. In such a case, 
while the sequence of propositions or formulae 
which constitutes the proof proper might mirror the 
inference patterns by virtue of which it is indeed a 
proof, it yet might not reflect the order in which it 
was constructed, or the exact nature of the reason- 
ing which was instrumental in its construction. 
To take a concrete example, let us suppose that 
I have constructed a proof in some standard sen- 
tential calculus, the point of the proof being to 
demonstrate that the formula ‘s’ is a consequence 
of three other formulae. The lines of proof are these: 


1. (p-> —r) Premiss 


2. (—r->s) Premiss 

3. $ Premiss 

4 -r 

5. Ss 
As one might surmise, each of the lines 4., and 5., is 
sanctioned by the familiar rule: 


Modus Ponens: For any formulae, A and B, ifeach 
of A and (A —> B) is on a line by 
itself, then B may be written ona 
subsequent line. 

Let us suppose that my thinking in the matter of 
constructing this proof in fact was constrained by 
this rule. Even so, a description of my reasoning 
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need not look at all like an instance of modus ponens. 
I need not have reasoned as follows: “I have the 
premiss ‘p’ and the premiss ‘(p — —r),’ therefore I 
may write ‘-r’; now I have ‘—r’ on a line and I 
have the premiss *(—r —> s); so I shall write ‘s’.” 
I might instead have reasoned this way: “I want to 
get ‘s’ on a line by itself; if I could get a con- 
ditional whose consequent was ‘s’ on a line by 
itself, and also get its antecedent on a line by itself, 
then I could get ‘s’ on a line by itself; but I see that 
I have such a conditional as a premiss, so I shall 
just need to get ‘—r’ ona line by itself; and I know 
that if I could get a conditional whose consequent 
was‘—r’...,” and so forth. This second description 
of how I might have thought through the problem 
of getting ‘s’ on a line by itself does not straight- 
forwardly mirror the shape of the rule modus ponens; 
but that this is so is compatible with its having been 
the case that, here too, my thinking was constrained 
by that very pattern of inference. 

It should be clear then, that the study of patterns 
of inference is certainly not per se the study of the 
procedures we use and the psychological processes 
which go on in reasoning; and it is not obvious how 
a study of patterns of inference would give us a 
better understanding of these processes. Thus we 
may ask for positive reasons why we should think it 
would. In particular, we require positive reasons 
why the study of something called “practical 
inference” is particularly important for under- 
standing wants and their relation to action. 

Now I think that some have supposed that there 
were such reasons, and have supposed this partly 
because they viewed the idea of an inference from 
a different perspective than that from which an 
inference is regarded as a set of propositions. The 
different perspective is that from which the term 
“inference” is viewed as taking its primary sense 
from the idea of inferring; and superficially at least, 
common usage seems sometimes to support this 
view. The term “inference” sometimes seems to be 
used to refer not to a set of propositions one of 
which is a consequence of the rest, but to that pro- 
cess whereby one silently or aloud “draws out” 
what he takes to be a consequence of one or more 
propositions.*? An inference, according to this use 
of the term, would be the drawing of a conclusion 
by someone at a given time, and according to the 
particular kind of view I have in mind, what would 
distinguish an inference as a practical inference has 


3 There is yet a third use of the term “inference” in accordarce with which an inference is what is inferred. When used this 
way, “inference”? is interchangeable with “conclusion,” and so I shall have nothing to say about inferences in this sense other 


than what I say or imply about conclusions. 
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to do with what kinds of mental states and processes 
“get involved” or “come into” the drawing of the 
conclusion. Some philosophers? would have us 
distinguish between two kinds of inferring on the 
basis of whether it is one’s beliefs only which are 
involved, or whether wants or intentions also are 
in an essential and special way involved in one’s 
coming to draw a conclusion. This latter sort of 
case is that to which the term “practical inference” 
is supposed to apply. As some would have it, in 
practical inference wants function like “premisses” 
in an argument; they constitute part of the “‘ basis” 
for the conclusions one draws in much the same 
way that what one believes might constitute the 
basis upon which one draws a conclusion. More- 
over, in practical inference, the conclusion is a 
new want, or in some cases even an action. Thus we 
are asked to regard certain cases of coming to want 
something because one wants something else, as 
genuine cases of inferring, and in all important 
respects analogous to those cases of coming to 
believe something which might correctly be de- 
scribed as cases in whigh someone has drawn a 
conclusion. I now want to say why I think this view 
is not correct. 

The idea that wants might be premisses and 
conclusions owes its plausibility to at least one of 
two kinds of imprecision we encourage whenever 
we give in to the temptation to speak loosely about 
beliefs and relations among them, The two kinds 
of imprecision have to do with: (1) the distinction 
between the fact that someone has a belief and the 
belief someone has; and (2) an apparent ambiguity 
of the term “belief.” 

First there is that kind of imprecision where we 
do not by our words distinguish between a belief and 
the fact that something is believed. This is the 
simpler of the two kinds of imprecision, and of the 
two it is perhaps the less likely to trick or confuse 
us. I say, for example, that from my neighbor’s 
beliefs I can infer how he will vote in the next 
election. With hardly a doubt we can understand 
me to mean that from the fact that my neighbor 
believes such-and-such, I can infer that he will vote 
for so-and-so. It is equally clear that if I were to say 
that from my-neighbor’s wants and desires I can 
infer what he is likely to do, we can suppose me to 
mean, analogously, that I have inferred something 
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from the fact that my neighbor wants or Cesires 
such-and-such. The trickier business has to do with 
what I don’t mean here, and that requires us to look 
at the other kind of imprecision. 

The second and more important kind cf im- 
precision has to do with the fact that the word 
“belief” seems to do double duty in English. Often 
when we use the word “belief we mean tc refer 
to someone’s belief; and what we take ourselves to 
be characterizing when we say that someor.e has 
this or that belief is something having to de with 
that person’s frame of mind. To put the matter 
inelegantly but simply: In this use of the term a 
belief is a mental state,* and it is always someone’s. 
At other times, we use the word “belief” in such a 
way that it seems we could substitute the word 
“proposition,” We use the word in this way when 
we speak of the belief that so-and-so, as in “The 
belief that Aristotle is dead is unfounded.” Speaking 
in this way about the belief that Aristotle is dead does 
not seem very different from speaking of the proposi- 
tion that Aristotle is dead; although one might 
hesitate to speak of the belief that Aristotle iz dead 
unless he supposed that the proposition was in fact 
believed by someone. In any case, it is in this use 
of “belief,” in which it seems to mean very nearly 
the same as “proposition,” that we can speak of 
a belief as having been inferred from some other 
belief, or as being a premiss or a conclusion; and the 
reason for this is that it seems allright to regard a 
proposition as a premiss or a conclusion, or as Raving 
been inferred from something. But more im- 
portantly, in that use of “belief” in which z belief 
is a state of some particular person’s mind, it is 
wrong to speak of a belief as if it literally were a 
premiss or a conclusion; because it is wrong in 
general to speak of mental states or processzs as if 
they literally were premisses or conclusions. 

I think that if we take pains to avoid this xind of 
imprecision in speaking of beliefs, if we make it 
quite clear that when we speak loosely of one 
belief having been inferred from another what we are 
referring to as being literally a premiss or a con- 
clusion is what is believed rather than the believing 
of it, then I think it will not seem so plausible that 
wants are in a parallel way premisses or conc_usions. 
For, in very many cases, what ts wanted seems not 
to be of the right category to be regarded as literally 


3 The confused idea which I attempt to describe here (and my subsequent remarks will, I hope, show that it is confused) 
can be laid at the doorstep of, again, Alvin Goldman, in A Theory of Human Action, op. ci., pp. 100-101. Again he is not alone. 
4 Here I have sacrificed the appearance of metaphysical neutrality to achieve simplicity of expression. ‘The issues of whether 
beliefs are or are not dispositions, and whether or not there is any interesting sense in which they are mental, are reither of 


them germane to the present argument. I hope I am forgiven. 
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or almost literally a premiss or a conclusion. This 
can be made especially clear in those cases where 
what is wanted is some physical thing; and I think 
it can be made nearly as clear in those cases where 
what one wants is to do something of a certain sort. 
For example, imagine a case in which one came to 
want a pistol because he wanted a particular 
watch. It is hardly plausible to suppose that 
watches and pistols are premisses and conclusions. 
One would be hard pressed to justify insisting on 
the use of the expressions “‘he concluded (ar inferred) 
a pistol from a watch,” or “he believed that a 
pistol was a logical consequence of a watch”; and this 
is of particular importance because the expressions 
“concluded,” and “logical consequence,” are 
expressions we would be likely to employ in de- 
scribing those cases of coming to believe something 
which are paradigmatically cases of inferring. 
We would say without hesitation, I think, that 
what is belisved is of the right category to be con- 
cluded or inferred from something, or be called a 
“logical consequence” of something, whereas we 
would often hesitate to say this about what is 
wanted. Coming to want something is not—at least 
not paradigmatically—the sort of event which 
qualifies as a case of inferring; and again it looks 
as if further considerations must be marshaled to 
make it plausible that there is to be discovered a 
special kind of inference or inferring which is 
essentially connected with wants and action. 

There is one consideration that can be dispatched 
quickly. One might argue that wants could be 
regarded as conclusions of an inference in the sense 
that one sometimes comes to want something as a 
result of an inference. While I must agree that one 
might very well come to want something as a result 
of an inference, this doesn’t show that wants are 
conclusions of inferences. Imagine me to have in- 
ferred that the thing you have just persuaded me 
to eat was a chocolate-covered bug. Also imagine 
that as a result of this inference I come to vomit. 
Neither my vomiting, nor what I vomited, is yet a 
conclusion of an inference—at least not in the 
requisite sense of “conclusion.” 

There is another consideration one might posit, 
and it offers a view of wanting which seems almost 
to have been designed to avoid the difficulties I have 
raised concerning what category of thing one often 
wants. The view I have in mind is that according 


to which a want and a belief are generically alike 
in that they both consist of a pro attitude toward a 
proposition. The specific difference between them 
according to this view is that the proposition 
involved in the case of a want is of a different sort 
than that involved in the case of a belief.5 Although 
this view does not vindicate the idea that a want is 
itself literally a premiss or a conclusion, it does, if 
correct, show that wanting and believing both 
involve propositions in essentially the same way, 
and that consequently there will be no more 
difficulty in the idea that coming to want something 
might constitute a case of inferring than there is in 
the idea that coming to believe something might 
constitute a case of inferring. There will in both 
cases be propositions to stand as premisses or con- 
clusions, and the difficulties I raised in connection 
with what category of thing one often wants must 
be attributed, it would seem, to mere grammatical 
appearance. 

I do not think this analysis in terms of attitudes 
and propositions provides a true account of the 
nature of wants; but I do got think I can argue this 
point conclusively and I shall not try to do so. 
Yet, there are several negative considerations 
pertinent to this propositional analysis of wanting 
which I would like to bring forward. First, it is not 
plainly true that to want something just is to have a 
certain kind of attitude toward a certain kind of 
proposition. Secondly, it is not plainly clear how 
one would argue that to want something just is to 
have an attitude toward a proposition. Thirdly, 
from a theoretical standpoint this propositional 
analysis of wanting is not at all well motivated. 
Let me explain this third point. 

One motivation for seeking a propositional 
analysis of wanting would seem to be the desire to 
give some account of how the wants of a person 
viewed qua rational being affect his practical think- 
ing, and consequently his actions. It would also 
seem that we have a basis for such an account in 
the proposal that, in the case of calculated actions, 
those wants which affect what action is taken are 
logically related to propositions entertained in the 
calculation. Clearly, the proposal that a want is an 
attitude toward a proposition would provide just 
such a basis; for, in accordance with this proposal 
we could say that those wants which affect the out- 
come of the calculation are just those wants whose 


5 It is perhaps not surprising that Goldman maintains just such a position. According to Goldman, “to have a belief. . . is to 
assent to a declarative proposition, while to have a want is to ‘assent’ to an optative proposition”; A Theory of Human Action, 


op. ct., p. 102. 
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propositional objects are entertained in the calcu- 
lation (the propositional object of a want being 
just the proposition in the attitude-proposition 
complex). The relation between the relevant wants 
and propositions is, on this view, simply that of 
identity between certain of the propositions in the 
calculation and the propositional “parts”? or objects 
of the wants. Perhaps this sort of simplicity is what 
recommends this view. to its advocates. Yet, the 
proposal that we view wants as attitudes toward 
propositions is not well motivated, because one 
could provide the basis for the desired account of 
rational action by adopting a position far short of 
this proposal. One could propose instead that a 
want affects an agent’s calculations insofar as some 
proposition describing conditions which the agent 
would recognize as satisfying that want is enter- 
tained in the calculation. Whether or not this pro- 
posal is a sound one, it is certainly of the same sort 
as that which might grow out of a propositional 
analysis of wanting, and of the two it is certainly 
the more modest proposal. It is the former in as 
much as it urges that we construe those wants 
which affect the outcome of a calculation as 
“represented” in the calculation itself by certain of 
the propositions that enter into it. It is the latter in 
that it urges that there is this connection between 
wants and Propositions without in addition offering an 

“analysis” of wants in terms of attitudes and 
propositions. In the light of these considerations one 
wishes to ask what more is explained by the 
additional proposal that wants just are attitudes 
toward propositions, that would not also be 
explained by noting that wants are very closely 
related, even “logically” related, to certain pro- 
positions—namely those propositions the agent in 
question would recognize as describing the satis- 
faction conditions ofhis wants. Clearly nothing more 
is explained by this. 

Two points emerge from the preceding discussion. 
First, the idea that coming to want something might 
constitute a case of inferring seems to require for 
its plausibility that there be propositions closely 
connected with wants; and the reason for this is 
that the idea that something is a case of inferring 
just doesn’t seem too plausible unless there are in 
the neighbourhood, so to speak—even if it is just 
the philosopher’s theoretical neighbourhood— 
some propositions one could regard as premisses or 
conclusions. Secondly, although the view that wants 


t Not all of Aristotle’s examples are of this form, but some clearly are close to it: “... 
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just are attitudes toward propositions is less than 
clearly tenable, it appears correct to suppose that 
indeed there are propositions closely connected 
with one’s wants: namely those propositions one 
would recognize as describing conditions under 
which his wants would be satisfied. Apparently 
then, there is nothing absurd in the idea that in- 
ference patterns should sometimes find themselves 
in the service of one’s wants. Thus the remaining 
question concerning the status of the idea of 
“practical inference” would seem to be this: 
When we reason with a view toward practice, or in 
the service of our wants, are the inference patterns 
which constrain us essentially different from those 
which constrain our metaphysical thinking, or the 
thinking we do in constructing a mathematical 
proof? 

The answer to this question is “No1” and I think 
that the inclination to suppose otherwise can be 
traced to a failure to apprehend, or a failure to 
take seriously, two rather important and related 
distinctions. The one distinction is precisely that 
distinction I attempted to sharpen at the beginning 
of this essay: that between descriptions of the 
processes which occur in reasoning, and the in- 
ference patterns which might constrain them. The 
other distinction is one I have yet to discuss. It is 
the distinction between a reason and a premiss. Of 
the two, it is the more easily overlooked; and I 
want to show how overlooking it makes one prone 
to overlook the other and consequently miscon- 
ceive what, from a logical standpoint, is involved in 
practical thinking. 

Although authors differ on matters of detail in 
describing the form of argument involved in 
practical reasoning, most who discuss the topic 
seem to agree that an instance of a practical in- 
ference, or a practical argument, or a “practical 
syllogism,” involves: (i) as a premiss, an expression 
of a desire, want, or intention; (ii) as a premiss, an 
expression of a belief about what action might be 
taken to satisfy that desire, want, or intention; and 
(iii) as a conclusion, an expression of a further 
desire, want, or intention to so act.® I think we can 
readily see why it might appear so plausible to some 
that such a sequence of sentences really would 
characterize the logical form of practical thinking. 
When we set our sights on some goal we do, after 
all, hunt about for a means of achieving it; and 
upon discovering that a certain course of action 


I need a covering, and a cloak is a 


covering, I need a cloak.” Movement of Animals, VIL. (The quote is from the E. S. Forster translation in Aristotle: Parts of Animals, 
Movement of Animals, Progression of Animals, The Loeb Classical Library [Cambridge and London, 1961], p. 461.) 
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constitutes such à means, we are more likely than 
not to become favorably disposed toward it. We 
might easily imagine ourselves thinking, or even 
mumbling, along such lines as these. “Oh, that 
beautiful watch,” I might muse. “Oh, would that 
I could persuade him to give it up. If I had a 
pistol I could certainly persuade him to give it up. 
Oh, if only I had a pistol!” The more examples of 
this sort we consider, the more plausible it appears 
to become that our practical thinking is con- 
strained, when we think rationally, by a special 
form of argument quite distinct from familiar 
deductive forms of argument. Let me now dispel 
this illusion that we have in such examples any 
grounds for thinking that there is this special form 
of argument, or that we are constrained by the 
likes of it. Let us again consider an example of 
reasoning which we have considered ance before, 
and let us this time consider it with a view toward 
focusing on those respects in which it is quite 
analogous to the story of the watch and the pistol. 
The example I have in mind is the case of trying 
to construct a proof in a formal system. 

-What occasioned that episode of reasoning was, 
if we recall, my desire to get the formula ‘s’ ona 
line by itself. What occurred to me as I thought 
about the matter was that if I could get a con- 
ditional whose consequent was ‘s’ on a line by itself, 
and also get the antecedent of that conditional on 
a line by itself, then I could certainly get ‘s’? on a 
line by itself; and since this occurred to me, I quite 
naturally came to want to have such a conditional 
and its antecedent each on a line by itself. Now in 
regard to this bit of reasoning, it seems to me 
positively wrong to say that any inference pattern 
other than modus ponens constrained my thinking. 
The temporal order of my thoughts does not of 
course reflect the logical order of premiss and con- 
clusion in modus ponens. But we need not expect 
that it would unless we are at the outset wrongly 
convinced that the only way one’s thinking could 
be constrained by modus ponens would be for it to 
consist of private recitations of modus ponens 
arguments: if this then that; this; therefore that. 
There is another way of being constrained by modus 
fonens, and it is precisely that manner of being 
constrained that the example of the formal proof 
illustrates. I am there constrained in this way: with 
respect to the proof I am constructing, I prejudge 
what will be the form of those formulae comprising 
the set of formulae to which ‘s shall stand as a 
logical consequence. The kind of reasoning in 
which I am engaged here is “ premiss hunting,” and 


the constraint which modus ponens places upon my 
reasoning has to do with what form of premiss I 
shall consider to be “‘fair game.” 

Modus ponens is certainly not the only constraint 


upon my reasoning. I am also constrained by my 


desire to have ‘s’ on a line by itself, and it is by 
virtue of this requirement that in searching for 
premisses I tend to disregard those conditionals 
which do not have ‘s’ as a consequent. However, 
the only inference pattern which we need to consider 
in regard to this bit of reasoning is modus ponens. 

This bit of reasoning about how to get ‘s’ on a 
line of proof is, in certain important respects, 
exactly like my reasoning in the example of the 
watch and the pistol. In both cases I have a want 
of some kind. In both cases it occurs to me that if 
I can satisfy certain conditions, then I can get what 
I want. In both cases I come to have a new want: 
the want to satisfy those conditions. In both cases 
the temporal order of events is the same: the want 
which would be satisfied if the consequent of the 
hypothetical were true is the want I began with; 
the want which would he satisfied were the ante- 
cedent true is the want I later come to have; and 
the hypothetical occurs to me sometime in be- 
tween. In fact it seems that with the exception of 
differences in content, the two cases are identical; 
the only differences have to do with what is wanted 
and what I think I should do to get it. Why then 
should these cases be treated differently from a 
formal standpoint? Perhaps the correct response is 
that they should not be treated differently. 

I want to suggest that the thinking which occurs 
in the example of the pistol and the watch is from 
a formal standpoint just another instance in which 
one’s reasoning is constrained by modus ponens. I 
want to suggest that the true story about practical 
reasoning, complete with annotations and illustra- 
tions, is just this. I begin, temporally that is, with 
a want. Let us say that I want a particular watch. 
If I have my wits about me, I shall recognize 
straightaway that it is likely that I shall have to do 
something to get that watch. So, I think of what I 
might do to get the watch, or at least what I might 
do to put myself in a position to get it; and the kind 
of thinking I do here is exactly that kind of thinking 
which I do when I look for premisses. The logic 
of the situation is that I have, as it were, burdened 
myself with a degenerate case of an enthymeme: an 
argument with all of its premisses missing. The 
conclusion of the argument is, “I get William’s 
watch.” Now the mysterious part of the reasoning 
(and it always was the mysterious part, even on 
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traditional views of practical thinking) is how it 
occurs to me that doing this or that in particular 
will get me the watch. But such things do occur to 
one, and so let us imagine that the second thing 
(temporally speaking) that happens is that it begins 
to dawn on me that there is some set of conditions 
such that if I could satisfy them, then I would get 
William’s watch. The logic of the situation at this 
stage of my reasoning might be illustrated this way: 


Premiss: 1. ? 
Premiss: 2. If? then I get William’s watch 
Conclusion: 3. I get William’s watch. 


Finally the dawn comes and I entertain the hypo- 
thetical proposition that if I could acquire a pistol 
in good working order then I could get William’s 
watch; and being a most clever fellow I realize 
immediately that I shall make the consequent true 
if I make the antecedent true, and so I naturally 
come to want to make the antecedent true. My 
coming to want this is the last thing that happens to 
me, temporally speaking. Logically speaking, the 
situation is this: s 


Premiss: 1. I acquire a pistol in good work- 
ing order. 
Premiss: 2. If I acquire a pistol in good 


working order, then I get Wil- 
lam’s watch. 


Conclusion: 3. I get William’s watch. 


There in the first premiss is a description of the 
conditions which would satisfy the new want I come 
to have as a result of my reasoning. There in the 
conclusion is a description of what would satisfy the 
want I began with. 

In describing the logical constraints involved in 
practical reasoning, there seems to be no reason why 
we should have to resort to mentioning any in- 
ference patterns other than those we are familiar’ 
with in connection with standard deductive logics; 
and in the particular case just described, there 
seems to be no reason why we should resort to 
mentioning any inference pattern other than modus 
ponens. It begins to look as if those who would have 
us suppose that there is a kind of inference, prac- 
tical inference, peculiar to such cases of reasoning, 
have become so entranced by the temporal order 
of thoughts that they get the logic of the situation 
backwards, and having done so they come to think 
they have discovered a new kind of inference which 
looks roughly like this: 

1. Oh would that I could get 

William’s watch. 


Premiss: 


Premis: 2. If I acquire a pistol in good 
working order, then I get Wil- 


liam’s watch. 


Conclusion: 3. Oh would that I could acquire a 
pistol in working order. 


However, I am not certain that this misconception 
of the logic of practical reasoning which I have 
been calling “practical inference” is entirely due to 
a form of carelessness quite this gross and blatant. 
I rather think that it is due in part, at least, to 
asking the right question for the wrong purpose. 
The right question is simply the question why a 
given course of action was taken. But we ask it for 
the wrong purpose if we think that by having 
someone’s reasons why he acted as he did we shall 
have no more and no less than the premisses which 
came into his reasoning. 

If what we want to understand is in what sense 
we should consider a person’s action on a given 
occasion to have been intentional and rational, it 
is not wrong-headed to ask what were his “‘ reasons,” 
that is, to ask which of his wants and beliefs were 
pertinent to his doing so-and-so at such-and-such 
a time. Moreover, if we want to know what the 
logical form of his reasoning was, we should again 
want to know his reasons for acting. But it is here 
that we must be extra cautious; because it is very 
easy to move from the idea that something is a 
reason to the idea that it ts a premiss in one’s reason- 
ing, and it is wrong to think that anything that can 
be supposed to be a reason in a given context must 
also and thereby be supposed to be a premiss in 
reasoning. It is wrong to think this for some 
obvious reasons and also for some not so obvious 
reasons. 

Obviously, some reasons are not premisses be- 
cause they do not explicitly come into any reason- 
ing. Here’s an example: there is a reason why I 
beat my dog with a broom rather than with a long 
vermicelli noodle, but this reason does not normally 
come into my thinking. Perhaps less obviously, a 
reason for acting can as well be a reason for cal- 
culating about what to do, and in such cases it is 
superfluous to insist that the reason for acting also 
be construed as a premiss in the calculation itself. 
In regard to the example of the pistol and the 
watch, I think we could say that my wanting the 
watch was a reason why I did any calculating at all 
about how to obtain it. My wanting the watch thus 
acted as a constraint on my thinking on this 
occasion, at least in the respect that it was because 
I wanted the watch that I thought about getting a 
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pistol rather than about omelets or blackberries. 
But my wanting the watch constrained my thinking 
in another way as well. It restricted the range of 
hypothetical propositions it would be of use to me 
to entertain, and did so simply by requiring that 
the consequent of such a hypothetical be, “I get 
William’s watch.” And this sort of constraint is 
similar to the sort of constraint I might be under in 
seeking to get ‘$° on a line of proof by means of a 
modus ponens inference. In such a case, modus ponens 
constrains the form of what I shall regard as 
premisses. 

We might also imagine that in the case of the 
pistol and the watch modus ponens constrains the 
form of my reasoning, and we might imagine that 
it does so in the following way: one of the reasons 
I reason as I do is that I believe modus ponens to be 
truth preserving. But we needn’t therefore, and 
perhaps mustn’t therefore, say that modus ponens is 
here a premiss in my reasoning, or that the proposi- 
tion that modus ponens is valid is a premiss in my 
reasoning, or that the proposition that I believe 
modus ponens to be valid is a premiss in my reason- 
ing.’ For quite the same reasons it would seem that 
it is superfluous to insist that my wanting the watch 
is a premiss in my reasoning, albeit it was a reason 
for my acting as I did. It is superfluous because it is 
to insist that we give a certain kind of account of 
an aspect of my reasoning which has already been 
accounted for in another way. To say that my 
wanting the watch, or a proposition associated with 
my want, was a premiss in my reasoning, does not 
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explain anything beyond what we already would 
have explained by taking note of the facts that my 
wanting the watch was the reason why I calculated 
at all, and that my wanting the watch was one of 
the reasons why the hypothetical which occurred to 
me had the content it had. 

I think that the failure to see how a reason why 
one acts, or even calculates, might not itself be a 
premiss in practical thinking is largely responsible 
for the mistaken view that there corresponds to 
practical reasoning a kind of inference, or a form 
of argument, the study of which would enlighten 
us concerning the nature of wants and their relation 
to action. I would hesitate to say, however, that 
this misconception of the logic of practical thought 
is wholly due to a conflation of reasons with 
premisses. Indeed, I think this misconception is 
nurtured by a variety of kinds of wrong-headedness 
and imprecision. Among these is the imprecision I 
discussed earlier pertaining to the ambiguity in the 
idea that a belief might be a premiss or conclusion; 
and perhaps among these is that simple mistake I 
was reluctant to attribute to anyone: the mistake 
of assuming that the temporal order of things in 
one’s reasoning is always just the same as the 
logical order of premiss and conclusion. This mis- 
take may indeed be the culprit after all; and it 
occurs to me that there is perhaps a similar mistake 
behind the idea that there is something called 
“inductive inference” as distinct from deductive in- 
ference. But I shall not attempt to deal with this 
matter here.® 
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7 For an interesting illustration of this point see Lewis Carroll, “What the Tortoise Said to Achilles,” Mind, vol. 4 (1895), 
pp. 278-280; reprinted in Irving Copi and James Gould, eds., Readings on Logic (New York, 1964), pp. 122-124. 
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IX. PARADIGMATIC PROPOSITIONS 
HAROLD I. BROWN 


A CLASS of propositions which, borrowing a 

term from Kuhn, I call “paradigmatic 
propositions,” will be examined in this paper. 
These propositions, I shall argue, state fundamental 
presuppositions which control scientific research in 
a given era, and the notion of a paradigmatic 
proposition will thus allow us to clarify the central 
core of such notions as Kuhn’s “ paradigms”! and 
Toulmin’s “ideals of natural order.” 3 Briefly put, 
paradigmatic propositions have the following 
characteristics: 


(1) They are “protected” propositions, i.e., they 
are not open to straightforward empirical 
disconformation, but they are not analytic 
propositions. 

(2) They are constitutive of both research and of 
experience. 

(3) They are presuppositions of scientific knowl- 
edge supplied by the knower, but they are 
not eternal truths. 


I shall also argue that those contemporary philoso- 
phers who have been maintaining that all scientific 
research requires such presuppositions are attempt- 
ing to deal with essentially the same problem that 
Kant attempted to deal with in the Critique of Pure 
Reason and thus that paradigmatic propositions are 
the contemporary legacy of the synthetic a priori. 


I 


As a first example let us consider the postulation 
of the neutrino. Early in the goth century it was 
known that the complex of laws consisting of 
conservation of angular and linear momentum and 
conservation of energy were contradicted by the 
phenomenon of beta emission. But these are rather 
fundamental laws of modern physics and, rather 
` than rejecting them, an explanation of the apparent 
inconsistency was sought. An explanation that was 
suggested by Pauli and developed by Fermi in 1935 
consisted of postulating the existence of a new 


particle, the neutrino, which was also emitted in 
these reactions and which had whatever energy and 
momentum was necessary to account for the ap- 
parent violations of the conservation principles. 
At the time that the neutrino was introduced into 
physics it was clearly an ad hoc hypothesis designed 
to protect the conservation principles and there 
was no known way of confirming its existence or of 
predicting how much energy and momentum it 
would carry in a particular case. It was another 20 
years before an experimental confirmation of the 
existence of the neutrino was achieved. A bit of 
reflection on this story will show that something 
of considerable significance for understanding how 
science functions is involved here. At the time at 
which the anomalous beta decay was discovered we 
had the following logical situation: A set of scientific 
propositions, the conservation laws, were incon- 
sistent with observations. According to traditional 
empiricist analyses of scientific research, this should 
supply sufficient grounds for the rejection of the 
conservation principles, but this is not what oc- 
curred. Rather, the conservation principles were 
preserved, the troublesome observation interpreted 
as an apparent counter-instance, and an explanation 
of this apparent counter-instance was sought. After 
the neutrino explanation had been proposed, a 
program of empirical research was begun to attempt 
to find independent evidence for the existence of 
the neutrino and this program was eventually 
successful. But the fact that independent evidence 
for the existence of the neutrino was eventually 
found does not change the fact that, at the time at 
which the problem with beta decay was discovered, 
the conservation principles were not treated as 
propositions subject to standard empirical test so 
that if the defining characteristic of an empirical 
proposition is that it is founded solely on experience 
and thus open to refutation by experience, the 
conservation principles cannot be considered to be 
ordinary empirical propositions. 

On the other hand, the conservation principles 


1 Thomas S. Kuhn, The Structure of Scientific Revolutions, second edition (Chicago, 1970). 
* Stephen Toulmin, Foresight and Understanding (New York, 1963). 
> Wallace Arthur and Saul K. Fenster, Mechanics (New York, 1969), pp. 386-388. 
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are certainly not analytic. One of the defining 
characteristics of an analytic proposition is that no 
counter-instance is conceivable. What, for example, 
could serve as a counter-instance to a tautology or 
to a definition such as “A bachelor is an unmarried 
male” ? But in the case of the conservation principles 
we know perfectly well what could, logically, stand 
as a counter-instance—the case of beta decay pro- 
vides one example. It is the refusal on the part of 
scientists to accept this phenomenon as a genuine 
counter-instance that raises our problem as to the 
epistemic status of these propositions; but the mere 
fact that this phenomenon could, logically, have 
been taken as a counter-instance is sufficient to 
show that it is not logically impossible for these 
propositions to have a counter-instance and thus 
that they are not analytic. Further, the defense of 
the conservation principles required the postulation 
of a new entity and a great deal of empirical re- 
search to find that entity. Ultimately, it is the 
successful identification of the neutrino that pro- 
vided the justification for maintaining the truth 
of the conservation principles. But we do not 
postulate the existence of new entities and carry out 
empirical research to defend the truth of analytic 
propositions and the conservation principles do not 
fit into the traditional empiricist dichotomy be- 
tween analytic and empirical propositions. Nor, as 
we shall see, are they synthetic a priori propositions 
in Kant’s sense although they play a role in scien- 
tific research which is very similar to the role that 
Kant attributed to synthetic a priori propositions. 
Rather, they are examples of a special kind of 
proposition which plays a fundamental role in 
determining what science is in any era, how re- 
search is to proceed and how our observations are 
to be interpreted. It is propositions of this sort that 
I refer to as “ paradigmatic propositions.” A second 
example will help us to develop this analysis further. 

During the third century B.C. Aristarchus of 
Samos suggested, in opposition to the accepted 
geostatic astronomy, that the earth might move 
around the sun in the course of a year.* Such an 
hypothesis immediately suggests an observational 
test, for if the earth is moving through space, there 
ought to be an observable shift in the apparent 
positions of the stars. No such stellar parallax was 
observed. This was taken asa clear counter-instance 
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to Aristarchus’ proposal, and the proposal was re- 
jected by his contemporaries. Aristarchus then 
attempted to account for this lack of agreement 
between his hypothesis and observation by sug- 
gesting that the distance from the earth to the 
stars is considerably greater than had been supposed 
and thus that the parallax was simply too small to be 
observed, but his contemporaries did not take this 
proposal seriously. The question that concerns us 
here is whether there was any reason why they 
should have taken this last proposal seriously. This 
question becomes particularly pressing if we note 
that the astronomical equipment necessary for the 
observation of this parallax was not developed until 
the 19th century,® well after the Copernican ver- 
sion of this same hypothesis had been generally 
accepted by the scientific community. Why was 
failure to observe the predicted parallax taken as 
a counter-instance in the third century B.C. and not 
taken as a counter-instance in, say, the 18th cen- 
tury A.D.? Certainly the logical relation between 
the two propositions in question had not changed; 
modus tollens was as valid in one century as in the 
other. And what is even ‘more striking is that the 
18th century astronomers did accept Aristarchus’ 
own explanation of the failure to observe stellar 
parallax, i.e., that while this parallax exists, due to 
the great distance from the earth to the stars, it is 
much too small to be observed by the unaided eye. 
We must carefully note here the difference be- 
tween the intellectual situation in the 18th century - 
and that in the 16th and 17th centuries. In the 
latter case the distance from the earth to the fixed 
stars and the proper interpretation of the absence 
of stellar parallax was very much in dispute so that, 
for example, Copernicus® and Galileo” took the 
absence of observed parallax as a basis for determin- 
ing the distance from the earth to the stars while 
Tycho Brahe? took this as an argument against 
the motion of the earth. But by the 18th century, 
after the work of such people as Copernicus, Galileo, 
Kepler, and Newton, the moving earth thesis had 
become an integral part of a new system of astrono- 
my so that it now served as one of the principles 
which astronomers used to interpret their ob- 
servations rather than as a proposition subject to 
empirical confirmation or disconfirmation—it had 
become a paradigmatic proposition. Any observa- 


* Marshall Clagett, Greek Science in Antiquity (New York, 1963), pp. 114-116. 

* E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science (Anchor Books, 1954), pp. 37-38. 

* Thomas S. Kubn, Tha Copernican Revolution (New York, 1957), p. 180. 

? Galileo, Dialogue Concerning the Two Chief World Systems, trans. Stillman Drake (Califormia, 1967), p- 372. 


8 Kuhn, Corpernican Revolution, op. cit., p. 201. 
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tion which did not agree with this principle was 
only an apparent counter-instance, one which re- 
quired interpretation in terms of accepted astro- 


nomical principles. But this was not the case in the . 


third century B.C. Aristarchus had offered a new 
hypothesis, one which was prima facie implausible 
to his contemporaries—clearly the burden of proof 
lay upon him. To submit an implausible thesis to 
observational test is surely in accord with the 
highest ideals of scientific practice. And, having 
found the implausible thesis disconfirmed, to pro- 
pose another equally implausible thesis (in this case 
the expanded size of the cosmos at a time at which 
the size of the cosmos was not a subject of dispute) 
in an attempt to save the first one is not necessarily 
sound scientific practice and there are no historically 
intelligible grounds for maintaining at this point 
that Aristarchus’ contemporaries were either ir- 
rational or unscientific.? To defend his position 
adequately Aristarchus would have had to construct 
an entirely new astronomy which would include 
the moving earth and expanded cosmos as part of 
their foundation—a task which eventually took the 
combined genius of some of the greatest thinkers 
who ever lived over a period of a century and a 
half. Further, it is not surprising that Aristarchus 
did not serve as a rallying point for a new approach 
to astronomy in the way that Copernicus did be- 
cause Aristarchus’ contemporaries did not have 
behind them the long history of the failures of 
geostatic astronomy that Copernicus and his 
followers had. An even more interesting situation 
would have occurred had the predicted parallax 
been observed by the ancient astronomers, for some 
of them would surely have invoked observational 
errors to show that this was only an apparent 
parallax since for most of Aristarchus’ contempo- 
raries the geostatic thesis was paradigmatic. In any 
case, as long as a proposition is offered as an 
empirical hypothesis subject to experimental test, a 
counter-instance refutes it and there is no reason 
to seek further means of saving that proposition. 
And once scientists do, as a matter of course, pro- 
tect a proposition and seek to explain away counter- 
instances as being merely apparent, the proposition 
in question no longer has the status of an empirically 
testable hypothesis. 

The above discussions of the conservation 
principles and of the moving earth thesis in modern 
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astronomy should be sufficient to indicate the role 
of paradigmatic propositions in scientific research. 
They are fundamental presuppositions which 
organize and guide scientific research and without 
such presuppositions no coherent research is pos- 
sible. There is no need here to belabor the point 
that research cannot take place simply by collecting 
“data” at random. The scientist must know what 
he is looking for, he must have some principles 
which tell him what kind of data to look for and 
how to interpret that data which he does collect. 
The two decade long search for the neutrino and 
the search lasting almost three centuries (from 
Copernicus to Bessel) for the stellar parallax re- 
sulting from the annual motion of the earth make 
no sense at all unless we recognize that the scientists 
who carried out these research projects were work- 
ing under the guidance of accepted principles which 
told them what nature is like. Indeed, even in a 
case in which a scientific hypothesis is rejected as 
a result of a disconfirming observation we are not 
dealing with bare, uninterpreted observational data. 
It is only by understanding what we observe in 
terms of an hypothesis that an observation can 
appear to be disconfirming (or, for that matter, 
confirming). For someone who knows nothing of 
the hypothesis in question, the same observation 
might well have no significance at all. In the special 
case which we have been examining here, the case 
in which we are dealing not with an hypothesis, 
but with a paradigmatic proposition, logically 
contradictory observations become interpreted as 
anomalies, as problems which require further re- 
search, as phenomena to be explained. And it 
should be added that our paradigmatic propositions 
not only tell us which observations require ex- 
planation, but also what is to count as an adequate 
explanation. Thus the conservation principles not 
only assure us that some explanation of beta decay 
is required, but also that one of the criteria for an 
adequate explanation is that it account for the 
apparently missing energy and momentum. Simi- 
larly, to take a new example, if we think back to 
the period when the principle that all heavenly 
motions are circular was paradigmatic for astrono- 
my, we can clearly see the double role that this 
principle played in astronomical research. On the 
one hand it set the problems: all those observed 
motions, such as the yearly motions of the planets, 


* The fact thatsome of his contemporaries, e.g., the Stoic Cleanthes, brought religious objections against Aristarchusi isirrelevant 
to the point being argued here. It was the scientific and not the religious objections that were the basis for the ancient astrono- 
mers’ rejection of Aristarchus’ proposal and it seems that the religious objections were not taken seriously at all. Cf. E. J. 
Dijksterhuis, The Mechanization of the World Picture, trans. C. Dikshoorn (Oxford, 1969), p- 89. i 
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which did not appear to be circular, required ex- 
planation. On the other hand, it set the criterion 
for an adequate solution of these problems: the 
apparent motions of the planets were adequately 
accounted for when they had been resolved into 
systems of circular motions. 

The role of paradigmatic propositions in scien- 
tific research can be further clarified by viewing 
them in terms of the Duhem-Quine thesis that no 
propositions about empirical findings can be de- 
duced from a single theoretical principle, but only 
from that principle in conjunction with other theo- 
retical principles as well as additional statements 
describing initial conditions, the experimental and 
observational equipment used, and so forth. As 
a result, adverse empirical results only show that 
something is amiss in the system of propositions in 
question, they do not contradict single propositions. 
But as the examples already discussed illustrate, 
not all propositions which make up such a system 
are treated equally and this unequal treatment 
will often help us to identify paradigmatic proposi- 
tions, for these are the propositions that scientists 
consistently protect against refutation even though 
they are logically possible candidates for refutation 
and even in those situations in which they seem to 
be the most likely candidate for refutation. In the 
case of the anomalous beta decay, for example, it 
was clear to physicists that the conservation 
principles were on the line yet they chose to protect 
these principles and took the conflict between theory 
and observation to be a problem rather than a 
refutation. 

I have been arguing that paradigmatic proposi- 
tions serve as presuppositions of scientific research 
but it is important to distinguish this notion of 
presuppositions from the more traditional notion 
that there are some nonanalytic principles which 
the human mind must necessarily presuppose in all 
knowing. As some of the examples I have discussed 
clearly indicate, paradigmatic propositions are 
characteristic of particular eras in the history of 
science, of particular research traditions. Thus what 
propositions are taken as paradigmatic is subject 
to change along with fundamental changes in the 
structure of scientific research. The distinction 
between these two notions of presuppositions is well 
put by Shapere in a discussion of Kuhn and 
Feyerabend: 


In opposition to what might be called a “Kantian” 
view, presuppositions are held to vary from one theory 
or tradition to another; indeed, what distinguishes one 
theory or tradition from another is the set of presup- 
positions underlying them. Hence, although these 
writers hold that some presuppositions always have 
been made and (at least according to some authors) 
must always be made, there is no single set which must 
always be made.?° 


The parallel with Kant is well worth pursuing 
further. . 


II 


Kant lived in a period in which science was 
dominated by Newton’s physics. So thorough was 
this domination that, with the exception of a few 
loose ends, physics was considered by many to be 
a complete science, but at the foundation of New- 
tonian physics was the notion of a necessary causal 
interaction between the particles which constituted 
the ultimate stuff of the universe and Hume had 
developed some rather devastating criticisms of this 
concept of causality. In essence Hume had argued 
that we can find no referent for the concept of 
causality in our experience of the natural world 
and no ground, either in experience or in reason- 
ing, for the claim that there are necessary causal 
connections between experienced entities and this 
seemed to undermine the very foundations of 
physical knowledge. But, as has been argued first 
by Norman Kemp Smith™ and more fully by 
Robert Paul Wolff,!* Hume’s argument was not _ 
wholly negative. His goal was not simply to destroy 
the concept of causality but to shift its locus from 
the external world to the mind, to show that rather 
than finding causal connections in nature, the 
human mind brings the ‘notion of a causal con- 
nection to its transactions with nature. We do not, 
according to Hume, find causes in our outer 
experience; rather, having perceived a constant 
conjunction of two types of objects A and B, the 
mind forms the habit of expecting B whenever it 
perceives A. It is a basic fact of the nature of the 
human mind that it forms this sort of habit rather 
than some other sort, and it is the activity of the 
mind in forming such habits that is the source of 
our information about nature. As Wolff puts it, 
for Hume, “knowledge and belief result from what 


49 Dudley Shapere, “ Meaning and Scientific Change,” Mind and Cosmos, ed. by Robert Colodny (Pittsburgh, 1966), p. 48. 
11 Norman Kemp Smith, “The Naturalism of Hume,” Mind, vol. 14 (1905), pp. 149-173 and 935-347. 
. ™* Robert Paul Wolff, ““Hume’s Theory of Mental Activity,” Hume, ed. by V. C. Chappell (Anchor Books, 1966), pp. 99-128. 
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the mind does with its contents rather than simply 
from the nature of those contents.” 18 

But for Hume there still remains a fundamental 
distinction between the actual contents of our 
experience and the operations that the mind carries 
out on these contents—the two never become 
merged into a single unit. This is one of the key 
points at which Kant disagrees with Hume and 
makes a major advance beyond him, Kant makes a 
distinction which Hume did not make between 
sensation and experience. Kant agrees with Hume 
that the concept of causality is not derived from 
our sensations, but rather brought into the trans- 
action with the external world by the mind, but 
for Kant we do not experience sensations—what 
we do experience is the result of our sensations 
having been organized by the concept of causality 
(among others). Thus although causality is brought 
into experience by the mind, it is nonetheless found 
in our experience itself; in Kant’s terms, causality 
is transcendentally ideal but empirically real. 

This comparison of Hume and Kant will allow 
us to clarify the distingtion intimated at the be- 
ginning of this paper between a presupposition 
being constitutive of research and being constitutive 
of experience. For both Hume and Kant the fact 
that scientific research consists of a search for 
causes is a fact about the nature of the human mind 
so that for both philosophers causality is a pre- 
supposition which is constitutive of research. But 
for Hume causality is constitutive only of research; 
the scientist looks for causal antecedents of events 
but he does not find actual causal connections 
between events. For Kant, however, the principle 
that every event has a cause is constitutive of both 
research and experience; the scientist not only 
looks for causes of events, but he also finds causal 
connections in the experienced world even though 
the causal connection is supplied by the mind. 

Similarly, paradigmatic propositions are con- 
stitutive of both scientific research and of nature.14 
We have already seen how the acceptance of the 
conservation principles as paradigmatic deter- 
mines structure of scientific research, how it deter- 


13 Thid., p. 109. 


mines the kinds of problems that arise and the kinds 
of events that require explanation, but what propo- 
sitions are taken as ‘paradigmatic also plays a 
fundamental role in determining what the scientist 
sees. Scientists for whom the conservation principles 
are paradigmatic see a violation of these principles 
when experimenting with beta decay while another 
scientist for whom these propositions are not 
paradigmatic might not see anything of interest at 
all. Similarly, to take an example from Hanson,}5 
the astronomer who holds the geostatic principle as 
paradigmatic sees the sun move while the astrono- 
mer who holds the heliostatic principle as paradig- 
matic sees the sun standing still. But for Kant it is 
guaranteed that we all see in the same way when 
we look at a given situation because we all have, 
and always will have, the same categories and thus 
hold the same principles as paradigmatic. On the 
view that I am arguing here, however, it is possible 
for different individuals and members of different 
traditions both to carry out scientific research dif- 
ferently and to see nature differently because they 
hold different propositions to be paradigmatic. 

In essence, then, paradigmatic propositions have 
all of the properties of synthetic a priori propositions 
except their supposed permanence.?* For Kant, as 
for contemporary writers such as Kuhn, pre- 
suppositions are clearly necessary if there is to be 
any science at all. But Kant was lacking sufficient 
data with which to analyze fully the role that pre- 
suppositions play in scientific knowledge for he did 
not see the upheavals and reconstructions of goth 
century science and he did not have available the 
detailed modern scholarship in the history of 
science that we do. Thus Kant could clearly see, 
for example, the role which the principle of causal- 
ity played in the science of his day: that one of a 
scientist’s tasks was to find the causes of events and 
that if a particular scientist could not find such a 
cause, it was he, and not the principle of causality, 
that was at fault.1” This principle determined what 
constituted nature and could not be brought into 
question by any natural occurrence. But Kant 
could not foresee the developments in contemporary 


EE Gee asad Berl AN Structure of Scientific Revolutions, op. cil., p. 110. 

15 Norwood Russell Hanson, Patterns of Discovery (Cambridge, 1958), chap. 1. 

16 It should be noted at this point that there is also an intimate relation between paradigmatic propositions and Collingwood’s 
absolute presuppositions but it is not at all clear that for Collingwood absolute presuppositions are constitutive of experience. 


Gf. R. G. 


, An Essay on Metaphysics (Oxford, 1940), pp- 21-48. 


17 Cf. Kuhn, Structure of Scientific Revolutions, op. cit., p. 80: “Normal sciénce does and must continually strive to bring theory 
and fact into closer agreement, and that can easily be seen as testing or as a search for confirmation or falsification. Instead, 
its object is to solve a puzzle for whose very existence the validity of the paradigm must be assumed. Failure to achieve a 


solution discredits only the scientist and not the theory.” 
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physics which have opened up the possibility of 
reconsidering this principle. Similarly, for Kant 
nothing could be clearer than that physical space 
was Euclidean; a measurement which might lead 
to the questioning of this principle was simply im- 
possible and had such a measurement been 
claimed by someone, it would clearly have been 
the méasurement and the measurer that were in 
error. But again, Kant could not foresee the con- 
siderably more complex process which has led to, 
not merely the development of alternative geo- 
metries, but the actual abandonment of Euclidean 
geometry in physics along with the consequent 
shift in our picture of what constitutes nature. 

At the present time we have seen a number of 
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such transformations of the presuppositions of 
science and, with the benefit of historical per- 
spective, we can see even more clearly than Kant 
the role of presuppositions in science. But we can 
also see what Kant could not see: that what 
propositions are taken as paradigmatic changes 
over the course of the history of science (although 
the actual process by which this occurs is not at 
all clear) and that scientific practice and the 
scientific view of nature also change. Thus Kuhn 
and other philosophers and historians who are 
writing in this vein can be viewed as carrying on 
the line of research which Kant initiated and 
paradigmatic propositions can be seen as the 20th 
century legacy of the synthetic a priori.*8 
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16 This paper benefited from a referee’s comments on an earlier version. 
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I. CONSCIOUSNESS AND INTENTIONALITY IN 
HEIDEGGER’S THOUGHT 
FREDERICK A. OLAFSON 


T HE relationship of the philosophy of Martin 

Heidegger to the phenomenology of Ed- 
mund Husserl, by which it was influenced, and 
to the existentialism of Jean-Paul Sartre, which 
it in turn influenced, is still not clearly under- 
stood. The central issue on which this problem 
of interpretation turns is the role of the concept 
of consciousness in Heidegger's thought. Com- 
mentators who see Heidegger’s writings, includ- 
ing Sein und Zeit, as forming a single consistent 
position sometimes argue that, unlike Husserl 
and Sartre, Heidegger does not belong in the 
Cartesian tradition and is not a “philosopher of 
consciousness.” Against,this view, I want to show 
that there is a concept of consciousness in Sein 
und Zeit and that, in spite of its profoundly 
original character, it retains important features 
of the Husserlian conception of consciousness as 
intentional act. I also propose to show that this 
intentional conception of consciousness under- 
goes a radical modification in Heidegger’s later 
writings and that it is this modification and not 
the position set forth in Sein und Zeit that estab- 
lishes the deep contrast between the later Hei- 
degger and Sartrian existentialism. While the 
implications of my analysis for the interpretation 
of the Heidegger-Sartre relationship should be 
fairly clear, I cannot develop them here. I will 
concentrate instead on the complex movement 
by which Heidegger’s thought detached itself 
from that of Husserl, first in a partial and then 
in a definitive way. 


I 


It will be useful to begin with a brief review 
of Husserl’s conception of the intentional struc- 
ture of consciousness and the account he gives of 


the noematic and, more importantly, the noetic 
components within that structure. The central . 
point in Husserl’s conception of the noema, as 
summarized by Professor Dagfinn Føllesdal, whose 
interpretation I follow, here is that “the noema 
is an intensional entity, a generalization of the 
notion of meaning” or Sinn which Husserl prob- 
ably derived in good part from the work of 
Frege! “The noema of an act is not the object 
toward which the act is directed,” but the con- 
cept or sense under which that object is intended 
by a given mental act.2 Thus, to “one and the 
same object there may correspond séveral differ- 
ent noemata” since that object can be perceived, 
imagined, and remembered under many differ- 
ent descriptions.? But since noemata are in effect 
abstract entities, many different acts may have 
the same noema; and since a noema does not 
properly exist in time at all in the way that acts 
and their objects do, it is not destroyed when 
the object is destroyed and it does not come to 
an end when the mental act with which it is 
associated terminates. Noemata, as Føllesdal 
points out, are not perceived through the senses, 
but they can become the objects of a “special 
reflection, the phenomenological reflection.”4 It 
is well known that this reflection—the pheno- 
menological reduction in the course of which 
the noema is isolated and becomes the primary 
object of philosophical analysis—is not as inno- 
cently methodological a move as Husserl initially 
portrays it as being. While its function is to 
reduce consciousness to its internal elements 
which can be described without any entailed 
commitment one way or another to the existence 
of the transcendent objects to which they purport 
to refer, the result is really to transform the 
transcendence that attaches to objects like tables 


1 Dagfinn Føllesdal, ‘‘Husserl’s Notion of the Noema,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969), pp. 680-687. See 


p- 681. 
2 Føllesdal, op. cit., p. 682. 
3 Føllesdal, op. cit., p. 683. 
4 Føllesdal, op. cit., p. 695. 
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and chairs—objects that are not exhausted by 
the awareness we may have of them—into what 
may be called transcendence in immanence. Ref- 
erence beyond consciousness is thus replaced by 
the concept of reference beyond consciousness; 
and the latter is, of course, immanent to the 
sphere of consciousness as is the noema as a 
whole of which it forms a part. The original 
form of transcendence which characterized the 
natural attitude was not immanent in this sense; 
but it never reappears in Husserl’s phenome- 
nology. 

The cognate notion of noesis can be character- 
ized, through a contrast with the noema, as the 
aspect of the intentional act to which temporal 
predicates apply.5 As an intensional and abstract 
entity, the noema is essentially tenseless and 
undatable. But the acts which are directed upon 
objects in virtue of the noema occur in time; and 
the Greek word noesis is used by Husserl to 
designate the tensed or datable elements in the 
intentional-act. Here another distinction must 
be made, however, between those elements in the 
act which are datable but not themselves inten- 
tional and those elements which are both datable 
and intentional. The former are the sense-data— 
Husserl calls them “hyletic” data—which are 
. simply found and which by themselves make no 
reference to an object or to anything that lies 
beyond them. They are given at a time and they 
serve as the passive material for the intentional 
act; but beyond that Husserl tells us very little 
about them. Contrasted with them is the active 
form of noesis which shares the temporal predi- 
cates of the hyletic data, but is also intentional 
in character. Here we come to the act within the 
act, so to speak, for the other two elements in 
the act—the noema and the hyle—are both, al- 
though in different ways, essentially static. 
Neither of them can be said to do anything, and 
if there is to be an element of doing in the inten- 
tional act, it will have to be found in the second 
aspect of noesis. 

There seem to be at least three main elements 
in Husserl’s conception of the noetic act. The 
first of these is the notion of awareness which 
Husserl typically describes by metaphors of light, 
as for example of rays shooting out from the 
central ego; or of vision as when he speaks of the 


“glance of the pure ego.” It must be remembered, 
of course, that this awareness which Husserl, like 
G. E. Moore, believed to be distinguishable from 
its objects, cannot be understood on the model 
of any one sense modality like vision or even on 
the model of perceptual consciousness generally 
since memory, to give just one example, involves 
a cross-temporal noesis. In this sense, the noetic 
act is simply the pure intuition itself by virtue 
of which any object is there or present for an 
ego. But in a second sense, the noetic act is 
something very like attention or the control we 
exercise over where the noetic ray or glance is to 
be directed. Once again Husserl’s imagery is pre- 
dominantly visual as when he speaks of attention 
as Blickwendung: but the freedom we enjoy in 
directing our mental glance hither and yon is not 
restricted to the bodily senses but has a temporal 
range as well. Noesis as attention has, as Husserl 
points out, an especially personal character since 
shifts of attention express the interests of the ego 
in a uniquely direct way. 

The third aspect of noesis is sometimes de- 
scribed as “synthesis.” What is involved is the 
use or application of a specific noema to the 
constitution of a particular object; and this is 
done by subsuming the hyletic data under that 
noema. This last operation is one that Husserl 
describes as the Auffassung of the passive data 
which have to be beseelt through this act of in- 
terpretation if they are to contribute to an object- 
consciousness of any kind. Perhaps the term 
“conceptualization” would express the kind of 
operation Husserl has in mind. What is clear is 
that this bringing together of the noema and the 
hyle is something which he thinks of as being 
done (and done in time),-and for which an agent 
accordingly has to be provided. That agent is the 
transcendental ego and noesis is its act of syn- 
thesizing the hyletic data in a pattern that is laid 
down in the noema or concept and that enables 
these data to present or constitute an object. 
The most developed and explicit form of such 
noetic synthesis is judgment. Here we construct 
a proposition which asserts that certain objects 
which we have constituted through prior noetic 
acts have certain attributes or are related to one 
another in certain ways. 

With these different senses of noesis in mind, 


5 For Husserl’s account of noesis, see his Ideen einer reinen Phänomenologie und phdnomenologischen Philosophie 
(The Hague, 1950), vol. 1, Part 3, Chapter 3: “Noesis und Noema."’ For his concept of act, see Ideen, vol. 1, PP- 
206-207 which revises earlier comments in the Logical Investigations. 
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we must now ask how Husserl’s characterization 
of noesis as an act is to be understood. The con- 
cept of an act is, Husserl tells us, a technical 
philosophical concept which must not be con- 
fused with that of “activity.” Unfortunately, this 
important distinction is never worked out in con- 
vincing detail; and in his actual use of the con- 
cept Husserl seems plainly to be treating it as 
equivalent to the familiar concept of a personal 
act. In this sense, an act is a performance over 
which the self exercises some degree of control 
and which it could execute otherwise or not at all 
if it were so disposed; but not all the aspects of 
noesis distinguished above qualify as acts in this 
sense. Only as attention is noesis clearly charac- 
terized by the kind of volitional control which 
we associate with the concept of an act. Aware- 
ness or intuition as such is not so characterized; 
and noesis in the third sense—that of conceptua- 
lization and judgment—is only marginally so. 
Normally we perceive or remember something as 
a such and such in a quite unproblematic way 
and without any sense that we are subsuming 
hyletic data under a noema. Occasionally a ques- 
tion does arise as to how a thing is to be de- 
scribed and on these occasions we may have the 
experience of balancing between different inter- 
pretations and of deciding in favor of one of 
them. Such experiences certainly give a sense to 
the notion of act as it applies to noetic synthesis; 
but it scarcely seems legitimate to project the 
sense of “act” which holds for these admittedly 
marginal cases over all the cases in which we 
perceive or remember something as a such and 
such. Finally, noesis as explicit judgment is cer- 
tainly an act but the question once again arises 
whether the occasions on which we make explicit 
judgments about objects and events can serve as 
models for the vast tracts of experience in which 
nothing like an explicit judgment is formulated. 
One can of course imagine an effort to bring our 
whole experience of the world to the same level 
of explicit volitional control which we find in 
certain of our experiences and which provides 
the clearest justification for applying the concept 
of act to them. No doubt such an effort is part 
of what Husserl had in mind when he spoke of 
the phenomenological reduction. But even if 
that reduction could be performed, one would 
still have to ask how appropriate the resulting 
state of consciousness would be as a model for 
our experience as a whole; and here it seems cer- 
tain that its use would be subject to substantial 


qualifications. The real danger is that we may be 
misled by the active transitive character of the 
verbs of perception and of mental process gener- 
ally—“I see” and “I think”—into supposing that 
in every case these verbs must designate an act 
in which as Husserl says “the ego lives.” 

Provisionally at least, we would, I think, be 
justified in concluding that Husserl did not satis- 
factorily authenticate the philosophical creden- 
tials of his own conception of noesis as an act; 
and that in certain respects the act character of 
noesis which he posits remains as opaque and 
as resistant to analysis as does, by his own ac- 
count, the pure ego which is the supposititious 
owner of these acts. But I am not so much con- 
cerned with these possible weaknesses in Hus- 
serl’s theory of mental acts as I am with the cast 
which his conception of noesis gives to his account 
of human experience as a whole. While the sheer 
presence of hyletic data is a fact in relation to 
which the transcendental ego is passive, virtually 
every other feature of our experience of the 
world is traceable to a constitutive act of the 
self. Husserl was, of course, aware that our 
experience of the world and especially our per- 
ceptual experience do not seem to us to be 
characterized by the act character that he attri- 
buted to it; but he was convinced that this 
apparent passivity should be understood as the 
routinization of an original active synthesis 
which would have to be analyzed in intentional 
terms. In its fully realized and self-conscious 
form, this transposition of our experience of our- 
selves into the first-personal mode is what Hus- 
serl calls autonomy. It is, to be sure, quite 
emphatically an autonomy of reason with no 
suggestion of any pragmatic or Nietzschean free- 
dom attaching to the world-constituting acts of 
the transcendental ego. Nevertheless, there can 
be no mistaking the unidirectional character of 
the constitutive activity of the transcendental ego 
and its effective detachment from the object- 
world it constitutes. 


Il 


In this section, I will give an account of the 
set of concepts that Heidegger uses in Sein und 
Zeit to replace Husserl’s pure consciousness. I 
propose to show that in that work Heidegger's 
attack is directed against the doctrine of the 
noema rather than against the conception of 
noesis and that while the latter is modified in 
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important ways, it clearly survives and forms a 
part of Heidegger's interpretation of Dasein. In 
a rough way, one can say that this is a distinction 
between a critique of Husserl’s theory of the 
object to which pure consciousness addresses it- 
self and a critique of the act character which 
Husserl attributed to consciousness; and J am 
suggesting that in Sein und Zeit the former is 
undertaken but not the latter. In saying that 
Heidegger attacks the doctrine of the noema, I 
have in mind primarily Husserl’s claim that the 
Sinn of an intentional act is abstractable from 
its context of use and from the object to which 
it is applied. It is this stipulation in respect to 
the noema that made the latter unacceptable to 
Heidegger, but once it is set aside, the notion 
of Sinn assumes an important place in Heideg- 
ger’s account of Being-in-the-world. It does so, 
moreover, in the context of a function of Dasein 
that is, as I hope to show, unmistakably poetic in 
- character.é 
In most accounts of the movement from Hus- 
serl to Heidegger and from transcendental to 
existential phenomenology, attention is concen- 
trated on the central methodological operation 
of Husserl’s phenomenology, the phenomeno- 
logical reduction, and on the abandonment by 
Heidegger and others of the analysis of experi- 
ence that required such an antecedent excision of 
existential commitments. The case for this 
. methodological shift is now, however, argued in 
Sein und Zeit. It seems to be simply assumed at 
the outset that the commerce of human subjec- 
tivity with the world cannot, even for methodo- 
logical purposes, be treated as though it were 
mediated by sensations or concepts or mental 
states of any kind. To put the matter in Hus- 
serlian terms, the philosophical gambit that 
transforms trenscendence into transcendence-in- 
immanence has been declined by Heidegger as 
has been the Cartesian model of a consciousness 
enclosed in the circle of its own ideas and asking 
itself questions about what may lie beyond or 
behind them. Or to make the point in still an- 
other way, we are put on notice from the begin- 
ning of Sein und Zeit that no account of human 
existence that abstracts from the reference it 
makes to things-in-being can possibly be accept- 
able. It is as though Heidegger were simply set- 


ting aside the complex Husserlian apparatus of 
hyletic data and noematic sense and were return- 
ing to a pre-philosophical realism for which the 
world is simply there as what we see and touch. 
Its mode of presence is primitive in the sense 
that it cannot be analyzed as the resultant of any 
set of intra-mental operations or of reprot 
tion through its surrogates. 

At the same time, the inquiry that Sein und 
Zeit pursues is still defined in phenomenological 
terms, although in a way that deviates subtly 
from Husserlian orthodoxy. In the years after 
the first World War, Heidegger became increas- 
ingly interested in the problem of facticity and 
in the phenomenological analysis of facticity, 
that is, of human life as it is experienced and 
lived from day to day by most human beings. A 
philosophical project of this kind raises at once 
the question of the language in which such an 
analysis or description is to be carried out. The 
usual philosophical vocabulary implies a per- 
spective so different from that of ordinary life 
that it is highly questionable whether it can 
possibly render faithfully the quality and struc- 
ture of that life. This is especially true of the 
transcendental phenomenology of Husserl which 
construes what it calls the natura] attitude only 
as a failure to achieve the point of view of the 
transcendental ego from which, as we have seen, 
all experience has to be understood in terms of 
intentional acts of the ego. The outcome is that 
all our different relationships to the world come 
to be re-interpreted in terms of the knowledge 
relationship and the subject of that knowledge 
is situated outside the world—the world that has 
become in effect no more than a kind of total 
intentional object for it. If there was to be a 
phenomenology of facticity, a way had somehow 
to be found to put this transcendental subject, 
which had been described mainly in terms of 
negation and of contrast with the objects of its 
intentional acts, back into the world. At the 
same time, however, Heidegger certainly did not 
propose to put the human subject back into the 
world of natural science; and his philosophical 
intentions have always been just as anti-behav- 
ioristic as Husserl’s, however different their 
philosophical strategies have been. 

The concept of human existence as Dasein or 


6 A similar point has been made by J. N. Mohanty in his ‘‘Husserl’s Concept of Intentionality” in Analecta Hus- 
serliana, ed. by A. T. Tymieniecka (Dordrecht, 1970), p. 117. He also refers, in footnote 62, p. 131, to a discussion of 


this matter by A. Diemer but without a textual reference. 
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being-in-the-world as developed in Sein und 
Zeit was Heidegger’s way of resolving these diffi- 
culties. ‘These are difficult and in many respects 
obscure notions but the general outlines of the 
conceptual re-orientation of which they are the 
vehicles can be discerned. Heidegger, it is clear, 
was attempting to modify the concept of human 
subjectivity in such a way that its “having a 
world” would be a necessary and essential fea- 
ture rather than a contingent and dispensable 
one as it was in the case of the Cartesian mental 
substance. The resultant concept—that of being- 
in-the-world—is one in which the notions of 
subject and world are fused in such a way that it 
becomes possible to describe human existence 
itself in terms of its characteristic environment 
or “world” rather than in terms of mental 
acts that are logically independent of the 
states of affairs to which they refer. It is as 
though an accommodation to one another of 
“subject” and “object” had been effected by 
forcing the former out of its selfcontained in- 
wardness and into a wqrld of things while at the 
same time re-construing the world in which it is 
to be situated as a locus of human concern, and 
“things,” in terms of their relationship to a con- 
text of human use. The result of this conceptual 
rapproachement is most graphically expressed 
through Heidegger's characteristic emphasis 
upon the Da (there) that is part of the term, 
Dasein, which he uses to denote human exist- 
ence. This emphasis (and the phrases like “das 
Da des Seins” which Heidegger in his inimitable 
way extracts from Dasein) depicts being-in-the- 
world in terms of metaphors of place; but the 
kind of place to which the Da of Dasein refers 
is clearly not one that can be understood in 
terms of topographical coordinates. It is perhaps 
most easily grasped through the correlative 
notion of openness. It is as though an otherwise 
dense and opaque body had been broken open 
so that things are made evident or appear by be- 
ing uncovered. The place or “there” of human 
existence is, to borrow a phrase much favored in 
Heidegger's later writings, like a clearing (Lich- 
tung), an open zone that is created by the inser- 
tion of human subjectivity into space. Instead of 
saying, as so Many philosophers in the Cartesian 
tradition have in effect said, that the mind is 
internally transparent to itself and that it is 


there, i.e., in the mind, that things through their 
mental simulacra enter into a zone of openness 
and communication with one another, Heideg- 
ger argues that human existence is the creation 
of such a zone of openness—a “world” in his 
special sense of the term—within a medium of 
things-in-being, and that the existential structures 
of this “world” are also and inseparably the 
structures of our own human existence or Dasein. 
The “there” that is the place of human existence 
cannot be thought of exclusively in terms of the 
spatial location of the body although that is 
essentially involved. The reason for this is that 
man as Dasein is also what Heidegger calls a 
being of distances, a being that constantly refers 
to the place where he is as close to or far from 
the place where he is not, and a being whose 
world also has a temporal thickness that corres- 
ponds to the reach forward in time of his practi- 
cal concerns. It is another existential feature of 
this world that it is characterized. by what Hei- 
degger calls Jemeinigheit, that it is always 
“mine,” my world, not because it is an object 
constituted by me as a transcendental ego but 
because the vectors of concern by which it is 
organized are always those of a particular human 
existence or being in this world. 

It should now be clear in what sense one may 
speak, as some have done, of a disappearance of 
consciousness in the early philosophy of Heideg- 
ger and in what sense one may not.’ Certainly of 
consciousness understood as an intramental act 
there remain few, if any, traces. Consciousness is 
not the inner act of an immaterial substance 
whose commerce with the external world is medi- 
ated by ideas that represent the world that lies 
beyond them and “outside” the mind. In Hei- 
degger’s view, this essentially Cartesian concep- 
tion of consciousness is an uncritical application 
of the thing-ontology to human existence or 
Dasein with the result that the whole human 
relationship to the world is, as it were, encapsu- 
lated within an entity—the mind or soul—which 
is, to be sure, an immaterial substance but which 
otherwise is not really distinguished ontologi- 
cally from things-in-being and is in the world in 
basically the same way as they are. But at the 
same time as Heidegger rejects this Cartesian 
conception of consciousness he also rejects the 
Husserlian theory of a non-substantial transcen- 


7 See in this connection H. L. Dreyfus’s review of my Principles and Persons: An Ethical Interpretation of Existen- 


tialism (Baltimore, 1 


) in The Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp- 420-424. 
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dental ego which is the extramundane counter- 
part for which the world exists as its total 
intentional object. He rejects this view not only, 
as I have already indicated, because of its strong 
tendency to develop in the direction of a phe- 
nomenalistic, and finally an idealistic, theory of 
- objects, but because it misses completely the situ- 
ated quality of human existence, its being in the 
world to which it also addresses itself as its 
object. The re-interpretation of consciousness 
that Heidegger himself proposes is that of a form 
of being that is in the world but not in the world 
in the manner of a thing. It is rather in the 
world in the utterly different manner of that by 
virtue of which the world as such lies open. It 
is in the world as a zone of openness and of 
presence; and what these and other words seek 
to express is, in my view, the special character 
of a consciousness that is intramundane instead 
of intramental. Heidegger’s abandonment of the 
concept of consciousness presumably indicates 
that in his view it is so ineradicably associated 
with an ontology he rejects that any carry-over of 
the concept to his own ontology would be seri- 
ously misleading. But one can surely accept this 
terminological decision and still recognize that 
the attributes of openness and Erschiossenheit 
which he makes so central in his treatment of 
Dasein as being-in-the-world are a kind of intra- 
mundane version of the diaphanous quality 
which was so important a feature of conscious- 
ness in the older conception of it as an intra- 
mental act. 

But if the concepts of consciousness survives in 
the modified form just described, so clearly does 
the concept of intentionality. In what has al- 
ready been said about being-in-the-world, its 
referential character and its directedness toward 
things-in-being have emerged as essential existen- 
tial structures of Dasein. This “directedness” is 
now to be understood as an ontological structure 
of human being as a whole and not merely of 
mental acts as such; but as the fundamental 
openness by virtue of which things are made 
available as possible objects of intentional acts of 
perception and belief, it evidently shares the 
intentional structure of the acts which it grounds. 
What is new, of course, is Heidegger’s conception 
of the intramundane locus from which things-in- 
being are intended; and this Geworfenheit or 
facticity of human existence also sets limits to 
the kind of constitutive functions that can be 
ascribed to the intentionality of Dasein. For 


Husserl, the only datum for consciousness was a 
sense-quality which in the absence of a superven- 
ing, meaning conferring intentional act could 
not yield either an object or the attribute of an 
object. A thing, i.e., something like a chair or a 
table, had to be constituted as a thing by a cor- 
responding intentional act within which the 
noema determined the kind of thing that was 
being constituted. For Heidegger, on the con- 
trary, the world into which we are thrown is a 
world of things from the outset and independ- 
ently of any constitutive act of ours. The inten- 
tional reference that Dasein makes to things-in- 
being may thus be said to involve an acceptance 
of their otherness and of their transcendence that 
can never be withdrawn. No attempt to substi- 
tute the noema as the intentional object of con- 
sciousness for things-in-being can possibly 
succeed; and the whole Husserlian effort to 
identify the objects of consciousness with the 
meanings or noemata that consciousness deploys 
has to be abandoned. It is in this sense that the 
conception of the noema, understood as the 
privileged object of consciousness, is rejected by 
Heidegger. 

But at the same time as he denies that things 
are constituted in the Husserlian sense, Heideg- 
ger also develops a strongly pragmatic theory of 
the way specific identities are assigned to things, 
and in this account the constitutive, meaning- 
conferring function of the intentional act seems 
clearly implied. More: specifically, the “world” 
to which Dasein addresses itself is a network of 
meaningful relationships which human beings 
read through the active use that they make of the 
things around them. This understanding has a 
pervasive ‘‘as-structure” in the sense that I under- 
stand what a hammer is when I take it as some- 
thing that I can use for hammering. What kind 
of action does this “taking” that is also under- 
standing involve? It is clear that for Heidegger 
it is not to be thought of as being primarily an 
act of perception or of conceptualization; and 
the “hammerness” of the hammer is not a con- 
cept that is applied to a sense-datum. Heideg- 
gers way of speaking of such instrumental 
characters that things are apprehended as having 
is in terms of a mode of being which he calls 
Zuhandenheit and this way of speaking suggests 
that the status of being an instrument or tool is 
somehow imbedded in the thing itself. On the 
other hand, this mode of being is itself correla- 
tive with that of being-in-the-world and so a 
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hammer is a hammer only within the world of 
a person who can use it as a hammer; and in this 
sense there is a certain looseness in the relation- 
ship between a thing’s instrumental function and 
the thing itself. It is very difficult to know what 
to make of these statements which seem at one 
and the same time to externalize instrumental 
function as a mode of being of things and to 
relativize it to an active “taking as” on the part 
of the user. What is clear is that as the instru- 
ments of human concern things do have “mean- 
ings” and that they assume these meanings 


through a concrete and practical human act in > 


the world and not through the subsumption of a 
sense-datum under a concept or noema. In this 
restricted form in which it cannot absorb or 
replace the context of action and use in which it 
is placed, the concept of Sinn or noema has a 
continuing role in Heidegger’s thought. 

A still more general conclusion also seems 
warranted. It is that in Heidegger’s conception 
of the Alst-Struktur of our understanding of the 
world and of an active “taking” on the part of 
Dasein itself through which things acquire their 
Sinn for purposes of human use, we have a 
transposition into a mew and more concrete 
idiom of the Husserlian noema-noesis pairing. 
All the Platonic connotations that attached to 
Husserl’s conception of the noema as abstract 
and tenseless have disappeared and Heidegger 
obviously does not suppose that it would be pos- 
sible to suspend my affirmation of the thing's 
existence while retaining its Sinn as its epistemic 
proxy. Because the concept of the noema was so 
firmly associated with just such assumptions on 
the part of Husserl, it is true to say, as I have, 
that Sein und Zeit is an attack on the doctrine 
of the noema understood as the intentional 
object of consciousness in contrast to the thing 
itself, But at the same time the notion of Sinn, 
which is so widely used in Sein und Zeit, is, if we 
abstract from these special assumptions, remark- 
ably similar to that of noema. Indeed, one might 
even be tempted to say the notion of the world 
as a comprehensive framework of meaning and 
reference is a kind of total noema by which our 
experience of being is mediated. l 

I have been arguing that Heidegger’s concept 
of Dasein retains many of the features that char- 
acterized the noetic act in Husserl’s phenome- 
nology; but this notion of associating an 


8 Sein und Zeit, 8th ed. (Tübingen, 1958), p. 133. 


act-character and personal agency with what is 
now to be understood as the milieu or “place” 
of being presents certain difficulties. We may 
even be inclined to feel that the imputation of 
noetic functions to Dasein goes against the logic 
of the kind of philosophical reconstruction Hei- 
degger was carrying out. After all, if human 
existence is no longer to be thought of as a tran- 
scendental ego intending the world from without 
but rather as the mode of being within the 
framework of which being appears, then Dasein 
as the milieu of being might well seem to have 
lost the kind of dynamic organization that de- 
pends upon there being a distinction between 
that which acts and that which it acts upon. I 
will show that in Heidegger’s later thought it is 
just these implications of a rather static and 
passive character attaching to human existence 
that become dominant at the expense of its act- 
ive and noetic elements. But the point that needs 
to be made here is that in Sein und Zeit Heideg- 
ger did in fact attribute a markedly active char- 
acter to Dasein. Although the fact that the 
concepts of ego and of world are fused within 
the new concept of Being-in-the-world entails 
that a person can act only in the kind of situa- 
tion that involves having a world, it is still quite 
clearly the person who acts and not his world. 
There is in other words a certain directionality 
within being-in-the-world that runs from the per- 
son to his world and not the other way around; 


` and it is by virtue of this that being-in-the-world 


retains a dynamic organization that is unmistak- 
ably intentional in character. It can, moreover, 
be shown that these active functions of Dasein 
are, within certain modifications, the same as 
those which have already been examined in con- 
nection with the Husserlian concept of noesis 
and that to these Heidegger added still others 
that relate to the domain of action and value. 
It has already been pointed out that noesis 
was understood by Husserl as the act of aware- 
ness and that this act was described in terms of 
metaphors of vision and light. The noetic “ray” 
was described as ranging over its objects and as 
illuminating those on which it came to rest. In 
Heidegger, metaphors of vision are for the most 
part avoided, but those of light remain very 
prominent in the account that is given of 
Dasein. Through the association of the latter 
with a group of concepts like aletheia and open- 
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ness (Offenheit, Erschlossenheit), it is presented 
as the mode of being to which the Erschlossen- 
heit of the Da is attributable; and the rela- 
tionship in which it stands to its “world” is 
repeatedly described through the use of transi- 
tive action-verbs of which it—Dasein or one of 
its “existentials” like Zeitlichkeit (temporality) 
or Befindlichkeit (mood)—is the understood sub- 
ject.) Admittedly, Heidegger is careful to avoid 
suggesting that this illuminating function is 
subject to volitional control in any sense other 
than that which concerns the specific direction 
that it is to be given. He also warns us against 
conceiving this light which illuminates Dasein 
itself as well as things-in-being as some kind of 
“ontic power or source of a brightness that 
streams out from it,” ie, as being something 
like vision itself.1° The illumination by virtue 
of which there is a world must rather be under- 
stood as a function of the whole ontological con- 
stitution of Dasein and of the temporality and 
care that are fundamental to that constitution. 
But when all these caveats and qualifications 
have been entered, the fact remains that Erschlos- 
senheit and Entdecktheit accrue to things-in-be- 
ing by virtue of Desein and that the precise 
direction and range of the illumination effected 
by the latter is subject to its control—a control 
which Heidegger also refers to as the freedom 
of Dasein.4 A recurrent reminder of the intensely 
active character of being-in-the-world, as it is 
portrayed in Sein und Zeit, is the extraordinary 
proliferation of active, often reflexive verbs— 
many of them new formations—by means of 
which Heidegger describes the structures of 
Dasein. One notable example of this tendency 
is his use of the verb “to be” as an active and in 
some cases transitive verb—a use that permits 
such extraordinary formations as “existierend 
sein Da zu sein.” The openness of Dasein also 
finds expression in active verbs like “erschliessen” 
(to open) and “entdecken” (to discover) and in 
the even more dramatic image of a Freigabe des 
Innerweltlichen (release of the inner-worldly). 
The authentic form of temporality is also ren- 
dered through a reflexive verb “sich zeitigen” (to 
temporalize oneself); and there are countless 


9 SZ, p. 221. 

10 SZ, pp. 350-351. 

11 SZ, p. 366. 

12 See especially SZ, Sects 31 and 3. 
13 SZ, pp. 180ff. 

14 SZ, pp. 268f., 287, 285, et passim. 


other examples to be found in Heidegger's ac- 
count of possibility, death, language, etc. In every 
case the result is to associate a clear implication 
of personal activity with all of the structures— 
what Heidegger calls the existentials—of being- 
in-the-world. 

The very novelty of many of these verbs of 
agency may make the precise import they carry 
problematic, although the fact that Heidegger 
chose to cast his account of Dasein into the idiom 
of personal agency surely can not be without 
significance. Any doubts about the act-character 
of Dasein that may be due to this kind of uncer- 
tainty will have difficulty in maintaining them- 
selves when Heidegger’s detailed treatment of 
Sorge is taken into consideration. Sorge is the 
concern we have about our own being. It takes 
the form of a concern about what is to come and 
this concern is in turn inseparable from an 
acceptance of responsibility for what occurs. 
Human existence opens on a world of things; 
but it also and coordinately opens on a future 
which it has a share in making. Dasein is always 
out ahead of itself as it transcends itself toward 
certain of its possibilities. It is what Heidegger 
calls an Entwurf, a project; and as he makes clear 
by his play on etymologies, this project is to be 
understood as an active projecting of the self 
toward an end that is to be realized. Dasein is 
thus inescapably choice and decision; and it is 
interesting to note that, contrary to his usual 
practice, Heidegger uses the very words—wahlen 
and entschliessen—which have traditionally been - 
used to designate these volitional acts.4 Of 
course, these older concepts which are used to 
explicate the novel Heideggerian concept of 
Entwurf, are not being used to denote some 
inner act of choice or decision in abstraction 
from the facticity of the situation in which such - 
choices occur and the possibilities toward which 
they are directed. Nevertheless, they remain in a 
very clear sense personal acts; and insofar as 
there is a positive virtue for Dasein in Sein und 
Zeit it is that of Entschlossenheit "in which the 
personal character of decision and action is fully 
recognized and internalized. The contrasting 
state is that of Das Man in which a recognition 
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of this personal character of decision is syste- 
matically avoided and it remains “undeter- 
mined,” as Heidegger says, “who is really choos- 
ing.’5 Finally, the voluntaristic character of this 
whole analysis of transcendence and choice is 
sharply emphasized by Heidegger’s repeated re- 
jection of any objectivistic or cognitivistic 
theory of “values.” Any such conception would 
he says have the effect of rendering action, in the 
full and authentic sense, impossible.'6 

From what has been said, a close parallelism 
between Husserl’s conception of the noetic func- 
tions of pure consciousness and Heidegger’s 
treatment of the active powers of Dasein can be 
seen to emerge. In both cases, the human experi- 
ence of the world is transposed into an idiom 
of intentional acts with the result that nothing 
can really be said to happen to consciousness or 
at any rate not without a corresponding act on 
its part. With Husserl, we are, of course, dealing 
with a transcendental ego which is not situated 
in the world and is not finite and is not actuated 
by the motives of practical concern on which 
Heidegger lays such emphasis. But the fact that 
Dasein is situated in the world and is finite does 
not preclude a deeper affinity between Dasein 
and the transcendental ego. Neither of them is 
in the world in any sense that would incorporate 
them into the causal sequences of nature. Both 
exist in their acts and maintain a permanent 
capability for self-transcendence through further 
such acts although in the case of Dasein death 
sets a limit beyond which any act of transcen- 
dence is impossible. And both are understood 
to be the source of a “light” by which things in 
the world are illuminated and identified. They 
are both, in other words, intentional beings 
through and through, whose continuity is in the 
meanings they deploy rather than in any perdur- 
ing substantial being. It is, in fact, rather as 
though Dasein were a fragment broken off from 
the transcendental ego and compulsorily attached 
to a particular locus in time and space from 
which no act of transcendence can free it and in 
which it is its destiny to die. In this new situation 
its active powers can of course no longer be con- 
ceived as constitutive of the reality of their 
objects; but if they are restricted in this respect, 


15 SZ, p. 268. 
16 SZ, p. 294. 


there is a compensating enlargement of that 
scope in the domain of action and evaluation 
beyond anything that Husserl was prepared to 
allow.!7 

The suggestion that I am making is that in its 
own way Heidegger’s use of the concept of act 
is as wholesale and uncritical as Husserl’s. Hei- 
degger does not, it is true, cite the general concept 
of act any more than he does that of invention- 
ality; but to have done so would not have com- 
mitted him to it any more firmly than his repeated 
use of the specific act-concepts noted above. It is 
also true that in his account of facticity Heideg- 
ger strongly emphasizes the boundary conditions 
within which Dasein operates as Husserl does 
not. But the fact remains that the effect of Hei- 
degger’s philosophical idiom, as of Hus:erl’s, is 
to enforce the conclusion that much, if not most, 
of the passivity that characterizes conscious 
human life is a special and derivative form of 
activity. The logic of this kind of argument is 
very similar to that of the dialectical gambit— 
familiar in ordinary life—by which it is demon- 
strated that not to act is really to act, not to 
choose is to choose, and so on. This corm of 
argument often has considerable persuasiveness ; 
and yet it would be surprising if it enjcyed the 
unrestricted validity which the conception of 
consciousness under examination claims for it. 
Even when Heidegger returns the concept of act 
to its home ground by construing it as the act of 
a person in the world and not as tha: of the 
transcendental ego, it still remains unclear why 
the passivity of the inauthentic self in tne mode 
of Das Man is necessarily to be understood as 
the expression of a life-strategy which Dcsein has 
adopted for the purpose of avoiding a recogni- 
tion of its freedom. It is at least arguable that 
phenomena of the kind Heidegger has in mind 
are better understood, not by a conversion of 
passivity into activity through the impu-ation of 
strategies of this kind but by an acknowledge- 
ment that even without any such complicated 
intention we are often subject to the influence 
of the social milieu in which we live even in the 
most central areas of belief and motivation. 
There may be good counter arguments against 
such acknowledgements of human passivity; but 


17 I cannot consider here the claim that the later chapters of SZ, which deal with the historical dimension of Dasein, 
qualify its freedom by binding it to its past and its tradition. I hope to examine these views at a later date. 
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they will not be found in Husserl or in Heideg- 
ger, both of whom appear to assume as a matter 
of course the entitlement of the concept of act 
as an instrument of description for the whole 
domain to which they apply it. 


UMI 


I turn now to Heidegger’s later writings and 
to the question about the relationship in which 
they stand to Sein und Zeit. In these writings, 
Heidegger’s thought increasingly takes on the 
character of an attack on the subjectivistic ten- 
dencies in the Western philosophical tradition, 
but the operative conception of subjectivism has 
now been broadened to include the active, inten- 
tional functions of consciousness which had 
found expression in Husserl’s doctrine of noesis 
and had, as I have tried to show, survived in 
Heidegger's earlier characterization of Dasein. 
An interpretation along these lines of the shift 
that took place in Heidegger’s thought after 
Sein und Zeit is, of course, quite different from 
the more familiar view which sees Heidegger 
moving forward from his preliminary interest in 
Dasein as the milieu of being to a definitive state- 
ment of the meaning of being. This is also the 
way in which Heidegger himself appears to see 
the movement of his thought; but it has the 
disadvantage of obscuring the profound modifi- 
cation that his characterization of human exist- 
ence itself undergoes in the course of this shift. 
An account of his later thought that explains the 
nature of that change is badly needed; and a 
sketch of such an account is what I propose to 
offer through my interpretation of the evolution 
of his thought as a two-stage dismantling of the 
Huisserlian theory of consciousness from within. 
I think it can also be shown that the second 
stage in that dismantling—the repudiation of 
the active-noetic features of consciousness which 
had been retained in Sein und Zeit—can cast a 
good deal of light on the new prominence of 
being in the later works. 

To move from Sein und Zeit and the writings 
roughly contemporaneous with it into the world 
of Heidegger's later thought requires a major re- 
orientation.!8 The concepts of Dasein and its 
correlative virtue, Entschlossenheit, have almost 
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disappeared from view and their place has been 
taken by a conception of being which seems 
strikingly different from anything in the earlier 
works. In Sein und Zeit the concept of being was, 
of course, a central one but Heidegger’s inquiry 
into the Sinn von Sein there took the form of a 
characterization of the meaning that accrues to 
being within the context of being-in-the-world. 
As he himself says, “if we inquire after the mean- 
ing of being, then our inquiry does not turn 
‘profound’ and will not try to excogitate some- 
thing that stands behind being. Instead it must 
inquire about being itself insofar as it stands 
within the intelligibility (Verständlichkeit) of 
Dasein.” © What this clearly seems to mean is 
that being takes on meaning within the sphere 
of Dasein. It is the latter, after all, that makes 
the distinction between what is and what is not 
but might possibly be, and, in the modality of 
the Entwurf, actively “makes sense,” as one might 
say, of the things whose being it reveals. In Sein 
und Zeit, as far as I can see, it is only in this 
sense that being is said to have a meaning. But 
in the later writings all this seems to change and 
an effort is made to characterize the human rela- 
tion to being in passive-receptive terms. The 
profound vice of the whole “metaphysical” tra- 
ditions since Plato is declared to be its tendency 
to recognize being only as a Gegenstand, only 
in its relationship to an active meaning-confer- 
ring human subjectivity. Since for all Heideg- 
ger’s avoidance of Cartesian and Husserlian lan- 
guage Dasein had inherited many of the active 
functions of this conception of subjectivity which 
he now condemns, it is not surprising that it too 
should have gone into eclipse. In place of man 
as the executive agent of his destiny who creates 
a.meaning for being through his choice of him- 
self, we now get a man whose principal actions 
seem to be the minimal ones of waiting and 
listening. His preferred state is one of Gelassen- 
heit rather than of Entschlossenheit—a passive 
quietistic state of attentive receptivity rather 
than one of resolute personal autonomy. Man is 
now described as the “shepherd of being”; and 
in his state of Gelassenheit he awaits the call of 
being—a call which Heidegger had earlier de- 
scribed Dasein as issuing to itself. Finally, being 
is now spoken of in such a way as to suggest that 


38 I have drawn freely on all the later writings in the following account, but Brief über den Humanismus, reprinted 
in Wegmarken (Frankfurt am Main, 1967) and Gelassenheit (Pfūllingen, 1959) have been particularly useful to me. 
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some numinous power attaches to it and that it 
has some momentous message for human exist- 
ence. This kind of normative, directive role in 
relation to human life is of course just what 
Heidegger, in Sein und Zeit, had denied to 
things-in-being through his rejection of the doc- 
trine of objective value predicates; but now he 
paradoxically seems to impute a very similar 
function to being itself. Overall, it is as though 
being-in-the-world had lost its dynamic organiza- 
tion or retained it only in the borderline forms 
of activity—waiting and listening—which do not 
so much create meaning as aspire to receive it 
from without. No doubt it is possible to discern 
within this watchful and quiet attending to be- 
ing something that can still be described as 
noesis and intentionality but it is a very narrow 
and diminished kind of intentionality that not 
only bypasses everything that might be described 
in terms of choice or creation but also seems to 
rest on a kind of self-disqualification for such 
functions. Indeed, the sole agent recognized by 
Heidegger’s later philosophy appears to be being 
itself; and whatever intentionality still charac- 
terizes human existence is subordinate to and 
conditional upon what often sounds very much 
like an intentionality of being. 

The incompatibility of Heidegger’s later posi- 
tion with the main theses of Sein und Zeit seems 
patent. In that book Heidegger may be said to 
speak from the standpoint of Dasein which he 
characterizes from within and in a way that 
strongly emphasizes the active and decisional 
character of human existence. From this perspec- 
tive, being takes on whatever meaning it may be 
said to have in the context of active human con- 
cern. In the later works, Heidegger seems to be 
trying to assume a standpoint outside being-in- 
the-world from which he can, so to speak, tell 
the same story from the standpoint of being 
itself. In place of a philosophical anthropology, 
we now get a Seinsgeschichte or a form of history 
in which the primary, if not the sole, agent is 
not man but being itself which acts by revealing 
itself and concealing itself from various portions 
of humanity on various occasions. It is certainly 
admissible to shift the perspective from which 
a story is told; but when the shift in perspective 


is such as to effect a major reassignment of roles - 


to the protagonists, it is the story that has 
changed and not just the perspective. And it is 


20 Gelassenheit, op. cit., p. 58. 
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just such a reassignment of roles that Heidegger's 
Kehre entails. In Sein und Zeit, Dasein was the 
only agent and it would not have made sense to 
speak of being as doing anything. Being was 
instead the silent presupposition of all human 
thought and action to which the human subject 
addresses itself and the transcendence of which 
it implicitly acknowledges, whatever the philoso- 
phers may say. It was thus the object-pole of 
what Heidegger, in what is surely a reference to 
the Husserlian concept of intentionality, was 
later to describe as “the horizontal-transcenden- 
tal relationship.” The practical /volitional 
character of that relationship found expression 
in the manipulation and organization of things- 
in-being in terms of its own practical schemata; 
but there was no suggestion in Sein und Zeit that 
this active posture of Dasein had any tendency 
to demote being to the status of a mere Gegen- 
stand or dependent correlative of the human 
subject. It would appear, however, that Heideg- 
ger came progressively to feel that the integrity 
of being could not be safeguarded within the 
context of an active-intentional conception of 
the functions of Dasein. The alternative was to 
take being out of the place that had been as- 
signed to it within the framework of that con- 
ception and to make it in some sense a free agent, 
i.e., to recognize an agency of being that is quite 
distinct from the agency of Dasein and that in 
fact makes the latter’s agency or what remains of 
it possible. In this way much of what had been 
assigned to the agency of Dasein came to be 
reassigned to being functioning in this indepen- 
dent way. Most notably, the openness of the 
world which was earlier presented as a kind of 
counterpart to the existential structures of Dasein 
is now referred to in language that reassigns that 
disclosing function to being itself. What remains 
of the active function of Dasein, after this re- 
allocation of functions, is for the most part a 
kind of watchful waiting within an openness 
that Dasein itself does not effect. It is this re- 
allocation which at one and the same time estab- 
lishes a point of contact between Heidegger’s 
earlier and later views and shows that in at least 
this respect they cannot be reconciled with one 
another. f 

There is an especially clear iHustration of the 
shift I have been describing, namely, the quite 
different treatment that is given the concept of 
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value in the earlier and the later writings.” In 
Sein und Zeit a strong case is made against the 
notion of value-properties on the ground that it 
involves a fundamental ontological confusion. 
In postulating the existence of value properties, 
it is argued, we transform what is really a func- 
tion of Dasein into a feature of things-in-being 
which is simply there to be discovered; and this 
interpretation forms part of a more pervasive 
tendency to understand ourselves on the model 
of things-in-the-world. Heideggeer does not de- 
velop a competing theory of value in any detail 
in Sein und Zeit but he says enough to make it 
clear that the notion of choice as a mode of tran- 
scendence would be central to any adequate 
treatment of the matter. In the later writings, all 
this changes and values are no longer the pro- 
ducts of this confusion of ontological levels. The 
conception of values is still condemned but not 
because it reifies human existence and hides 
from it its own distinctive power of transcend- 
ence. The objection now is that values represent 
the ultimate extreme to which the objectification 
of being—the treatment of being as simply an 
object for a human subject—has proceeded in 
the modern period. What is being misrepresented 
by the conception of values is no longer Dasein 
but being itself; and the alternative to such a 
conception is no longer the self-conscious auto- 
nomy that Heidegger once called Entschlossen- 
heit but a transformed and no longer objectified 
experience of being. The unmistakable implica- 
tion here is that if the experience of being is no 
longer distorted by treating being as an object, it 
will have a message for us that carries directive 
significance for our lives. If the distortion which 
Dasein undergoes when it understands itself on 
the model of things-in-the-world is no longer as 
important in Heidegger’s eyes as it had previ- 
ously been, it suggests itself that this is due to 
the fact that Dasein is no longer endowed with 
the power of radical self-definition that was 
imputed to it in Sein und Zeit. This seems to be 
confirmed by Heidegger’s portrayal of man as 
awaiting intimations of meaning from without 
instead of generating meaning and direction 
through his own decisions. If the source of mean- 
ing is indeed being itself rather than Dasein, it 
is understandable that Heidegger's emphasis 
should have shifted from the distortion of Dasein 


21 SZ, pp. 68, 99, 100, 150, 286, ago. 
22 Humanismusbrief, op. cit. 168. 
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through its assimilation to things-in-the-world to 
the Seinsvergessenheit that results from failing to 
distinguish being from things-in-being. But a 
Dasein that has lost its power of radical self- 
determination and hearkens instead to the call 
of being is not a modified version of the Dasein 
of Sein und Zeit. It is its direct antithesis. 

It might, of course, be argued that this aban- 
donment of the earlier conception of Dasein 
would be a small price to pay for an answer to 
the question of being, an articulation of the 
meaning of being that would put a period to the 
Seinsvergessenheit that Heidegger associates with 
the most ancient metaphysical tradition of the 
West as well as with its most modern technology. 
In fact, however, it seems quite doubtful whether 
Heidegger has been able to advance beyond his 
earlier conception of the Sinn von Sein except 
by the kind of legerdemain that was described 
earlier as a shift from active to passive verbs, The 
point is that Heidegger is not, any more than 
any other philosopher, saying what it is to be. 
He is still talking about heing as openness and 
as a Lichtung and this surely means in its rela- 
tion to a possible conscious subject. The differ- 
ence is that the openness with which being is 
now identified is conceived as a function of being 
itself whereas it was early described as a function 
of Dasein. The latter is now spoken of as dwell- 
ing within the openness of being and even the 
Eniwurf character of Dasein appears now to be 
derivative from being itself since, as Heidegger 
says “das Werfende im Entwerfen ist nicht der 
Mensch sondern das Sein selbst.”22 It may seem 
doubtful to many whether this action that is 
now imputed to being is any more satisfactorily 
worked out than the activity which was pre- 
viously imputed to Dasein or to the transcenden- 
tal ego. But quite apart from this issue of the 
degree of passivity or activity which should be 
associated with the openness of the world, it is 
clear that both Heidegger’s earlier way of talking 
about the Sinn von Sein as Sorge and his later 
way of talking about being as the agent of its 
own openness presuppose another use of the verb 
to be which is usually called the existential one. 
This is its use to express the fact that something 
is, quite apart from any openness, however 
effected, that may supervene upon it. If this dis- 
tinction is not recognized we will be in the em- 
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barrassing position of being unable to say that 
something might exist without any openness at 


By way of conclusion, I submit that neither in 
his earlier or his later writings does Heidegger 
give a “meaning” to being in this existential 
sense, and that an interpretation of his thought 
as a progression from Dasein as the milieu of 
being to being itself is thus not tenable. In both 
periods, the “meaning” of being is construed in 
terms of its openness, the difference being in the 
degree of activity or passivity on the part of 
Dasein which that openness requires. In the 
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second period, a special quietness is required of 
Dasein if being is to appear and, possibly, address 
it, but there is no indication of what the import 
of that address would be. In this sense, the doc- 
trine of the later writings is still a preliminary 
to the question of the meaning of being, a call 
to a new spiritual stance which would permit the 
voice of being to be heard. This new stance 
replaces the busy commerce of Dasein with its 
world and with itself that dominates Sein und 
Zeit; but the account Heidegger gives of it is 
still an account of the relationship of man to 
being and not of the “meaning” of being itself. 
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II. PLATO ON THE IMPERFECTION OF THE 
SENSIBLE WORLD 
ALEXANDER NEHAMAS 


iG IS a commonplace, both among philosophers 
and among the more general public, that Plato 


believed that the sensible world is imperfect in’ 


comparison to the world of Forms. There is also a 
received tradition as to exactly how the world’s 
imperfection manifests itself that has by now be- 
come a commonplace in its own right. I have no 
quarrel with the first of these two commonplaces: 
as stated, it is too vague to command close atten- 
tion. It is only when it is interpreted in terms of the 
received tradition that it becomes informative 
enough to require consideration. And when it is so 
interpreted, it requires not only consideration, but, 
also, careful examination. For these two common- 
places, taken together, create a radically mistaken 
picture of Plato’s view of the sensible world, and of 
its relation to the Forms. 

In what follows, I will first set out the received 
tradition by means of a number of quotations, for 
which I ask my readers’ patience: it is important to 
realize just how broad that tradition is. I will then 
suggest a view of the relation between the sensible 
world and the Forms which conflicts with the 
received tradition, and I will finally examine the 
merits of the two approaches. 


I 


Plato often tells his readers that the Forms are, in 
some sense, superior to the sensible objects that 
participate in them. He speaks of the Forms as 
completely and purely real at Rep. 477-479 
(movredas dv, eiAixpwas dv); as perfectly and really 
real at Rep. 597 (reAdws òv, õvræs Gv). He says 
that particulars fall short (évSet zt) of being such 
as the Form is in which they participate (Phd. 
74D);.that particulars desire (épéyera:) to be like 
Forms, but fall short. (ye: @&ceordpws) of that 


end (Phd. 75A); that particulars are inferior 
(devAdrepx) to Forms (Phd. 75B). He makes this 
point forcefully at Symp. 210E-212A, and he also 
exhibits this attitude at Rep. 515D, Phdr. 247C, 
Phil. 59D, and elsewhere.* 

We are trying to understand what Plata had in 
mind when he compared sensible objects so un- 
favorably to the Forms. It is to this question that 
the received tradition has provided the answer with 
which I disagree. 

Why are particulars imperfect in comparison to 
Forms? Because, writes A. E. Taylor in hs Plato: 


... the pure logical concept (viz., the Form) is never 
fully embodied in any sensible example: two things, for 
instance, which at first blush appear equal, on close 
comparison. will be found to be only approximately so; 
the visible diagram which we take to stand for a 
triangle... has never really the properties which we 
attribute to ‘the triangle’ in our definition; the con- 
duct we praise as just may, on close scrutiny, turn out 
to be only imperfectly just.* 


In Plato: The Man and his Work, Taylor writes: 


. . the so-called equal sticks and stones we Co see are 
not exactly, but only approximately equal. . .? 


and expands this as follows: 


The same visual sensations which suggest the notion 
‘straight’ to me, for example, are the foundation of the 
judgment that no visible stick is perfectly straight. The 
form is thus never contained in, or presented by, the 
sensible experience that suggests it. Like the ‘limit’ of 
an infinite series it is approximated but neverreached.‘ 


Burnet, commenting on Euth. 6E4, writes 


The identical ‘form’ will not be fully embodied in any 
of the particulars, but it is the aa a to which they 
more or less approximate . . .5 


E 1A comprehensive survey will be found in Gregory Vlastos, “Degrees of Reality in Plato,” in R. Bambrough (ed.), New Essays 


on Plato and Aristotle (London and New York, 1965), pp. 1-19. 
* A. E. Taylor, Plato (London, 1922), p 


. 41; ch. II, passim. See also Platonism and its Influence (Boston, 1924), ch. II passim. 


3 A. E. Taylor, Plato: Ths Man and his Wok. 6th ed. (Cleveland, 1966), p. 187. 


t Ibid., p. 188. 


ë John Buat Plato's Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito (Oxford, 1924), n. ad loc., p. 37- 
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while he glosses Phd. 74Ag as follows: 


The ‘forms’ are ippes (rapaSelyyora) to which par- 
ticular sensible things approximate more or less 
closely.’ 

W. D. Ross follows suit on this issue: 


.. all sensible apparent equals both aspire to that 
which is equal and fall short of it;’ 


apparent equals are objects between which 


we can detect no difference in size [while] exact instru- 
ments of measurement reveal inequalities where the 
eye does not detect them, and... in all probability 
we have never seen two physical objects that were 
exactly equal.® 


Paul Shorey also suggests this attitude: 


Experience can never give us the pure mathematical 
ideas which sensation and perception awaken in our 
minds. There are no perfect circles or equalities in 
nature. Yet we do conceive them, and we feel how far 
concrete circles and equalities fall short of the ideal to- 
ward which they strive... We are reminced by the 
imperfect copies in the world of sense of something that 
we have seen or known in another state of existence.® 


And, finally, Hugh Tredennick conjectures that 


Plato’s reasoning may have been something like this. 
‘Knowledge must be possible; Socrates was sure of it, 
and the world makes nonsense if it is not. But the things 
. of this world cannot be truly known, because they are 
changeable and imperfect, and therefore not real; for 
what is is changeless. Now in geometry [for Plato was 
an expert mathematician] the properties which we 
know and can prove to be of circles and triangles and 
so on are not strictly true of this particular figure which 
I draw, because it too is imperfect and impermanent. 
They are true of the ‘look’ or Form of circle (or tri- 
angle), which exists somewhere in eternal perfection. 
Surely, it must be the same with everything else. The 
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things of this world are all imperfect copies of Forms 
which exist eternally somewhere; which are the true 
and only objects of knowledge, but can only be appre- 
bended by direct contemplation of the mind, freed as 
far as possible from the confusing ees of the 
physical world.’2° 


These writings cover roughly fifty years of 
scholarship. They range from technical comment- 
aries to popular introductions to Plato’s work. 
They are written by scholars on either side of the 
unitarian/developmental dispute about Plato’s 
thought. Yet they all exhibit a remarkable agree- 
ment on a number of issues, examples, and voca- 
bulary; the points agreed upon constitute the 
received tradition on Plato’s disparagement of the 
sensible world. They are the following: 


(1) Plato was inspired to formulate the theory of 
Forms by his attitude towards mathematics, 
especially towards geometry. Geometrical truths 
do not concern sensible equal things, squares, or 
circles. Such objects are only illustrations of the 
intelligible and unitary objects (equality, the 
square, the circle) about which the theorems of 
geometry are really formulated.” 

(2) Sensible objects only approximate the intelligible 
objects which they represent in geometrical con- 
texts. They are imperfect in the sense that the 
definition of, say, ‘circle’ never quite applies to any 
drawn circle; a drawn circle could always be 
closer to being the locus of points equi-distant to a 
given point. Measurement can always be further 
refined, and each refinement will reveal, for 
example, that objects previously judged to be 
equal are not equal relative to the new procedure. 
It is in this sense that sensible equal objects are 
never “really” equal, and sensible circles never 
“really” circular. Geometrical illustrations, no 
matter how carefully they have been constructed, 
are always “fuzzy”. 


* John Burnet, The Phaedo of Plato, Oxford, 1911, n. ad loc., p. 55, italics in the text. See also Burnet’s Platonism (Berkeley, 


1928), pp. 41-43. 
? W. D. Ross, Plato’s Theory of Ideas (Oxford, 1951), p. 25. 
3 Ibid., p. 23 


* Paul Shorey, What Plato Said (Chicago, 1933), pp. 172-173- 


10 Hugh Tredennick, Ths Last Days of Socrates (Baltimore, 1959), p- 1 


13 Apart from the texts quoted above, see Burnet’s comment on Phd. 75C11, op. cit 


p. 58, and on Euth, 5D3, op. cit., p. 31. 


For a more recent statement of this view, see J. E. Raven, Plato’s Thought in the Making (Cambridge, 1965), pp. 69-70, 96. 

The paradigm involved here is so strong that Burnet felt justified in writing this (Platonism, pp. 41-42): “[The geometrician is] 
certainly not [speaking] of any triangle that we can perceive by the senses (for all these are only approximately triangles), not 
even of any we can imagine. He is speaking of what is ‘just a triangle’ (atré rplywrov) and nothing more. It is neither equilateral, 
isosceles, or scalene. And so it is with all other geometrical terms. It is clear from the way in which the subject is introduced in 
the Phaedo (65D4) that this was the original sense of the doctrine of ‘farms’.” 

But a glance at Phd. 65DE shows that no geometrical terms or Forms are involved in that passage! Socrates directly intro- 
duces the Forms as intelligible entities by the example of the just itself at 65D4, and goes on to mention the beautiful itself, the 
good itself, largeness, health, and strength. The only vaguely “mathematical” Form is largeness, péyefos; and there are no 
obvious parallels between the properties of being large (or tall) and being a triangle. 
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(3) Plato, either consciously or unconsciously, applied 
this sense of imperfection to objects belonging to 
ethical and aesthetic contexts.!* Just as geometrical 
illustrations are always only approximately and 
never exactly equal, circular, or square, so beauti- 
ful people, just actions, and healthy animals are 
only approximately and never exactly beautiful, 
just, or healthy. That is, they could always be 
more beautiful, more just, or healthier. It is in this 
sense that the Form of, say, beauty, which is per- 
fectly (namely, exactly) beautiful is like the limit 
of an infinite series. 


The first of these three theses is not crucial to my 
purpose. Already in 1912, Gillespie had cast 
doubts on Taylor’s (and Burnet’s) contention that 
the theory of Forms was a direct application of 
Pythagorean geometry by Plato. Also, on this 
historical view, geometrical objects were thought 
to be unitary and Plato was supposed to have dupli- 
cated this feature in postulating a single Form for 
each multiplicity of objects that interested him; 
but this obviously conflicts with Aristotle’s state- 
ment that “mathematical objects... differ from 
sensible objects in being eternal and unchanging, 
and from Forms in being many of each sort, while 
each Form is itself solitary” (M@et.Ag87b16-19). 
Finally, this account does not explain certain 
crucial features of the theory of Forms, which we 
shall examine as we discuss in detail theses (2) and 
(3); for convenience, I shall refer to these two 
theses jointly as “the approximation view.” 

The approximation view interprets in a parti- 
cular way the relation between geometrical illus- 
trations and the “objects” these illustrate. And it 
attributes to Plato both that interpretation and 
also a radical generalization of it to other contexts: 
“Surely it must be the same with everything else.”15 
Plato’s fondness for generalization notwithstanding, 
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I find this particular instance intolerable; and, I 
believe, Plato himself found it unthinkable: he 
never made it. 

On the approximation view, earthly squares and 
circles are fuzzy squares and circles—their out- 
lines could always as a matter of logical possibility 
approximate more closely their respective ideal, 
which is exactly square and circular. So with 
justice and beauty: their earthly manifestations 
could always benefit from improvement along 
specified lines. The sensible world is imperfect be- 
cause it is only approximately whatever we say it 
is; the Forms are perfect because they are exactly. 
whatever we say they are. Particulars are imperfect 
copies of the Forms in which they participate. They 
are copies in that they “strive to be like” the 
relevant Forms: they do possess the relevant 
properties. They are imperfect in that they “fall 
short of being like” the relevant Forms: they 
possess the relevant properties only to an extent or 
degree. In other words, particulars resemble the 
Forms in which they participate (and this makes 
them copies). But the resemblance is defective in 
the very respect in which it holds (and this makes 
them imperfect). Helen is not really (perfectly, 
that is, exactly) beautiful, nor is Phaedo really tall, 
much like this page, which is not exactly rect- 
angular, or like a portrait of Simmias, which, on 
this account, cannot match Simmias’ complexion 
perfectly. “Perfection” is explicated as “exactness,” 
and “imperfection” as “approximation.” 

On this view, a Form is never manifested in the 
sensible objects that participatein it. Thisis a crucial 
consequence, and the proponents of the approxi- 
mation thesis accept it willingly.1® The imperfec- 
tion of the sensible world consists in the imperfec- 
tion of those very properties the possession of which 


13 That is, Plato generalized to at least these contexts. Some believe that he also generalized to all contexts; cf. Ross, of. cit., 


p- 24. j 
For the sake of fairness we must mention that Ross does not subscribe to the historical thesis about the genesis of the theory of 
Forms (op. cit., pp. 19-16). But his treatment of imperfection belongs to the same category as that of the other writers quoted 


above. 


43 See J. Gosling, “Similarity in Phaedo 73B seg.” , Phronesis, vol. 10 (1965), pp. 151-161. This article has been extremely helpful 


to me, and I draw heavily from it in what follows. 


u“ C, M. Gillespie, “The Use of eidos and idea in Hippocrates,” Classical Quarterly, vol. 6 (1912), pp. 179-203, esp. p. 202: 


“, .. Prof. Taylor’s contention that Plato found the words already in current use with the specific technical sense of ‘simple 
beings,’ ‘monads,’ ‘things-in-themselves,’ and merely applied them to a new kind of hyperphysical monad [is unfounded]... 
My examination seems to indicate that at the time of Socrates the words eidos and idea show two trends of meaning in the general 
vocabulary of science. The first is mainly physical, but without mathematical associations: . . . the form of a bodily object ...: 
sometimes the outer visible form or shape: often the inner form, the structure, nature, phusis, a specially physical conception . . . 
The second is semi-logical, classificatory; used especially in such contexts as ‘there are forms, kinds’ of anything, whether a 
substance like the ‘moist’ or a disease or whatnot.” 

15 See the passage quoted from Tredennick above. 

46 See the first quote from Taylor above. 
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makes it a copy of the world of Forms. This is, as 
Mr. Crombie has put it, “a doctrine to the effect 
that Helen’s beauty was... analogous to but not 
identical with true beauty... [and] would entail 
the consequence that forms are to be distinguished 
from [the common features of actual things. It is 
not the doctrine] that forms are imperfectly em- 
bodied by things, [but] the doctrine that forms are 
imperfectly embodied in the properties of things.”2” 


II 


Having given a brief characterization of the 
approximation view, I would like to stop for a 
moment and also give a brief characterization of an 
alternative view of the relation between sensible 
particulars and Forms. This is a view for which I 
have argued in detail elsewhere.1® Here, I will 
simply restate the main points, and I hope that the 
subsequent discussion will make my approach 
slightly clearer and somewhat more plausible. 

Plato, I believe, was to a great extent led to 
formulate the theory of Forms in the Phaedo, the 
‘Symposium, and the Republic out of a concern with 
definition springing from Socrates’ unsuccessful 
attempts to define a number of a family of terms, 
attempts which Plato himself made in the early or 
Socratic dialogues. These terms, prominent among 
which are terms for the moral virtues (justice, 
virtue, courage, piety, temperance, beauty) and 
terms for properties involving measurement or 
comparison (largeness or tallness, equality, heat), 
created a peculiar problem. Although these terms 
did not seem to be ambiguous, not only they, but 
also their contraries seemed to apply to the same 
objects without obvious contradiction. Thus the 
same person could (in different contexts) be truly 
described as both beautiful and ugly, tall and short, 
courageous and cowardly. Further, there seemed to 
be no plausible single candidate to account for the 
application of these terms to different objects; 
what seemed to account for courage in one situa~ 
tion could also explain cowardice in another, what 
explained beauty in one context could equally well 
account for ugliness in another. No sensible object 
could function as the definiens of terms like “beauty,” 
“virtue,” or “tallness” ; for any such object, which 
should have explained the application of these terms 
and the exclusion of their contraries, also seemed to 
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account for the application of their contraries and 
the exclusion of the original terms. Thus no sensible 
object seemed to be really or, if one prefers, 
essentially just, beautiful, or tall; that is, beautiful 
in itself, independently of whatever context in 
which it happened to be placed, present in all and 
only those objects which we might truly consider 
beautiful. Individual objects were beautiful only in 
relation to other objects and they were also, without 
undergoing any change in themselves, ugly in 
relation to still other objects. Any definitional 
candidate for such terms did not isolate the in- 
stances of beauty or of justice, but it applied equally 
well to instances of ugliness or of injustice. 

Predicates like these are all incomplete; they 
are attributive or relational. And they are to be 
contrasted with predicates like “...is a man,” 
“,. . is a finger,” or “. . . is a stick” which are com- 
plete, both grammatically and logically one-place. 
Objects are men, fingers, or wooden sticks in 
themselves, independently of any relation to other 
things. As long as Simmias is the same object, he 
will be a man, and convergely. Complete terms like 
these are connected with the identity of the objects 
to which they apply, and do not generate the para- 
doxes which incomplete terms seem to generate. 
Plato, in fact, contrasted these two classes of terms: 
explicitly at Rep. 523-525 and Alc. I 111B11~-Ca, 
and implicitly, as I shall argue below, at Phd. 
7449-05. 

My view is that, at least in the Phaédo and the 
middle books of the Republic, Plato envisaged 
Forms for these incomplete predicates only. In the 
Phazdo (100B-105(Q) Socrates distinguishes between 
sensible particulars, their properties or characters, 
and the Forms. These Forms, and all the Forms 
mentioned elsewhere in the Phaedo and in the middle 
books of the Republic, correspond to incomplete 
predicates. Plato is introducing a new class of ob- 
jects which the soul, confused by the contradictory 
reports of the senses (çf. Rep. 524BD), has to con- 
template if it is to grasp what beauty, justice, or 
tallness are in themselves, Unlike sensible parti- 
culars, the Form and the characters of beauty are 
completely, essentially, beautiful. If a particular is 
beautiful, it will also be ugly in another context: 
that very same particular will be ugly, without 
undergoing any change. But the Form and the 
characters of beauty would cease to be what they 


1 I, M. Crombie, An Examination of Plato's Doctrines, vol. TI (London and New York, 1963), p. 279. 
1 “Predication and Forms of Opposites in the Phaedo,” The Review of Metaphysics, vol. 26 (1973), pp. 461-491. 
19 See, for example, Laches 190E5-6, Hip. Major 289A1-6, Rep. 331 CD. 
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are if they were ever qualified by ugliness. Socrates’ 
language is significant: neither the Form nor the 
character of tallness that a tall particular object 
possesses, he says, 


will consent to being other than it is by remaining and 
accepting shortness. Whereas, remaining and accept- 
ing shortness, still being who I am, I become short 
without changing, it will not dare, being tall, to be- 
come short (102E2-6). 


There is a clear parallel between Socrates’ “being 
who he is” and tallness’ “being tall.” Socrates can- 
not cease to be a man and still be Socrates; and 
tallness cannot cease to be tall and still be what it 
is: for what it is is, in an essential way, tall. 

By introducing this new class of intelligible ob- 


jects Plato managed to resolve one of the problems. 


of the early dialogues. We do “mean one thing” 
when we call many objects beautiful, just, or tall; 
the terms are not ambiguous: their meaning, and 
reference, is the Form of beauty, justice, and tall- 
ness, respectively. Sensible objects are both beau- 
tiful and ugly, just and unjust, tall and short, 
because they are not réally beautiful, just, or tall; 
they only participate in beauty, justice, or tallness 
by possessing a relevant character. And it is only 
the Forms and the characters which really are 
beautiful, just, or tall: they are beautiful, just, or 
tall in themselves, without qualification, in every 
context, and they are present in all and only those 
cases where we can speak of beautiful, just, or tall 
sensible objects. 

If this view is correct, then when Plato says that 
sensible objects are only imperfectly beautiful or 
just, he does not mean that they are approximately 
beautiful or just. Rather, he means that they are 
only accidentally beautiful or just, while the Form 
and its characters possess the relevant property in 
an essential manner. Notice also that on this 
approach, not only the Form but also the properties 
of particulars (the characters) exhibit this perfec- 
tion. Thus the properties that particulars possess 
are perfect copies of the Forms in which these par- 
ticulars participate. The imperfection of the sensible 
world does not consist in those very properties that 
it shares with the world of Forms. It consists, 
rather, in that sensible objects possess their perfect 
(i.e exact) properties imperfectly (i.e., incom- 
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pletely, temporarily, accidentally). Particulars are 
not imperfect copies of the Forms, as the approxi- 
mation view would have it; they are imperfect: 
that is, copies of the Forms. For we shall see, in 
what follows, that to be a copy for Plato is the same 
as to “fall short” of, to be imperfect in comparison 
to, the model. The copies’ imperfection does not 
reside in the properties that make them copies, but 
in the way these perfect properties are possessed. 
When we say that particulars are only imperfectly 
F in comparison to the Form of F-ness, the im- 
perfection belongs to the “being” rather to the 
Si 70? in “being #7220 

I am afraid that this all-too-sketchy account is 
all I can give here by way of exposition. Perhaps 
the examination of the approximation view, to 
which we must now return, will help to put my 
position in a clearer perspective. 


III 


The approximation view holds that, say, two 
particulars are equal to each other because each 
participates in equality with respect to the other, 
or that Helen is beautiful because she participates 
in beauty, and so on.*! But also, on this view, no 
sensible object ever is equal, beautiful, and so on, 
because of the fact that such objects are only 
approximately whatever we say they are. Here, 
then, is a problem. On what grounds can we 
justify our saying that the particulars participate 
in equality and Helen in beauty? How can we 
avoid saying that our particulars really participate 
in inequality and Helen in ugliness? If, as Taylor 
says, the same visual sensations that suggest the 
notion “straight”? also show that nothing in the 
world is perfectly straight (and one can wonder at 
this point on what grounds this “‘perfectly” was 
included), why does the notion of being straight 
ever get suggested in the first place? Why not 
deduce from these sensations that visible lines strive 
after perfect inequality ? On such grounds as these, 
the postulation of the Forms is no more legitimate 
than is the postulation of material objects in order 
to explain the regularities of our perception, when 
all we are “acquainted with” in perception is sup- 
posed to be only our own sense-experience. Both 
postulations are equally illegitimate, and both show 


% See: Wilfrid Sellars, “Vlastos and “The Third Man’,” Philosophical Perspectives (Springfield, 1967), esp. pp. 25-31. 
2 I leave the range of predicates for which this explanation is appropriate open, much like Socrates does at, among other 


places, Phd. 100BC. 
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that more than is supposed is given to us in 
perception, ?? 

I can think of only one way in which a defender 
of the approximation view could try to circumvent 
this criticism. That would be to claim that al- 
though no two sensible objects are perfectly equal, 
still sensible objects participate more or less in 
equality. If participation were a matter of degree, 
then it might be argued that every pair of objects 
participates in equality to some extent, that we 
consider equal those objects whose participation in 
equality is very great (that is, whose dimensions 
yield very close measurements), and that no objects 
are exactly equal, although that notion is reached 
by approximation. But I don’t think that this sug- 
gestion can work at all. First, because there is not 
one shred of evidence that Plato thought of parti- 
cipation as an ordinal relation: particulars parti- 
cipate in the Forms in different respects or in 
different contexts, but never, so far as I can tell, in 
different degrees. Secondly, and perhaps more 
importantly, because this suggestion reverses the 
logical relations between “being F” and “‘partici- 
pating in F.” Plato introduces the relation of 
participation to explain the notion of, say, being 
equal. He says that sensible objects participate in 
equality because he feels that he cannot say that 
sensible objects are (really) equal; but his concern 
has nothing to do with the exactness of the instanti- 
ations of equality: it is with their accidental nature. 
He begins by observing that objects are equal, or 
just, or beautiful, but only in certain respects, or in 
relation to certain objects, and he introduces their 
participation in the Forms of account for this latter 
feature. And he also limits participation in the 
Form of F-ness only to those objects which we can, 
in certain respects or contexts, truly consider as F. 
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By contrast, the suggestion we are examining takes 
Plato’s technical term, interpreted as an ordinal 
relation, as basic and constructs the notions of 
equality, beauty, or justice as special cases of that 
relation. 

A number of issues are involved in this question, 
and we shall examine them as we proceed. For the 
moment, we must turn to Plato’s own writings and 
see whether the approximation view can give a 
reasonable interpretation of Plato’s expressed 
position on the imperfection of sensible objects. A 
key passage, which has furnished the received tradi- 
tion with its favorite example, is Phd. 72E—78B, 
where Socrates tries to prove the soul’s immortality 
by appealing to the theory of recollection. 

I cannot possibly give an exhaustive analysis of 
this notorious passage here. My question con- 
cerns the adequacy of the approximation view in 
explaining Socrates’ distinction between equal 
particulars and the equal itself and his statement 
that the former are “inferior” to the latter. On at 
least one problem I will be quite dogmatic: I will 
assume that Plato is only referring to the unitary 
Form of equality by all three expressions that he 
uses in this passage, namely, “the equals them- 
selves” (“adré rà toa”, 74C1), “equality” (“ioórns”, 
74x), and “the equal itself’ (“otro rò toov”, 
74C4-5); neither mathematical intermediaries * 
nor “things insofar as they are equal” ® are in- 
volved in his argument.?’ I will not be quite as 
dogmatic, however, on the interpretation of the 
phrase “equal... to one... unequal to another” 
. ioa... T® & od,” 74B8-g), and I 
will not be at all dogmatic on the interpretation of 
the way in which particulars “fall short” of the 
Forms. 

These last two points are quite distinct on the 


33 See R. E. Allen, “Participation and Predication in Plato’s Middle Dialogues,” in G. Vlastos (ed.), Plato I: Metaphysics and 
Epistemology (Garden City, 1971), p- 178: “A crooked line is not an imperfect instantiation of straight linearity; on the contrary, 
it is a full and complete instantiation of the kind of crooked line that it is, and the kind is repeatable, though the line itself is 
not... to say that something is deficient with respect to one character is merely an awkward way of saying that it quite fully 
has another.” 

= For a detailed discussion see K. W. Mills, “Plato’s Phaedo 74B7-C6,”’ Phronesis, vol. 2 (1957), pp. 128-148; vol. 3 (1958), 
pp. 40-58. A number of references are given in this article. I will give some additional ones below, but see also R. S. Bluck, 
*Plato’s Form of Equal,” Phronesis, vol. 4 (1959), pp. 5-11; Richard Haynes, “The form equality, as a set of equals,” Phronesis, ` 
(1964), vol. 9, pp. 17-26; and J. M. Rist, “Equals and Intermediaries in Plato,” ibid., pp. 27-37. 

2 Peter Geach has argued that the Form of equality actually consists of two perfectly equal objects in ‘The Third Man 
Again,” in R. E. Allen (ed.), Studies in Plato’s Metaphysics (London and New York, 1965), pp. 265-277. 

u W. D. Ross, op. cit., p. 22; R. Hackforth, Plato’s Phaedo (Indianapolis, 1965), p. 69, n. 2; R. S. Bluck, op. cit., and Plato’s 
Phasdo (London, 1955), p. 67, n. 2. 

% Burnet, The Phaedo of Plato, n. ad 74C1, p. 56; R. Loriaux, Le Phédon de Platon, Commentaire ef traduction, vol. I (Namur, 1969), 
pp. 149-146. . 

17 This is also the opinion of G. E. L. Owen, “The Platonism of Aristotle,” in P. F. Strawson (ed.), Studies in the Philosophy of 
mu and Action (London, 1968), pp. 147-174. My conversations with Professor Owen on this subject have been extremely 

able. 
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approximation view, whose reconstruction is as 
follows: Socrates first distinguishes equal parti- 
culars from the equal itself on the vague and in- 
complete grounds that “sticks and stones, some- 
times, being the same, appear equal to one, 
unequal to another” (74B8-9),% while on no 
occasion do “the equals themselves appear un- 
equal to you (viz., Simmias), or equality, in- 
equality” (7401-2). He then goes on to say that 
equal particulars fall short of equality, in that they 
are only approximately and not exactly equal 
(74D4-7). Finally, he generalizes this to all 
particulars and properties at 74D9—75B8. 

The points are distinct because on no inter- 
pretation of the first does it follow that equal things, 
in contrast to equality, are only approximately 
equal. Whether sticks and stones appear to one 
person equal, to another person unequal; whether 
they appear equal to one thing, unequal to another 
thing; or whether they appear sometimes equal and 
sometimes unequal: none of these alternatives im- 
plies that their relative or temporary equality is 
only approximate. On the contrary, it seems to me, 
roughly the same predicaments, if they are predica- 
ments, would befall things that were exactly equal. 
If two things were perfectly equal in this sense, 
then from some perspective they must appear 
unequal to an observer, and they must appear (and 
be) unequal to some things which measure dif- 
ferently. As to the “sometimes” reading, we have 
two alternatives: we can either take it as “they 
sometimes appear equal, sometimes unequal, to 
each other,” in which case we have two only 
unequal things appearing to be equal on some 
occasions, probably because of perspectival varia- 
tion; or we can take it as “they sometimes appear 
equal to some things, sometimes unequal to other 
things.” On either alternative, the case collapses to 
one of the two previous possibilities; and neither of 
these supports the approximation interpretation of 
imperfection. 

So, Ross’ claim that in distinguishing equal 
things from the equal itself, Plato “is thinking, per- 
haps, of the effect of perspective” cannot stand.** 
In fact, to appear equal, or square, from all angles, 
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apart from being impossible, is also to my mind a 
mark of imperfection: an object which appears 
square from all angles cannot be a square, it must 
be an impossible-object construction; it would, by 
contrast, be a mark of the perfect square that at 
such-and-such a tilt, it would project exactly such- 
and-such a trapezoid! 

This, then, is one shortcoming of the approxi- 
mation view in interpreting Plato’s argument. The 
distinction between particulars and Forms is quite 
independent of the inferiority of the former to the 
latter, although there should be some connection 
between them. Because of this, the imperfection of 
particulars is left undefended on this account: 
Socrates simply asks Simmias if this is not the case 
(74D5-7), Simmias immediately agrees (74D8), 
and Socrates generalizes his conclusion. But why 
should Simmias agree to such an idea? Perhaps he 
might have found it plausible if it concerned only 
squares and circles (drawn circles being only 
approximately circular by geometrical standards) ; 
but it doesn’t. He might have been tempted, al- 
though that would have been a very mild tempta- 
tion, if it concerned only equality. But Socrates 
proceeds to generalize to “‘the larger, the smaller, 
and all such things”; his argument, he says, “is 
not more about the equal than it is about the 
beautiful itself, the good itself, the just, the pious, 
and, I mean, about everything to which we give 
our seal of ‘that which is’ in our discussions” 
(75Cg-D3). This generalization, which Simmias 
also accepts without argument, certainly needs 
support. But before I show how Socrates does 
argue for it, and how the two points are connected, 
I must discuss another difficulty for the approxi- 
mation view, which was first pointed out by 
Gosling.* 

Suppose the approximation view is correct, and 
that particulars are deficient in the very respect in 
which they resemble the relevant Form. Now, in 
this argument, Plato is trying to prove that our 
knowledge of equality is an instance of recollection. 
To this end, he specifies four conditions which cases 
of recollection should satisfy. Two are given at 
7306-Dr: 


78 Or, according to the variant mss. reading (cdd. TW) “rére . . . rére,” “sometimes equal, sometimes unequal.” This read- 
ing, however, does not introduce any new considerations, as we shall see. 


38 Ross, op. cit, p. 23. 


> It is instructive to compare, at this point, Plato’s discussion of perspective at Rep. 597-598. The physical bed does not change, 
whatever the angle from which we look at it; it only appears different. Painting represents not the bed as it is, but as it appears 
(598AB). Variations due to perspective have no implications as to the ontological character of physical objects, and are therefore 
unlikely to account for the ontological distinction which Plato is trying to draw in the Phaedo. 
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- If someone saw, heard, or by another sense perceived 
something, and came to know not only that thing but 
also became aware of another, the knowledge of which 
is not the same but diferent, would we not be justified 
in saying that he remembered what he became aware 
of? 


First, the perception of one thing must give rise to 
knowledge of another. All cases of recollection 
involve (at least) three terms: the subject who 
remembers, the object that reminds him of what he 
remembers, and the object he remembers. Secondly, 
the knowledge of what is remembered must be 
distinct from the knowledge of the reminding ob- 
‘ject. This is a puzzling condition, and Gosling 
takes it to mean that “it must be possible to know 
or be acquainted with what we are reminded by, 
without knowing or being acquainted with what 
we are reminded of, and vice versa: I may be 
reminded of Simmias by his portrait, but not by 
Simimias himsėlf.” 33 But I am not sure that this is 
right because, for one thing, such a consideration 
does not play a prominent role in Plato’s argu- 
ment; for another, as we shall see, this aspect of 
recollection, as stated, is covered by Plato’s fourth 
condition. 

My own view is that Plato is stating a different 
condition here: If A reminds me of B, then my 
coming to know 4 is not (not: need not) on that 
occasion sufficient for my coming to know B. For, 
suppose that I am looking at Simmias, who is wear- 
ing a brown tunic; can we say that (my looking at) 
Simmias reminded me of his tunic? No, for looking 
at Simmias, I am also looking at his tunic. On the 
other hand, I can be reminded of the tunic if my 
looking at Simmias when he is not wearing it brings 
it to my mind. Similarly, my seeing Simmias run- 
ning may remind me that the bell which has been 
annoying me for the last five minutes signals the 
beginning of a lecture on ethics; even though the 
two events are simultaneous, one may remind me of 
the other if my coming to know the first does not by 
itself imply my coming to know the second. 
Notice also that on Gosling’s condition, my seeing 
Simmias wearing his tunic could actually qualify 
as a reminder of the tunic, since knowing Simmias 
is in fact independent of knowing his tunic, and it 
is possible to know one without knowing the 
other.*3 


_ 3 Ibid., p. 154. 
3 See also ibid., p. 159. 
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The third condition, given at 73E1-3, is i rather 
loose, and not quite necessary: 


This, then, is recollection: especially if it happens to 
someone in connection with things he has long since 
forgotten because of the passage af time and of not 
thinking about them. 


Coming to know the equal itself is such a star 
instance of recollection. Here, too, I must disagree 
with Gosling, who interprets this passage as stating 
a necessary condition: “I am not said to be re- 
minded of someone or something except in some 
respect in which J had at least temporarily for- 
gotten them.” ** This is indeed true, but, as the 
text shows, not what Plato is saying at this point. 
He only wants to point out that given that the 
other conditions are met, and that knowledge of 
one thing brought to mind another, which was not 
there at the time (i.e., which was temporarily 
forgotten), we are especially justified in calling this 
recollection if the thing remembered has been 
forgotten for a long time. 

The fourth condition is the most crucial one for 
our purposes. At 74A1~2, Socrates, having ex- 
plained the general conditions of recollection, 
distinguishes between being reminded of B by A 
through some association A and B possess for the 
subject (as when a portrait of Simmias (73D9), or 
Sunmias himself (73E5-6) reminds us of Cebes) 
and being reminded of B by A through some 
similarity between them (as when Simmias’ por- 
trait reminds us of Simmias himself: 73Eg—10). 
In “remembering through similars,” Socrates now 


adds (74A5~-7), 


isn’t it also necessary that one realize whether or not 
what reminds him lacks something in respect of being 
similar to that which is remembered? 


When I first read this passage, I was bewildered; 
eventually I came to disbelieve what I thought it 
said. Why should Plato make this a necessary 
condition for recollection, and why did he think 
that it was obvious, as Simmias’ immediate assent 
at 74A8 indicates? Is it really necessary for me to 
realize that Simmias’ portrait, which reminds me 
of Simmias, does not match the color of his hair? 
Must I, in one breath, realize that I am looking at 
Simmias’ portrait and that the portrait is in- 


H Ibid, pp. 154-155. A similar point is made by Aristotle in De Memoria et Reminiscentia, 451ag1 f. See Richard. Sorabji, 


Aristotle on “Memory (Provider.ce, 1972), pe 53: 
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accurate? Finally, why can’t the portrait be 
accurate ? 35 

I can see only one possible way of saying that the 
portrait must be inaccurate: one could argue that 
the color of Simmias’ hair depends on the lighting 
in which it is seen, and that the illumination is 
constantly changing; therefore, the portrait cannot 
capture the right color over time. This may be 
thought plausible; but, by this argument, we 
would have to conclude that one never even sees 
the real color of Simmias’ hair. For the color at any 
moment is different from what it has been or will 
be at all other moments; thus we should have to 
conclude that even our sight gives us an imperfect 
approximation to the color of Simmias’ hair. But 
surely this is not what Plato had in mind. And even 
if he did, we should note that this still would not 
give him (or us) good reason to say that portraits 
must be inaccurate. For nothing prevents the por- 
trait from attributing to Simmias exactly the right 
color of hair (or any other characteristic) at a given 
moment, from a given perspective, or in given 
conditions. The portrait’s s “imperfection” does not 
consist in its deficiency i in resembling Simmias in a 
given respect, but in its incapacity to capture some 
characteristic of Simmias in all its dimensions. This 
point can be made by saying that a portrait cannot 
possibly capture all the characteristics of its model. 
And this does not preclude the portrait from 
matching its model exactly in some characteristics 
(namely, these in which it resembles it). And the 
fact that the portrait does not duplicate all the 
features of its model must be clear to the spectator 
if he is to be aware that he is looking not at the 
model itself, but at a different thing, its portrait or 
copy, which resembles the model in certain relevant 
respects ! 

My suggestion, then, is that Plato is not main- 
taining the implausible idea that the approxima- 
tion view attributes to him, namely, that if two 
things are similar to each other, and one is a copy 
of the other, the copy can never reproduce exactly 
that very characteristic which makes it a copy in 
the first place. Rather, Plato believes that if one 
thing is a copy of another then it must lack some 
characteristic of its model, and that one must 
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realize this if one is to realize that he is confronted 
with a copy in the first place. In this way, Plato’s 
notion of “copy” is different from our notion of 
“duplicate,” and he distinguishes the two in his 
statement of this condition.*® If our two similar 
objects share every characteristic, then we shall no 
longer be confronted by a copy, portrait, or image 
(exv) and its original. Particularly, in the case of 
recollection, we shall not even be aware of being 
confronted by two distinct objects at all. But then 
the second condition on recollection will not have 
been met, and no remembering will occur: we will 
be seeing (hearing, etc.) what we take to be the 
very object which we were supposed to remember. 

It is important to keep in mind in this context a 
passage in the Cratylus (432AD), where Socrates 
shows Cratylus that pictures (and likenesses in 
general, including onomaia: names or words) can- 
not reproduce every property of their original. If a 
god, Socrates says, made a likeness of Cratylus, 
matching not only his color and shape, as painters 
do, but also made everything inside just as it is 
(“adda kal tà éyrés nára TOWÜTA moujcee 
oidmep Tà ot,” 432B5-6), then what we would 
have would not be Cratylus and his image, but, 
simply “two Cratylusses.” 

The implication is clear that painters can, and 
do, match exactly the “color and shape” of their 
subject, but that they cannot match all its proper- 
ties. If they did, they would no longer be construct- 
ing a likeness, but a duplicate. Socrates completes 
his point by asking Cratylus if he is not aware 
“how far likenesses fall short of being such as the 
things are of which they are likenesses” CH otk 
aloĝéyņ cov evddovow af elxdves tà aùr exer 
éxelvois Oy elxdves eiolv;” 432D1-3). The voca- 
bulary is that of the Phaedo: likenesses fall short of 
their model—not because they cannot exactly 
reproduce any of its properties, but because they 
cannot at all reproduce some property (or properties) 
of their model.3? 

It is a difficult question for the approximation 
view how, since according to its account copies 
cannot match exactly any of their models’ proper- 
ties, we come to realize that an object is a copy ofa 
different one in the first place. (Notice that this is 


35 It is important to notice that Plato envisages as real possibilities both that the object may and that it may not lack anything 
in respect of being similar to what it reminds us of. Plato’s point is, I think, very sensible. Not all similar objects are related as 
copy to original: two mass-produced earthen jars, for example, are not. He is saving a place in his scheme for such objects in this 


statement. 
3 Cf. n. 35. 


31 My debt to Gosling is obvious; he is the first to have pointed out the relevance of the Cratylus passage to the Phaedo; see 


Pp. 157-159 of his article. 
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the same criticism, in relation to copies and ori- 
ginals, that we raised at the very beginning of this 
section in relation to particulars and Forms.) This 
view appears more plausible if we think of por- 
traits and their subjects only. For a portrait, one 
might say, may not match any property exactly, 
but it may match a number of properties approxi- 
mately, and, on balance, it resembles its subject 
more than it resembles any other object. Even if we 
grant this, which is very doubtful,’ we must still 
remember that portraits are only of incidental 
concern to Plato: his main interest is to show that 
sensible objects are likenesses of the Forms in which 
they participate. But sensible objects resemble each 
Form only in one respect: the only characteristic 
common to the equal itself and to equal particu- 
lars is that they, too, are in their way equal. And 
if their equality is only approximate, if, that is, it is 
really inequality, how can we connect them with 
the equal itself in the first place?®® Since the 
alternative which might have applied to portraits 
is no longer available to us, we should conclude that 
we would never realize that equal, just or large 
particulars ‘‘desire’ to be like their respective 
Form, which we do realize, Plato says, at the very 
moment when we begin to employ our senses. 
These, then, are Plato’s conditions on recollec- 
tion: 
If a person, P, is reminded of B by becoming 
aware of A, then: 

(1) A and B are distinct; 

(2) Becoming aware of A was not on that 
occasion sufficient for becoming aware 
of B; 

(3) In particular, we are said to recollect B 
especially if we have long forgotten it. 

Further, if A and B are similar, then: 

(4) P must realize that A is only similar to, 
and not identical with, B, in that it does 
not duplicate every property of A; in 
Plato’s words, A must fall short of being 
such as B is. 


Plato shows, by the example of the equal itself, 
that our knowledge of the Forms satisfies these con- 
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ditions. First he shows that the equal itself is dis- 
tinct from all sensible equal objects, which are 
responsible for our becoming aware of it (74Ag- 
Cro). He then states that given that equal things 
are similar to the equal itself, they fall short of be- 
ing just like it (74C11-D8). He goes on to argue 
that we realize their inferiority through our senses, 
which we exercise from the moment we are born 
and that thus our knowledge of the Forms is prior 
to and independent of our knowledge of equal 


. particulars, for otherwise the comparison could 


not have been made (74Dg-75D6). Finally, he 
argues in a way strongly reminiscent of Meno 
g8A2-—4 and Laches 190C6 that, since people cannot 
“give an account” (“88dvar Adyor,” 76B4-g) of 
the Forms, their knowledge must have been lost. 
Our knowledge of the Forms is thus forgotten, 
acquired before birth and before our senses began 
to function (75D7-76Cr10). Therefore, he con- 
cludes, our soul must have existed before our birth 


(76C11-77A5). 


TV” 


The approximation view fails to make Plato’s 
theory of recollection coherent, Let us now try to 
show, by exploiting the suggestion made in our 
discussion of Plato’s fourth condition, how Socrates’ 
distinction between sensible equal objects and the 
egual itself supports his claim that the former are 
inferior to the latter.*° 

Since Socrates peculiar claim that sensible 
equals are inferior to the equal itself (74D4-8) is 
not given explicit justification, it is reasonable to 
expect that it has received some support in what 
has just preceded it. And since what has preceded 
it is the distinction between these two classes of 
objects, our task is to read that argument in a way 
which will provide the support the imperfection 
claim needs. 

What is the characteristic which allows Socrates 
to make the distinction? The problem is that his 
claim that 


sticks and stones, sometimes, still being the same, 
appear equal to one, unequal to another (74B8-9) 


38 I don’t really agree even with this claim: how one can tell that an object is a picture of another is a much more com- 
plicated affair. But this approach may scem to some to have “initial credibility.” 

» Socrates’ inclusion of the “larger” and the “smaller” in his list of Forms at 75Cg makes this point crucial. If sensible objects 
were all only approximately large, then they should all be small, and they would all strive to be like the “smaller.” 

+ The interpretation of 74Ag-12 is not our concern. Whether we take it to mean “we say that something, namely, the equal 
itself, is equal,” or “we say that something equal exists, namely, the equal itself,” the rest of the argument remains, for our 


purposes, unaffected. 


ao 
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is too vague and incomplete to be understood as it 
stands. One alternative, older and more widely 
accepted than the second, has been to take the 
indefinite pronouns “one” and “another” as mas- 
culine and to render this passage as follows: 


Two stones or two logs equal in length sometimes seem 
equal to one man, but not to another, though they 
haven’t changed.“ 


A number of considerations against this view, some 
less persuasive than others, have been given by 
N. R. Murphy and K. W. Mills.4* Among them we 
might single out the claim that on Hackforth’s 
interpretation Plato’s second premiss appears to be 
irrelevant. For that premiss, stated at 74C1-2, 
is: 


But now, what about the equals themselves? Have they 

ever appeared to you to be unequal, or equality to be 

inequality 2 
But what Plato should have asserted is not that the 
Form of equality can never appear to be unequal 
(or inequality) to Simmias, but that this could 
never happen to anyoné. Antisthenes, for example, 
would not have been bothered by this claim, since 
equality never appeared to him to be anything at 
all. Also, Murphy argued, on this approach the 
first premiss is ‘‘pointless, since we could infer only 
that one of the two [men] had made a mistake.” 4 
Now these points have been widely discussed and, 
on balance, Hackforth’s view and Murphy’s sug- 
gestion to take the pronouns as neuter and read 
Plato as saying “that sticks and stones without 
themselves changing have contrasted predicates 
in different relations, but the equals themselves... 
have not” 45 have proven equally inconclusive. 

I propose to bypass most of the debate and offer 
a different consideration that might strengthen 
Murphy’s approach. According to Hackforth we 
have a pair of objects, equal to each other in length, 
which, perhaps because of perspective, seem equal 
to some people and unequal to others. These ob- 
jects, in other words, are supposed to remain in the 
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same relation to each other while people disagree 
about their equality. And as long as we concen- 
trate on this particular example, Hackforth’s 
interpretation seems, if not confirmed, at least 
plausible. But surely Plato is not interested only in 
the predicate “. . . is equal (to . . .}” but also in all 
those predicates for which he will postulate Forms, 


including “‘. . . is larger (than ...),” “. . . is smaller 
(than...),” “...is good,’ “...is just,” and 
‘|. .is beautiful.” 


Let us now take one of these predicates and ask 
how the argument would distinguish, for example, 
just particulars from the just itself. According to 
Hackforth, Plato would claim that the same just 
act would appear just to some people and unjust to 
others. But now that perspective cannot provide 
the easy answer, the question why Plato would 
believe this becomes crucial. Plato did actually 
believe that people disagree about what is just, 
pious, brave, or beautiful. But his belief did not 
concern acts like returning a knife to its maniacal 
owner: this, he thought, was patently unjust (Rep. 
331CD); he did not doubt that humans are 
beautiful compared to apes (Hip. Major 289A); he 
did not question Socrates’ bravery at Delion (La. 
181B) or at Potidaea (Symp. 219E5-221C1). What 
he did doubt was that returning what one owes is 
always, in all contexts, just; whether a human be- 
ing is beautiful no matter what that person is being 
compared to; whether retreating or advancing is 
always brave. In a specific context, Plato would not 
hesitate to call an action just or brave, a person 
beautiful or virtuous. What he did hesitate to be- 
lieve was that the grounds usually given for such 
claims would always, in all circumstances, support 
the same conclusion, as he thought good grounds 
should. 

But if this is so, then Hackforth’s interpretation 
of our argument cannot account for its generaliza- 
tion, which should capture all those predicates for 
which Plato postulates Forms. Although a log may 
from a certain angle appear unequal to another log 
of equal dimensions, a just act will not appear 


41 This is Hackforth’s translation, of. cit., p. 69; Bluck, Plato’s Phaedo, p. 67, translates as follows: “[D]o not stones that are 
equal, or pieces of wood, very often seem—the self-same objects—to one man, equal, to another, unequal?” Cf. Burnet, The 
Phaedo of Plato, n. ad 74B8, p. 74; R. D. Archer-Hind, The Phaedo of Plato (London, 1883), n. ad 72E-76D, p. 77- 

4 N. R. Murphy, The Interpretation of Plato’s Republic (Oxford, 1951), p. 111, n.; K. W. Mills, of. cit. Loriaux also accepts this 
view, without argument, in L’Etre et la Forme selon Platon (Paris, 1955), pp. 18-19; he does argue for it in Le Phédon de Platon,. 


PP. 149-153- 
8 , op. cit., p. 69; cf. Bluck, op. ctt., p. 67. 


Murphy, of. cit, p. 111, n.; Mills, op. cit., pp. 131-133, argues that both interpretations are subject to this short-coming. 
But this is not true if the “appears” is taken to mean, as it is taken below, “appears and in fact is.” 
4 Murphy, of. cit., p. 111, n.; I have deleted the Greek in Murphy’s sentence. 
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unjust unless the context in which it was considered 
has changed:4* returning a knife to its rightful 
owner is not just if its owner happens to be a 
homicidal maniac. 

My claim is that Hackforth and those who agree 
with him have been misled by an accidental feature 
of the particular example that Plato used in his 
argument. They thus took it that Plato claims that 
things can appear both Fand not F in the same con- 
text to different observers. But although Plato 
could have said this about pairs of equal things, he 
could not have said it about the other predicates 
for which he designed his argument. What he could 
have said, and what I think he did say, is that no 
earthly equal, beautiful, large, good, pious, or just 
object can appear equal, beautiful, large, good, 
pious, or just in every relation. If any did, it would 
be in itself equal, or beautiful, and so on. But all 
earthly things depended for their beauty, and their 
equality, on the presence of other things and on a 
comparison with them, and this distinguished them 
from the Forms which were essentially what these 
earthly things were only accidentally. 

If we accept the idea that what distinguishes 
sensible particulars from Forms is the fact that 
particulars possess their properties only in an in- 
complete manner, only in relation to other parti- 
culars, while the Forms possess them completely, 
in themselves, not only does the general argument 
become coherent, but also the imperfection claim 
receives the support it needs. Just as Simmias’ 
portrait matches Simmias’ hair-color exactly at a 
given moment, so equal particulars resemble 
equality exactly, in relation to specific objects to 
which they are equal. And just as Simmias’ por- 
trait cannot match Simmias perfectly (either in all 
his properties, or in respect of hair-color over time), 
so equal particulars cannot match equality in all 
respects. For they are equal only to some things 
and not to others, and without any change in 
themselves (but only in their relations) they can be 
truly considered as both equal and unequal— 
while equality is always equal, and depends on 
nothing other than itself for this. And just as 
Simmias’ portrait “falls short”? of being just like 
Simmias, so equal particulars “fall short” of being 
just like the equal itself. But their imperfection does 
not consist in their being approximately what 
the Forms are exactly; it consists in their being 
accidentally what the Forms are essentially. 

It is in this way that Socrates, in distinguishing 
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equal particulars from the equal itself, also shows 
that sensible objects are inferior to the Forms. And 
here we have one of the reasons why the Forms that 
Plato postulates all correspond to incomplete 
predicates. His problem was that sensible objects, 
still being the same, would appear to be both equal 
and unequal, both beautiful and ugly, and so on. 
He postulated the Forms in order to show that 
despite their compresence these properties did 
correspond to distinct entities, and that the terms 
associated with them did have distinct, and. uni- 
vocal, meanings. But for this problem to even arise, 
the same sensible particulars would have to be 
qualified by contrary properties. And. for these 
particulars to remain the same, there would have 
to be some properties which those particulars 
possessed in themselves, independently of their 
relations to other objects, properties which would 
allow their reidentification over time. These pro- 
perties all corresponded to complete terms, they 
did not confuse the soul by appearing together with 
their opposites, they did not require the postulation 
of Forms, and the way in which they applied to 
sensible particulars actually provided Plato with 
the model on which he conceived of the relation 
between the Forms and the properties for which 
these Forms stood. 

Plato, then, did think that the Forms have per- 
fect instances in the sensible world (these are the 
“characters” of the Phaedo), and that they are con- 
tained in the particulars that participate in them. 
What is imperfect is the way in which those perfect 
instances are possessed by sensible objects, an 
imperfection which allows us to say of everything 
that we consider as just or beautiful or equal that 
it is also unjust, ugly, or unequal. Contrary to the 
idea underlying the approximation view, I think 
tha: Plato was writing not so much with Pytha- 
goras, but with Parmenides in mind. His question, 
as the absence of mathematical discussion in the 
early dialogues indicates, was not of a sort that 
would have taxed mathematicians. It was the 
question how we can even understand each other 
when we say that sensible objects are equal, 


. beautiful, good, or large, since these words seemed 


to refer to exactly the same things to which their 
contraries also referred; and the question how , 
things can both be and not be what we say they 
are. To these Eleatic challenges, the theory of 
Forms replied that none of these objects is equal, 
beautiful, good, or large, but that there is a whole 


Unless, that is, it is considered as an action-type to be found in many tokens. 
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class of different, intelligible, objects—objects words and by being instantiated by sensible .ob- 
which always and only are, and never are not, jects, allow us to understand each other and to 
which we know not by the senses. but by recollec- know when we are speaking truly of the changing 
tion, and which, by being the meanings of our sensible world.*? 


University of Pittsburgh Received Novembe- 8, 1973 


å? I am very grateful to Professor John Cooper, who read a draft of this paper and saved me from some, though not all, of my 
errors. (Those that remain, he could do nothing about.) An older debt, acknowledged belatedly here, is due to Michael Fried- 
man. 
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Ill. IS HUME REALLY A SCEPTIC ABOUT 
INDUCTION? 
TOM L. BEAUCHAMP AND THOMAS A. MAPPES 


MANY of Hume’s expositors and critics have 

unwittingly collaborated to present a con- 
fused and mistaken picture of his views both on 
the problem of induction and on the related 
problem of providing rational support for in- 


ductively derived conclusions.! Specifically, they . 


contend: (1) that he thinks no inductive pro- 
cedures provide rational justifications, (2) that 
he does not distinguish between rational and 
irrational belief, (3) that he advances an epis- 
temology which implies that our factual “know- 
ledge” is reducible to an irrational faith, and 
(4) that his critique of induction undermines his 
empirical method. We grgue that these claims— 
made by philosophers as diverse as Popper, Ben- 
nett, Kneale, and Will—are groundless. 

The problem of induction is universally 
attributed to Hume’s genius. We think this 
attribution wrongly locates his genius. Hume 
may be in many respects a sceptic, but he is not 
a sceptic about induction. In those passages 
where he is commonly said to exhibit scepticism 
about induction, we argue that he is in fact 
merely concerned to show that inductive reason- 
ing cannot provide the logical necessity which 
uniquely characterizes demonstrative reasoning 
(a priori reasoning) and that demonstrative 
reasoning cannot from its own resources alone 
prove matters of fact. If our arguments are cor- 
rect, they perhaps explain why teachers of 
philosophy often experience difficulty in using 
Hume's writings to introduce the problem of 
induction and, correlatively, why their students 


struggle to uncover the problem in Hume’s pas- 
sages. The answer is startlingly simple: the prob- 
lem of induction, as we conceive that problem 
today, is simply not to be found in Hume’s 
philosophy. 


I 


We shall refer to interpretations such as the 
following as “the received view” of Hume's posi- 
tions on inductive justifications and on the 
rationality of inductive procedures: 


The standard argument for complete inductive 
scepticism, for the belief that inductive procedures 
have no rational and no empirical justification 
whatever, is the one stated in a small vaciety of 
ways in the writings of Hume. ... We have, accord- 
ingly, no reason for believing any of thes2 infer- 
ences; they are all a matter of... “animal faith.”? 

—F. L. Wi 


Hume was unable or unwilling to make eny dis- 
tinction between rational and irrational belief, 
and so for him there could be no hope of an 
escape from irrational confidence to sonething 
better.... What shocks us is Hume’s assertion 
that induction can be no more than the association 
of ideas without rational justification. 

—WILLIAM KNEALE 


[Hume was] a believer in an irrationalist epis- 
temology....Our “knowledge” is unmasked as 
being not only of the nature of belief, but of 
rationally indefensible belief—of an ir-ational 


faiths —-KARL POPPER 


1 We use the term “induction” to mean non-demonstrative inference to a factual conclusion, whether about a singu- 
lar case or about an entire class. Hume does not employ this modern term, of course, but rather uses terms such as 
“factual,” “experimental,” “experiential,” or “causal” to designate this mode of inference. We intend our use of ‘‘in- 
duction” as a general term which encompasses, without distortion of meaning, his several expressions. 

Throughout the paper A Treatise of Human Nature is designated ‘“T’’; references are to pages or Book Sections in 
the Selby-Bigge edition. An Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding is designated “EHU”; references are to Para- 
graph Sections in the Selby-Bigge edition. Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion is designated “D”; references are to 


Parts. 


2 F. L. Will, ‘‘Will the Future be like the Past?’’ Mind, vol. 56 (1947); reprinted in Logic and Language, Second Series, 


ed. by A. Flew (Garden City, 1965), pp- 249f, 253. 


3 William Kneale, Probability and Induction (Oxford, 1949), p. 55- 


4 Karl Popper, Objective Knowledge (Oxford, 1972), pp. 4f 
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In considering any beliefs intellectual standing, 
all Hume will do is demand its birth-certificate. 
... Hume’s over-insistence on our intellectual pas- 
sivity also ignores the causal judgments which 
look interrogatively rather. than confidently to- 
wards the future....His theory does not cover 
non-credulous, tentative, interrogative predictions. 
He clearly thinks that beliefs are the whole story.5 

—JONATHAN BENNETT 


Various reasons for such interpretations are 
cited by these authors, but generally their ac- 
counts rest on one, or both, of the following two 
reconstructions of Hume’s arguments: 


Argument I 

(1) All factual beliefs are based solely on instinct 
and not on justifying reasons. 

(2) If all factual beliefs are based solely cn instinct 
and not on justifying reasons, then all factual 
beliefs are irrational. 

.”. (C,) All factual beliefs are irrational. 

(3) All inductively derived beliefs form a subset 
of the set of factual beliefs. 

(4) If all factual beliefs are irrational and all in- 
ductively derived beliefs form a subset of the 
set of factual beliefs, then no inductive con- 
clusion can be rationally justified. 

.*. (C) No inductive conclusion can be rationally 
justified. 

Argument IT 

(1) The entire institution of inductive reasoning 
cannot be rationally justified. 

(2) If the entire institution of inductive reasoning 
cannot be rationally justified, then no induc- 
tive conclusion can be rationally justified. 

.. (C) No inductive conclusion can be rationally 
justified. 

These arguments, which reach the same conclu- 
sion, are certainly valid, but are they Hume’s? 
We contend that both premiss (1) of Argument I 
and premiss (1) of Argument II are incorrect 
depictions of Hume’s views and that both lead to 
a final conclusion which is equally incorrect as a 
depiction of Hume’s views. 

In order to show the mistaken character of 
these two reconstructions of Hume’s arguments a 
preliminary distinction is required between ex- 
ternal and internal justifications. The received 
view holds that Hume’s “critique” of induction 
is radical in that it demands a justification of 
inductive reasoning in general—the whole insti- 
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tution of inductive procedures and standards. 
This radical demand for an external justification 
of inductive reasoning must be distinguished 
from a demand for internal justifications of given 
inductive conclusions, as evaluated within the 
institution of inductive reasoning. We shall refer 
to problems of internal justification as internal 


problems. They are answerable only in reference 


to established institutional standards of inductive 
evidence. We shall refer to the problem of exter- 
ternal justification as the external problem. ‘This 
problem will be understood strictly as the request 
for a non-circular demonstration of the rational 
justifiability of the entire institution of inductive 
reasoning. Any internal problem assumes. the 
legitimacy of some inductive policies and only 
involves a question in regard to the rational justi- 
ability of a particular inductive conclusion. 

Now, regardless how one construes Hume’s 
stance on the external problem, it would be 
precipitous to label his philosophy as a whole— 
or even his epistemology—irrationalist, precisely 
because he expressly advocates standards for the 
resolution of internal problems. Hume quite 
clearly believes some inductive conclusions 
rational and others irrational, as assessed by a set 
of appropriate inductive standards which even 
critics such as Ducasse acknowledge he pioneered.‘ 
(We document the fully developed character of 
Hume’s commitment to inductive standards in 
Section III.) Nonetheless, the received view of 
Hume's position on the external problem leads 
to the suspicion that a crucial inconsistency 
haunts his philosophy: His celebrated “critique” 
of induction seems to undercut both his use of 
induction and the methods of induction which 
he advances. Clearly it must be conceded that if 
Hume does in fact hold either premiss- (1) of 
Argument I or premiss (1) of Argument II, he is 
mired in inconsistency. But, as we shall now 
show, he holds neither premiss, and so is not 
guilty of such inconsistency. We begin our argu- 
ment to this conclusion by demonstrating the 
incorrectness of Argument IT as a reconstruction 
of Hume's views. 


It 


Our examination of Argument II must answer 
two closely related questions: (A) Does Hume 
explicitly raise the external problem -—i.e., does 


5 Jonathan Bennett, Locke, Berkeley, Hume (Oxford, 1971), pp. 300-303. 
6C. J. Ducasse, ‘‘Critique of Hume’s Conception of Causality,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 63 (1966), pp. 1455. 
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he demand a rational justification of the entire 
institution of inductive procedures? (B) Does he 
advance a sceptical answer to the external prob- 
lem, and thereby become guilty of inconsistency 
by undermining the internal use of the very in- 
ductive standards that he otherwise supports? 
We answer both questions in the negative. The 
received view answers affirmatively to (A) and 
thereby becomes disposed, we suggest, to an 
affirmative answer to (B). 

But an affirmative answer to either (A) or (B) 
depends on a misinterpretation. It was never 
Hume’s intent to bring the entire institution of 
inductive procedures and standards into ques- 
tion. His argument is strictly a frontal attack on 
rationalist assumptions which encourage the view 
that at least some inductive arguments are de- 


monstrative; it is not a demand for a wholesale . 


justification of induction and a fortiori not a 
sceptical assault on induction. Moreover, if con- 
sidered as an attack on reason, Hume’s critique 
is restricted to an attack on the rationalistic con- 
ception of reason. It is not an unrestricted 
scepticism concerning What we today often call 
“reason” and “rational justification.” True, 
Hume does sometimes use the word “reason” and 
its analogues in a narrower way than is common 
today, and he often substitutes terms such as 
“experience” and “custom” where we would 
likely use “reason.” But his commentators have 
transformed his claim that no inductive infer- 
ence can be supported rationally, in the narrow 
a priori sense, into the far different claim that 
no inductive inference can be justified rationally, 
in the broader sense in which many philosophers 
now use this term. This interpretation trans- 
plants an alien equivocation into Hume’s philo- 
sophy. His scepticism concerns only rationalistic 
uses of “reason,’ not the sagacious use of what he 
calls “reasoning from matters of fact.” For this 
reason, in his sections on inductive inference 
(EHU, §§ 20-38; cf. T, 77-93), his arguments are 
limited to showing that pure reason cannot 
demonstratively prove matters of fact and that 
induction cannot provide demonstratively cer- 
tain knowledge. Our case for this reading of Hume 
may be supported in two ways: (1) by a con- 
sideration of Hume’s anti-rationalist concerns, as 
informed by the longstanding rationalist-empiri- 
cist clash; (2) by a textual analysis of the nature 
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and unity of Hume’s arguments concerning 
induction. : 


1. Hume’s Anti-Rationalism 


In Hume’s era pure reason was often alleged 
to be capable of deriving sweeping factual con- 
clusions. Kemp Smith has well stated (and docu- 
mented) this use of “reason” by rationalist philo- 
sophers: 


One consequence, inevitably resulting from the 
mathematical method, is the identification of a 
causation with explanation. If all things follow 
from their grounds in the same way that the differ- 
ent properties of a triangle follow from its defini- 
tion, the one possible form of connection between 
real existences must be that of logical dependence. 
And that all-important consequence (implied 
though not openly recognised in Descartes’ sys- 
tem) Spinoza states in the most explicit manner. 
Like Leibniz, he takes the principle of causality as 
being a necessary truth of reason, and as identical 
with the principle of ground and consequent. The 
effect is that which can be deduced with logical 
necessity from the notion of the cause. When no 
such necessary conceptual relation exists between 
phenomena, they cannot be causally related.” 


Because such views were then flourishing, a broad 
use of the term “reason” was anathema to em- 
piricists, and Hume was understandably gunshy 
about giving the term any use which might 
associate it with rationalistic uses (cf. EHU, § 36n; 
T, 64, 639). The whole purpose of his sections on 
induction is to attack this rationalistic concep- 
tion of reason: Hume shows first that demon- 
strative reasoning does not obtain factual results 
in the way induction does and second that 
induction is not marked by the logical necessity 
which attends demonstrative reasoning. This two 
part conclusion is the whole point of Hume’s 
argument against rationalism and his argument 
against rationalism is the whole point’ of his 
“critique” of induction. 

_ It is easy to see, given Hume’s sensitivity to the 
philosophical climate, why he restricts “reason” 
to a priori reason in those contexts where he 
directly discusses the nature of induction (and 
also why he incorporates restrictions which dis- 
allow synthetic a priori reasoning). Apart from 
these special contexts he refers to inductive in- 
ference as “a true species of reasoning” (T, gyn) 


7 Norman Kemp Smith, “The Cartesian Principles in Spinoza and Leibniz,” in his Studies in the Cartesian Philoso- 


phy (New York, 1902), pp. 148f. 
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and uses the term “reason” in a looser seńse 
approximating our ordinary usage today. He 
stipulatively confines the scope of reason to the 
discernment of ideas and their relations (i.e., to 
deductive reasoning and intuitive derivation of 
non-synthetic a priori propositions) only when 
danger of misuse is present. Stipulation can be 
commendable when one has a good reason for 
stipulation. Hume had more than one. As a 
consequence, however, he cannot speak of 
rational justifications of empirical claims. This, 
however, is merely a terminological point, and 
Hume is not confused about it. 

The following excerpts contain Hume’s most 
typical “sceptical” arguments pertaining both to 
induction and to the limits of human reason 
(EHU, IV. 2; cf. T, 91-93): 


Even after we have experience of the operations of 
cause and effect, our conclusions from that experi- 
ence are not founded on reasoning, or any process 
of the understanding.... it seems evident that, if 
this conclusion were formed by reason, it would 
be as perfect at first, and upon one instance as 
after ever so long a course of experience. But the 
case is far otherwise.... the inference is not in- 
tuitive: neither is it demonstrative. Of what nature 
is it, then? To say it is experimental, is begging the 
question. 


Hume is here clearly using “reason” in his stipu- 
latively restricted sense. He is not attacking 
what he elsewhere calls “experimental reason- 
ing.” Hume never reaches harsher conclusions 
about the poverty of reason. Occasionally he does 
employ somewhat stronger language, though 
generally one finds it only in his early, and self- 
confessedly brash, work in the Treatise. Here are 
his least guarded statements: 


..even after the observation of the frequent or 
constant conjunction of objects, we have no reason 
to draw any inference concerning any object beyond 
those of which we have had experience (T, 199). 


When I give the preference to one set of argu- 
ments above another, I do nothing but decide 
from my feeling concerning the superiority of their 
influence (T, 103). 
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Never are Hume’s indictments of reason sterner. 
Usually he is reserved, cautious, and totally un- 
inclined to speak about irrationalism, or even 
about unreliability. And he repeatedly empha- 
sizes the point that his arguments are intended 
to show that “there can be no demonstrative 
arguments to prove, that those instances, of which 
we have had no experience, resemble those, of 
which we have had experience” (T, 89; all italics 
his). Apparently Hume’s interpreters and critics 
have found it all too tempting to seize on pas- 
sages such as the above pair and declare them 
exhibitions of a philosophy of irrationalism. But 
this entirely misses his point. His theses are antt- 
rationalist, never irrationalist. 


2. Hume’s Sections on Induction 


Hume entitles his most extensive and concen- 
trated sections on induction — both located in 
the Enquiry (IV-V)— “Sceptical Doubts con- 
cerning the Operations of the Understanding” 
and “Sceptical Solution of these Doubts.”! In 
these sections the received view has always inter- 
preted Hume as proclaiming his scepticism con- 
cerning the external problem. This interpretation 
is perfectly illustrated by Wesley Salmon: 


It is well known that Hume’s answer to this prob- 
lem was essentially skeptical. ... Hume’s position 
can be summarized succinctly: We cannot justify 
any kind of ampliative inference. If it could be 
justified deductively it would not be ampliative. 
It cannot be justified nondemonstratively because 
that would be viciously circular. It seems, then, 
that there is no way in which we can extend our 
knowledge to the unobserved. We have, to be sure, 
many beliefs about the unobserved, and in some of 
them we place great confidence. Nevertheless, they 
are without rational justification of any kind! 9 


We consider this interpretation entirely mistaken. 
Neither of Hume’s sections either raises the 
external problem or argues for a sceptical answer 
to it. Each section is divided into two parts (IV,1, 
IV. 2, V.1, V.2); the first three of these four 
subsections constitute the core of his “critique” 


8 An important linguistic point about Eighteenth Century usage of “scepticism” has been made by Mary Shaw 
Kuypers. (Studies in the Eighteenth Century Background of Hume’s Empiricism [New York, 1966], Pt. II. iv, esp. 


pp- 85f.) She offers evidence to show that there is 


“a curious identification of scientific method with scepticism’ as 


early as Locke and that “Hume subscribed to it.” She also suggests that Hume's full acceptance of empiricism and 
rejection of rationalism is closely tied to the usage of “scepticism’’ in his philosophy. Obviously the traditional reading 
of Hume would have been quite different had he entitled his section on induction ‘‘Scientific Doubts concerning the 
Operations of the Understanding.” But it would have been a more apt title. 

9 The Foundations of Scientific Inference (Pittsburgh, 1966), pp. 7, 11. 
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of induction. Their structure and major conten- 
tions may be outlined as follows: 


(IV. 1) Demonstrative reasoning (a priori reason- 
ing), which is purely a product of the understand- 
ing, cannot from its own resources alone prove 
matters of fact. 

(IV. 2) Inductive reasoning (factual reasoning) is 
not a product of the understanding and cannot 
provide the logical necessity which uniquely char- 
acterizes demonstrative reasoning. 

(V. 1) Inductive reasoning is not a product of the 
understanding (the source or “principle” of a priori 
reasoning) but rather is a product of custom (the 
source or “principle” of factual reasoning). 


It is important to note that this reconstruction 
locates the unity of Hume’s subsections in his 
arguments concerning the scope and limits of the 
faculty of understanding. Our interpretation 
thus accords well with his section title, “Sceptical 
Doubts concerning the operations of the Under- 
standing.” But now we must demonstrate that 
these reconstructions are accurate. Since our 
interpretation of IV.2 will undoubtedly prove 
the most controversial, “we shall first treat the less 
troublesome sub-sections, beginning with V. 1. 

The following excerpts from Subsection V. 1 
capture Hume’s most typical arguments for a 
“sceptical solution” of his earlier “doubts”: 


[34]-..in all reasonings from experience, there 
is a step taken by the mind which is not supported 
by any argument or process of the understand- 
ing... 

[36] The conclusions which [Reason] draws from 
considering one circle are the same which it would 
form upon surveying all the circles in the universe. 
But no man, having seen only one body move after 
being impelled by another, could infer that every 
other body will move after a like impulse. All in- 
ferences from experience, therefore, are effects of 
custom, not of reasoning. 

[38] What, then, is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? A simple one; though, it must be con- 
fessed, pretty remote from the common theories of 
philosophy. All belief of matter of fact or real 
existence is derived merely from some object, pre- 
sent to the memory or senses, and a customary 
conjunction between that and some other object. 


That inductive reasoning is based on custom 
rather than on the understanding is clearly the 
point of these largely psychological contentions. 
Notice that nowhere does Hume raise the exter- 
nal problem and that the “sceptical solution” of 
his earlier doubts can in no way be construed as 


a 


a sceptical solution of the external problem (cÈ 
also T, I. iv. 1). 

The absence of the external problem is also 
evident in Subsection IV, 1, which constitutes the 
first part of Hume’s “sceptical doubts” concern- 
ing the understanding. Here are his most typical 
contentions in this subsection: 


[21] That the sun will not rise tomorrow is no 
less intelligible a proposition, and implies no more 
contradiction than the affirmation, that it vill rise. 
We should in vain, therefore, attempt to demon- 
strate its falsehood. Were it demonstratively false, 
it would imply a contradiction.... 

[23]... knowledge of [a causal] relatiom is not. 
in any instance, attained by reasonings ¢ priori; 
but arises entirely from experience, ...nor can our 
reason, unassisted by experience, ever draw any 
inference concerning real existence and matter of 
fact. 

[25] ...every effect is a distinct event irom its 
cause. It could not, therefore, be discovered in the 
cause, and the first invention or conception of it, 
a priori, must be entirely arbitrary. 


The movement of Hume’s thought in tris sub- 
section is to the conclusion that demorstrative 
reasoning, which is purely a product of the 
understanding, cannot be employed tc prove 
matters of fact, since factual knowledg= arises 
“entirely from experience” and never « priori. 
Again, nowhere is the external problem raised 
and nowhere is there exhibited any scepticism 
concerning the foundations of factual reasoning 
in general. Hume's “sceptical doubts” center 
solely on the scope and powers of the under- 
standing (the faculty of a priori reasoning), not 
on the justifiability of inductive reasoninz. 

We must now consider the passages in Subsec- 
tion IV. 2, where Hume has always been thought 
to raise most directly the external problem and 
also to manifest his sceptical leanings. Against 
the received view, we shall argue that the follow- 
ing reconstruction of this subsection both in- 
cludes Hume’s major lines of argument and 
excludes no major point of his concern: Neither 
demonstrative nor inductive reasoning can be 
employed successfully to provide a proo; of the 
supposition that the future will be conformable 
to the past. Since this supposition carnot be 
proved, it cannot legitimately serve as a1 inter- 
mediary which certifies the understanding to 
arrive at inductive inferences which are charac- 
terized by logical necessity. There also szems tc 
be no other logical connecting medium which 
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so certifies the understanding. Accordingly, in- 
ductive reasoning is not a product of the under- 
standing and cannot provide the logical necessity 
which uniquely characterizes demonstrative 
reasoning. We contend that the following set of 
passages is sufficient, without introducing either 
textual distortion or rearrangement of order, to 
confirm this reconstruction. 


The Problem Outlined: 


[28] I shall content myself, in this section, with 
an easy task, and shall pretend only to give a 
negative answer to the question here proposed. I 
say then, that, even after we have experience of the 
operations of cause and effect, our conclusions 
from that experience are not founded on reason- 
ing, or any process of the understanding. 


[29] [Why past] experience should be extended 
to future times ...is the main question on which 
I would insist. The bread, which I formerly ate, 
nourished me;...but does it follow, that other 
bread must also nourish me at another time... ? 
The consequence seems nowise necessary. .. . [There 
is] an inference which wants to be explained.... 
There is required a medium, which may enable the 
mind to draw such an inference, if indeed it be 
drawn by reasoning and argument. What that 
medium is, I must confess, passes my comprehen- 
sion.... 

[30] [The demand is for a] connecting proposi- 
tion or intermediate step, which supports the 
understanding in this conclusion. 


Connecting Proposition not Provable 
Demonstratively: 


[30] That there are no demonstrative arguments 
in the case seems evident; since it implies no 
contradiction that the course of nature may 
change.... 


Connecting Proposition not Provable Inductively: 


[go] All our experimental conclusions proceed 
upon the supposition that the future will be con- 
formable to the past. To endeavor, therefore, the 
proof of this last supposition by probable argu- 
ments, or arguments regarding existence, must be 
evidently going in a circle, and taking that for 
granted, which is the very point in question. 


No Other Logical Connecting Medium Apparent: 


[31] [If any causal or inductive] conclusion were 
formed by reason, it would be as perfect at first, 
and upon one instance, as after ever so long a 
course of experience. But the case is far otherwise. 


[g2] The question still recurs, on what process 
of argument this inference is founded? Where is 
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the medium?...the inference is not intuitive, 
neither is it demonstrative....To say it is experi- 
mental, is begging the question. ...no enquiry has 
yet been able to remove my difficulty. ... 


Conclusion: 

[33] ...it is not reasoning which engages us to 
suppose the past resembling the future, and to 
expect similar effects from causes which are, to 
appearance, similar. This is the proposition which 
I intended to enforce in the present section. 


The question may be raised whether our recon- 
struction does justice to certain celebrated pas- 
sages which the received view habitually associates 
with the external problem, especially those pas- 
sages where Hume appears to speak of the circu- 
lar, question-begging character of induction if 
used to justify itself — e.g., the above excerpts 
from §§ 30 and 32 (cf. also T, 89). Adherents of 
the received view focus on these passages because 
they believe that Hume’s treatment of the “sup- 
position” that the future will resemble the past 
manifests a sceptical concern with the external 
problem. They rightly point out that Hume con- 
cludes that neither demonstrative argument nor 
factual argument can substantiate this supposi- 
tion. Nonetheless, Hume’s argument cannot be 
construed as an expression of a request for a 
non-circular demonstration of the rational justi- 
fiability of the entire institution of inductive 
reasoning. Rather, he is simply asking for a non- 
circular justification of the supposition that the 
future will conform to the past. He issues such a 
demand not in order to bring into question the 
institution of induction, even though the institu- 
tion can, of course, be plausibly construed as 
resting on such a principle of uniformity. Rather, 
he issues the demand in order to bring into 
question the rationalistic assumption that factual 
reasoning is characterized, at least in some cases, 
by logical necessity. And this demand expresses 
the substance of his sceptical doubts concerning 
the understanding. More precisely, Hume de- 
mands, with sceptical intent, only a justification 
of the assumption that the future will be con- 
formable to the past; he does so because rational- 
istically inclined thinkers must assume this or 
some similar principle, as a “medium,” in order 
to ground their view that causal inferences can 
be drawn with the force of logical necessity. 
Hume is merely arguing that this assumption is 
unwarranted, not that the institution of induc- 
tion is unwarranted. 
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Our overall conclusion may still be resisted. 
Some will claim that our interpretation is too 
paradoxical; it seems to do violence to the 
robustness and the insightfulness of Hume's 
“critique” of induction. Our counter to such an 
objection is to turn the objection upon its own 
adherents. We think contrary arguments ad- 
vanced by the received view are appreciably 
more paradoxical and less compatible with 
Hume’s major philosophical objectives. Are we 
to believe that the most influential figure in 
modern empiricism, who wrote a Treatise using 
the empirical method, binds himself to a pro- 
cedure whose conclusions cannot be given 
“rational justification of any kind” (Salmon) and 
which he sceptically denounces as having “no 
rational and no empirical justification whatever” 
(Will)? Kneale and Popper, similarly, would 
have us believe that Hume — who wrote specifi- 
cally to overcome the errors and methodological 
confusions in all previous philosophy — thought 
that neither he nor any other philosopher was 
able to overcome irrationalism. Popper and 
Will, in addition, place Hume’s estimate of his 
own philosophy on the level purely of animal 
faith — a stunning conclusion about the author 
of the Dialogues and the Natural History of 
Religion, two books where “reasoning” by animal 
faith is repeatedly reprimanded. And surely the 
accounts by Bennett and Kneale sound strange 
to one who recalls Hume’s discussion of superior 
degrees of inductive evidence in the Enquiry 
and of proper inductive analogy in the Dialogues 
—both of which conclude with the observation 
that “a wise man proportions his belief to the 
[inductive] evidence” (EHU, § 87; cf. D, ID). It 
would seem to us, then, that the greater onus of 
proof is on these overbearingly paradoxical inter- 
pretations, for each of them denies what Hume 
is most concerned to affirm: the inductive 
method as used in science is the sole method for 
putting philosophy on the road to well-grounded 
truth. 


We conclude that the reconstruction of 
Hume's views presented in Argument IT is incor- 
rect, for it is based on the mistaken notion that 
Hume raises the external problem and argues 
for a sceptical answer to it. 


i 


We can now advance to an investigation of 
Argument I, where Hume’s commitment to stan- 
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dards for the resolution of internal problems of 
justification assumes prominence. If the initial 
premiss of this argument is taken as a correct 
depiction of Hume’s views, it would be difficult 
to evade the attribution to Hume of the conclu- 
sion of Argument I: No inductive conclusion 
can be rationally justified. But the first premiss 
seriously misconstrues Hume’s position. The 
premiss may be divided into two distinct claims: 
(A) All factual beliefs are based solely on mstinct, 
(B) No factual beliefs are based on justifying 
reasons. Generally adherents of the received view 
attribute (B) to Hume because they assume that 
he argues for (A). But Hume never argues that 
factual beliefs are based solely on instiact. He 
does indeed believe that all factual beliefs are 
based on instinct, but he also regards some 
factual beliefs as additionally based on what are 
today commonly called “jusitfying reasoms.” We 
suggested in Section I, and shall now argue, 
against the received view, that Hume expressly 
commits himself, without inconsistency, z0 what 
we would today call “rational inductive proce- 
dures.” Our argument consists in showing: (1) 
that there are at least five prominent fea-ures of 
his philosophy which appeal directly to the dis- 
tinction between mere factual belief and justified 
factual belief and which provide criteria for 
distinguishing the two; (2) that Hume’s commit- 
ment to these criteria is perfectly compatible 
with his psychological thesis that all faccual be- 
liefs are based on instinct. 


I. Hume’s Criteria of Justified Belief 

First, Hume’s section “Rules by which to judge 
of causes and effects” (T, I. iii. 15) is expressly 
constructed to provide inductive methods for 
justifying and eliminating causal beliefs. His 
intention is to “fix some general rules, br which 
we may know when [causes and effects] really are 
so” (I, 173). These Rules clearly indicate that 
the correctness of causal inference is a matter of 
objective support and does not depend on custom 
or animal faith or observers who acquire “eelings 
of determination. When judgment conflicts with 
errant imagination, says Hume, we must >bserve 
“some general rules, by which we ought to regu- 
late our judgment concerning causes and effects” 
(T, 149; our italics). Since satisfaction of the 
warranting conditions provides all the evidence 
needed for the verification of causal statements, 
“instinctual” feelings of expectation add nothing 
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essential and might even be misleading or mis- 
taken (cf. Rule 6, 174 and also 149). 

Second, Hume’s section “Of the probability of 
chances” (T, I. iii. 11) inquires whether inductive 
arguments have degrees of evidence, some being 
superior to others. He begins by suggesting that 
we 


distinguish human reason into three kinds, viz, 
that from knowledge, from proofs, and from proba- 
bilities. By knowledge, I mean the assurance aris- 
ing from the [a priori] comparison of ideas. By 
proofs, those arguments, which are deriv’d from 
the relation of cause and effect, and which are 
entirely free from doubt and uncertainty. By 
probability, that evidence, which is still attended 
with uncertainty. (T, 124, first italics ours; cf. 
EHU, Section VI, fn. 1.) 


He goes on to argue that there exists a “grada- 
tion from probabilities to proofs” which is in 
“many cases insensible” (i.e., undetectable) even 
though it is easy to see the “difference betwixt 
kinds of evidence” when widely varying experi- 
ences and types of generalization are compared 
(T, 131; cf EHU, § 87). These distinctions, 
coupled with his section on Rules, provide the 
basic criteria offered by Hume for the resolution 
of internal problems of justification. 

Third, in his important section “Of the proba- 
bility of causes” (T, I. iii. 12), Hume indicates 
that whenever the source of some event is secret, 
unobserved, or unknown, we should proceed on 
the hypothesis that the event fits a pattern of 
causal uniformity, even if we are disposed to 
believe otherwise (T, 132f; EHU, §§ 47, 67f). 
“Deliberation” is said to properly displace “habi- 
tual determinations”: 


[In deliberation] we commonly take knowingly 
into consideration the contrariety of past events; 
we compare the different sides of the contrariety, 
and carefully weigh the experiments, which we 
have on each side: Whence we may conclude, that 
our reasonings of this kind arise not directly from 
the habit, but in an oblique manner (T, 133). 


Hume recommends the application of his Rules 
in such circumstances and, contrary to Bennett’s 
interpretation, explicitly develops an account of 
hypothesis and “non-credulous, tentative, interro- 
gative predictions”: 
The circumstance, on which the effect depends, is 
frequently involved in other circumstances; which 
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are foreign and extrinsic. The separation of it 
often requires great attention, accuracy, and sub- 
tility (EHU, § 84n). 


Fourth, Hume makes a general distinction be- 
tween experientially or inductively well-grounded 
beliefs and those which are purely artificial or 
associational. He takes the difference to rest in 
wide, varied acquaintance, as distinct from 
limited acquaintance. The reflective life of wide 
experince is able to test customs and displace 
them with more adequately grounded beliefs 
(T, 118, 133). Hume expresses this point by say- 
ing that mere belief produced by the imagination 
is capricious and must be supplemented by 
application of general rules of judgement (T, 
149). Kemp Smith has well captured Hume’s 
point: E 


Hume’s position is not that custom (or habit) as 
such is king: it has no manner of right to lay 
claim to any such dignity. It is experience—and 
custom only in so far as it conforms to and is the 
outcome of experience—which is and ought to be 
the ultimate court of appeal! 


It must not be thought that Hume’s normative 
views in regard to the justification and correction 
of belief come only as late as the Rules section 
of the Treatise or in the superficial form of an 
ad hoc appendix. Such standards prevail through- 
out his philosophy. The Treatise is subtitled An 
Attempt to introduce the experimental Method 
of Reasoning into Moral Subjects and is intended 
as a whole to be an inductive science of man. 
The Enquiry mirrors the Treatise in this regard 
and applies inductive standards in sections which 
introduce new subjects—most notably in the dis- 
cussion of miracles. And the Dialogues appeal to 
such standards throughout. 

Fifth, Hume has an often overlooked but 
nonetheless instructive theory of education. He 
generally uses the word “education” in a nega- 
tive way so that it not only carries a force of 
disapproval but also bears the meaning of “in- 
doctrination.” In the Treatise Hume says that 
the teaching of other people often “commands 
our assent beyond what experience will justify” 
(113) and then comments that 


... education is an artificial and not a natural 
cause, and as its maxims are frequently contrary 
to reason [factual reason], and even to themselves 
in different times and places, it is never on that 


10 The Philosophy of David Hume (New York, 1966), p. 382. 
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account recogniz’d by philosophers; tho in reality 
it be built almost on the same foundation of 
custom and repetition as our reasonings from causes 
and effects (T, 117; our italics), 


By “recogniz’d” Hume means “assented to”; 
acceptance of the maxims of education is nothing 
less than acquiescence to uncritical assumptions. 
In his Natural History of Religion the fancies 
and customs of primitive belief are called the 
“prejudices of education” and are opposed 
throughout the book to what we would today 
ordinarily call, and what he does in fact there 
refer to as, rational inquiry. As we might ex- 
pect, Hume opposes experience to education and 
proposes experience as the corrective of the 
dangers of education. 


2. The Compatibility of Psychological Explana- 
tion and Rational Justification 

On the basis of the above five considerations, 
both the crucial first premiss and the conclusion 
of Argument I seem plainly to be misrepresenta- 
tions. Why, then, woyld anyone maintain that 
Argument I presents an accurate reconstruction 
of an argument in Hume’s philosophy? The 
justification offered by adherents of the received 
view generally takes the following form: Since 
for Hume all factual beliefs are based solely on 
instinct, and thus not on rational faculties, he 
has systematically excluded all possibility that 
such beliefs could be based on justifying reasons. 
Accordingly, despite any endorsement he may 
give to inductive standards, he is not entitled to 
the adoption of such standards. In short, Hume’s 
psychology commits him to premiss (1) of Argu- 
ment I, and this, in turn, commits him to the 
conclusion of Argument I. 

This reconstruction might be found acceptable 
if premiss (1) were an accurate depiction of 
Hume’s views. But it is not. Hume never argues 
that all factual beliefs are based solely on instinct 
and not on justifying reasons. To his way of 
thinking, it is'no wise incompatible that a given 
factual belief may be based on instinct and on 
justifying reasons as well. All factual beliefs are 
based on instinct; some factual beliefs addition- 
ally satisfy criteria which render them justified. 
The former thesis is psychological, the latter 
logical. According to Hume's psychology all 
operations of human imagination are instinctual. 
Some conclusions reached by imagination (but 
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not all) additionally satisfy inductive criteria of 
extensive observation and experience (T, 108, 
149, 225). Hume clearly believes that satisfaction 
of such additional specifications is a nec 

condition of any justified factual belief (cf. T, 84, 
89, 173f; EHU, §§ 36n, 84n). As previously 
established, the imagination must often be sup- 
plemented or corrected by general rules which 
are employed by the faculty of judgment (T, 
147-49). This fact prompts Hume to proclaim 
that one can reason “justly and naturally” or 
only “naturally” (T, 225f). Finally, it should be 
noticed that we are not arguing that Hume aban- 
dons his account of causal and psychological 
determinism, whereby custom is sovereign. As 
might be expected of one who holds a compati- 
bilist account of freedom and determinism, 
Hume finds causal explanations compatible with 
and not destructive of what we now commonly 
call “rational justifications.” It is precisely this 
point that the received view neglects, yet without 
understanding it one really cannot begin to 
understand Hume’s larger philosophical enter- 
prise, including his sections on induction. 

We conclude that the reconstruction of Hume's 
views presented in Argument I is incorrect, for 
it is based on the mistaken notion that Hume 
defends the view that all factual beliefs are based 
solely on instinct and not on justifying reasons. 


IV 


An interesting philosophical question might 
yet be raised. Though Hume does not concern 
himself with the external problem, one might 
still wonder whether an empiricist philosophy 
such as Hume’s could, without inconsistency, mus- 
ter the resources to resolve this problem. For this 
reason it might be thought important to show 
that Hume’s philosophy is not powerless to re- 
solve the external problem and hence that it is 
not powerless to provide, fully within empiricist 
boundaries, a suitable philosophical foundation 
for his well developed views on inductive stan- 
dards and internal problems of justification. 
Such a resolution of the external problem would 
provide a general foundation for the logical rules 
Hume uses as criteria to distinguish between 
reasoning merely “naturally” and reasoning 
“justly and naturally.” Once the interpretation 
that Hume argues for a sceptical approach to the 


1t From Hume on Religion, ed. by Richard Wollheim (New York, 1964), pp. 32, 96. 
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external problem has been subverted, it is not 
difficult to show, we think, that his empiricism is 
capable of directly confronting this problem and, 
with complete consistency, taking any one of 
several plausible paths toward its resolution. 
That this latitude exists can be seen by consider- 
ing two recently influential treatments of the tra- 
ditional problem of induction: (1) Dissolution 
Arguments, (2) Pragmatic Justification Argu- 
ments. It is significant that most of the philoso- 
phers we cite below as representative of these 
approaches comfortably label themselves empiri- 
cists and even Humean. 

(1) Dissolution or pseudo-problem arguments 
are in no respect incompatible with Hume’s 
philosophy. Proponents of this approach main- 
tain both that one cannot coherently ask whether 
inductive procedures are rational and that the 
traditional problem is one whose resolution 
comes only through dissolution. Both Antony 
Flew and A. J. Ayer have so argued. Both cor- 
rectly see the compatibility of this approach with 
the broader perspective of Hume’s empiricism. 
They are mistaken only in thinking that Hume is 
a sceptic whose scepticism needs correction. Flew, 
for example, erroneously interprets Hume to be 
raising the traditional problem of induction and 
objects that “this is tantamount to enquiring 
what reason there is for insisting that our expec- 
tations should be shaped by experience. This 
insistence just is rational. There can be no sense 
in asking for any further or more ultimate reason 
why.” 2 Flew rightly believes his own dissolution 
perfectly compatible with Hume’s empiricism. 
He wrongly thinks this answer would save Hume 
from. scepticism. On our view, Hume needs no 
salvation. But had he been concerned with the 
external problem, he might well have taken the 
course recommended by Flew. Much the same 
can be said concerning A. J. Ayer, who rightly 
believes that he need not sacrifice his empiricist 
principles while taking the dissolution approach. 
In The Problem of Knowledge he quickly dis- 
misses what he takes to be Hume’s problem of 
induction and remarks, while speaking of the 
inductive sceptic in general, that 


12 Hume’s Philosophy of Belief (London, 1961), p. 89. 
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his demand for justification is such that it is neces- 
sarily true that it cannot be met. But here again it 
is a bloodless victory. When it is understood that 
there logically could be no court of superior juris- 
diction, it hardly seems troubling that inductive 
reasoning should be left, as it were, to act as judge 
in its own cause.3 


There has been an unfortunate tendency 
among many adherents of the dissolution ap- 
proach to flail away at Hume on the pretense 
that he has generated a pseudo-problem by 
severely restricting the term “reason” and then 
asking whether the institution of inductive 
reasoning is reasonable. We have seen that Hume 
does indeed restrict the term “reason” but that 
he never proceeds to call the entire institution 
of inductive reasoning into question. Once this 
matter has been clarified, we can see that 
Hume might himself argue the line taker, for 
example by P. F. Strawson (who is often taken to 
be arguing against Hume): 

What reason have we to place reliance on inductive 

procedures? ... It is our hgbit to form expectations 

in this way; but can the habit be rationally justi- 
fied? ... The doubt has its source in a confusion. 

... The demand is that induction should be shown 

to be a rational process; and this turns out to be 

the demand that one kind of reasoning should be 
shown to be another and different kind.14 


Hume, who was principally concerned ta dis- 
criminate inductive reasoning from demonstrative 
reasoning, would easily have felt at home with 
such an argument. What could be more absurd, 
from Hume’s anti-rationalistic perspective, than 
the demand that “one form of reasoning should 
be shown to be another and different kind?” 

(2) Other contemporary neo-Humeans such as 
Reichenbach, Feigl, and Salmon insist on solu- 
tions rather than dissolutions and offer a pragma- 
tic justification, or vindication, of induction. 
They attempt to show that, presuming a desire to 
make correct predictions, one ought to adopt the 
tule of induction. It is rational to adopt this rule, 
they maintain, because it is uniquely suited as a 
means to attain correct prediction. Again, this ap- 
proach is entirely compatible with Hume’s philo- 
sophy. Although its proponents also share the 


13 Cf. The Problem of Knowledge (Baltimore, 1956), p. 75. 
14 Introduction to Logiccl Theory (London, 1952), pp. 249f. We do not suggest that Strawson is arguing against 
Hume. Indeed we think it probable that he is not from his favorable comments about Hume in ‘‘On Justifying Induc- 


tion,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 9 (1958), pp. 208. 
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illusion that Hume ‘held a sceptical position in 
regard to the external problem, they clearly see 
that Hume’s empiricism need not be sacrificed in 
order to escape scepticism. Feigl, speaking of his 
own pragmatic justification of induction, remarks 
that “the conclusion reached may seem only in- 
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finitesimally removed from Hume’s scepticism” 
and that “it is the final point which a consistent 
empiricist must add to his outlook.” 5 Although 
Hume is not a sceptic in the way Feigl implies, he 
might nonetheless have wanted, as a consistent 
empiricist, to add this final point to his outlook. 
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IV. INDIVIDUATION AND NON-IDENTITY: 
A NEW LOOK 


HECTOR-NERI CASTANEDA 


“What is an individual? A very good question. So 
good, in fact, that we should not even try to 
answer it. We could’ assume that being an indi- 
vidual is a primitive concept—that is harmless: 
any sufficiently clear concept can be made primi- 
tive.” Dana Scott, “Advice on Modal Logic,” in 
K. Lambert, ed., Philosophical Problems in Logic 
(Dordrecht, 1970), p. 144. 

“Third [view]: numerical diversity is ultimate. 
This, I think, would be the view of most em- 
piricists if they took the trouble to have a definite 
view.” Bertrand Russell, Human Knowledge: Its 
Scope and Limits (London, 1948), p. 292. 


M? ultimate goal in this essay is to propose 

and defend.a new account of individuation. 
The problem is the ontological one about the in- 
ternal constitution of an individual, if any, not 
the epistemological one about how individuals 
are identified, singled out or referred to. This 
account has been detailed and supported else- 
where.) Here, however, I provide for it a deeper 
ontological foundation by going beyond the 
dominant views and the disputes about indivi- 
duation back to the problem itself. As an inter- 
mediate goal I want to urge, against a very 
widespread belief or assumption to the contrary, 
that the problem of individuation is different 
from the problem of diversity or non-identity. I 
also want to bring into the open air some even 
more widespread and more deeply ingrained 
assumptions behind the views and arguments of 
those philosophers who hold fast and firmly to 
the problem of individuation. Once identified, 
the assumptions are uncompelling. I also submit 
an exegetical hypothesis, which seems to illumi- 


nate old and recent controversies about indivi- 
duation. 

The distinctions I introduce here are only a 
small segment of a set of fundamental ontologi- 
cal structures constitutive of individuals.? Since 
individuals have, for the most part, been taken a3 
ultimates, the study initiated in this essay is the 
inception, so to speak, of an investigation in 
micro-metaphysics, or better, micro-ontology. 
This investigation belongs primarily to the deep 
structure of the “picture” of reality, or world, 
embedded in our ordinary experience and lan- 
guage, i.e., to what Sellars has called in limpid 
phrase the Manifest Image and to the structure 
of canonical languages Quine discusses in Word 
and Object after § 19. Thus we leave open the 
metaphysical question whether or not what really 
is is just systems of whatever fundamental entities 
physics postulates, or systems of unknowable enti- 
ties, so that the entities of the. Manifest, Image 
are in some sense mere phantasmata. In particu- 
lar, we leave it open that abstract entities may in 
some sense be reducible to symbols and/or the 
use of symbols. (Sellars’ and Quine’s invaluable 
contributions to our understanding of the struc- 
ture of the Manifest Image are independent of 
their metaphysical scientific realism.) This is then 
primarily a study in phenomenological ontology. 


I. STANDARD FORMULATION OF THE PROBLEM 
OF INDIVIDUATION 


A typical introduction of the problem of indi- 
viduation is this.3 Consider two so-called identical 


1 See Hector-Neri Castafieda, “Thinking and the Structure of the World,” Philosophia, vol. 4 (1974). This issue con- 
talns the proceedings of the 1972 University of Victoria Conference on Ontology. : 

2 See Appendix 1 at the end of this essay for a list of some problems about the structure of individuals, which 
must be distinguished from each other and from the problems of individuation and of diversity. The problem of 
individuation and the problem of diversity, treated in this essay, as well as other problems mentioned in Appendix.1 
are all ontological. They generate epistemological problems not touched upon here. 

3 See, for instance, Gustav Bergmann, ‘Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Malebranche,” The Review of Meta- 
physics, vol. 10 (1956), reprinted in his Meaning and Existence (Madison, 1960): 189-204, pp. 1gof; Herbert Hoch- 


berg, ‘Things 


and Descriptions,’’ American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 3 (1966), p. 42b.° : 
gl 
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objects, say, two copies of the very first issue 
of Nous, or two indistinguishable billiard balls, 
or two spots on a blackboard that are exactly 
alike. (Customarily spots are introduced for sim- 
plicity, and sometimes also for the very laudable 
purpose of bypassing the issue of phenomenalism. 
Clearly, the issue of phenomenalism is irrelevant 
concerning the problem of individuation, for this 
problem remains unaltered whether we are deal- 
ing with impenetrable material objects, with in- 
terpenetrable physical objects, with coalescible 
sense-data, or with wholly non-spatial indivi- 
duals.) Since more philosophical illumination 
comes forth from more complex examples, let us 
choose as paradigmatic objects two identical 
copies of the very first issue of Nous. For con- 
venience of reference, let us call them Nous-A 
and Nous-B. 

We have, then, Nous-A and Nous-B. They have 
the same size, the same shape, the same colors on 
the covers and the same colors inside, the same 
texture of paper, the same text on corresponding 
pages, the same relations among their respective 
parts, and so on and so forth. Whether we are 
Nominalists or not we can agree that they all 
have their qualities and internal relations of 
parts in common. The Platonists or other Con- 
cept-realists would go on to explain that Nous-4 
and Nous-B are, as we ordinarily say, identical 
by virtue of the same universals being instan- 
tiated in each of them. But, the philosopher 
introducing the problem of individuation asks at 
this juncture, what accounts for the numerical 
difference between Nous-A and Nous-B? 

On the standard formulation of the problem 
of individuation this problem is identified with 
the problem of accounting for numerical differ- 
ence. But what is numerical difference? This 
question is not often asked. Nevertheless, we 
must ask it, and we must insist that its answer 
not so much begs no question against this or that 
proposed solution, but that the answer clarifies 
the problem so that it can provide a framework 
for the search for a solution. 

The usual understanding of the numerical dif- 
ference between Nous-4A and Nous-B is that they 
have their non-relational properties and many re- 
lational ones in common, that they differ primarily 
in their position in space at a given time, that 
they are both individuals. Their numerical dif- 
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ference is conceived to be their difference as indi- 
viduals that fall under the same species, or 
classifications. One difficulty in being precise 
about numerical difference lies of course in not 
prejudging the role of position in spacetime, i.e., 
the role of spatiotemporal relations. Indepen- 
dently of whether these relations individuate or 
not, it would be questionbegging to define 
numerical identity as the difference between two 
individuals that share all their properties, rela- 
tional or otherwise. The net result, however, is 
that the problem is obscurely posed, mixing indi- 
viduality, diversity, and plurality.‘ 

The expressions “numerical identity” and 
“numerical difference” are responsible for a large 
amount of confusion surrounding the problem of 
individuation. Thus, I propose that we take a 
new, unprejudiced look at the ontological prob- 
lems lurking in the above contrast between 
Nous-A and Nous-B. 


JI. NUMBER, DIVERSITY, AND INDIVIDUATION 


Nous-A and Nous-B are two individuals, Each 
one is an individual. Even if the other disap- 
peared, each one is an individual, a possessor of 
properties, whether qualities or not, and itself 
not a property. Thus, if we are not to take 
the individuality of Nous-A and Nous-B as primi- 
tive, then we have the ontological problem of 
providing an account of their individuality. 
That is, we must describe that ingredient or 
structure in Nous-A that makes Nous-A an indi- 
vidual, i.e., constitutes the individuality of 
Nous-A. Similarly for Nous-B. But this genuine 
problem of individuation has nothing to do with 
the contrast between Nous-A and Nous-B. The 
distinctness or diversity that creates a problem 
about individuality is the contrast between indi- 
viduals and non-individuals, and it has nothing 
to do with a plurality of individuals. 

Of course, Nouse-A differs from Nous-B. And 
it is perfectly clear that this difference is not to 
be taken as primitive. It must be accounted for. 
“But what are we to account for now? Let us be 
clear on the data. The difference between Nous-A 
and Nous-B is the difference between two indi- 
viduals of the same species, individuals that have 
many properties in common. But, then, this is 
only a special case of a more general problem, 


4 Gustav Bergmann, "Inclusion, Exemplification, and Inherence in G. E. Moore,” Inquiry, vol. 5 (1962), reprinted 


in his Logic and Reality (Madison, 1964): 


158-170, pp. 1509f. 
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namely: the problem about the diversity between 
any two individuals, regardless of how many 
properties, whether relational or otherwise, they 
have in common. This is the important problem 
of individual differentiation. It is actually a 
special case of the more general problem about 
the diversity between any two entities whatever. 
But this most general problem is most likely one 
that does not admit of a homogeneous solution, 
so that it is perhaps not a unitary problem but 
a conglomerate of problems. One reason for say- 
ing this has to do with the logical paradoxes that 
suggest a hierarchy of properties, so that every 
proposition attributing a relation to certain enti- 
ties requires that such entities be of certain types. 
Thus, perhaps there are no propositions formu- 
lating the diversities between any two entities 
whatever. On the other hand, the problem of 
individual differentiation is guaranteed a solu- 
tion in principle, since the diversities at issue all 
hold between entities of exactly the same type. 
This is a complicated matter that cannot in the 
end be ignored, but here it can be left in abey- 
ance. ° 

At any rate, number has nothing to do with 
individuation as such. It has a lot to do, how- 
ever, with differentiation between entities, regard- 
less of their ontological type. Hence, to formulate 
the problem of individuation as that of account- 
ing for the numerical diversity between indivi- 
duals, as in the case of Nous-A and Nous-B, is to 
conflate or leave unseparated the genuine prob- 
lem. of individuation and the problem of indi- 
vidual differentiation. But we must insist on the 
separation of the problems. 

In order to nail down the important differen- 
tiation between the two problems, let us note 
some immediate corollaries. First, to repeat, the 
numerical difference between two individuals is 
only a special case of the numerical difference 
between, or plurality involving, any two entities 
whatsoever. Hence, numerical difference literally 
understood has nothing directly to do either with 
the problem of individuation or with the prob- 
lem of individual differentiation. Second, even if 
there were, perhaps only per impossibile, just one 
individual in the world, so that in a sense there 
would be no problem about individual plurality, 
there would still be a problem of individuation, 
namely: the problem of accounting for the indi- 
viduality of that lone individual. Third, in a 


world in which any two particulars differed by 
at least one quality or some non-spatiotemporal 
relationships, there would still be a problem 
about the individuation of those individuals. 
Thus, I am in sharp disagreement with Gustav 
Bergmann when in his latest book he declares: 


The problem to which we have now turned is 
individuation. In a world in which no two ordi- 
nary objects have exactly the same [ordinary, i.e. 
non-spatiotemporal] properties it doesn’t arise. Or, 
if you please, its solution is obvious.5 


In fairness to Bergmann it must be said that half 
of what he means is actually true. Since he blends 
the problem of individuation with the problem 
of individual differentiation, his problem of 
individuation is the composite of both problems. 
Thus, he is of course right in so far as his claim 
involves the assertion that in such a world the 
problem of individual differentiation has an ob- 
vious solution. My disagreement focuses both on 
Bergmann’s blending of the two problems and 
on the part of his claim pertaining to individua- 
tion proper. 

A note of caution is pertinent at this juncture. 
Even though the problems of individuation and 
of differentiation are different, their difference 
does not preclude that an ontological theory 
assigns to them the very same solution. In a way, 
this is what the standard bare particular view 
does. So my ultimate point is twofold: (a) that 
the standard bare particular view is censurably 
naive, because (b) it identifies the solutions tc 
our two problems without attempting to provide 
the argument unmitigatedly required for such 
identification. As usual, here too a failure to 
make the necessary distinctions ontologically 
grounds a sin of omission. 


ILI. INDIvIDUATION AND INDISGERNIBILITY OF 
IDENTICALS 


By the preceding third corollary it is clear both 
that the principle of the indiscernibility of iden- 
ticals and that the principle of the identity of 
indiscernibles (sometimes called Leibniz’s law) 
are exactly what their names indicate: principles 
about identity, and, hence, principles belonging 
to the problem of differentiation. But they are 
not principles pertaining to the problem of indi- 
viduation. Again, these two principles may, or 


5 Gustav Bergmann, Realism: A Critique of Brentano and Meinong (Madison, Milwaukee, and London, 1970), p. 23. 
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must, apply to entities other than individuals. 
But even if they do not both apply to all entities, 
so that the indiscernibility of identicals (or, by 
contraposition, the diversity of the discernibles) 
only applied to individuals, they together, or 
alone, provide no account of individuality, but 
only of plurality. 

Consequently, we must reject the very founda- 
tion of certain discussions ostensibly about indi- 


viduation. That is, regardless of how informative . 


certain discussions said to be of individuation are, 
we must reject the issue that engendered them. I 
refer in particular to those disputes about (a) 
whether relations individuate or not, and those 
about (b) whether a thing is individuated by a 
property or a set of properties that it uniquely 
has. The authors who defend the affirmative 
answer to one or the other of these questions 
correctly point out, respectively, that asymmetric 
relations differentiate the two terms of the rela- 
tion, and that uniquely characterizing properties 
do differentiate one entity from any other. But 
they erroneously in my opinion think that such 
relations and such properties make the entities 
in question individuals. In particular, they err in 
thinking that their arguments refute those who, 
like Gustav Bergmann on one side, and Rein- 
hardt Grossmann and Willard Van Orman 
Quine, on another, take bare particulars as indi- 
viduating. Whatever the keenness of the critics’ 
observations about diversity may be, no amount 
of such observations solves the problem of indi- 
viduation. 

` On the ‘other hand, those who defend the 
negative answer to questions (a) and (b) correctly 
see ‘that the adduced facts of diversity do not 
touch the problem of individuation. But often 
their insight is blurred by their not untangling 
the problem of individuation from that of dif- 
ferentiation. 

But the problems are also fused by the oppon- 
ents of bare particulars who hold that the 
diversity of the discernibles solves the problem 
of individuation. A most intriguing case is that 
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of Herbert Hochberg who comes remarkably close 
to distinguishing the two problems, but swiftly 
returns to their fusion. A representative text, 
within a very lucid article, is this, with my 
labeling: 


[(a)] Or, to put it another way, the problem of 
individuation need not be thought of as the quest 
for unique ingredients of objects. 

[(b)] Rather, we can consider it as specifying con- 

ditions that will hold if and only if there are two 

objects.7 [my italics.] 

Statement (a) is brilliant, but unfortunately it is 
not the statement it would appear to be outside 
its context with (b). Hochberg is precisely join- 
ing issues with Bergmann: his problem of 
individuation is the very hybrid problem of 
Bergmann’s—but he is looking at it from the 
side of differentiation, whereas Bergmann is look- 
ing at it from the side of individuation. Hoch- 
berg did not notice, as (b) shows, that even if 
there were only one individual object in the 
universe, there would be the problem of indivi- 
duation for that object. » 

Bertrand Russell not long ago also proposed a 
solution to the problem of individuation in terms 
of property differences. And his problem, too, 
was the same fusion of genuine individuation 
and differentiation: f 


- “How shall we define the diversity which makes us 
count objects as two in a census?” We may put the 
same [?1] problem in words that look different, 
e.g., “What is meant by ‘a particular’?” or “What 
sort of objects can have proper names?” 3 
Properties, whether relational or not, of course 

differentiate individuals. But some philosophers 

argue that it isin principle possible that different 
individuals need not be discernible, i.e., discern- 

ible in terms of their properties. Specially on a 

relational theory of space and time it is easy to 

conceive of wholly symmetric universes in which 
identical objects are paired at the end of the axes 
of symmetry, and because of the symmetrical 
spatial relationships there seems to be no way 


6 See for instance: V. C. Chappell, ‘‘Particulars Reclothed,” Philosophical Studies, vol. 15 (1964), Pp. bo 4) 


Edwin Allaire, ‘Another Look at Bare Particulars,” Ibid., vol. 16 (1965), pp. 16-21; and J. W. 
tions Individuate?,’’ Ibid., vol. 17 (1966), pp. 65-69. They are all conveniently 


eiland, 
reprinted in Michael J. Loux, ed., 


Universals and Particulars (Garden City, N.Y., 1970): 245-257, and 258-263, respectively. See also the essay by Hoch- 
berg cited above in footnote 3 and the one cited in footnote 7. 
7 Herbert Hochberg, “‘Moore and Russell on Particulars, Relations, and Identity,” in Studies in the Philosophy of 
G. E. Moore, ed. by E. D. Klemke (Chicago, 1969): 155-194, p- 187. Hochberg makes a statement identical-with, or 
ecessaril 


stronger than, (6) on p. 173: “‘Something ‘n 


ily individuates’ when it is logically impossible for two objects ‘to 


have it’.’’ This makes the differentiator a necessarily unique differentiator. 
8 Bertrand Russell, op. cit. in the motto, p. 292. (My italics.) 
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of telling one object apart from its twin. Ex- 
amples of this sort tend to support the view that 
the individuator is in each ordinary individual 
a bare substrate or a bare particular, which is 
either hidden at the core of,!° or is identical 
with, the ordinary individual in question. For 
the opponents of this view examples of that sort 
pose the challenge of showing that the full de- 
scription of each example implies a contradiction. 

At this juncture we must discuss the signifi- 
cance of the possible falsification of the principle 
of the identity of discernibles (whether it is false 
or not.) It is this: if there are in some possible 
world (perhaps the actual one) two individuals 
that have exactly the same spatio-temporal rela- 
tions, then, of course, those two individuals must 
differ from one another by virtue of their having, 
or being, two different individuators. The situa- 
tion is compatible with any two ordinary twins 
in the fully symmetrical universe being different 
from one another by the presence in one of them 
of some item, perhaps a syncategorematic ingre- 
dient, which is not a property, and which is not, 
besides, what makes the twin containing it an 
individual. In short, the problem of individua- 
tion is different from the problem of diversity: 
even if it is false that indiscernibles (by properties) 
are identical, such indiscernibles may be different 
from another by something other than what 
makes them individuals. 


` 


IV. THE GRAND ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT 
INDIVIDUATION 


We have just pointed out how the individuator 
of an ordinary individual, i.e., what accounts for 
the individuality of the individual in question, 
need not be also what differentiates that indivi- 
dual from any other individual, let alone any 
other entity. This is a very heterodox point. A 
huge majority of the discussions and disputes 
about the problem of individuation, from Aris- 
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totle (some 2300 years ago) to Gustav Bergmann 
and his students (still going on),!2 have openly 
assumed that: 


(GAi.1) The individuator of an ordinary indivi- 
dual is peculiar or unique to that indivi- 
dual. (As a special case of this assumption 
there is the view that the individuator of 
an ordinary individual is the ordinary 
individual itself.) 

Evidently, if the individuator of an ordinary 
thing is unique to this thing, then that indivi- 
duator differentiates the thing in question from 
any other thing. Thus, if Nous-A and Nous-B are 
individuated by different individuators, then 
Nous-A and Nous-B are automatically diverse. 

This grand assumption (GAi.1) is at the bottom 
of the traditional fusion of the problem of indi- 
viduation with the problem of differentiation. 
Therefore, in the light of the above arguments 
for the separation of these two problems, we 
must urge the abandonment of (GAi.1). Of course, 
we must hasten to explain, (GAi.1) is not yet 
ruled out as a thesis to be argued for. 

Now, assumption (GAi.1) does not include the 
demand that the individuator of an ordinary 
individual be a property, i.e. a universal, or 
some other type of abstract entity, or for that 
matter a non-abstract entity but an individual. 
There are apparently some philosophers who 
have simply taken (GAi.1) for granted and have 
proceeded to assume that individuators are pro- 
perties. A case in point is Hochberg. Another is 
Boethius, who claimed that: 


For were it permitted to fabricate a name, I would 
call that certain quality, singular and incommuni- 
cable to any other subsistent [my italics], by its 
fabricated name, so that the form of what is pro- 
posed would become clearer. For let the incom- 
municable property [again my italics] of Plato be 
called “Platonity.” For we can call this quality 
“Platonity” by a fabricated word, in the way in 
which we call the quality of a man “humanity.” 


9 For an interesting discussion of symmetric universes see Max Black, “The Identity of Indiscernibles,”” Mind, vol. 


61 (1953), and A. J. Ayer, 


“The Identity of Indiscernibles,'’ in his Philosophical Essays (London, 1934). Both essays 


are reprinted in the Loux anthology, 204-216 and 217-224, respectively. The difficulties of Black’s examples have never 


been fully exhibited. 


10 This is Bergmann’ s view in the references given in the previous footnotes. 


11 This is the view explicitly advocated by Reinhardt Grossmann in Reflections on Fre, 
1969), pp. 104-107. It is the implicit view, it seems, of works that take set-theoretical m odeli for mo 
ontological significance. It is the view apparently involved in Quine’s project of formulating a canoni 


without sin 


(Evanston, 
c to have 


language 


ege "$ P ulampny 


gular terms at all, whether simple names or definite descriptions, in which all the reference, as contrasted 


with attribution, to particulars is made through quantifiers and variables of quantification. See his Word and Object 


(Cambridge, Mass., 1960) §§ 35-38. 
12 See Appendix No. g at the end of this essay. 
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Therefore, this Platonity is one man’s alone, and 
this not just any one’s, but only Plato’s.... For 
“Plato” points out a one and definite substance and 
property, which cannot come together in another.4 


In recent times, Quine has introduced, in the 
style of Boethius, uniquely instantiable predi- 
cates like “Pegasizes” and “Hector-Neri Castafie- 
dizes.” These predicates are, however, not 
intended by Quine to express an individuating 
property. Such predicates correspond, rather, to 
totally differentiating properties. Quine himself 
prefers not to speak of properties, but with great 
equanimity he does allow himself the talk of 
properties when discussing the relation between 
language and reality. Quine’s ordinary indivi- 
duals are, like Reinhardt Grossmann’s, bare 
particulars.4 

In the preceding sections I have argued that 
the problem of individuation must be distin- 
guished from the problem of differentiation. 
Hence, in the presence of those arguments we 
must insist that if the individuator of an ordi- 
nary object, say, Nous-A is a property which 
Nous-A alone has, then this property must be 
very special, so that it cannot only differentiate 
Nous-A from any other individual but can be- 
sides genuinely account for the individuality of 
Nous-A. 

Spatiotemporal properties seem special enough 
to be taken as individuating. But they appear to 
face some difficulties in that role. For one thing, 
spatiotemporal relations also relate universals, 
and when they do they lack the asymmetry re- 
quire to differentiate the items they relate, It 
might be replied that spatiotemporal relations 
relate properties (or universals) only because they 
relate the individuals instantiating those proper- 
ties. This reply seems to me to be true, but then 
the spatiotemporal relations themselves cannot 
account for individuals being individuals. Given 
a spatiotemporal relation that relates individuals 
and universals, which are which is not, then de- 
termined by the relation itself. Spatiotemporal 
relations may, of course, like all other properties, 
differentiate one individual from others. 

Secondly, if spatiotemporal properties indivi- 
duate ordinary individuals, they do so only by 
assigning to the latter individual places in space 
or individual positions in time. But then they 
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individuate by virtue of assigning to individuals 
some individuating basic individuals. This is not 
self-destructive in itself. Yet there is a serious 
question about the view of space as a fundamen- 
tal system of basic individuals, whether they in- 
dividuate ordinary individuals or not. To the 
extent that there are good reasons for adopting 
a relational view of space, or a view to the effect 
that material objects are special “condensations” 
of places in an absolute space, there is a need 
for an independent principle of individuation, 
either for those objects that enter into spatial 
relations, or for those “condensations” of space, 
so that these can be distinguished from the places 
they occupy. 

The interesting thing to note in connection 
with (GAi.1) is that the assumed uniqueness of 
the individuator leads naturally to another 
assumption : i 


(GAi.2) The individuator of an ordinary thing is 
itself an individual. (A special case of this 
assumption is the view that an individual 
is (and, hence, is identical with) its own 
individuator.)) 


Obviously, (GAi.2) implies (GAi.1). Hence, we 
also urge its rejection. 

In fairness to most philosophers, we must 
understand each of these assumptions as not im- 
plying that an individuator is an ordinary indi- 
vidual. If this implication held, then (GAi.1), as 
well as (GAi.2), would lead to a vicious infinite 
regress. In fact, these assumptions are better 
understood as implying that no individuator is 
an ordinary individual—unless the individuator 
so-called and the individual it individuates, so to 
speak, are exactly the same entity. 

By (GAi.2) an individuator is not a property. 
Hence, the connection between an individuator 
and the ordinary individual it individuates is not 
one of instantiation, but of different sort, per- 
haps one of identity, or of composition or ingre- 
diency, which is analogous to, or a special case of, 
the part-whole connection. Thus, we can divide 
the general problem of individuation into two 
sub-problems: (a) the problem of the individua- 
tor, i.e., the problem of providing an account 
or description of the general nature common to 
all individuators, and (b) the problem of the 
individuating, i.e., that of accounting or describ- 


13 Boethius, In librum de interpretatione editio secunda, PL 64, 462d. . I am v ateful to my colleague 
Paul Spade both for this reference to Boethius and for his translation of Geant Pakas r x = 


14 See footnote 11 above. 
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ing the way in which the individuator is struc- 
tured into or with the individual it individuates. 


V. THE INDIVIDUATOR AS NEITHER INDIVIDUAL 
NOR PROPERTY 


Assumpton (GAi.) is only slightly less deeply- 
seated than (GAi.1) in the historical disputes 
about individuation. And this is so, I submit, for 
two reasons: one commendable, the other not. 
The commendable reason is this: a philosopher 
committed to (GAi.1) who, as the history of 
philosophy shows, perhaps without distinguish- 
ing individuation from differentiation, neverthe- 
less, keeps his attention fixed on individuation is 
naturally led to (GAi.g): he has at least a cloudy 
glimpse of the difference between differentiation 
and individuation, and sees that a property will 
not individuate. 

Let us discuss the other reason. In the special 
case in which a philosopher identifies an indivi- 
dual with its own individuator, the motivation 
for (GAi.g) is straightforward. In the case in 
which the individuator is a very special type of 
individual, an individual par excellence which 
needs no individuation, or is self-individuated, 
the motivation is more obscure. I submit that a 
good share of this motivation lies submerged in 
the ancient presupposition, at which science and 
philosophy have been steadily and increasingly 
chipping away, that an ordinary entity X 
(whether ‘X’ stands here for a property or a 
categorial aspect or something else) is made an 
X by a miniature X, which is an X par excel- 
lence: an X par excellence is simply an X and is 
either self-Xed or needs no account of its being 
an X, so no vicious infinite regress ensues. 

My purpose is not to discredit assumption 
(GAi.2) by calling it ancient and old-fashioned. 
My purpose is to recall how, in general, there is 
no need to account for certain aspects or struc- 
tures of the ordinary objects we find in our daily 
experience, by means of an appeal to self- 
accounted entities par excellence. We are now 
very clear, in contrast with Plato, when he wrote 
the Phaedo, for instance, that the universals or 
Forms that account for the properties of ordinary 
things need not themselves be paradigmatic self- 
instances. I am not here endorsing the so-called 
Third-man argument. I have argued in fact that 
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Plato’s theory of Forms in the Phaedo, which 
allows self-instantiation but rejects self-predica- 
tion, is immune to the Third-argument attack. 
The point here is that self-instantiation is a 
supernumerary thesis when it comes to account- 
ing for ordinary things’ having properties. Like- 
wise, we are now fully sure that in order to 
account for the life of organisms we do not have 
to assume that they are made alive by the pre- 
sence of self-made living atoms or entelechies. 

The general assumption underlying (GAi.2), 
hereafter called the Par Excellence Assumption, 
is actually an expression of inappreciation for 
the role of emergent entities supervening on cer- 
tain complex structures. Thus, in rejecting grand 
assumption (GAi.2) we are hitting back at the 
Par Excellence Assumption. To realize this is to 
prepare oneself for a view which accounts for 
individuation by means of a certain structuring 
of components none of which is an atomic or par 
excellence individual. That is, individuality is 
an ontological emergent that accrues to certain. 
complexes. - 

At any rate, the general argument that given 
two (i.e., different) individuals, say, Nous-A and 
Nous-B, their individuality is to be accounted for 
by two individuals par excellence hidden at the 
core of Nous- and Nous-B, respectively, is not 
sound. And it is not sound even if we grant, as 
I argued above that we must grant, that any 
difference in properties between Nous-A and 
Nous-B cannot account for the latter’s individua- 
tion. 

In fact, Nous-A and Nous-B have in common 
to be individual. Since they do not differ at all in 
being individuals it seems that they should be 
individuals by precisely the same individuator. 
Patently, they cannot be individuated by each 
one instantiating the property of individuality. 
Instantiation, which is an external connection 
between a property and what instances it, pre- 
supposes that a ful-fledged entity fit to be the 
subject is already constituted. If such a subject 
cannot be an individual aside from instantiating 
the property of being an individual, this would 
make the account of individuation in terms of 
instantiation of this property circular and use- 
less. The subject of the instantiation could be a 
fit subject, only if it were an entity itself neutral 
with respect to individuality or non-individuality, 


15 See the Appendix to Hector-Neri Castañeda, Plato’s Main Phaedo Theory of Relations, Forms, and Particulars 


(Mexico City, 1975). 
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so that by participating in being an indivdual it 
could attain individuation. But being an indi- 
vidual is not a genuine property, but a categorial 
typology of an entity. 

To put it modestly, my conceptual scheme does 
not seem to me to provide room for entities that 
both are neutral with respect to the fundamental 
categories and accede to these categories by in- 
stantiation. (I suppose I should be open-minded 
to a deeper ontology, a sort of micro-micro-meta- 
physics that discovers or postulates a foundation 
of even simpler “metaphysical particles” than the 
ones I have been concerned with in this study. 
Well, I'll leave the door ajar just in case.) 

Now, if the individuator must be one and the 
same for all individuals, aren’t we heading 
straightforward toward a paradox? On the one 
hand, I have argued (forcefully I hope) that the 
individuator of an ordinary thing like Nous-A 
or a billiard ball is neither a property nor a set 
of properties. On the other hand, I have also 
argued that the individuator may be, and really 
must be, common to all individuals. But if it is 
common, isn’t the individuator, then, aiter all a 
property that all individuals share? 


VI. Tue INDIVIDUATOR AS AN OPERATOR 


Yes, I have been slowly pushing forward, 
through distinctions among some of the crucial 
problems pertaining to the ontological structures 
of individuals as well as through counterexamples 
and different observations, toward what appears 
like a paradox. This apparent paradox involves 
the following propositions that have emerged 
from the preceding discussion: 


(1) an individuator necessarily individuates; 

(2) an individual is necessarily an individual; 

(3) what individuates an individual, without 
necessarily differentiating it from other 
individuals, confers the categorial nature 
of individuality upon the individual in 
question, even if the latter were the only 
individual in the world; 

(4) what individuates a certain individual 
makes it exactly the same in individuality 
as any other individual; 

(5) this suggests that, especially since individu- 
ators are assumed to be ultimate, or abso- 
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lutely simple, perhaps it is one and the 
same individuator that makes all indivi- 
duals individuals; __ 

(6) since properties, whether relational or not, 
differentiate, but do not individuate, the 
individuator is not a property or a set of 
properties; 

(7) an individuator is not itself an individual, 
unless every ordinary individual is its own 
individuator. 


These results register a strained contrast between 
(4) and (5) and (7). They seem paradoxical be- 
cause ontologists have, traditionally, assumed 
that an individuator has to be either a property, 
or a set of properties, or an individual. Curiously 
enough, most ontologists who have tackled the 
problem of individuation straight and squarely, 
without deviating on the tangent of differentia- 
tion, and have come out with the view that bare 
particulars lie at the core of ordinary individuals, 
possess in their ontologies syncategorematic enti- 
ties which are neither properties nor individuals. 
That is, they have withig their own ontological 
resources ample evidence that the disjunction 
“individual or property” is not exhaustive. 
Most ontologists who have discussed the prob- 
lem of individuation have not recognised, how- 
ever, within the category of abstract entities, the 
richness of the subcategory of operators on uni- 
versals or properties. These operators are syn- 
categorematic, and they enter as constituents of 
complexes in which they connect with properties 
or sets of properties, but do not connect with 
them as predicates of those properties. We are all 
now very familiar with propositional operators, 
like those expressed by the sententia] prefixes “It 
is necessary that” and “It is obligatory that,” as 
well as with the propositional operators expressed 
by adverbs like “necessarily” and “possibly.” 
These operators constitute propositions with 
other propositions. Some philosophical logicians 
have been more recently working on the general 
formal theory of other types of operators. Some 
are anxious to treat what every adverb expresses 
as an operator. ‘Thus, the adverb “very” expresses 
on this view an operator that forms with proper- 
ties other properties, e.g., those expressed by the 
locutions “very happy” and “very hot.” 16 


16 Among other important essays on the logic of operators, see Romane Clark, “Concerning the Logic of Predicate 
Modifiers,” Nous, vol. 4 (1970) pp. 311-335; and Terence Parsons, ‘‘Some Problems Concerning the Logic of Gram- 


matical Modifiers,” Synthese, vol. 21 (1970), pp. 320-334. 
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To clarify the idea of “very” as expressing an 
abstract entity which is not a property, but an 
operator, consider the example: 


. (P) Privatus is very tired. 


This sentence can be analyzed so that “very” 
expresses a property of properties, as H. Reichen- 


bach proposed.” 


(P.1) There is a species fness of tiredness 
which is Very and Privatus is f. 


But (P) can also be analyzed so that “very” comes 
to express a property of states of affairs, as 


(P.2) Privatus is tired and that Privatus is 
tired is Very. 

On the operator analysis: (a) what “very” ex- 
presses is a dependent item, which in combina- 
tion with the property of being tired forms the 
property of being very tired; (b) it is not a 
property, i.e., the combination between it and 
being tired is not one of predication, and “very” 
is not a predicate of anything else. Thus, there is 
here the view that operators combine with their 
operands in a unique and unanalyzable way. 
Thus, (P) comes to be analyzed as: 


(P.3) Privatus is very-tired. 


Whether this is a correct interpretation of the 
meaning of the adverb “very” or not, or of all 
adverbs, is not important for our present concern. 
Central for us here is the fact that there are 
ontological operators, however they may .be ex- 
pressed, and that some operators operate on 
properties, or sets of properties, and constitute 
with them other properties or other entities, de- 
pending on the case. 

Here I submit that the above conditions (1)-(7) 
about the individuator are fully satisfied by the 
following view, namely: the common individua- 
tor is precisely an operator that applied to sets 
of properties yields an ordinary individual. To 
put it obversely: an individual is a complex 
entity constituted by a very special operator 
structured with a set of properties. 

For convenience, let us represent the indivi- 
duator with the small letter ‘c’ (taken from the 
word “concrete,” since ordinary individuals are 
the concrete entities). Let us represent the struc- 
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turing or application of the individuator to a set 
of properties by prefixing ‘c’ to an expression of 
the set of properties in question. Thus, we have 
here a canonical notation for representing indi- 
viduals. This notation exhibits the ontological 
structure of the represented individuals. For in- 
stance, consider the set of properties {being red, 
being round, being a spot, being before my eyes 
now}. This set is the core of the individual c 
{being red, being round, being a spot, being be- 
fore my eyes now}, which is the individual re- 
ferred to by my definite description “The red 
and round spot now before my eyes’ as I could 
use now to make statements. In this ordinary 
English notation the operator c, i.e., the common 
and only one individuator, is expressed by the 
matrix “The... [ending with a noun].” This 
notation is ambiguous. In ordinary English the 
definite article followed by a noun sometimes 
expresses individuality, as in the preceding ex- 
ample, but sometimes it expresses other things, 
as, €g., in “The Whale is not a fish.” However, 
ordinary English has canonical notation for ex- 
pressing the individuator. It is somewhat stilted, 
because ordinary English was not especially 
created for philosophical expression, but for easy 
and active communication about useful features 
of the environment. The English canonical nota- 
tion for the individuator is this: “the thing 
(individual, object) which alone is just ... [where 
the blank is filled in by a list of adjectives expres- 
sing the members of a set of properties].” 

Strictly speaking, we have two individuators 
whose structures are described thus: 


(A) Abstract individuals are sets or classes of enti- 
ties, and their individuator is the set- or class- 
forming operator represented by the braces 


(B) Concrete individuals are formed from abstract 
individuals composed of, i.e., whose members 
are, monadic properties by means of the 
operator c. 


Hence, concrete individuals like the man next 
door, and the present president of the United 
States are the concretions, or concrete individua- 
tions, of abstract individuals constituted by the 
mentioned properties. 

This operator view of individuation not only 
conforms to the demands developed above. It has 


17 Hans Reichenbach, Elements of Symbolic Logic (New York, 1947), §-58. 
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the virtue of satisfying very strong requirements positions. But this is a large issue that we cannot 
that surface upon the examination of the struc- discuss here. Fortunately, I have dealt with at a- 
ture of psychological attitudes directed to pro- greater length elsewhere.!® 


Indiana University Received March 26, 1974 


18 See “Thinking and the Structure of the World” (op. cit). 
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V. PROPOSITIONAL COMMITMENT AND 
PRESUPPOSITIONS 
RUTH MANOR 


I. InrRopucTiIon! 


IVEN a speaker who performs a certain 
ordered set of speech-acts in some context C, 
we employ the point of view of the audience who 
tries to determine to what propositions, if any, the 
speaker expresses his commitment by his speech. 
Like a “benevolent audience,” we want to allow 
the speaker to “change his mind” to some extent, 
when he expresses a commitment inconsistent with 
his previous commitments, without thereby judging 
that his speech as a whole is inconsistent and there- 
fore useless. 

Following Belnap [2] and Stalnaker [6], we 
consider two kinds of presuppositions, P-presup- 
positions and C-presuppositions. Although both 
concepts were named “pragmatical presupposi- 
tions” by their respective authors, we show that 
they are distinct concepts and play different roles 
in the analysis of a speech. 

We use the modal language CA’ for conditional 
assertion developed in [5]. This enables us to clarify 
the use of the term “commitment” used in the dis- 
cussion of conditional assertion and to distinguish 
two kinds of ‘“‘non-assertiveness”’ of sentences. 

In section 2 we present our intuitive motivation 
on considering a speech. In 3 we discuss the con- 
nection between assertiveness and commitment in 
CA’ and pragmatical presuppositions à la Belnap 
(P-presuppositions). In the fourth section we pro- 
vide the construction of a speech. 

In section 5, we discuss pragmatic presupposi- 
tions (C-presuppositions) according to Stalnaker. 


2. A SPEECH 

Consider a speaker S$ presenting a “speech” on 
some topic in a certain situation. This “speech” 
consists of a sequence of speech-acts ordered 
according to the time of their performance. The 
speech can be viewed as a monologue or just the 
speaker’s part in a discussion involving other 
participants. For simplicity, we assume that the 


speaker’s speech-acts are those normally used to 
express commitments excluding the possibility of 
his asking questions, giving commands, etc. 

Let us consider as a hypothetical example a 
speaker who is supposed to give a speech on, say, 
the French Revolution. Then even before he begins 
his speech, his audience knows the context of the 
speech, namely, the general topic (the French 
Revolution), the speaker, the circumstances of the 
speech, and possibly some unmentioned “facts” 
relevant to the subject, which are agreed upon 
a priori both by the audience and the speaker and 
are, therefore, justified presuppositions of the 
speaker if he assumes but avoids asserting them. 

Suppose that the speaker is about to present 
some general theory of the French Revolution. It 
may be that the theory the speaker is about to 
unfold is complex and its assumptions and con- 
clusions are so interlocked that it would be hard to 
say that the theory has a beginning and an end. 
However, the fact is that the speaker cannot reveal 
his theory all at once but is physically limited to a 
step by step process. The complete picture is 
revealed to the audience, if at all, at the end of the 
speech. 

Taking the point of view of the audience in order 
to get this “complete picture,” we analyze the 
speech as it is presented by the speaker, in a step by 
step procedure. The order of the speech-acts is 
important. We may say that every speech-act is to 
be evaluated in the “relative-context” of the pre- 
vious speech-acts. Of course, we do not reject the 
possibility that the order of a certain set of his 
speech-acts will be irrelevant to the determination 
of the commitments made by the speaker, but we 
also wish our analysis to take care of cases where 
the order does matter. For example, suppose our 
speaker committed himself to a proposition p for 
the sake of argument and, later on, by a series of 
commitments he refuted p and “proved” or justi- 
fied his commitment to its negation. To say that 
since the speaker expressed his commitments to 


1] wish to thank Professors J. C. Pitt, Nicholas Rescher, and R. C. Stalnaker, for their helpful comments and criticisms. 
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both p and ~p his speech is inconsistent, would be 
both too easy and unfair to our speaker. We have 
to employ some criterion for evaluating his com- 
mitments and to distinguish the case where one 


commitment overrules others from the case where’ 


the speech is outright inconsistent. 

We use the order of the speech-acts as part of 
this criterion, and we will try to take the point of 
view ofa “benevolent audience,” giving the speaker 
the benefit of the doubt as far as we can. 

The determination of the proposition to which 
the speaker has committed himself by performing 
a speech-act in the context of the speech presents 
an additional problem. When the speaker expresses 
a sentence it may not be clear to what exactly he is 
committing himself. The sentence could be am- 
biguous. The context may rule out some possible 
interpretations of the sentence and we may say that 
ideally a speech is completed if it allows for just one 
interpretation for its speech-acts, so that the 
speaker’s expressed commitments are uniquely 
determined. However, in most everyday “‘speeches” 
there are some points relevant to the topic on 
which the speaker did not take a stand. Therefore, 
we too want to allow some degree of vagueness. 

The hypothetical case given above, I hope, 
serves to clarify the intuitive motivation for the 
present analysis of a speech. As the reader has 
probably felt, it’s time to clarify some concepts we 
have been using, in particular, the concept of 
commitment. 

The term “commitment” is clearly ambiguous. 
As a first approximation let us say that here we are 
concerned with commitments to propositions and 
not other kinds of commitments. 

But there are further ambiguities left. On the 
one hand, commitment. can be something like 
belief—a personal attitude towards a proposition. 
On the other hand, commitment can be an act (or 
the result of such an act) of something like express- 
ing a certain attitude towards the proposition. 

In the present discussion we are concerned with 
the latter sense of commitment. In particular, in 
taking the point of view of the audience of a speech, 
we do not know anything about the speaker’s per- 
sonal attitude towards certain propositions. All we 
may know, is to what he expressed a commitment by 
his speech. We do assume, however, like a “bene- 
volent audience” does, that there is some connection 
between the speaker’s attitude and his expressed 
attitude towards a proposition. Consider the case 
suggested above where the speaker at some stage of 
the speech expressed commitment to p, and later 
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on, in refuting p, he expressed his commitment to 
its negation. We can say that, as far as expressing a 
commitment goes, the speaker “equally” expressed 
a commitment to p and to ~p. To assume both 
that the expressed commitments reflect his beliefs 
and that the speaker changed his mind would be 
inappropriate for the present case, since the speaker 
expressed a commitment to p in order to refute tt. To 
assume, on the other hand, that there is no connec- 
tion whatsoever between the expressed commit- 
ments of the speaker and his attitude would make 
expressed commitments no commitments at all, 
since normally, when one expresses a commitment 
to a proposition one is taken to express it truly, and 
he is somehow putting himself in a position of being 
held responsible for its being true. 

Thus, when the speaker, in a later stage of the 
speech, expresses a commitment to ~f, this later 
act overrules the previous one in the sense that he is 
no longer held responsible for p being true. At this 
point of the speech, in expressing ~p he is with- 
drawing his (previous) commitment to p. 

Henceforth, when we say that the speaker made a 
commitment to p, is committed'to p or asserted p, by per- 
forming a certain speech-act, we refer only to the 
speaker’s expressing a commitment to p by his 
speech-act in the sense above. 

A further ambiguity is involved in the use of the 
term “commitment.” A “commitment to a propo- 
sition” may refer to (1) the act of expressing a 
commitment to the proposition itself, or (2) the 
result of this act which is something like the state of 
the speaker, as being held responsible for the 
proposition’s being true (until he does something 
to overrule it), or (3) the proposition itself to which 
the speaker has expressed his commitment. 

In each step of the speech, we want to distinguish 
the proposition, call it the commitment-proposition of 
this stage (in sense (3)), to which the speaker has 
expressed his commitment by his speech-act from 
the set of propositions, call it the commtiment-set of 
this stage, to which the speaker is in a “‘result- 
stage” in sense (2) above. Namely, the com- 
mitment-set at a certain stage will contain all the 
commitment propositions of all previous stages of 
the speech provided they were not overruled. 

Where a possible misunderstanding may arise 
we will use the term commitment-act for the act of 
expressing a commitment (sense (1) above). 

Later on we will also introduce a further dis- 
tinction between commitments the speaker ex- 
pressed directly and commitments he expressed 
indirectly. 
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Ideally, there should be completely specified 
functions by which to determine the propositions 
to which a speaker is committing himself when per- 
forming a certain speech-act in a given context. 
This “ideal” seems, if possible at all, at least un- 
reachable at present. But it seems that we can get 
partial results. The present attempt is of such 
nature. In order to deal with speech-acts we make 
use of a formal language. We assume (1) that, given 
the context, the speech-acts can be translated into 
sentences of this language and (2) that these sen- 
tences, given the context, can “assert” the commit- 
ment propositions of the speaker when performing 
the speech-acts in question. 

To understand this detour through the three 
levels: (1) speech-acts (2) sentences and (3) propo- 
sitions, let us consider a simple-minded example: 
We are at a party and both of us know both John 
and Tom well. Moreover, let us assume that John 
is not present at the party. Now, pointing a finger at 
Tom, you say: “Here is John, standing at the corner 
with that blond.” By this act you performed two 
speech-acts. The first is what you said. The second 
is what you communicdted—which we both under- 
stood to be what you meant to claim. Namely, that 
there (the point at which your finger was pointing) 


was Tom standing at the corner with that blond, 


You succeeded in getting this message through to me 
by pointing referringly at Tom when you mentioned 
the name “John.” The two parts of this speech-act 
are clearly inconsistent. But, being a “benevolent 
audience,” I would consider your mention of 
“John” a mistake rather than an outright incon- 
sistency. To be able to analyze your speech-act as a 
whole, I need a language in which, given the con- 
text of your speech-act, I can express both its parts 
(that Tom is the man in the corner and that John 
is the man in the corner), by a sentence or a set of 
sentences in the language, and such that in that 
context, these sentences express the proposition we 
both understood your complex speech-act to com- 
mit you to (that Tom is the man in the corner). 

We call this language (rather paradoxically), a 
“Formal Speech-act Language” (FSL). As an 
example, we consider the language CA’. CA’ is not 
an FSL, but can serve as a first approximation, 
since in it we can distinguish between sentences 
and the propositions asserted by them depending 
on an interpretation for CA’ and a case in which 
the sentence is expressed. 
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By using CA’ we are able to distinguish two 
kinds of non-assertiveness involved in the analysis 
of conditional assertion and to distinguish -wo kinds 
of pragmatical presuppositions. 

We will provide the formal construc-ion of a 
speech elsewhere, and limit ourselves here to the 
minimum required to explain the philosophical 
issues. 

By a “conditional assertion” we mean a sentence 
of the form “If A then B” with the reading that B 
is stated, given that A is true, and nothing is stated 
otherwise.® 

The semantic analysis of conditional assertion is 
given by considering a *-sorted modal language 
CA’, which contains, in addition to the usual con- 
nectives and quantifiers, a conditional ‘(4/B),’ 
(reading “If A then B”), several modal cperators, 
and the iota operator for definite descriptons. 

Sentences are closed matrices. An interpretation 
I for CA” determines a set of possible cases W, and 
propositions are subsets of W. In any given case w., 
in W, a sentence A is either non-assertive or it is 
assertive and asserts in w a proposition #. If A is 
assertive, it is either true or false in w depending on 
whether 9 is true (if w e p) or false (if w ¢ b) in w. 

Given an interpretation for CA’, designation 
rules, defined recursively, determine uniquely the 
extension of every wff in every possible case w. 
According to these rules, in the base case of the 
recursive definition, a sentence may be non-asser- 
tive in a case w in just two cases: 


(i) when an attribute applies to a non-designa- 
ting singular term. (In which case, this term’s 
extension is the non-existing object of the 
appropriate type.) 

(ii) It is a conditional (4/B) with a non-true 
(false or non-assertive) antecedent. 


If the antecedent A is true in w, then (4/B) 
asserts in w what B asserts in w. 

It then can be proven that when we consider 
universal statements like “All crows are black” asa 
combination of a universal quantifier and a condi- 
tional (x)(Cx/Bx), then this amounts to restricted 
quantification. Intuitively, if there are no crows, by 
expressing “All crows are black” I expressed a 
non-assertive sentence, it is as if “I said rothing,” 
while otherwise, by expressing that sentence it is as 
if I said “everything is black,” given thet we are 
considering all and nothing else but crows. ; 


2 A detailed account is given in [5] and is to a large extent in accordance with Belnap’s ideas in [1] and [2]. 
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3. NON-ASSERTIVENESS AND P-PRESUPPOSITIONS 


When a person expresses a conditional assertion 
he is not properly making any commitment, but, 
at most, only a conditional commitment. If the 
antecedent of his conditional assertion is not true, 
he-did not assert any proposition by expressing the 
conditional. While if the antecedent is true and 
hence the condition for his commitment satisfied, 
he asserts a proposition by expressing the con- 
ditional: the proposition asserted by the consequent. 

When a person expresses a sentence containing 
a non-designating singular term, like the famous 
“The present king of France is bald,” then, since, 
the present king of France does not exist, the sen- 
tence does not convey any information at all. It 
asserts nothing and therefore should be considered 
as non-assertive. i 

Belnap [2] has pointed out that there is at least a 
pragmatic difference between the roles of non- 
assertiveness in these two cases, by defining a con- 
cept of pragmatic presuppositions, as follows: 


“For A to presuppose B in the pragmatic sense, it 
should be that one who utters 4 somehow commits 
himself to the truth of B. It should be that he has done 
something pragmatically unacceptable if he utters A 
when B is false. Something like this surely obtains 
when one utters ‘The present king of France is bald’. 
But, of course, the whole point of conditional assertion 
is to be able to avoid any commitment whatsoever 
“when the antecedent turns out false.” 


Although Belnap avoids dealing with definite 
description, he suggests that, in a semantical 
analysis for conditional assertion containing definite 
descriptions, one should distinguish two kinds of 
non-assertiveness. The pragmatically accepted 
non-assertiveness indicating no commitment, and 
the pragmatically unaccepted non-assertiveness 
indicating a pragmatical presupposition cf a false 
proposition. 

I believe that although Belnap avoided part o: 
the problem, by not dealing with definite descrip- 
tions, he is still faced with it through the back 
door. Consider “All of Alan’s birds are asleep,” 
‘construed as a quantified conditional (x) (Ax/Sx). 
In the cases where Alan has no birds the sentence 
is non-assertive (as Belnap suggests). But more- 
over, it is non-assertive in the pragmatically 
unacceptable sense. The main reason is that it is 
not a conditional. It is only a restricted statement. 
To put it differently, I believe that both ‘‘The pre- 
sent king of France is bald” and “All present kings 
of France are bald” are equally pragmatically 
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unacceptable, as both pragmatically presuppose 
the proposition: “There exists a present king of 
France.” The distinction between these two senses 
of non-assertiveness involves making a further dis- 
tinction between asserting a false proposition (which 
I presume is pragmatically “more acceptable”) and 
pragmatically presupposing that false proposition. 

In considering a speech, we are able to dis- 
tinguish the two kinds of non-assertiveness. First 
let us clarify what could be the pragmatically- 
unacceptable act in the speech. Let us call the con- 
cept of pragmatical presupposition in Belnap’s 
sense, as defined in the quote above, a P-presup- 
position, then follow Belnap in saying that sentence 
A P-presupposes sentence B when we mean to say that 
the speaker, in expressing A is P-presupposing sen- 
tence B (i.e. that there is a proposition $ asserted 
by B which the speaker is P-presupposing.) 

In asserting a proposition one, so to speak, “puts 
it into question.” One gives the audience a chance 
to correct one’s mistake. In P-presupposing it, one 
denies this chance to the audience. If we consider a 
person’s speech as a step by step process, then 
when he expresses a sentence non-trivially P- 
presupposing some proposition he is “jumping a 
step.” If his P-presupposition is false (but con- 
sistent with his previous commitments), then he 
made a mistake, that is, he committed himself to a 
falsehood. If his P-presupposition is inconsistent 
with his previous commitments (being in itself true 
or false), he is doing a pragmatically unacceptable 
thing. He is presupposing the contrary of what he is 
committed to at a previous step. Thus, in this case, 
he is considered as talking nonsense, and his 
speech is ended. 

Our analysis, therefore, differs from Belnap’s. 
To P-presuppose an actually false proposition is, 
in general, not more pragmatically unacceptable 
than to commit oneself to it by expressing directly 
a sentence asserting this false proposition. It is 
pragmatically unacceptable when the speaker 
somehow committed himself previously (either by 
his previous assertions or by the context) to the 
falsehood of the proposition he is now P-presup- 
posing. Thus, when a speaker P-presupposes a 
false proposition, it may be a pragmatically accept- 
able move and it may be a pragmatically unaccept- 
able move, depending on his commitments at the 
previous stages. 

Considering the above example, if a speaker says 
“AJl of John’s children are asleep,” in the case 
where John has no children, then he is mistaken in 
P-presupposing that John has children. But if he 
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believes that, all the sleeping children in the room 
are John’s then he has done nothing bad. However, 
if he expresses this sentence in the same situation 
where he previously has committed himself to the 
fact that John has no children, then he did a 
pragmatically unacceptable thing: expressing the 
above sentence is not a mere mistake but is mis- 
leading. In both cases, the sentence he expresses is 
non-assertive. 

Now the point of expressing a conditional asser- 
tion is to make or not make a commitment, depend- 
ing upon facts and not upon the speaker’s previous 
commitments. When the speaker says: “If Mary 
had the book then she gave it to John,” with the 
reading as the conditional (B/G), then he has com- 
mitted himself by this sentence to the proposition 
“Mary gave the book to John,” only if it is actually 
true that she had the book and independently of 
his expressed commitments, his beliefs or anyone 
else’s, for that matter. But if our speaker says: 
“The present king of France is bald” then by this 
sentence he does commit himself to the P-presup- 
position proposition that the present king of France 
exists, independently of the facts. Moreover, he is 
considered to be committing himself to the 
P-presupposition first, and then only to the proposi- 
tion asserted by the sentence expressed directly by 
him (if it is indeed actually assertive). 

Thus, in expressing a non-assertive conditional 
the speaker has not made any commitment at all. 
While in expressing any other non-assertive sen- 
tence, the speaker may have expressed indirectly a 
commitment to some P-presupposition. 


4. THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SPEECH 


Assume a speaker S who is giving a speech in a 
certain context. The context consists of a (possibly 
empty) set of CA’ sentences, a set of metalinguistic 
sentences and a function (or a set of functions) 
from the speech-acts performed by the speaker in 
his speech to CA’ sentences which are said to be the 
sentences expressed by the speaker in his speech. 

Intuitively, the CA” sentences in this context are 
considered as asserting what is assumed obvious 
and relevant to the speech and is known, ie. is 
actually true and believed, both by the speaker and 
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his audience. Further, the context is taken to deter- 
mine the time and situation of the speaker ‘in 
which he is giving the speech as well as recerence to 
the case he is referring to in his speech. 

We assume that the context determines a set of 
possible interpretations for the speech. In general, 
in adding to his commitments during the steps of 
his speech, he is restricting the number cf possible 
interpretations until, ideally, the theory 2e is pre- 
senting is as clear and unambiguous as cen be and 
leaves few questions unanswered. However, as the 
speaker is permitted to change his minc to some 
extent without causing his speech to end, there may 
be diversions from this general picture.® 

We assume further that the context determines a 
unique interpretation, called the actual interpreta- 
tion, which describes the actual situation referred 
to by the speech. Considering the hypothetical 
case of a speaker presenting a-speech on the 
French Revolution, then the actual interpretation 
is that which describes what “really” happened 
during the French Revolution. The fact that the 
context enables us to pick the actual interpretation 
does not mean that we or the speaker cr anyone 
knows what it is, but just that such an interpretation 
exists. 

Given the actual interpretation, if we allow the 
context to include CA” sentences, ther we can 
require that these sentences be actually true i.e., 
true in the actual interpretation. 

In allowing CA” sentences in the context and 
requiring that they be actually true, we enable the 
speaker and his audience to assume obvious 
assumptions—as we actually do in everyday life. 
However, we cannot allow the speaker to assume in 
the context an actually false statement, since this will 
mean that the context is somehow contradictory, 
and this is indeed a senseless assumption. Moreover, 
the speaker cannot assume in the context a state- 
ment which is doubted by his audience, even if he 
knows it to be true (although such statercents may 
be his presuppositions). 

Lastly, we do not require that the set of CA’ 
sentences in the context is complete, thats, that it 
includes all the relevant sentences known and 
assumed obvious by the speaker and his audience. 
Thus, the speaker can commit himself {“‘for the 


3 There may be two ways to present this idea of the revealing of a “theory” by the speech as a gradual procedure. The first, 
roughly similar to semantic tableaux, consists of considering a general interpretation whose features are gradually revealed. 
The second consists of considering the set of all possible interpretations which gradually becomes smaller by elimirating some 
of the interpretations at cach step. We chose the second approach since it is simpler to use with CA’. Since in CA’ bredication 
is intensional, a new feature discovered in an interpretation may be practically very difficult to introduce. Moreover, we sec 


no intrinsic difference between the two approaches. 
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sake of the argument”) at a certain stage of the 
speech, to a proposition p which he believes or even 
knows to be actually false. This is possible, without 
resulting in self-contradiction, in case his audience 
does not know the falsehood of p or does not equally 
assume it obvious (in which case, we are assured 
that ~p will not be a proposition asserted by the 
CA” sentences in the context.) 

Furthermore, to commit oneself to a falsehood 
or even to commit oneself to a proposition which is 
inconsistent with the previous commitments is not 
necessarily to do a pragmatically unacceptable 
thing. It is pragmatically unaccepted if the 
speaker commits himself to a proposition incon- 
sistent with the “a priori assumptions” of the 
speech, namely those statements which are true 
and accepted by both speaker and audience as 
part of the context of the speech. 

For the present we will assume that at each step 
of the speech the speaker is performing a certain 
speech-act which can be translated (by use of the 
translation-functions in the context), into a single 
CA’ sentence. We let C, be the set of CA” sentences 
in the context, and J, be the set of possible interpre- 
tations for the speech. We describe inductively, for 
each step i of the speech, two sets. C,, the commit- 
ment-set of stage i, and 7, the set of all C, interpre- 
tations. Since we take the context of the previous 
commitment-set, we call C’, the relative context of 
stage i, containing C, and all the metalinguistic 
sentences in the context. 

We then can say that a speaker is P-presupposing 
a sentence B when expressing A (in stage n+1) in 
the relative context C’, if, for every C,-interpreta- 
tion, whenever B is false, A is non-assertive except 
for the case where A is a conditional (C/D) and B is 
propositionally implied by C in that context. 

This definition is in accordance with Belnap [2], 
except that here we consider P-presuppositions as 
context dependent to some extent. The reason for 
the exclusion of the conditional is put forward by 
Belnap’s discussion of Strawson’s concept pre- 
suppositions in [2]: ‘... To say that A S-‘presup- 
poses’ B is to say that the truth of B is a necessary 
condition for the assertiveness of A.” Then, it will 
turn out that the conditional (4/B) presupposes A; 
“But,” claims Belnap, “it would be mad to suggest 
that ‘If Sam is a crow then Sam is black’ presup- 
poses ‘Sam is a crow,’ a madness which accounts 
for the shudder quotes in ‘S-“‘presupposes”’.’ For A 
to presuppose B in the pragmatic sense, it should 
be that one who utters 4 somehow commits bim- 
self to the truth of B.” 
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Now, a trivial P-presupposition is a justified 
P-presupposition in the sense that the speaker is 
P-presupposing a sentence which is either a pre- 
vious coramitment of his or is entailed by his 
previous commitments. 

We consider the sentence expressed at the i'th 
stage of the speech as expressed directly by the 
speaker. If he, in expressing it, non-trivially P- 
presupposed B when expressing A, or if neither of 
the above but B is implied by the conjunction of C 
and A (in context C”,) then B is said to be expressed 
indirectly by the speaker. 

In general, if at stage ¢ the speaker directly 
expressed a sentence A which P-presupposes non= 
trivially sentences B,,...,B, then C, is obtained 
from C,_, by adding B,,..., Ba and A to C,_, and 
L is obtained from J; be deleting from Z, all 
interpretations in which at least one of B,,..., B,, 
A is false. If, however, A is a conditional assertion 
of the form (C/D), then if C is actually true, we 
follow the same process as if the speaker expressed 
directly D. If C is actually non-true, then no 
commitment was made, namely, C;=C,_, and 
L=t-. ; 

If, however, A is inconsistent with the context of 
the speech or any of the P-presuppositions B,,..., 
B, are inconsistent with the relative context C’,_,, 
then the speaker has done a pragmatically unac- 
ceptable thing, presupposing a “change of mind,” 
and the speech is logically ended. 

Finally, if A is consistent with the context C, but 
inconsistent with the relative context C’,_,, then 
we consider it as a change of mind. We then rede- 
fine the previous commitment-sets omitting, in 
order, all sentences which are inconsistent with A. 
As a result, the redefined C,_, is consistent with A 
and we can proceed as in the first case. 

We can now evaluate the speech. If the speech is 
logically ended because of a pragmatically unac- 
ceptable move, we can consider the speech as 
nonsense. If the speaker actually goes on talking, 
we have to consider what he expresses in the later 
stages as a new speech—f it is to make sense. This 
is the case where the speaker has done a pragmati- 
cally unacceptable thing. Otherwise, the speech 
has ended if the speaker stopped talking on the 
subject (i.e., either stopped expressing any sen- 
tences or there was a change in the context). In 
these cases, we would want to say that the speaker 
“made a point” in his speech, if in the last 
stage there is a unique interpretation. This means 
that the speech was, in a sense, complete and con- 
sistent in that the speaker made sufficient commit- 
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ments to describe the subject uniquely. If, in addi- 
tion, this interpretation is the actual interpretation, 
then the speaker described the subject completely 
and correctly: all the propositions he is committed 
to (in the final stage) are actually true and are “the 
whole truth” in that other interpretations are ruled 
out. Besides these extreme and ideal cases, most 
speeches may differ in their degree of vagueness or 
informativeness (i.e., the larger J, is, the less 
informative the speech is), and they may also differ 
in their correctness, that is, whether or not the 
actual interpretation is in J,. 


5. DEFINITE DESCRIPTIONS AND REFERENCE 


In [6], Stalnaker discusses K. Donnellan’s dis- 
tinction between the referential and attributive 
use of definite descriptions [4]. He uses this distinc- 
tion as an example of pragmatic ambiguity, and 
suggests an explication of the problem within the 
framework of his pragmatical scheme. Consider the 
following example given by Donnellan: 

(a) Smith’s murderer is insane. 

This sentence may be used to express two different 
propositions. Suppose the prosecutor in Jones’ 
trial for the murder of Smith, in discussing Jones’ 
behavior summarizes his impression by expressing 
(a) Where “The murderer of Smith” is used to refer 
to Jones, and we say that this is a referential use of 
definite descriptions. On the other hand, suppose the 
prosecutor in this trial is discussing the murder and 
concludes from the evidence that whoever is the 
murderer of Smith, he must be insane. In this case, 
the definite description in (a) is not used to refer to 
anyone in particular, but is used atiributively. 

Stalknaker uses the notion of pragmatical pre- 
supposition (different from our P-presupposition 
concept) which he intuitively explains as follows: 

“To presuppose a proposition in the pragmatical 
sense is to take its truth for granted and assume that 
others involved in the context do the same.” 


Thus, I believe, Stalnaker’s concept of pragmatical 
presupposition includes that of P-presupposition 
but not conversely. In order to distinguish the two 
kinds of presuppositions, I shall use a concept which 
is a bit different from Stalnaker’s, that of contex- 
tual presupposition (briefly, a C-presupposition). 
Roughly, a speaker is C-presupposing a proposi- 
tion in a certain context if he takes its truth for 
granted and does not explicitly express a sentence 
asserting it. 

Before characterizing C-presuppositions more 
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rigorously, let us first consider Stalnaker’s and 
Donnellan’s distinction between the attributive 
and referential use of definite descriptions. They 
make the following observations: 


(i) The sentence (a) when used referentially 
may differ in its truth value from that same 
sentence when it is used attributive.y. 

In general, when we express (a), we pre- 
suppose that Smith’s murderer exists, but 
this in itself is ambiguous. When (a) is used 
referentially, we presuppose that Smith has 
exactly one murderer and that he i Jones. 
When (a) is used attributively we pre- 
suppose (only) that Smith has exactly one 
murderer. 

Suppose that the definite description does 
not apply uniquely, say, Smith has no 
murderer (he committed suicide). When 
(a) is used referentially, then although the 
speaker’s presupposition is false he did suc- 
ceed in referring to Jones and making some 
claim about Jones. When (a) is used attri- 
butively, then we cannot rightly clzim that 
the speaker succeeded in attributing in- 
sanity to anyone or anything, and hence, 
this “normally means that nothing true or 
false has been said at all.” ([6]) 


Stalnaker suggests the following explanation of 
the difference between the two uses: A sentence 
may be pragmatically ambiguous if some rule in- 
volved in the interpretation of that sentence may be 
applied either to the context or to the possible 
world. In the first case, the rule will contribute to 
the determination of the proposition expressed. 
In the latter cases, the rule is incorporated in the 
proposition itself and contributes to the determina- 
tion of a truth value. Thus, in the referential use of 
definite descriptions, this rule should be considered 
as part of the context. If the speaker presupposes a 
certain person to uniquely satisfy the description, 
then the reference is made and hence the sentence 
is taken to refer to whomever the speaker is referring 
by the description, even though the description does 
not actually fit him. On the other hand, the rule 
determining the denotation of the description is not 
part of the context but part of the proposition. So 
it is what is true that counts (that is, whetker there 
is anything fitting the description or not) and not 
what is presupposed. 

In view of this explanation, two problems arise. 
First, consider the case when a speaker uses (a) 
referentially and where Smith has no murderer but 


(i) 


(i 
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Jones is indeed insane. It seems that Stalnaker will 
say that the speaker asserted a true proposition 
without any qualification. But we would want to 
distinguish this case from the case where he 
explicitly expressed ‘‘Jones is insane.” In the first 

` case he asserted a true proposition but used the 
wrong means of expressing it. Similarly, consider 
the case where I point my finger at John, and say 
“Tom is bald.” Suppose Tom is not bald, but John 
is. In this case, the sentence I expressed asserts a 
false proposition, while in the given context (if it is 
included in the context that I am actually referring 
to whomever I am pointing at) J am asserting, by 
expressing the sentence in that contexi, a true 
proposition. 

Though the proposition I have asserted is true, 
I did so by using the wrong means, that is by 
expressing an actually false sentence. This suggests 
making a distinction between assertions of a 
speaker and assertions of a sentence expressed by 
that speaker. We will come back to this point 
below. 

The second problem we have to face, if we accept 

“Stalnaker’s general analysis, is how to determine 
whether the rules determining the reference of a 
certain term are‘to be considered as parts of the 
context or as part of the possible worlds or propo- 
sitions, as Stalnaker puts it? 

At this point we can make use of the construction 
of the speech, but let us first characterize a 
C-presupposition. 

We say that in expressing A in the relative context 
C'as S ts C-presupbosing a sentence B if (i) B is actually 
assertive; (ii) the speech-act performed by $ in 
expressing A contains a part which indicates to the 
audience that S is committing himself to the truth 
of the proposition actually asserted by B, and (ii) 
hence, A does not propositionally entail B. 

Admittedly, this is not a complete characteriza- 
tion. To give a formal and complete definition, we 
would have to give a formal account of the speech- 
acts involved in a speech, which is beyond the 
scope of this paper. 

The difference between P-presupposing and 
C-presupposing is that a P-presupposition depends 
on the sentence expressed, a C-presupposing 
depends also on some further features of the speech- 
act. When a speaker expresses the sentence (a) 
above referentially he is P-presupposing that there 
is a unique man who murdered Smith and he is 
C-presupposing that this man is Jones. In order 
that (a) will be assertive its P-presupposing must 
be true. But in order that (a) express the proposi- 
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tion the speaker meant to have asserted the speaker 
must perform some speech-act so that what he 
meant to assert is clear from this speech-act and 
the sentence he expressed. 

The distinction between P- and C-presupposi- 
tions provides us with an answer to the second 
question mentioned above. According to our con- 
struction, the context enables us to translate the 
speaker’ s speech-acts into CA” sentences. In deter- 
mining the P-presuppositions the context plays an 
indirect role only. It provides us with the transla- 
tion of the sentence expressed which in turn deter- 
mines the P-presuppositions. On the other hand, 
the context plays a direct role in determining the 
C-presuppositions, in that it indicates that such a 
C-presupposition exists and what it is. 

Consider the Smith murder case. When the 
speaker expresses (a) referentially, then we can 
translate his speech-act into the ordered set of 
sentences, starting with his P-presuppositions (that 
there is a unique person who murdered Smith) and 
his C-presuppositions (that Jones is that murderer) 
and then his directly expressed sentence (that 
Jones is insane). Then, if*Smith has no murderer, 
but Jones is indeed insane, by his speech act the 
speaker asserted a false proposition and a true 
one. 

On the other hand, when (a) was expressed 
attributively, the speaker P-presupposes only the 
existence and uniqueness of Smith’s murderer, 
while directly expressing that that murderer is 
insane. Thus, when Smith has no murderer, the 
directly-expressed sentence is non-assertive, al- 
though the P-presupposition is false. 

The present analysis can also be used for other 
cases of ‘‘Pragmatical Ambiguity” which do not 
invalve definite descriptions, as in the case where the 
speaker pointing at John referentially, has a slip of 
the tongue and says “Tom is bald.” 

By his speech-act, the speaker P-presupposes 
that he is pointing at a unique person, and that this 
person is bald, C-presupposing that that person is 
Tom and directly expressing that Tom is bald. 

We can introduce few changes in the speech to 
account for the speaker’s C-presuppositions and 
pragmatical ambiguities in Stalnaker’s sense. 


6. A FINAL NOTE on PRAGMATICAL ACCEPTABILITY 


According to our analysis, a commitment is a 
very restricted and temporary concept. The speaker 
is cammitted to the propositions he asserted directly 
or indirectly until he does something to overrule 
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it4 A change of mind may be a “bad move” if it 
confuses the audience, but may be a “good move” 
if it is used as a method of establishing a point 
indirectly. If the speaker committed himself to an 
actually false proposition, he may be mistaken, 
or misleading, or, as in the above—neither. 
However, if the speaker committed himself to a 
proposition both he and his audience assume to be 
false in the context of the speech, then he is doing 
something pragmatically unacceptable. If our 
speaker P-presupposes a proposition which is 
inconsistent with his previous commitments, he is 
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doing something pragmatically unacceptable since 
he fails to explicitly “warn” his audience that he 
changed his mind. 

There is, of course, another possibility of doing 
a pragmatically “unacceptable thing,” that is, if a 
speech-act cannot be translated to a CA’ sentence. 
If this speech-act is “sheer nonsense” or ungram- 
matical, we can rule this case out as not being a 
speech-act. Otherwise, as with speech-acts like 
questions, promises, etc., we will have to consider 
another formal language and, possibly the prag- 
matical analysis will have to be different. 
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sistency and tenacity. It does not satisfy his deductive closure condition, but this can be added without any theoretical loss. The 
main difference is that my concept of commitment does not satisfy his condition for “conditional acceptance.” Roughly, accord- 
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VI. THE DIVINE ATTRIBUTES 
WILLIAM E. MANN 


Gor has traditionally been characterized as 

perfect and supreme, the ens realissimum; as 
Anselm would have it, God is a being than which 
nothing greater can be conceived. In the halcyon 
days of our philosophical forefathers, all sorts of 
proofs were trotted out to show that God exists. 
Only a few philosophers, notably Leibniz, felt an 
obligation to try to show that the concept of God 
was a coherent one, so that at least we could be 
certain that it was possible for Him to exist. 
Leibniz’s effort consisted, in the main, in arguing 
that all of God’s attributes are logically compatible, 
and philosophers in our own day have worried 
about the same issue.1 But there are other ways in 
which a concept can be incoherent, and in this 
paper I want to explore one of them. 

The concept of the gréatest positive integer is an 
incoherent one; it necessarily applies to nothing. 
For any positive integer, no matter how large, there 
is another larger integer, ad infinitum. Now suppose 
someone alleges that there is no perfect or supreme 
being, no being than which nothing greater can be 
conceived, not because of any logical incompati- 
bility between the various divine attributes, but 
for the same reason that there is no greatest positive 
integer. Suppose, that is, that someone says that 
for any conceivable being, no matter how great, 
` there is always a greater conceivable being, without 
end. Thus, descriptive phrases like “the supreme 
being,” “the greatest conceivable being,” “the ens 
realissimum,’? and the like are logically defective, he 
would maintain, in the same way that “the greatest 
positive integer” is logically defective. 

C. D. Broad noticed the problem in the course of 
a discussion of the Ontological Argument. The 
phrase, “most perfect being,” he noted, has a 
“positive interpretation,” according to which it is 
equivalent to “‘a being which has all positive powers 
and qualities to the highest possible degree.” This 
phrase will be “meaningless verbiage,” he said, 


unless there is some intrinsic maximum or upper limit 
to the possible intensity of every positive property 
which is capable of degrees. With some magnitudes 
this condition is fulfilled. It is, e.g., logically impossible 
that any proper fraction should exceed the ratio 1/15 
and again, on a certain definition of ‘angie’, it is 
logically impossible for any angle to exceed fcur right 
angles. But it seems quite clear that there are other 
positive properties, such as length or temperature or 
pain, to which there is no intrinsic maximum or upper 
limit of degree.* 

Of course Broad has overstated his case. No one 
would seriously maintain the God must possess all 
positive properties, especially if length, tempera- 
ture, and pain count as positive properties. But the 
problem Broad points out can be restated in a 
suitably circumspect fashion, and it shculd be 
obvious that it is a problem that transcends any 
parochial interest in a particular proof for the 
existence of God. But can the problem be met, and 
ifso, how? In this paper I hope to sketch a possible 
answer. I shall begin by pointing out some Zeatures 
about properties. I shall then use those features to 
discuss three of the divine attributes—knowledge, 
power, and benevolence. My argument will be that 
there is nothing about those three attributes which 
lends any aid or comfort to the problem. 


I 


Some properties have no degrees; they do not 
admit of more or less. For such a degreeless 
property, F, it makes no literal sense to sav of two 
individuals, x and y, both of which are F, -hat x is 
more (less) F than y. Examples of degreeless 
properties are: being a human being, being an 
aardvark, being a parent, being on fire, bzing tri- 
angular, being pregnant, being less than or equal 
to 1. Other properties do have degrees, however: 
for any one of them, G, it does make literal sense to 
say of x and y, both of which are G, that x is more 


1 For example, is God’s immutability compatible with His omniscience? See Norman Kretzmann, “‘Omnisctence and 
Immutability,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 63 (1966), pp. 409-421, for an argument in the negative. Is God’s omaipotence 
compatible with His impeccability? See Nelson Pike, “Ommnipotence and God’s Ability to Sin,” American Philosophical Quarterly, 


voL b ee pp. 208-216, for an argument in the affirmative. 


Broad, “Arguments for the Existence of God,” in C. D. Broad, Religion, Philosophy and Psychical Research (London, 


rn i 179-180. 
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(less) G than y. Let us call such properties degreed 
properties. Examples of degreed properties are: 
being old, being angry, being cloudy, being to the 
left of z, being sick, being squarelike (not: being 
quadrilateral), being close to delivery. 

There are several distinctions worth making 
within the class of degreed properties, but only one 
interests me presently. Employing the terminology 
used by Broad, we may note that some degreed 
properties have no intrinsic maximum, and other de- 
greed properties do have an intrinsic maximum. 
We may define the notion of an intrinsic maximum 
as follows: degreed property F has an intrinsic 
maximum if and only if there is some possible 
being, x, such that x is F, and for any other possible 
being, y, ify is F then it is not the case thaty is more 
F than x. The degreed property of being cloudy 
presumably has an intrinsic maximum—when the 
sky is completely cloudy. Similarly, the degreed 
property of being squarelike has an intrinsic maxi- 
mum, for nothing is more squarelike than a square. 
But the degreed property of having numerical 
magnitude does not have an intrinsic maximum. 

Now, associated with the concept of God is a 
cluster of degreed properties which contribute to 
God’s greatness, properties which it is necessary 
for God to have, and to have to a superlative degree, 
in order for Him to be that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived. We can thus reformulate 
the problem. In order to show that the concept of 
the greatest conceivable being is incoherent in the 
way that the concept of the greatest positive integer 
is incoherent, it will be sufficient to show that at 
least one of the degreed properties that contributes 
essentially to the greatness of God has na intrinsic 
maximum, Conversely, in order to defend the co- 
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herence of the concept of God, it will be necessary 
for one to show that any degreed property that 
contributes essentially to the greatness of God has 
an intrinsic maximum.’ God has traditionally been 
regarded as essentially omniscient, omnipotent, 
and perfectly good. Here surely are three test cases. 
Are these divine attributes the intrinsic maxima of 
being knowledgeable, being powerful, and being 
benevolent, or do they rather signify the absence of 
intrinsic maxima ? 


I 


Let us begin by considering the case of the 
degreed property of being knowledgeable, and let 
us confine ourselves to propositional knowledge or 
“knowledge-that.” It will have an intrinsic maxi- 
mum just in case there is a possible being, x, such 
that x is knowledgeable and for any other possible 
being, y, ify is knowledgeable then it is not the case 
that y is more knowledgeable than x. Now suppose 
that there is no set {f,, f- - -, Pa} of true proposi- 
tions such that it is logically impossible for some 
being to know that p, and that f} and... 
that p,. Call this the “Principle of Epistemic 
Compossibility.”’* Its limiting case occurs when 
the set contains only one true proposition: the 
Principle of Epistemic Compossibility has as a 
corollary the principle that there is no true pro- 
position which (logically) cannot be known by 
someone. If the Principle of Epistemic Compos- 
sibility is true, then we can define the notion of 
being knowledgeable to the intrinsically maximal 
degree as follows: x is knowledgeable to the intrin- 
sically maximal degree if and only if for all pro- 
positions, f, if p then x knows that p.5 The intrinsic 


3 There is actually an alternative which I shall not explore here. One could acknowledge that some of the degreed 


properties 
that contribute to God’s greatness do not have intrinsic maxima, but that nevertheless, it is logically impossible for God to 
possess them beyond a certain degree while at the same time possessing certain other divine attributes. I can imagine someone 
arguing, for example, that although mercy has no intrinsic maximum, God could not be infinitely merciful anyway, consistently 
with His being just. (I do not know whether this is a good argument—indeed, I suspect that it is a bad one—but I can imagine 
someone being persuaded by it.) To pursue this line of thought would be in effect to ask whether some of the divine attributes 
have extrinsic maxima (my invention, not Broad’s). We might say that degreed property F has an extrinsic maximum relative to 
(degreed or degreeless) property G if and only if there is some possible being, x, such that x is G and x is F to some degree, for 
any other possible being, y, ify is G, then it is not the case that y is more F than x, and there is some possible being, z, such that 
zis more F than x. I suspect that if it turned out that one of the degreed divine attributes had an extrinsic maximum ois-d-vis 
one of the others, Broad would claim that the phrase “most perfect being” was “meaningless verbiage.” 

4 Suppose that f, is true, and suppose it is also true that ~ Kab., that is, that a does not know that f,. Then it is logically 
impossible, of course, for a to know that p, and to know that he does not know that p,. So the set of true propositions {p,, ~ Kap} 
is such that it is logically impossible for a to know them both. (I am indebted to Stephen Rosenbaum for this example.) But b can 
know both of them (b ¥ a), so the case is not a counterexample to the Principle of Epistemic Compossibility. 

$ For some philosophers, this definition will be unacceptable. For by contraposition, if it is not the case that x knows p then it 
is not the case that p. But since “if p, then x knows that p” is a schema, one family of instances of it is “if it is not the case that p, 
then x knows that it is not the case that p.” Thus, if it is not the case that x knows that p, then x knows that it is not the case 
that p. But this seems to imply that no proposition can be truth-valueless. But some philosophers (myself included) would not 
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maximum of being: knowledgeable is realized, in 
other words, by a being who knows all there is to 
know, provided that we assume that the Principle 
of Epistemic Compossibility is true. The intrinsic 
maximum of being knowledgeable, in yet other 
words, is omniscience. 

But perhaps it is not yet clear that the property 
of being knowledgeable really has an intrinsic 
maximum. I wish to make two remarks that may 
help. First, the degreed property of having 
numerical magnitude has no intrinsic maximum, 
and one indication of this fact may be that there is 
no obvious way of characterizing the alleged 
intrinsic maximum of having numerical magnitude 
without using the comparative form of the phrase 
“has numerical magnitude.” We can say, that is, 
that a number, n, has the intrinsic maximum of 
numerical magnitude if and only if for every 
number, m, it is not the case that m has a greater 
numerical magnitude than n. But the point is that 
we cannot specify in some independent way what it 
would be for n-to have the intrinsic maximum of 
numerical magnitude. In the case of being know- 
ledgeable, however, we can specify the intrinsic 
maximum without using the comparative phrase 
“knows more than.” We can say not only that an 
omniscient being is not surpassed in knowledge by 
any other being, but also that an omniscient being 
knows the truth-values of all propositions. And the 
latter way of speaking does not involve reference to 
other knowledgeable beings taken in comparison: 
all it requires is that we be able to quantify over 
propositions. I admit that the disparity I have just 
pointed out between being knowledgeable and 
having numerical magnitude may be accidental, 
but I am inclined to regard it as more than that.® 

Second, someone might balk at the idea of there 
being an intrinsic maximum to the property of 
being knowledgeable on the grounds that there is 
an infinite number of propositions which an 
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omniscient being would know. This surely provides 
the warrant for saying that God’s knowledge is 
unlimited, and if it is unlimited, our antagonist 
will continue, then there must be no intrinsic 
maximum to the property of being knowledgeable. 

This line of reasoning rests on a mistake. It is 
true that an omniscient being would know infinitely 
many propositions, and would be unlimited in that 
sense, but it does not follow that the property of 
being knowledgeable has no intrinsic maximum. 
Indeed, there may be infinitely many degrees to 
the property of being knowledgeable—this seems 
reasonable to assume given that there are infinitely 
many propositions and given the usual opacity 
problems with “x knows that ’—and yet the 
property would still have an intrinsic maximum. 
A degreed property can have both infinitely many 
degrees and an intrinsic maximum, and once that 
is seen to be the case, then my antagonist’s argu- 
ment collapses. The best way to show that a de- 
greed property can have infinitely many degrees 
and an intrinsic maximum is to adduce a specimen 
other than the property of being knowledgeable. 
Consider the property of being gullible. The in- 
trinsic maximum of gullibility is attained by a per- 
son who is disposed to believe anything anyone 
ever tells him.” Nevertheless, the property of being 
gullible has infinitely many degrees short of the 
intrinsic maximum. There is, for example, the 
possible person, x, who is disposed to believe any- 
thing that anyone except Jones tells him, and who is 
disposed to believe anything that Jones tells him 
except at 12:48 PM, CST, April 16, 1973. And 
there is the possible person, y, who is just as gullible 
as x except that y in addition harbors doubts about 
what Smith tells him at 12:48 just in case what 
Smith tells him has the word “aardvark” in it. 
And so on. The property of being gullible, then, is 
a property which has infinitely many degrees but 
which also has an intrinsic maximum. It is evident 


like to see that question begged. To satisfy that desire, we can make our definition somewhat more complex: x is knowledgeable 
to the ultimate degree if and only if for all propositions, p, if p is true, then x knows that p is true, if p is false, then x knows that 
$ is false, and if p is neither true nor false, then x knows that p is neither true nor false. But we can ignore the additional com- 
plexity for the purposes of the paper. 

* After having written the above, I found another philosopher who shared my intuitions. David Sanford writes: “A superlative 
term should be suspected of not being truly predicable of anything possible unless there is a reason to think otherwise, and such a 
reason is not provided by the fact that the superlative term can be defined by a perfectly understandable comparative term. 
Such a reason is sometimes provided when the superlative term can be defined without using any corresponding comparative or 
superlative terms. Definitions of this sort will usually, perhaps always, employ a universal quantifier.” David Sanford, ‘ 
of Perfection, Argument for the Existence of God,” in Paul Edwards (ed.), The Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York, 1967), 
vol. II, p. 325. 

7 Such a person is not a psychological, let alone a logical, impossibility. There is no mystery, alas, about our ability to hold 
inconsistent beliefs, as long as we are not aware that they are inconsistent. Perhaps all our supergullible person needs is a very 
short memory. ; 
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that the property of being knowledgeable also has 
these features. 

To sum up: the degreed property of being 
knowledgeable, unlike the degreed property of 
having numerical magnitude, has an intrinsic 
maximum—omniscience. Thus it is not possible 
that there is a being more knowledgeable than any 
given possible being, for if the Principle of Episte- 
mic Compossibility is true, at least one of the given 
possible beings knows the truth-values of all 
propositions, or knows all there is to know. 


Ii 


When we turn to the case of power, things get a 
bit stickier. If the remarks made above were cor- 
rect, we could feel confident if we could specify the 
intrinsic maximum of being powerful without using 
the phrase “is more powerful than” or any other 
phrase jury-rigged from it. We should like to be 
able to say, that is, what it is to be ultimately 
powerful without simply making the comparative 
judgment that nothing could be more powerful 
than an ultimately powerful being. And it is 
tempting to think that a definition of the intrinsic 
maximum of power, or omnipotence, would involve 
us in quantifying over all the kinds of states of 
affairs that can be brought about, or all the kinds 
of actions that can be performed. But Alvin 
Plantinga, James Cargile, James F. Ross, and 
P. T. Geach have produced a budget of paradoxes 
to confound the sanguine omnipotence-definer,® 
although the morals these four draw from the 
difficulties are not all the same. Perhaps one can 
construct a definition of omnipotence in terms of 
all and only the kinds of states of affairs that an 
omnipotent being can bring about, but I suspect 
that it would be a very complex definition indeed. 
Short of having such a definition, however, I can 
still make it plausible to believe that the degreed 
property of being powerful has an intrinsic maxi- 
mum. For if we were tempted to think that it does 
not have an intrinsic maximum, it might be for 
reasons like the following. 

I suppose that we are all familiar with the so- 
called Paradox of the Stone. It can be framed in 
the form of a destructive dilemma whose conclu- 
sion is that God, or no one else for that matter, 
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could be omnipotent: if God is omnipotent, then 
either He can create a stone so heavy He cannot 
move it, or He cannot. If He can, then there is 
some conceivable task He cannot percorm— 
namely, move the stone in question. If He cannot, 
then again there is some conceivable task He can- 
not perform—create such a stone. In neither case, 
then, can God be omnipotent. Now an ingenious— 
and I think correct—way of dissipating the para- 
dox appears to have been first hinted at by ‘Seorge 
Mavrodes and developed more fully by Wade 
Savage.® Their approach is to argue that the pro- 
position that God cannot create a stone He cannot 
move is true, but that it does not specify a task that 
God cannot perform. It is, rather, the logical 
consequence of two other propositions—that God 
can create stones of any poundage and that God 
can move stones of any poundage. And we would 
expect these two propositions to be entailed by the 
proposition that God is omnipotent. Hence, if God 
is omnipotent, He cannot create a stone He rannot 
move, but this imposes no limitations on His . 
stone-creating and stone-moving powers; on the 
contrary, it is a consequence of there being no 
limits to the poundage of stones He can creete and 
move. 

If we are inclined to think that God can create 
and move stones of any poundage, then we may 
also be inclined to think that the degreed property 
of being powerful has no intrinsic maximum. But 
the Mavrodes-Savage solution to the Paradox of 
the Stone does not imply that conclusion. It does 
imply that the degreed property of being powerful 
has infinitely many degrees, which seems urexcep- 
tionable. There are, for example, possible beings 
who can move objects weighing one pound or less, 
possible beings who can move objects weighing one 
pound, one ounce, or less, ad infinttum. The Mav- 
rodes-Savage solution does rely on the proposi- 
tions that God, as an omnipotent being, car create 
stones of any poundage, and move stones of any 
poundage, but these two propositions do specify an 
intrinsic maximum of power with respect to stones: 
no being could do more than that with regard to 
creating and moving stones. So the Mavzrodes- 
Savage solution shows that the degreed property 
of being powerful has infinitely many degrees, and 
supports the claim that the property has an intrinsic 


8 See Alvin Plantinga, God and Other Minds (Ithaca, New York, 1967), pp. 169-170; James Cargile, “On Omnipotence,” 
Nous, vol. 1 (1967), pp. 201-205; James F. Ross, Philosophical Theology (Indianapolis, 1969), pp. 195-221; and P. T. Geach, 


“Omnipotence,” Philosophy, vol. 48 (1973), pp- 7-20. 
* George I. Mavrodes, “Some Puzzl 


es Concerning Omnipotence,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 72 (1963), pp. 221-223; 


C. Wade Savage, “The Paradox of the Stone,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 76 (1967), pp- 74—79. 
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maximum. Even though we may lack, then, an 
adequate general definition of the concept of 
omnipotence, it still seems reasonable to believe 
that there is an intrinsic maximum to the property 
of being powerful. Here then is another of the 
divine attributes which appears to lend no support 
to the claim that the concept of a supreme being is 
incoherent. 


IV 


God is said to be perfectly good, but that 
characterization begs for clarification. In general, 
when an agent is said to be good, it is appropriate 
to ask—in what respect? The question is appro- 
priate even when we are confining ourselves to 
moral goodness, for to say that a particular person 
is morally good is not to point to some unique 
feature of him which all other morally good persons 
must also possess, but it is to say that he displays 
some—perhaps many—traits of character that are 
regarded as laudable. Benevolence, fairness, merci- 
fulness, honesty, and the like are examples of such 
traits. I certainly will not be able to treat all these 
traits with respect to the goodness of God, but I 
want to focus on one that surely raises problems 
with regard to the question whether all the proper- 
ties of God which contribute essentially to His 
greatness have intrinsic maxima. That is the trait of 
benevolence, which we can associate with the de- 
greed property of being benevolent. Does the 
degreed property of being benevolent have an 
intrinsic maximum or not? 

To be benevolent is to be disposed to help 
others to attain happiness, to take an active interest 
in the welfare of others, even if so acting involves 
personal sacrifice. The last point is crucially 
important: in order that we be justified in calling a 
person benevolent, we must have some reason to 
think that the person is willing to have his own lot 
diminished, at least to some extent, if that would 
enhance the lots of others.1¢ 

I wish to give some account of the notion of 
benevolence, and toward that end, I shall begin by 
introducing a concept that is familiar to decision 
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theorists. Let us suppose that it is in Waldo’s power 
to provide goods for three people, Cudworth, 
Hutcheson, and Shaftesbury, and let us suppose 
further that for some reason or other, tkere are 
only three ways, or schemes, in which Waldo can 
provide these goods. On scheme I, Waldo can 
provide Cudworth, Hutcheson, and Shaftesbury 
with three units of goods apiece. On sckeme 2, 
Cudworth and Hutcheson get three units and 
Shaftesbury gets four. And on scheme 3, Cudworth 
gets three units, Hutcheson two units, and Shaftes- 
bury four units. That is, we have: 


Sy Se S; 3 
Cudworth 3 3 3 
Hutcheson 3 3 2 
Shaftesbury 3 4 4 


Whatever else we may wish to say about the 
comparative merits of these three schemes, the 
following is true: S, is a Pareto-improvemeni over both 
S and $3, but neither S, nor 5; is a Pareto-improve- 
ment over the other." Let us understand “intrinsic 
goods” to include all those things which beings 
value as things that are good in themselves. Not 
only such things as transitory feelings of elation but 
also such things as happiness, friendship, frzedom, 
and God’s grace may thus count. Then we may 
define more precisely the notion of a Pareto- 
improvement. Scheme S, for the realization and 
distribution of intrinsic goods is a Pareto-improve- 
ment over scheme S$, just in case no individual in 
S, has a lesser magnitude of intrinsic goods than he 
has in S,. Note that as defined, the dyadic relation 
denoted by “is a Pareto-improvement over” is 
reflexive, antisymmetric, transitive, and not con- 
nected in the set of schemes. 

Now the Pareto criterion has been used hitherto 
to examine alternative schemes for the distribution 
and redistribution of goods in the actual werld, or 
some fragment of the actual world, and as such, it 
has generally been regarded as a necessary??? condi- 
tion of rational choice. Suppose, however, that we 
try to extend the notion to make comparative 
judgments between possible worlds.1* One natural 


10 Tf you are inclined to say that the notion of self-sacrifice is not at all involved in the concept of benevolence, then I give you 
the word “benevolence.” Whenever I use “benevolence,” you should understand me to be talking about something eles, call it 


“benevolence+.” 


11 See Nicholas Rescher, Distributive Justice (Indianapolis, 1966), p. 13; and Amartya K. Sen, Collective Choice and Social Welfare 
(San Francisco, 1970), p. 21, for slightly different characterizations. 


12 But not sufficient. See 


Rescher, op. cit., pp. 13-14; Sen, op. cit., pp. 21-27; and John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Carcbridge, 


Mass., 1971), pp. 66-72, for a discussion of the inadequacies | of the Pareto criterion as a sufficient condition for rational choice. 


See also Sen, op. cit., pp. 83-88, 196-200, for further in 


remarks. 


18] shall not tarry to discuss the notion of a “‘possible world.” See the references in G. E. Hughes and M. J. Cresrveli, An 
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way to do this would be as follows: possible world 
W is a Pareto-improvement over W” if and only if 
no individual in W has a lesser magnitude of 
intrinsic goods than he has in W’.14 

So defined, the Pareto criterion would have 
something to say about many pairs of possible 
worlds, but it also has some less desirable results. 
To cite two examples; let W be a possible world 
whose only two individuals are Cudworth and 
Hutcheson, and W’ be a possible world inhabited 
by Cudworth, Hutcheson, Shaftesbury, and Still- 
ingfleet. Let the distribution of goods be as follows: 


Ww Ww’ 

Cudworth. 10 10 

- Hutcheson II 10 
- Shaftesbury — 20 
Stillingfleet — 20 


In terms of our definition, we shall have to say that 
W is a Pareto-improvement over W’. Worse yet, 
consider the following, where negative numbers 
stand for units of illfare (intrinsic evils) : 


Ww Ww 
Cudworth 10 10 
Hutcheson II 10 
Shaftesbury —10 — 
Stillingfleet —I0 — 


Here again we shall have to say that W is a Pareto- 
improvement over W”. But in neither of these cases 
is it obvious that the rational choice is W over W”. 
These examples reflect two major problems with 
the Pareto criterion when it is extended to possible 
worlds. First, when the criterion is applied in actual 
world cases, it is assumed that exactly the same 
individuals appear in both schemes. The denizens 
of possible worlds, however, vary. Second, as the 
Pareto criterion is standardly employed, a neces- 
sary condition of one scheme’s being a Pareto- 
improvement over another is that the number 
representing the sum of the intrinsic goods and 
evils of the first must be equal to or greater than the 
number representing the sum of the intrinsic goods 
and evils of the second (the sum of the absolute 
values of the intrinsic evils being substracted from 
the sum of the intrinsic goods). But as both our 
examples show, this property is not preserved when 
the Pareto criterion is applied to possible worlds. 
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I think we must abandon a strict version of the 
Pareto criterion when it comes to comparing pos- 
sible worlds, but something somewhat analogous 
to it can be used with more success. Let mz intro- 
duce the notion of a value structure of a possible 
world. A value structure V of a possible world W 
is just the set of bundles in W. A bundle is just the 
aggregate of intrinsic goods and evils which a 
particular individual in W has. We shall assume 
that a bundle can be represented by some positive 
or negative integer, which is the sum of tte num- 
bers representing the individual intrinsic goods and 
evils in the bundle. Since a value structure is just a 
set of bundles, it makes no difference to whom the 
bundles are assigned. In other words, in the follow- 
ing three worlds, 


Ww Ww we 
Cudworth 5 7 5 
Hutcheson 7 5 5 
Shaftesbury 5 5 7 


the value structures are identical. To put it yet 
another way, the value structures of two possible 
worlds are identical wHen and only when the 
histograms of their bundles are identical.1® 

I shall now propose a principle for determining 
when one possible world is an improvement over 
another. It has, as we shall see, some of the: proper- 
ties of the Pareto criterion, but it is designed to 
apply to possible worlds. For obvious reasons, we 
should call it, then, the Bruno criterion: W is a 
Bruno-improvement over W” if and only if for each 
individual bundle, bẹ, in the value structure V” of 
W’ there is a distinct bundle, b, in V of W such 
that 4, is equal to or greater than 6,, and f W has 
more individuals in it than W’, all the bundles in V 
not correlated by the above procedure with bundles 
in V” are such that they contain a sufficient amount 
of intrinsic goods on balance relative to W so that 
it is not the case that it would have been tetter for 
the individuals having these bundles had they never 
existed. 

It should be noted that the Bruno critericn differs 
from the Pareto criterion in that it allows for varia- 
tions in the populations being compared. It also 
allows some possible worlds to be Bruno-amprove- 
ments over others even though they would not be 


Introduction to Modal Logic "London, 1968), for its use in the semantics for quantified modal logic; and also Alvin Plartinga, The 


Nature of Necessity (Oxford, 1974). 


1 If the reader has philosophical scruples against the idea that one individual can exist in many possible worlds, then he may 


replace “he” with “his ccun 
18 I am indebted to P. T. Geach for this suggestion. 
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Pareto-improvements, For example, in the follow- 
ing case, 
w Ww’ 
Cudworth 6 7 
Hutcheson 8 8 
Shaftesbury 8 5 


W is a Bruno-improvement but not a Pareto- 
improvement over W’. (However, any Pareto- 
improvement is a Bruno-improvement.) But there 
are similarities between the two criteria. The 
dyadic relation denoted by “is a Bruno-improve- 
ment over” is reflexive, antisymmetric, transitive, 
and not connected in the set of possible worlds, 
And it is a necessary condition for one possible 
world to be a Bruno-improvement over another 
that the number representing the sum of the 
bundles of the first must be equal to or greater than 
the number representing the sum of the bundles of 
the second. 


V 


With the notion of a Bruno-improvement under 
our belts, we can now proceed to examine two 
candidates for the definition of omnibenevolence. 
The first is one that for obvious reasons we could call 
a utilitarian conception; the second we could calla 
supererogatory conception. 

(I) x is benevolent to the intrinsically maximal 
degree if and only if for any possible worlds, W and 
W’, if x believes that W is a Bruno-improvement 


over W”, then x prefers to see W actualized over W’,. 


and if x believes that except for his own case, W is a 
Bruno-improvement over W’, then x prefers to see 
W actualized over W’, provided that x believes 
that the absolute magnitude of the increase of in- 
trinsic goods to others in W as compared to W’ 
exceeds the absolute magnitude of the decrease of 
intrinsic goods to x in W as compared to W”. 

(II) xis benevolent to the intrinsically maximal 
degree if and only iffor any possible worlds, W and 
W”, if x believes that W is a Bruno-improvement 
over W”, then x prefers to see W actualized over 
W’, and if x believes that except for his own case, 
W is a Bruno-improvement over W”, then x prefers 
to see W actualized over W’, no matter how much 
the loss of intrinsic goods to x is in W as compared 
to W’. 

There could, of course, be conceptions of omni- 
benevolence which lie somewhere between (I) and 
(II). For our purposes, not much hangs on which 
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of these definitions we ought to accept, for the real 
question may be whether either of them, or any- 
thing between them, is acceptable as a characteriza- 
tion of the omnibenevolence of God. The remarks 
I wish to make in clarification and defense are 
relevant to both (I) and (II). First of all, neither 
(I) nor (II) tells us what an omnibenevolent being 
would prefer if there were two or more possible 
worlds such that no possible world were a Bruno- 
improvement over them. If this were the case, and 
if x preferred one of the worlds over the other(s), 
then the grounds for x’s preference would have to 
be other than benevolence. One such world, for 
example, might consist of a more just distribution 
of intrinsic goods than the other(s). 

Second, a being could be omnibenevolent, in 
either of the senses defined, but prefer not to see W, 
a Bruno-improvement over W’, actualized, be- 
cause of other moral qualities that that being 
possesses. Robert Merrihew Adams has recently 
suggested, for example, that if one of God’s other 
moral qualities is grace, then it need not follow that 
He would prefer to actualize W over W’.16 Now 
someone might complain that in the case of God, it 
could not happen that He choose to actualize W” 
over W when He knows that W is a Bruno- 
improvement over W’ and when He is omni- 
benevolent in either of the senses defined, for that ` 
would be tantamount to saying that one of His 
preferences—namely, for W over W’—would be 
frustrated. And surely an omnipotent being’s 
preferences, if they are logically coherent at all, 
cannot be frustrated. 

- However, the argument rests on a misconception. 
Let us suppose that there are two possible worlds, 
W and W’, such that in terms of omnibenevolence, 
God prefers W to W’, and in terms of justice, God 
prefers W’ to W. It does not appear to me that 
even if this were the case that it would be the cause 
of any sort of frustration, or the indication of any 
sort of limitation, on the part of God. For if W and 
W’ are two distinct worlds, and if God must choose 
between them, then the “must” here is the “must” 
of logical necessity. If it were logically possible for 
God to combine those features which make W 
preferable to W’ in terms of omnibenevolence and 
which make W’ preferable to W in terms of justice, 
then it seems that God would prefer such a com- 
bined possible world to either W or W’, and our 
problem would cease to be an interesting one. So 
for the problem to be an interesting one, it must be 


% Robert Merrihew Adams, “Must God Create the Best?” The Philosophical Review, vol. 81 (1972), pp. 317-932. 
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logically impossible for God to combine both 
features. But then it is hard to see how the logically 
impossible is supposed to be a source of frustration 
or limitation to God, especially when, as an 
omniscient being, He would know what is logically 
impossible. 

Third, both definitions leave open the question 
whether there is any upper limit to the set of pos- 
sible Bruno-improvement worlds. The definitions 
entail neither that there is at least one possible 
world such that no other possible world is a Bruno- 
improvement over it, nor that there is no such 
world. (We could call such a world a Bruno- 
optimal world.) Some philosophers have expressed 
reservations about the coherence of the phrase ‘‘the 
best of all possible worlds,” 1? and I suspect that 
they are right. But we do not need an answer one 
way or the other to that question to see that. the 
notions of omnibenevolence represented in (I) and 
(II) are alternative intrinsic maxima of the degreed 
property of being benevolent. For even if there is no 
Bruno-optimal world, even if there is always a 
possible Bruno-improvement world for any given 
possible world, it does not follow that there 
is no intrinsic maximum to benevolence. All that 
follows in that case is that the actual world is not 
the best possible world, since no possible world is 
the best possible world. Hence, if the actual world 
is not the best possible world, but is the creation of 
a rational omnibenevolent being, there must have 
been other factors in the creative choice of that 
being, factors that led to the selection of this world 
over other alternative worlds.18 

But to repeat, the definitions of the intrinsic 
maximum of benevolence are unaffected by the 
issue whether there is a Bruno-optimal possible 
world. For the definitions require that for any pair- 
wise choice, an ornnibenevolent being with correct 
beliefs will, ceteris paribus, choose a Bruno-improve- 
ment. And that requirement can be satisfied 
whether there is a Bruno-optimal possible world or 
not. If there is not, then an omniscient omni- 
benevolent being’s preference rankings would be 
open-ended, in the sense that for any given world, 
W, there will always be another world, W’, such 
that from the point of view of benevolence alone, 
that being would prefer W” to W. But the fact that 
the preference rankings would be open-ended does 
not entail that there is no intrinsic maximum to 
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being benevolent, any more than the fact that there 
is no limit to the poundage of stones that God can 
move entails that there is no intrinsic maximum to 
being powerful. (Note that once again we have 
been able to produce a definition for the irtrinsic 
maximum of a degreed property without simply 
using a comparative form of the predicate in the 
definition.) 

Fourth, I suspect that some will be bothered by 
the second clauses of both definitions of omni- 
benevolence, especially when it comes to the case of 
God. For how could God, The Perfect Good, suffer 
a decrease in intrinsic goods, or how could His lot 
be made worse? If one is inclined to think that an 
all-perfect being cannot (logically) be subject to 
these liabilities, then one will regard the second 
clauses of.both definitions as applying vacuously 
in the case where x is God. But the reason they 
apply vacuously is presumably because of other 
properties of God, perhaps His omnipotence, or 
His alleged immutability. One can imagine an 
omnibenevolent being, in either of the senses 
defined, who had no great amount of power, or 
immunity from suffering, dnd for such a being, the 
second clauses would not apply vacuously. Hence, 
the fact, ifit be a fact, that God’s lot cannot in any 
way be made worse does not show that eithes of the 
definitions is defective. Moreover, it is nct clear 
that there is any compelling reason to believe that 
God cannot logically choose to have His happiness 
diminished from what it could be. For there seems 
to be nothing logically contradictory in saying that 
an omniscient, omnipotent, omnibenevoleni being 
can choose less happiness for himself. He might 
choose less happiness for himself if that were the 
only possible way or the morally best way to bring 
about a certain result. Such a being could choose 
a course of action, knowing that as this ccurse of 
action unfolds, he will experience sorrow. But he 
may choose the action for the sake of some good for 
others which cannot or ought not to be brought 
about by any other means. I believe that the 
Christian doctrines of the Incarnation and Atone- 
ment fit naturally here. 

Having said what I have said about the concept 
of omnibenevolence as defined by either (I) or (I1), 
and having pointed out that it is the intrinsic 
maximum of the degreed property of being bene- 
volent, I shall end on a deflationary note. Ft seems 


1! See Keith E. Yandell, Basic Issues in the Philosophy of Religion (Boston, 1971), pp. 50-52; and Adama, of. cit., pp. 317-318. . 
18 If there is no Brunc-optimal possible world, then it follows that there are possible worlds infinitely better in intrirsic goods 
than the actual world. That might supply the theologian with a motive for claiming that there is a Bruno-optima! possible world. 
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to me that the property of omnibenevolence, which 
I have construed as being one of the attributes 
involved in God’s perfect goodness, is not one of 
God’s more impressive attributes. For in fact, it is 
possible for humans to be omnibenevolent in either 
sense (I) or sense (II), in a way in which it is 
impossible for them to be either omniscient or 
omnipotent. Now some may take that as a sure 
sign that I have not properly defined the notion of 
omnibenevolence. Perhaps that is so, but it seems 
that the principle on which that sentiment is most 
likely based—namely, that no human could possess 
one of God’s great-making properties to the superla- 
tive degree—is at least as moot as my definitions of 
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omnibenevolence. But I cannot pursue that issue 
further here. 

I have cast about for an answer to the question . 
whether the concept of God is logically defective in 
the way that the concept of the greatest positive 
integer is. I have argued that when three of the 
degreed properties which contribute essentially to 
God’s greatness are considered, it turns out that 
they have intrinsic maxima. But there are many 
more divine attributes. Thus, the case I have tried 
to make in this paper is at best incomplete. But 
that is not all bad. For if what I have said here is 
correct, at least the case has not been doomed at 
the outset, 1° 
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VII. PERMISSIONS AND SUPEREROGATION 
JOSEPH RAZ 


TE purpose of this article is to analyze the 

nature of a type of permissions which I shall 
call exclusionary permissions and to suggest that 
they are of great importance in many spheres of 
practical reasoning. I shall begin by criticizing the 
distinction between weak and strong permissions 
as drawn by several philosophers. Then I shall 
explain the concept of an exclusionary permission. 
In order to demonstrate the importance of exclu- 
sionary permissions I shall argue that they are 
essential for an adequate account of supererogation. 
It is not part of my purpose to show that exclu- 
sionary permissions are ever valid, but I shall end 
the article with a few remarks to the effect that 
there is no reason to think that exclusionary per- 
missions are never valid. 


I. STRONG AND WEAK PERMISSIONS 


That a person is permitted to perform an act does 
not necessarily imply that anyone has given him 
permission to do it. That an act is permitted might 
mean no more than that the reasons against per- 
forming itarenotsufficient to determine that it ought 
not to be done. In this sense a person is permitted 
to perform an action if and only if it is not the case 
that he ought, all things considered, to refrain from 
it. As is evident I am using “permission” in an 
extended sense in which a person can be said to be 
permitted to perform an act whenever it is true 
that he may perform it. Used in this sense, being 
permitted to perform an action is compatible with 
having to perform it. Indeed in this sense, if one 
ought all things considered to perform an action, 
it follows that one is permitted to perform it. Often, 
however, when saying that an action is permitted 
we mean that one is at liberty to perform it, that 
one may either perform the action or refrain from 
performing it. In this use a permission entails that 
there are no reasons either for or against perform- 
ing it or that these reasons are evenly balanced. 


More often than not, however, permission sen- 
tences are used to make more restricted statements. 
In particular, in saying that a person is permitted 
to perform an act one may mean that he has no 
duty not to do it. It may be that there are good 
reasons for not doing the act, that on the whole he 
should not do it, but he is permitted to do it since 
he is not under an obligation not to do it. There are 
other ways in which the scope of a statement of a 
permission may be restricted. It may be restricted 
to a particular type of reason. For example, in say- 
ing that you are permitted to engage in some action 
one may mean that you are legally permitted or 
that you are morally permitted, that is that there 
are no sufficient legal reasons or moral reasons 
which require refraining from it. This use is com- 
patible with a belief that there are reasons of a 
different kind for refraining from this action. 

Permission sentences are also used to assert that 
so far as one’s obligations are concerned, or from 
the moral or the legal point of view, one is at liberty 
to perform the act or to refrain from doing so. 
These statements are equivalent to saying that one 
has no obligation either to perform it or to refrain 
from it, or that one is required by law, or by 
morality, neither to perform nor to refrain from 
that action. 

Several philosophers have characterized per- 
missions of all kinds so far mentioned as weak 
permissions. It is often said that an act is strongly 
permitted only if its being permitted is entailed by 
a norm. It is permitted in the weak sense if the 
permission is not entailed by any existing norm 
but is simply a consequence of there being no 
norms prohibiting the performance of the action. 
It seems that this distinction is of great importance. 
But both the meaning and relevance of the distinc- 
tion have not been made very clear by existing 
discussions of the subject. 

It is often said that the distinction between 
strong and weak permissions applies to prescribed, 


1 CF. G. H. von-Wright, Norm and Action (London, 1963), pp. 85-89; C. E. Alchouron and Eugenio Bulygin, Normative Systems 
(Vienna-New York, 1971), pp. 119-125; Stephen Munzer, “Validity and Legal Conflicts,” Yale Law Journal, vol. 82 (1973); 
Pp. 1140, 1141-1142. For a criticism of von-Wright’s distinction see also Alf Ross, Directives and Norms (London, 1968}, pp. 120- 
124. von-Wright has since explored other possibilities of distinguishing between permissions. 
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i.e., enacted norms and that it applies to normative 
systems, for example to the law. It should be 
remembered that normative systems contain cus- 
tomary norms which are not prescribed, but which 
may be permissive norms. So that it seems that we 
are faced with two distinctions, that between per- 
missions which are granted by enacting norms and 
those which one has in the absence of an enacted 
norm to the contrary, and that between a permis- 
sion entailed by a norm of a system and a per- 
mission one has in the absence of a norm to the 
contrary. 

It may seem that the first of these distinctions is 
identical with the distinction between a permission 
one has because somebody gave one permission to 
do the act, and a permission which was not granted 
by anyone. These distinctions are not identical, 
however, since a permission can be granted by the 
repeal of a norm and not only by making a norm. 
The railways board, let us assume, has laid down 
a rule that smoking in its coaches is prohibited. 
Five years later it repeals the rule. It has, thereby, 
granted permission to smoke in coaches, but it has 


not created any new rule; it has merely repealed 


an old one. The analysis of the granting of per- 
missions is interesting, but the distinction between 
permissions granted by an enacted norm and other 
permissions does not seem to me to lead anywhere. 

What is the sense or importance of the distinc- 
tion between permissions entailed by norms and 
those entailed by the absence of norms to the con- 
trary? Here again, it is not clear that there is one 
purpose the distinction is meant to serve. It is 
sometimes said that a weak permission indicates 
the existence of a gap in the law (or other norma- 
tive system), whereas a strong permission does not. 
It is also said that a strong permission entails that 
an authority inferior to the one which made the 
permissive law cannot repeal the permission, even 
in cases in which it is entitled to impose a duty and 
thus to reverse weak permissions. There is a grain 
of truth in both allegations, except that the distinc- 
tions on which they rely need not coincide. For 
example, if a duty-imposing norm is repealed this 
presumably does not entail that the Jaw now con- 
tains an additional gap, but it may mean that a 
subordinate legislator may step in and regulate the 
conduct which was the subject of the repealed law. 
In general, the law concerning gaps in the law and 
the powers of subordinate authorities is contingent 
on the details of different systems. There is no 
reason to believe that one conceptual distinction 
will meet the varying needs of different societies. 
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Rather it is likely that a variety of much more 
complex distinctions are drawn by different aorm- 

ative systems, and by each one of them for different 

purposes. 

It is not only the purpose but also the very sense 
of the distinction which is troublesome. Every 
general mandatory norm of the form “Ewery x 
ought to ¢ in C” can be formulated by a unversal 
sentence: “Everyone is required to ¢ in C 2xcept 
if he is not an x.” It can also be formulated by a 
pair of sentences “All are required to ¢ :n C.” 
“Everyone who is not an x is permitted not to ¢ in 
C.” How is one to decide whether a permission is a. 
strong one or not? Does the fact that a permission 
is a strong one depend on the actual way in which 
the authoritative text of the law is formulated? But 
what of customary laws for which there is no 
authoritative formulation? And why assign such 
importance to the stylistic inclination of the legis- 
lator anyway? Does anything turn on whetaer an 
obligation is imposed on people over thirty or on 
all with an exemption for those under thirty? 

It seems to me that the distinction between. 
strong and weak permissibns as it is commonly 
drawn makes little sense. It seems reasonzble to 
surmise that at least some of the philosophers 
interested in the distinction have been moczivated 
by the feeling that permissions based on permissive 
norms have a greater normative force thar weak 
permissions. But they have failed to ident-fy the 
way in which weak and strong permissions differ 
in their normative force. In the final analysis strong 
and weak permissions are permissions in precisely 
the same sense, differing only in their source. 
Given this basic failure there is but little sirprise 
that all the attempts to describe a test by which the 
different permissions can be distinguished was 
bound to fail. 


II. EXCLUSIONARY PERMISSIONS 


I shall suggest a sense in which one can regard 
some permissions as based on permission-granting 
norms, and which is different from the sense of all 
the weak permissions mentioned above. Ths sense 
of permission is very different from the one com- 
monly assigned to strong permissions, but it may 
be that it explains one of the fundamental intuitions 
behind much of the writing on strong permissions, 
namely that there are permissive norms (i.>., per- 
mission-granting norms) and that pernissions 
based on such norms differ in their normative . 
force from other permissions. 


PERMISSIONS AND SUPERERO GATION 


Permissions play a special role in practical rea- 
soning. Reasons for action impose practical con- 
straints, constitute requirements to act in a certain 
way and not in others. Permissions indicate the 
absence of constraints. To state that one is per- 
mitted to act in a certain way is to say that one will 
not be acting contrary to reason in doing so. There 
are two main ways by which permissions can be 
established: (1) A person may be permitted to ¢ 
because the reaons for not ¢-ing do not outweigh 
the reasons for ¢-ing (and this includes the case in 
which there are no reasons for not ¢-ing). (2) A 
person may be permitted to ġ, despite the existence 
of an overriding reason for not ¢-ing, if there are 
reasons which entitle him to disregard the reasons 
for not ¢-ing, or at least to disregard some of them 
so that those not excluded do not outweigh the 
reasons for ¢-ing. 

Permissions which are (or are claimed to be) 
established in the second way I shall call exclu- 
sionary permissions. Such permissions differ from 

‘weak permissions which are based on the absence 

of conclusive reasons for not performing the per- 
mitted act. A person thay have an exclusionary 
permission to perform an act even though there 
are conclusive reasons for him not to perform it, 
provided that he is entitled not to act for those 
reasons, to exclude them from his considerations. 
In other words: To say that a person is permitted 
to perform an act is to say that he may perform it, 
i.e., that he does nothing wrong in performing it. 
He is permitted to perform the act because there 
are no conclusive reasons against doing so or be- 
cause he may exclude such reasons from his 
considerations. 

Exclusionary permissions are strong permissions. 
They are not merely the result of the absence of 
reasons to the contrary. Since they allow disregard- 
ing conclusive reasons for refraining from an 
action, they cannot be taken for granted. They 
always require a justification. They are, however, 
permissions. They do not impose constraints on 
action, they do not in themselves determine what 
one ought to do. Being permitted to perform an 
action means being free from constraints. In the 
case of exclusionary permissions, however, this is 
not a result of the absence of reasons to the contrary; 
it is the result of considerations which establish that 
one may not act on conflicting reasons. 

We have seen that weak permissions can be 
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relativized to certain kinds of considerations. 
Exclusionary permissions can be similarly rela- 
tivized. One can say that a person has an exclu- 
sionary permission to perform an action, meaning 
by this not he is entitled to disregard all reasons 
against it, but only certain kinds of consideration. 
Exclusionary permissions, like exclusionary reasons, 
can be restricted in their scope. 

Norms guide behaviour. The fact that a norm 
applies to a certain situation is a consideration 
which is always relevant to the question what ought 
one to do in that situation and it may determine 
the answer to such questions. Since weak permis- 
sions, as explained above, do not guide behaviour, 
i.e., since they lack normative force, it is impossible 
for there to be norms granting weak permissions. 
Exclusionary permissions, because they entitle one 
to disregard valid reasons, do have a normative 
force and can, therefore, be granted by norms.? 
We are interested in permissive norms either be- 
cause they are valid, that is justified by reason, or 
because they are accepted as valid and practised 
by a certain person or group or because a person 
granted (or purported to grant) an exclusionary 
permission. In this permissive norms are analogous 
to prescriptive norms. Sentences to the effect that a 
norm (be it a prescriptive or a permissive norm) 
exists are sometimes used to state that it is a valid 
norm, sometimes to state that it is practised and 
sometimes to state that it was laid down by a 
person. 

It would take us too far afield to embark on an 
investigation of the conditions under which a 
permissive norm can be said to be valid or prac- 
tised. The next section will provide an example 
of practised permissive norms and the last section 
will suggest that it is not unreasonable to believe 
that some such norms might be valid. It may be 
useful to add here a few words about the granting 
of exclusionary permissions. 

Giving a permission differs from stating that an 
act is permitted. Giving a permission turns an act 
which is not permitted into one which is permitted. 
Stating that an act is permitted is true only if it is 
permitted and does not in itself make it so. Both 
weak and exclusionary permissions can be granted. 
One grants a weak permission if one can and does 
change the reasons against an action so that its 
omission is no longer required. If a person owes 
money to another and his creditor waives his right 


* In The Concept of a Legal System (Oxford, 1970), pp. 170-175, I have argued on the assumption that all permissions are weak 


permissions, that there cannot be permissive norms. 
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to the debt he, thereby, gives his debtor a weak 
permission not to pay the money. The existence of 
the debt was a reason for the debtor to give the 
money to the creditor. Once the debt is cancelled 
the reason the debtor had for giving the money no 
longer exists. An exclusionary permission is granted 
if a person can and does act in a way which does 
not change the reasons for refraining from an act 
but entitles another person to disregard them. The 
simplest case of giving an exclusionary permission 
is a case of a man who consents that another shall 
perform an act harmful to his interests. The per- 
mission does not alter the reasons against the action. 
It will still harm the person’s interests, and this 
fact is still a reason for not doing the act. The inten- 
tion and import of the permission is to allow the 
man who contemplates the action to disregard the 
interests of the person who granted the permission. 
He still has conclusive reasons not to harm the 
other man’s interests but he is entitled not to act on 
those reasons.’ 

Not every act resulting in some other act becom- 
ing permitted (in either sense of the term) is the 
granting of a permission. A permission is granted 
only by an act intended to have this result through 
being recognised as being so intended. 


III. Exciustonary PERMISSIONS 
AND SUPEREROGATION 


Assuming that the notion of an exclusionary 
permission is coherent and intelligible the question 
remains: Is it a useful concept? Does it help to 
illuminate important problems of practical philo- 
sophy? The purpose of this section is to establish 
that it is important by showing that it is crucial to 
the elucidation of the nature of supererogation. 

One important characteristic of supererogatory 
acts (though not only of them) is that their per- 
formance is praiseworthy while their omission is 
not blameworthy. But this creates a problem. If 
doing a supererogatory act is praiseworthy there 
must be reasons for doing it, and the reasons must 
outweigh any conflicting reasons for not doing it. 
But if there are conclusive reasons for performing 
the act then not tò perform it is to act against the 
balance of reasons. If reason requires that the act 
be done then surely one ought to do it, and the 
“ought” is based on al the reasons which apply to 
the case; it is a conclusive ought. But this entails 
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that failing to perform the act is failing to dc what 
one ought (conclusively) to do, so why isn’t it 
blameworthy not to perform a supererogatory act? 
One way out of the problem is to concede that it is 
blameworthy not to perform such acts and to 
maintain that there are no supererogatory acts. 
This answer may be correct, but even if correct it 
fails to solve the problem. Even if those who be- 
lieve that there are supererogatory acts are mis- 
taken, they are not incoherent. Those who criticize 
their views are exposing a moral mistake, not a 
logical inconsistency. How, therefore, is superrroga- 
tion to be explained? 

Consider the following case: Michael has reason 
to use all his earnings for the benefit of his family. 
He also has reason to donate half of it to Oxfam. 
Assume that he does not donate the money. Some 
will say that he acts wrongly for the money would 
produce much better results if donated to Oxfam. 
Others will maintain that the donation would have 
been a praiseworthy act of supererogation and yet 
that Michael did nothing wrong. The latter may be 
mistaken, but it would be odd to maintain that they 
have committed either a factual mistake or a con- 
tradiction, Is their position coherent? Thzy are 
precluded from saying that the extra benefits to 
Michael’s family are more weighty reasons than the 
more pressing needs of other people, for this would 
mean that had Michael donated the money he 
would have acted on the lesser reasons. And yet 
they are equally precluded from saying that the 
reasons for the donation are more weighty, for they 
maintain that Michael did not act against -eason. 

It might be thought that there is an easy way to 
solve this problem. A supererogatory act, it -s often 
said, is one which one ought to do but which people 
are not expected to perform. It is because their per- 
formance is rare that one is praised for doirg it. It 
is because their omission is frequent that it is not 
criticized. It may be a correct observation that we 
do tend to praise people for doing the right thing 
when it is known that most people. fail tc do it., 
It may also be true that we tend not to criticize 
people for common failings. In many cases there 
are indeed good reasons for not doing so. Fut this 
does not turn any act required by strong reasons 
into a supererogatory act. A person who drives 
carefully in a country of careless drivers is not per- 
forming supererogatory acts every time he drives 
his car. There is often no point in criticizing care- 


$ I am assuming that the person who gives the permission has power to give it. If he lacks the power he cannot give the per- 
mission. Many moral theories deny that a person has complete power to allow harm to himself. They maintain that there are 
some ways of harming a person which are wrong even if he purports to permit them. 
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less drivers in such a country, but their behaviour 
is, nevertheless, blameworthy and wrong. 

To have any plausibility the proposed solution 
to our problem must be re-interpreted. A superero- 
gatory act must be construed as an act which ought 
to be done but which people are not in a normative 
sense, expected to do. It is not just that we know 
that in fact the act is rarely performed, but that 
there are normative considerations explaining 
why performance need not -be expected in many 
cases. I have no quarrel with this very vague 
formulation. It is, however, commonly taken to 
mean that people are normally excused for not 
doing what they ought to have done if it is a 
supererogatory act. Supererogatory acts, it is often 
said, call for rare qualities: great courage or self 
sacrifice, or great presence of mind, or some other 
rare skill or character trait. Therefore, though 
these are acts which ought to be done one can be 
excused for not doing them. One is not to be blamed 
for lack of a measure of greatness in some aspect of 
one’s character. 

There are two defects to this explanation. In the 
first place it does not apply to all the acts which are 
often regarded as supererogatory. Many such acts 
do not call on any exceptional personal qualities. 
Consider, for example, the case of Michael above. 
Donating the money to Oxfam will not, let us 
assume, deprive his family of the necessities of 
decent life. They will have to forego only some of 
the luxuries of life. There is nothing unusual about 
this form of deprivation, it does not require great 
courage or self-sacrifice or any other exceptional 
qualities. And still some maintain that it is a 
supererogatory act, even though they concede that 
it does not call for exceptional personal qualities. 

The objection cannot be met by saying that if the 
case is indeed as described, then those who main- 
tain that Michael’s act of giving the “money is 
supererogatory are simply wrong. They may be, 
but we still want to understand what it is that they 
are saying and to avoid accusing them of incon- 
sistency. Nor can the objection be met by saying 
that the excuse in Michael’s case is weakness of will. 
We may assume that Michael himself regards 
donating the money as something which though 
praiseworthy is not strictly required of him. Finally 
it cannot be claimed that Michael’s excuse is his 
ignorance of what is morally required of him. Our 
problem is to understand how the action is con- 
ceived as supererogatory according to the moral 
theory of Michael himself. 

There is a second objection to the explanation 
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we are considering. Failing to perform an act of 
supererogation is, according to this explanation, 
wrong but excusable. This is not, however, the way 
we normally think of supererogation. Failing to 
perform a supererogatory act is not a matter of 
doing something wrong. One is normally thought 
to be permitted to refrain from supererogation. 
Hence there is no room for an excuse for not doing 
such actions. 

But if the non-performance of a supererogatory 
act is not a wrong excused, but a permissibl= course 
of action, we are back with our original problem. 
How can one be permitted to refrain from action 
which is required by reason? The solution is to be 
found in the notion of an exclusionary permission. 
The permission to refrain from performing a 
supererogatory act is an exclusionary perm:-ssion, a 
permission not to act on certain reasons. Am act is a 
supererogatory act only if it is an act which on the 
balance of reasons one ought to do and yet one is 
permitted not to act on the balance of reasons. To 
say this is not to explain which acts, if any, are 
supererogatory. But it does clarify what it is to 
say that an act is supererogatory and whaz has to 
be proved if the supererogatory character of an 
action is to be established. 


IV. DEFENDING THE ANALYSIS OF 
SUPEREROGATION 


The analysis of supererogation proposec. above 
is not a complete explanation of the concept. 
According to it a supererogatory act is one which 
one ought to do but has an exclusionary permission 
not to do. There are, however, other acts o? which 
the same is true, and a complete analysis wil have 
to show how supererogatory acts differ from other 
acts which a person has a conclusive reason for 
doing and at the same time an exclusionary per- 
mission not to act for those reasons. The difference 
is, presumably, in the nature of the reasons for the 
act and the permission. My present purpose is, 
however, a limited one: to argue that exclusionary 
permissions are necessary for the analysis of 
supererogation. It will be useful to conclude this 
part of my argument with a few comments on three 
possible ways of rebutting my conclusion: 

I. Supererogatory acis which ought not to be perfermed. I 
have assumed that though not every act which 
ought to be done is praiseworthy, if an act is praise- 
worthy it ought to be done, that is, there are suffi- 
cient or conclusive reasons for doing it. Buz don’t 
we, sometimes, find an action admirable even while 
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admitting that on the balance of reasons it should 
not have been done? Imagine a man, John, risking 
his life to save another man from drowning. His 
action would be regarded by many as admirable 
even though they know that he is the father of 3 
small children and that the man he saved was an old 
and a sick man with nobody dependent on him, and 
that this was known to John. 

I do not believe that there can be acts which one 
ought not to do and which if performed would be 
supererogatory. Apparent examples to the con- 
trary fail for any one of a variety of reagons: 


(a) Sometimes the performance of an action one 
ought not to perform displays an admirable char- 
acter trait. A person may be so honest that he finds 
lying impossible, and he will tell a murderer the 
whereabouts of his intended victim. His action is 
wrong and is not an act of supererogation nor is it 
praiseworthy. Nevertheless it makes us admire his 
honesty (as well as regret some other aspect of his 
character). 

(b) All actions involving risk to the agent are per- 
formed in conditions of uncertainty. They may turn 
out on analysis to be acts which he ought to-have 
done, given the uncertainty, but which he ought 
not to have done had he known all the consequences 
of his action. It may be right for John to risk his life 
given the known chance that both he and the old 
man will survive. Had he gone to a certain death 
to save the old man his act may manifest an 
admirable character trait and yet be wrong and 
not in itself praiseworthy. 

(c) Some people have a view of morality by which 
the agent’s own welfare is never a relevant con- 
sideration or is a consideration carrying less weight 
than the welfare of any other person. On their view 
sacrificing one’s life to save the life of another is an 
act of supererogation, but then it is also one which 
on the balance of reasons one ought to do. If failure 
to do it is not wrong this can be explained only by 
invoking an exclusionary permission as explained 
in the previous section. My general claim is that if 
an act is supererogatory then it ought to be done 
for there are conclusive reasons for doing it and 
that apparent examples to the contrary can be 
explained away along the lines suggested here. 


2. “Ought to do” and “Ought to occur.” Could one 
avoid the problem explained in the last section, 
and the proposed solution of it, by maintaining 
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that A’s action of bringing about that p is superero- 
gatory only if p ought to occur but it is not the case 
that A ought to bring about that p?* It seems to 
me that we cannot avoid the problem in this way. 
If p ought to occur this must be because somebody 
ought to bring about that p. If that person isn’t £ 
then there is no reason to think that A’s bringing 
about that p is supererogatory. It may even be 
wrong. Suppose that a man ought to be told the > 
truth (e.g., that he has cancer). If he ought to be 
told the truth it follows that someone ought to tell 
him the truth. Suppose that his wife or his doctor | 
ought to do so. It does not follow that His wife 
ought to tell him. But it follows that she ought to 
unless his doctor does. It is not the case that a 
stranger ought to tell him the truth, and precisely 
for this reason the fact that he ought to be told the 
truth is entirely irrelevant to our judgment of a 
stranger’s action of telling him the trcth. In 
general, that p ought to occur is a consequence of 
the fact that somebody ought to bring about that p, 
and is relevant only to the evaluation of zhe be- 
haviour of those who ought so to do. 


3. “Good” and “Ought.” Another way to try and 
avoid the problem with which I am concerned is to 
regard an action as supererogatory only if itis good 
or valuable but not one which the. agent oight to 
do or has reasons for doing. It will be impossible 
to do justice to this view here. It raises the very 
difficult question of the relation between value 
theory which is concerned with the good and norm- 
ative theory which deals with what people cught to 
do, that is, with the reasons for action that people 
have. The fundamental assumption on which my 
argument is based is that if p is valuable then 
everyone who can do so has a reason to do whatever 
will make the occurrence of p more likely. This 
reason isn’t a conclusive reason. It can ke over- 
ridden. But it is one reason affecting the eveluation 
of what one ought to do. It follows that if 2 super- 
erogatory action is valuable then the agert has a 
reason to perform it and we are back with the 
problem we discussed in the last section. The 
objection succeeds only if we accept that not all 
values provide reasons for action, a view which it 
is impossible to discuss here. 


V. On Josriryinc EXCLUSIONARY PERMISSIONS 
If exclusionary permissions are required to 


* Cf. Roderick Chisholm in “Reply to Criticisms” on his paper “Practical Reason and the Logic of Requirement” in Practical 


Reason, ed. by Stephan Korner (Oxford, 1974). 
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explain the nature of supererogation there can be 
little doubt of their importance to practical reason- 
ing. One may still, however, maintain that there 
are no valid exclusionary permissions, that is, none 
that are well grounded in reason and which a per- 
son is entitled to rely upon. This would entail that 
there aren’t any acts which one is entitled to regard 
as supererogatory acts. It seems to me, however, 
that exclusionary permissions can be rationally de- 
fended, though obviously not every claimed exclu- 
sionary permission is justified. Which exclusionary 
permissions are valid depend on one’s theory of 
values and involves problems which cannot be 
explored here. It is, however, useful to conclude 
this analysis with a few remarks designed to show 
that the fact that exclusionary permissions entitle 
one to disregard reasons does not in itself entail 
that they are not valid. 

That reason entitles one to act against the 
balance of reasons may be thought paradoxical. 
The appearance of paradox disappears if it is 
realized that to assert that an exclusionary per- 
mission is valid is not to assert that unreasonable- 
ness is reasonable, it is tô assert that reasons of one 
level entitle disregarding reasons of another level. 

To explain how this is possible it would be 
convenient to use again the example of supereroga- 
tion. There may be many ways in which the view 
that some acts are supererogatory may be justified. 
I shall first outline one common argument pur- 
porting to justify supererogation, and then try to 
show how this argument involves recognition of the 
existence of separate though partly related levels of 
reasons for action. Many people combine a belief 
in the value of human life and in the equality of all 
human beings with a belief in the value of human 
autonomy. The values of human life and of equality 
entail that an agent has reason to maximize human 
welfare assigning equal weight to the interests of 
every human being including himself. The value 
of human autonomy includes the value of persons 
forming plans and ideals according to which they 
will conduct their life. The value of human auto- 
nomy conflicts to a certain extent with the values 
of human life and of equality. The conflict results 
from the special values of the agent’s plans to him- 
self which is affirmed by the value of autonomy and 
denied by the others. It might be thought that 
there need be no such conflict as human welfare in- 
cludes the interests and plans of the agent among 


those of other people and the value of autonomy 
does not require that the agent’s own plans should 
be given any special importance. But this seems to 
me mistaken. The point has been most forcefully 
argued by Prof. Bernard Williams :5 


The point here is not, as utilitarians may hasten to 
say, that if the project or attitude is that central to his 
life, then to abandon it will be very disagreeable to him 
and great loss of utility will be involved. . . . The point 
is that he is identified with his actions as flowing from 
projects and attitudes which in some cases he takes 
seriously at the deepest level, as what his life is about... 
It is absurd to demand of such a man, when the sums 
come in from the utility network which the projects of 
others have in part determined, that he should just 
step aside from his own project and decision and 
acknowledge the decision which utilitarian calculation 
requires. It is to alienate him in a real sense from his 
actions and the source of his action in his own convic- 
tions. It is to make him into a channel between the in- 
put of everyone’s projects, including his own, and an 
output of optimific decision; but this is to neglect the 
extent to which Ais actions and kis decisions have to be 
seen as the actions and decisions which flow from the 
projects and attitudes with which he is most closely 
identified. It is thus, in the most literal sense, an 
attack on his integrity. 

If this argument is sound then the value of hu- 
man autonomy entails reasons for action which 
conflict with the maximization of human welfare. 
A common way of reconciling these conflicting 
values is to hold that so long as a person’s plans and 
goals do not offend against fundamental moral 
requirements he is entitled to pursue them. He is 
required to promote human welfare to the extent 
that this does not seriously interfere with the pur- 
suit of his own fundamental goals. The sacrifice of 
one’s legitimate fundamental personal goals to the 
cause of human welfare is on this view an act of 
supererogation. 

This is no more than a crude sketch of one con- 
troversial way of justifying supererogation. It is 
not, however, to our purpose to examine the sound- 
ness of this view nor to fill in its details sufficiently 
to enable one to determine on its basis whether in 
any given situation an act is or is not supereroga- 
tory. Our aim is to show how this not uncommon 
view presupposes that some exclusionary permis- 
sions are valid. 

On the view we are examining there are situa- 
tions in which a person would perform a praise- 


5 J. J. C. Smart and Bernard Williams, Utilitarianism—For and Against (Cambridge, 1973), pp. 116-117. Williams is not con- 
cerned with supererogation here, and may not agree that this argument bears on the justification of supererogation. 
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worthy act if he were to act for the promotion of 
human welfare but would do nothing wrong were 
he not to do so. For reasons explained in section 
3 above this makes it impossible to assess the 
strength of the competing reasons involved: the 
promotion of human welfare and the pursuit of 
one’s own goals. If they are of equal strength or if 
one’s personal goals are the stronger reason it is 
impossible to explain why promoting human wel- 
fare is praiseworthy. If human welfare is the 
stronger reason then it is wrong not to promote it. 

Some philosophers maintain that such conflicting 
reasons are incommensurable and such conflicts 
irreconcilable. Such reasons, they maintain, belong 
to different points of view, the moral and the per- 
sonal (by which an action is rational or justified if, 
and only if, it is conducive to the satisfaction of 
one’s true desires). What is the right thing to do is a 
question that is answered in a different way depend- 
ing on one’s point of view and there is no answer to 
such a question which is not relative to a certain 
point of view. Whatever the merits of such a theory 
it is clear that it does not do justice to our common 
intuitive perceptions at least to the extent that they 
are accurately reflected in the view we are exam- 
ining. On this view human welfare and the agent’s 
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personal goals though they cannot be compared 
as to their strength can be compared in some other 
way which entitles us to say that wheceas, in 
specified circumstances, the pursuit of one’s per~ 
sonal goals is permissible and legitimate the pro- 
motion of human welfare is praiseworthy. 

It follows that the view we are examining pre- 
supposes that there are at least two ways in which 
reasons can be compared and conflicts between 
them resolved. If they belong to the same level 
they can be compared in point of streng-h. The 
stronger reason should prevail, the weaker should . 
give way. But reasons may belong to different and 
independent levels of considerations (whether be- 
cause they derive from different ultimate values 
or on other grounds). In this case their strength 
cannot be compared, but the different levels may 
still be related to each other and one way ia which 
they can be related is explicated by the uss of the 
idea of exclusionary permissions. This means that 
the existence of reasons of one level entizles one 
not to act on reasons belonging to the other level. 
But the reasons of the other level are not overridden. 
Indeed it may be praisewérthy not to take advant- 
age of the exclusionary permissions and tc act on 
them. 
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VIII. HAPPINESS | 
ROBERT W. SIMPSON 


I 

APPINESS is often said to be the final end 
of human activity. It is, clearly, a final end 
in the sense that while a man can want or do 
certain things with a view to happiness he can- 
not want to be happy for any further purpose. 
A man may explain his action of marrying a cer- 
tain woman or choosing a certain profession by 
saying that he believes he could be happy with 
that woman or in that profession; but if asked 
‘further why he wants to be happy no answer to 
that question is necessary or possible. If a man 
explains a wish or an action by referring to 
happiness, there the chain of reasons comes to an 
end: it makes no sense to ask a man why he 

wants happiness. , 

However, in the sense that happiness brings 
the chain of reasons for action to an end it seems 
that happiness is not the only final end of human 
action. Indeed, it is rather rare in the ordinary 
course of life for a man to explain a particular 
choice of action by referring to happiness, in the 
vast majority of cases the explanation terminates 
with other considerations. If a-man explains an 
action by claiming that he acted for pleasure, or 
honor, or friendship, or because of the demands 
of justice, or to preserve his health, or to protect 
his family, his action is sufficiently explained by 
such a claim. There is no need for him to add 
that he wanted these things for the sake of hap- 
piness for us to understand his action. 

Moreover, not only may a man not refer to 
happiness in explaining why he performed some 
particular action, but a man may in some cases 
act in a way which he knows or foresees “will 
destroy his happiness. A man may refuse to act 
unjustly even when he knows that this will lead 
to imprisonment, torture, or death, though a 
man would hardly choose jail, the rack, or execu- 
tion as a means to happiness. 

But while happiness is only one among the 
possible ends of human action it seems that in a 
, certain respect it is to be distinguished from 
other final ends. For if a man wants any end 


whatsoever, it seems clear that he will not be 
happy if he is not successful in getting that on 
which his heart is set. It follows, therefore, that 
happiness is not an end which is independent of 
and separable from the other ends a man has. 
A man cannot want, say, wealth and happiness as 
independent ends, as a man can so wart wealth 
and friendship; for while a man may achieve 
‘separately either one or the other of these latter 
ends or both in conjunction, a man wanting 
wealth will not be happy if he is not successful 
in acquiring it. Happiness, thus, if it is zn end to 
a man is an end which includes the at-ainment 
of all the other ends the man has. 

One account which may be given of the nature 
of happiness in the light of these poirts is the 
following. A man must be unhappy if be cannot 
get what he wants, therefore, “happiness” is the 
name we give to what a man wants when we 
consider the objects of his desire not severally 
but collectively; getting what one wants is not 
only a necessary condition of happiness but also 
a sufficient condition; a man is happy if he is 
able to get whatever he wants. On this account 
it might be said: in pursuing other ends, whether 
or not he pursues these explicitly with a view to 
happiness, a man is ultimately seeking happiness, 
that a man seeks happiness follows simply from 
the fact that the man has desires. 

An account of happiness along these lines is 
rather common in modern (post-medieval) 
philosophy. In these discussions happiness has 
generally been thought to consist either in the 
satisfaction of desire or in pleasure. The two 
accounts are obviously closely related. Eren apart 
from a psychological hedonist account of desire 
namely, that all desire is for pleasure, on which 
view the two accounts of happiness would be 
identified—it is clear that getting what one wants 
is in general pleasant. The first account can be 
found expressed, for example, in Hobbes, “Con- 


- tinual success in obtaining those things which a 


man from time to time desireth, that 3 to say, 
continual prospering, is what men call FELICITY; 
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I mean the felicity of this life.”1 The second 
account is to be found in J. S. Mill, “By happi- 
ness is intended pleasure, and the absence of 
pain.”? These views we may call Empiricist ac- 
counts of happiness. 


i 


Does happiness consist in getting what one 
wants? The picture suggested by Hobbes’ words 
is that a man is at successive moments of his life 
animated by various appetites which successively 
prompt him to do or try to get what he wants, 
and that a man is to be called happy over some 
period of his life if throughout that period he is 
successful in doing or getting whatever appetite 
prompts him to. On this account the causes of 
unhappiness in human life lie in the external 
impediments, the restrictions on freedom, which 
hinder a man from doing or getting wnat he 
wants. 

But consider the following example. A man 
may have ambitions to produce a work of scholar- 
ship, but be prevented in realizing this ambition 
by his love of society which consumes his time 
and drives scholarly thoughts from his mind. 
In this case the love of society is the man’s 
strongest desire in the sense that he most fre- 
quently chooses to neglect his books when the 
pleasures of society beckon, yet his abiding wish 
to be a scholar arouses regret when he contem- 
plates his receding ambitions. So he is unhappy: 
not because there is any impediment to the rea- 
lization of the things which he from one moment 
to another desires, for he can retire to his study 
or seek company as he wishes; nor because his 
desires are incompatible such that they cannot be 
happily satisfied, for it may be that he would be 
happy if he were to discipline himself and devote 
more of his time to scholarly endeavor. Rather he 
is unhappy because the desires to which he is 
often subject on particular occasions are incom- 
patible with what he really wants in his life. 

Since the man who is led by desires on particu- 
lar occasions to neglect what he really wants can 
be called “weak-willed,” let us say that that 
which-a man really wants is an object of his will. 
Then two questions arise. How do we tell what 


1 Leviathan, ed. by M. Oakeshott (Oxford, 1960), p. 39. 
2 Utilitarianism, Chap. 2 
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a man really wants, or what is an object of his 
will? Or to put the question another way: how 
does will differ from mere desire?3 And second: 
if happiness does not consist in the continual 
satisfaction of desire, does it rather consist in 
getting whatever is an object of will? 

Before considering these questions, however, 
we should first say something about the second 
Empiricist account of happiness. 


HI 

Does happiness consist in pleasure? The happy 
life may be said to be the completely satisfying 
life. But this suggests that happiness is. more 
nearly to be identifed with satisfaction than with 
pleasure. The difference between pleasure, on 
the one hand, and satisfaction and happiness, on 
the other, may be brought out by the following 
example. 

A man may enjoy his work but yet not be 
happy in his work or find satisfaction in it. The 
man may be a professional chess player; he may 
enjoy playing chess—take delight in the contest 
of wits and in the exercise of his skill, be fasci- 
nated by the seemingly endless variety of situa- 
tions which can arise on the chess board, etc.— 
but he may feel that playing chess is not a satis- 
fying way to spend one’s life, for, after all, it is 
only a game. Now to say that chess is “only a 
game” is to assign it a certain place among: 
human activities, to show what kind of value it 
has as a human activity. That is, it is to pass a 
value judgment. Thus, while it is true that a 
man will not find an activity satisfying unless he 
can, in general, take pleasure in the activity, satis- 
faction requires, in addition to pleasure, that a 
man should believe the activity to be in some 
way valuable or worthwhile. 

There isa third condition necessaryif a man is to 
find an activity satisfying: namely, that he should 
have some aptitude for or skill in the activity. 
“I would never have been anything other than a 
rather poor musician,” is an appropriate reason 
for a man to think that for him music would 
not be a satisfying career. However, if a man is in 
the end only a relatively poor musician he may 
still find such satisfaction as he is capable of in 


3 A distinction, expressed. in the same terms, rather similar to the distinction 1 want to draw here is discussed in 
G. E. M. Anscombe, ‘“Thought and Action in Aristotle” in New Essays on Plato and Aristotle, ed. by R. Bambrough 


(London, 1965). 
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music, if he is as good a musician as his aptitude 
allows and rather better (so far as he has reason 
to believe) as a musician than he would be in any 
other activity. 

Given that these three conditions mentioned 
are necessary for satisfaction we can see why men 
may differ in the activities which they find satis- 
fying. For, first, men differ in their judgments 
of the relative worthwhileness of different activi- 
ties; second, they differ in the activities which 
they enjoy doing; and third, tey differ in their 
skills and abilities. 


IV 


There is a connection between the three con- 
ditions necessary if a man is to find an activity 
satisfying. A man who is skilled in some activity 
is able to perform the activity well, and to per- 
form an activity well is to tend to achieve the 
end or object of the activity. Where an activity 
has no object—doodling, for example—we can- 
not distinguish between doing well and doing 
badly in the performance. On the other hand, 
where an activity has an object but is not on 
some occasion done for the sake of that object, 
we can still distinguish doing well from doing 
badly by the tendency of the performance to 
achieve the object. For example, the object in 
playing competitive games is to win; and if win- 
ning depends at least in part on skill, then 
whether a man plays to win or simply for pleasure 
he plays well if he plays skillfully. Now the 
worthwhileness of an activity is determined by 
the character of its end or object: an activity 
is worthwhile in proportion to the value which 
its object has. It follows, therefore, that to per- 
form an activity well is to realize the character 
` which makes the activity worthwhile. 

An activity is performed because it is (believed 
to be) worthwhile if it is performed because of 
the value which the agent believes its object to 
have. Conversely, if the object of an activity is 
of no concern to the man performing it, if, that 
is, the man does not perform the activity as a 
means to the object of the activity itself but as 
a means to some other end, then the activity 
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is not chosen because of any belief in its worth- 
whileness. For example, the professions of medi- 
cine or law are chosen because they are worth- 
while if they are engaged in from a belief in the 
value of the objects, health and justice, of these 
activities; on the other hand, the man who works 
on a production line simply in order to make 
money does not act out of any belief in the 
worthwhileness of what he does. 

A man may engage in an activity which he be- 
lieves to be worthwhile for reasons other than its 
worthwhileness, for example, as a means to some 
further end or because he has been commanded, 
but believing the activity to be worthwhile he 
has a reason to try to perform the activity well 
even though doing that may neither be necessary 
to achieve his end nor have been commanded-— 
“If it-is worth doing, it is worth doing well.” But 
is a Man engages in an activity—even one he be- 
lieves to be worthwhile—simply as a means to 
a further end or because he has been commanded, 
it may be that he will not take pleasure in what 
he does. For it is not necessary that a man should 
enjoy, or even be capable of enjoying, every 
activity which he believes to be worthwhile; 
whereas a man doing what he believes to be 
worthwhile simply because he believes it to be 
worthwhile must typically take pleasure in what 
he does, for a man would not freely choose what 
he believed to be worthwhile unless he took 
pleasure in doing it.4 

This is not to say that it is because he finds it 
pleasant that the man believes the activity to be 
worthwhile. Rather, a man may take pleasure in 
performing the activity because he believes it to 
be worthwhile, especially if, in addition, it is an 
activity suited to his capacity which he can do 
well. Pleasure is normally taken in an activity 
which is chosen because it is worthwhile, yet the 
activity is not engaged in for pleasure; indeed if 
an activity is engaged in purely for pleasure, it 
is precisely not being undertaken because it is 
(or is.thought to be) worthwhile. Therefore, a 
man may not care about doing well what he does 
for pleasure, for what is enjoyed is the activity 
itself, and if it should happen that a man wants 
to do well in the activity that is because the 


4 By freedom of choice here I do not mean the sort of freedom referred to at the beginning of section II which 
consists in the absence of external impediments, but the sort of freedom which is taken away whenever a man 
acts because he thinks that he must for some reason perform the action. In this sense the captain who throws the 
cargo overboard to save the ship in a storm, the statesman who accepts high office only because he believes that 
there is no one else capable of filling the office, and the man who against some inducement refuses to act other- 


wise than as justice requires all act unfreely. _ 
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exercise of skill is itself enjoyed, not because by 
doing well the object of the activity may be 
achieved. For example, the man who plays foot- 
ball for pleasure may not care about playing 
skillfully nor about winning, but if he does want 
to play well and to win that is because he enjoys 
_ the competition, not because of any value which 
_, he attaches to winning for itself. 


Vv 


Let us now return to consider the distinction 
between will and desire. So far this distinction 
has been introduced but not explained. 

We may, first, note that desire is essentially 
transitory in a way in which will is not. Desires 
can be aroused, for example, by the senses or by 
physiological conditions, and they end either by 
being satisfied or by simply passing away from a 
man’s mind for some cause or another. On the 
other hand, will does not, as desire does, depend 
on particular conditions affecting a man, but an 
object of a man’s will is either an end which he 
habitually pursues, or it is indicated by what he 
is prepared to say, when he is undistracted by 
passing desires, that he wants in his life. 

Second, whenever a man wants some object the 
question can be asked, “Why do you want... ?” 
and what may be mentioned in answer to this 
question will differ according to whether the 
thing wanted is an object of will or of mere 
desire. If what is wanted is a mere object of 
desire there may be no answer to the question 
other than that the man feels a desire for, or 
takes pleasure in, that which he wants. But if an 
object is wanted qua object of will then the 
question why it is wanted must be answered by 
showing in what respect what is wanted seems 
good to the man who wants it. A man may be 
said to want (i.e., will) some object rather than 
merely have a desire for it only if he thinks it to 
be in some respect ‘good. 

In particular cases both desire and. will may be 
involved in explaining why a man wants some 
object. Some examples: may illustrate the point. 
_(i) A man may want to eat both from a desire to 
eat caused: by hunger and from some regard for 
food as nourishment. (ii) The object of a man’s 
will may be to satisfy whatever desires he may 
have, if he is of the opinion that getting what 
he at any moment wants is the only worthwhile 
end in life. (iii) What a man desires will be 
partly affected by the nature of the objects of his 
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will:. it may be because a man is interested in ` 
music that he feels a desire to attend a concert 
by Rubenstein. In other cases desire and will 
may be in conflict: in such cases a man must be 
unhappy, if (as the example in Sect. I illus- _ 
trated) desire prevents him from doing what he 
wills, or if he is discontented by unsatisfied desire . 
in doing what he wills. 

What is the relation between the two criteria 
by which will and desire are to be distinguished? 
That is, why should an object of a man’s will be 
characterized both as something towards which 
the man has a relatively enduring regard and as 
something which he thinks to be good in some 
way? The answer to this question is contained in — 
the conditions under which we can understand 
a man’s wanting some object. For we should not 
understand a man who wants some object which 
he admits he does not in any way think good 
unless we can suppose there are some particular 
conditions affecting him which may have aroused 
his desire for the object. 

In discussing the first Empiricist account of © 
happiness we found it netessary to draw a distinc- 
tion which we have marked by the terms “desire” 
and “will,” and in discussing the second Empiri- 
cist account we found it necessary to distinguish 
between pleasure and satisfaction. We are now 
in a position to see that these distinctions are 
linked, and therefore that the objections so far 
raised against the two Empiricist accounts are in 
a certain respect parallel. Desire and pleasure do 
not look beyond the particular object desired or 
the particular activity in which pleasure is taken; 
whereas, when as an object of a man’s will a 
particular state of affairs or action is wanted or 
when satisfaction is found in some activity it 
must always be in consequence of having some 
feature which is the sort of thing which the man 
in some general way wants to exist, that is to say,- 
a-feature which makes the object or activity in 
some’ way seem good or worthwhile. 


VI 


It has been argued that to find some activity 
satisfying or to find happiness through engaging 
in some activity a man must believe that the 
activity is valuable in some way or worthwhile. 
However, the question arises: is the further con- 
dition necessary that the activity must really be 
valuable or worthwhile, or is it sufficient for a 
man to be happy that the activity be believed to 
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be worthwhile? This question is the same in 
substance as the second question which I raised 
in Sect. II: is it sufficient for happiness that a 
man gets whatever is an object of his will, 
` whether that object really be good or merely 
seem to him to be good? . 

Now if the latter is the true account, then the 
Empiricist accounts which I have tried to argue 
against may, after all, correctly describe what the 
happiness of at least some men consists in. For a 
man may be of the opinion that pleasure (or 
power) is the only worthwhile end of action, and 
then he wiH be happy if he is able continuously 
to do what he enjoys doing (or-if he has the 
power to satisfy any desire which he may have). 
On the'other hand, if the Empiricist accounts 
are mistaken it will follow that we can call a 
man happy neither on the basis of introspec- 
tional criteria nor on the basis of behavioral 
criteria. That is, aman may be prepared to claim 
of himself that he is happy, that he has what he 
, wants in life, and the evidence of his appearance 
and behavior may be entirely consistent with 
this—i.e., the appearahce may be that of a 
cheerful man without regrets, or disappointed 
wishes, who pursues the activities in which he 
engages with pleasure and enthusiasm—but such 
evidence alone willnotentitle us to call him happy, 
if we can make no favorable objective judgment on 
the worthwhileness of the activities in which his 
energy is spent. There is, therefore, if Empiricist 
accounts are wrong, a necessary asymmetry in the 
judgments we can make on the basis of empirical 
criteria concerning a man’s happiness or unhap- 
piness: that a man has what he wants and takes 
pleasure in what he does are not by themselves 
sufficient grounds for calling him happy, while, 
on the other hand, it is clear that a man is not 
happy if he suffers from the disappointment of 
his wants and can take no pleasure in what he 
does. . 
In order to discuss the point at’ issue let us 
consider an example. Is friendship necessary for 
happiness? Could a man be happy who does not 
enjoy and prefers not to have the company of 
other men? Well, why does a man need friends? 
There are two elements in the answer to this 
question. Friends are useful to a man, he can 
turn to them for advice or help, etc.; and men 
normally, or characteristically take delight in the 
company of other men. Now the man we are imag- 
ining takes no pleasure in company, but even he 
has reason to want friends for their usefulness to 


him—unless he can secure the ends for which 
friends are useful by other means, for example, he 
may secure help and advice from servants and pro- 
fessional advisers. But the ends for which friends 
are useful cannot be isolated in this way so that 


in each case a substitute for friendship may be. 


found; on the contrary there is, what we might 


call, an “organic” relation between a man’s - 


pleasure in the company of his friends and the 
many, often very subtle, ways in which a man is 
benefited by having friends; for to whom is the 
friendless man to turn for comfort in bereave- 
ment, or encouragement in difficulty, and how 
much of a motive to doing well in any field is he 
bound to lack without the stimulus of friends? 

Therefore, the view that happiness consists in 
getting whatever one wants qua object of will is 
inadequate, as it takes no account of the fact 
that there are certain things which any man has 
reason to want, and to consider part of human 
good. In addition to friendship we may mention 
here such things as health, soundness of body 
(e.g. being sighted as opposed to being blind), 
sanity, wealth (using this as a general term for 
the ability to satisfy one’s everyday needs for 
food, drink, shelter, etc.) and freedom (meaning, 
e.g., that one is not in prison). 


Vil 


These things just mentioned are all necessary 
for a normal human life, and they are things 
which men do normally want and want imme- 
diately in the sense that they want them not 
simply from a consideration of their utility as 
necessary conditions of other ends and activities. 
Moreover, since they are necessary for a normal 
human life, all men can understand why any 
man should want these things. Thus, they may 
all be said to be final ends of human action. For 
a final end of human action may be said to be an 
end beyond which a man does not normally look 
in choosing or explaining an action, and an end 
which appeals to a shared understanding be- 
tween men, such that when a final end is men- 
tioned in explaining why a man acted as he did 
other men can understand why the action was 
done. F 

The final ends which have so far been men- 
tioned are normally wanted by all men and 
all other men can understand why they are 
wanted by any man; but there are other final 
ends which are wanted and understood only by 
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men in particular societies (and sometimes only 
by men in some particular sections of these 
societies), for the reason that the attainment of 
these ends is not necessary for (and therefore 
does not constitute part of) human good as such, 
but rather are necessary for the good of the 
society in question, given its particular mode of 
life. Honor, for example, is universally valued in 
some societies, whereas in others in which honor 
plays little or no part in regulating the relations 
between men it will be found barely intelligible 
why any man should be prepared to endure any 
great hardship or sacrifice for the sake of his 
honor. Moreover, even in the cases where, for 
example, honor or justice is valued in different 
societies it may be that, because the way of life 
in the societies is different, what is required as a 
matter of honor or justice is different in the dif- 
ferent societies. 

These claims concerning what the good of 
those things which constitute final ends of human 
action is must necessarily remain unargued for 
in this paper. But it is necessary in giving an 
account of happiness to indicate provisionally 
how it may be possible to establish that such-and- 
such is good; for ultimately any account of hap- 
piness depends upon an account of the nature of 
the good. For example, J. J. C. Smart has written, 


“Happy” is a word which is mainly descriptive 
(tied to the concepts of contentment and enjoy- 
ment) but which is. also partly evaluative. It is 
because Mill approves of the “higher” pleasures, 
e.g., intellectual pleasures, so much more than he 
approves of the more simple and brutish pleasures, 
that, quite apart from consequences and side 
effects, he can pronounce the man who enjoys the 
pleasures of philosophical discourse as “more 
happy” than the man who gets pleasure from 
-pushpin or beer drinking.5 


Now I think that Smart is right in claiming, first, 
that it is because we value intellectual pursuits 
highly that we think the man who engages in 
these activities happier than the man whose only 
pleasures are of the brutish sort, and, second, 
that we do not only value intellectual pursuits 
for their usefulness either to a man himself or to 
men in general. But if, as Smart holds, to think 
something good is simply to approve of it, then 
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it is impossible to defend the claim that no life 
of purely brutish pleasures can be happy against 
someone who happens to approve more of the 
“lower” pleasures than of the “higher’ and, 
therefore, on the contrary, claims that ondy men 
who are able to fill their lives with pleasures of 
the former sort can be happy. 

This impossibility follows from accept-ng the 
view that all goods are either extrinisc or in- 
trinsic, that a thing is good either because of its 
consequences or good in itself. For by is very 
nature it is impossible to prove that something 
is intrinsically good; either we think something 
intrinsically good because we happen to approve 
of it for itself (as Smart holds), or because we 
simply (in some nominally objective way) “see” 
that it is good—and any good consecuences 
which the thing may have are counted only as 
showing its extrinsic goodness, which is a differ- 
ent matter altogether. Now Smart does notice 
that, “Normally when we call a thing ‘Fad’ we 
mean indifferently to express a dislike fcr it in 
itself or to express a dislike for what iz leads 
to”;6 but for him this»merely means that we 
ordinarily fail to distinguish two essentially dif- 
ferent things. But might there not be some things 
whose goodness depends both on their being 
valued for themselves and on their having bene- 
ficial consequences?” Indeed, are there nct some 
things which can have the beneficial consecuences 
which they have for human life only insofar as 
they are valued for themselves? 

The objects which we recognize as final ends 
of human action seem to be goods of this kind: 
that they are wanted for themselves is shown by 
the fact that they are stopping points in explana- 
tion and understanding, yet we can give reasons 
in terms of their consequences why they are good 
for a man himself and for the community to 
which he belongs.’ 

Let us consider again the example of friend- 
ship. As we have seen a man is benefited :n very 
many ways by having friends, but friendship is 
incompatible with a narrow calculating regard 
for the benefits one may receive in extending 
friendship to another. Friendship requires that a 
man should act in certain ways towards his 
friends and even put himself to some trouble or 


5 “An Outline of a System of Utilitarian Ethics,” p. 22, in J. J. C. Smart and B. Williams, Utilitarianism—¥or and 


Against (Cambridge, 1973). 
6 J. J. C. Smart, op. cit., p. 26. 
7 See Plato, Republic, Bk H, 357. 
8 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, 1097434. 
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hardship for their sake if the occasion requires it, 
simply because they are his friends; though, on 
the other hand, the prudent man will not main- 
tain a friendship with another who demands 
much but is prepared to give little in return— 
for friendship consists in a relation of reciprocity 
between men and where that relation is lacking 
true friendship is impossible. The reciprocity 
which is essential to friendship explains how 
friendship contributes to human happiness, for 
friends are a cause of happiness to each other. 

Now the point which I have been trying to 
make in this discussion of friendship can be gener- 
alized; that is, I believe that it presents us with 
a model which may usefully be applied to the 
consideration of some other cases too. Some 
human qualities or possible objects of action are 
considered good not (or not only) because posses- 
sion of these qualities or attaining these objects 
has beneficial consequences for the agent himself, 
but because they are good for other members of 
the community to which the agent belongs. In 
these cases it is necessary if the benefit is to be 
secured that men should not act with a calculat- 
ing regard for their own interests, but should 
act having regard only for the goodness of the 
object in question; so that it is through the 
reciprocal action of other men with whom he 
lives that each man’s happiness is promoted and 
not directly as a consequence of his own action. 

To be happy, I have claimed, a man must do 
or get what he believes truly to be worthwhile. 
It does not follow from this, however, that doing 
anything which is in fact worthwhile will lead 
to happiness. It may be good to act justly or 
honorably, but just or honorable action may in 
some circumstances bring unhappiness upon a 
man. While doing or getting what is worthwhile 
may be a necessary it is not by itself a sufficient 
condition of happiness. One reason for this 
emerges from the present discussion: a man’s 
happiness depends partly on the reciprocal 
actions of other men, and unhappiness may 
therefore be caused if they do not act well to- 
wards him. 


VII 
There is also a further reason why performing 


some worthwhile activity or attaining some good 
may not by itself be sufficient for happiness. 

Happiness has been called an “inclusive,” not 
a “dominant” end.’ That is, there is-no one thing 
the possession of which makes a man happy; 
rather happiness is an end which in some sense 
includes all the other ends a man has. The error 
of the Empiricist accounts of happiness against 
which I have tried to argue consists in interpret- 
ing the inclusiveness of happiness in a merely 
aggregative sense, in holding that a man is happy 
if he is able to achieve the sum of his ends what- 
ever they are. By contrast, I have argued that to 
be happy a man must not only be successful in 
realizing his ends, but these ends must them- 
selves be worthwhile. Thus while on the Empiri- 
cist accounts happiness gives a criterion for 
choosing between ends only through the require- 
ment that a man’s desires be consistent with each 
other, on the present account ends must be bal- 
anced against each other as goods such that they 
form, where such balance is possible, the com- 
plete human good for one man, viz, happiness. 
We may say that the happy life is the life in 
which the activities, circumstances, etc., which 
constitute it form a harmonious and satisfying 
whole. 

Such a harmonious whole may, within certain 
limits, be differently constituted in different indi- 
viduals. Now a man can live only in society, in 
some society or another, and any society is com- 
posed of men; so an individual can find his own 
happiness only within the bounds of some society, 
that is, a man can give value to his life only in 
terms of the values available in the society to 
which he belongs, and any society can endure 
only if it respects in its values that human nature 
which all its members share with all other men. 
Nevertheless, within these limits societies can 
differ in the forms of activity to which they 
ascribe value, and individuals can differ in how 
they organize their lives. If an individual can 
achieve within these limits a satisfactory balance 
of goods, goods which considered singly contri- 
bute in one way or another to human good but 
which may in an individual’s life be in competi- 
tion with each other, then he will be happy. In 
particular circumstances a man may, for example, 
have to balance the conflicting demands of 
friends and family, work and recreation, honor 


9W. F. R. Hardie, ‘The Final Good in Aristotle’s Ethics,” Philosophy, vol. 40 (1965), pp. 277-295. See also 
Anthony Kenny, “Happiness,” Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 66 (1965-66), pp. 93-102. 
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IX. THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF ART 
E. J. BOND 


I 


ANY, if not most, of the aestheticians of the 

past regarded it as an important part of 

their task to provide a definition of art that cap- 
tured its essential nature, a definition that 
revealed what art really is, which somehow laid 
bare the essence, marking it off from the merely 
accidental, peripheral, or accompanying features. 
For all such theories there are a number of 
pitfalls, and seemingly none of them manages to 
avoid them all. In considering art there are a 
number of things to which we may direct our 
attention: to the qualities of the work of art 
itself, to the creative process, or to the experience 
of the perceiver. An understanding of all these 


things is essential to an understanding of art. 


and the role it plays in human life, but aestheti- 
cians have a habit of concentrating upon one or 
the other of them, to the exclusion of the others, 
as the locus of art’s essential nature. This is the 
first pitfall. And the aesthetician characteristi- 
cally takes one of the arts, e.g., painting or litera- 
ture, as his paradigm, and draws all his examples 


from this. This leads to the second pitfall—the. 


production of a theory that has some initial 
plausibility where some of the arts are concerned, 
but which becomes nonsense when one tries to 
apply it to some of the others. 

The third pitfall, and one that is rarely avoided, 
is to bring into the proposed definition of art 
what are, in fact, criteria of evaluation. Thus the 
alleged definition is less an account of what art 
is than an account of what the aesthetician judges 
successful art to be, and it is only successful art 
that he counts as art at all. Thus, strictly speak- 
ing, “failed art” and “bad art” become contra- 
dictions in terms. Now we do sometimes use the 
word “art” as an honorific or evaluative term, 
as when we refuse to apply the term to a work 


or genre that we regard as valueless. “Do you call 
that art?” we say. Or when we say of a work we 
particularly admire, “Now that is art!” But this 
is true of almost any term whatever. Consider: 
“Now that’s what I call tobacco!” Or “Do you 
call that coward a man?” And so forth. And just 
as we speak of poor tobacco or cowardly men 
without self-contradiction, so we speak: without 
self-contradiction of poor or failed or unsuccess- 
ful works of art. A definition of art must allow 
for such forms of speech; it cannot make “bad 
art” self-contradictory and “good art” redundant. 
Most of the traditional theories fail to meet this 
test. Intuition, creative imagination, embodiment 
of emotion, significant form, organic wholeness, 
are all criteria of evaluation—each must be 
understood as what makes a work of art good or 
successful; on such a definition bad art is simply 
non-art. But, as we have seen, this will not do. 
And further, if we accept such an account of art, 
we will not only no longer be able to speak of 
bad art, but we will find ourselves excluding as 
non-art, works of art that do not happen to meet 
the criterion of evalution embedded in the defini- 
tion, although they may not only be indubitable 
works of art, but possibly even good ones. 

Morris Weitz! and William Kennick? note some 
of these failings of traditional theories of art and 
conclude that the quest for a definition giving 
the essential nature of art is misguided from the 
start. “Aesthetic theory,” says Weitz, “is a logi- 
cally vain attempt to define what cannot be 
defined, to state the necessary and sufficient 
properties of that which has no necessary and 
sufficient properties, to conceive the concept of 
art as closed when its very use reveals and de- 
mands its openness.” ? 

Further, says Weitz, “the very expansive, ad- 
venturous character of art, its ever-present changes 


1 Morris Weitz, ‘The Role of Theory in Aesthetics,” reprinted in F. J. Coleman (ed.), Contemporary Studies in 
Aesthetics (New York, 1968), pp: 84-94. (Originally published in Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, vol. 15 (1956), 


PP. 27-35.) 


2 William Kennick, ‘‘Does Traditional Aesthetics Rest on a Mistake?” reprinted in Coleman, op. cit., pp. 411-437. 


(Originally published in Mind, vol. 67 (1958), pp. 317-334) 


3 Weitz, op. cit., p. 88. 
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and novel creations, make it logically impossible 
to ensure any set of defining properties. We can, 
of course, choose to close the concept. But to do 
this with ‘art’ or ‘tragedy’ or ‘portraiture,’ 
etc., is ludicrous since it forecloses on the very 
conditions of creativity in the arts.”4 Any defini- 
tion of art, it is implied, places improper limita- 
tions on artistic creativity itself. Similarly Paul 
Ziff insists that there is a different sense of the 
expression “works of art” for every art form, and 
that so long as art changes the sense (or senses) 
of “work of art” will change too. 

The only thing that Weitz allows the concept 
of art, in place of an essence, is a set of what he 
calls “strands of similarity conditions” which are 
“criteria of recognition” of works of art. These 
are “bundles of properties, none of which need 
be present but most of which are, when we de- 
‘scribe things as works of art.” Thus a work of 
art is usually, though not always, an “artifact, 
made by human skill, ingenuity, and imagina- 
tion, which embodies in its sensuous public 
medium—stone, wood, sounds, words, etc.— 
certain distinguishable elements and relations.” 6 
I wish to note two things here. First, there is 
little doubt that Weitz would regard anything 
that satisfied all these conditions a work of art. 
He would agree, in other words, that although 
none of the conditions is individually necessary 
(though some must be satisfied), and none of 
them is individually sufficient. nevertheless taken 
‘together they are sufficient. So Weitz does not 
exclude the possibility that a certain set of con- 
ditions is sufficient though not necessary, and 
that these conditions define, as it were, the core 
of the concept. Secondly, Weitz has not avoided 
the third pitfall, which is one that, ironically 
enough, he himself goes on to draw our attention 
to. For this quasi-definition of his is largely 
honorific; many of these so-called “criteria of 
recognition” are themselves criteria of evalua- 
tion. But if Weitz himself, even in this context, 
cannot avoid this pitfall, how on earth is it to be 
avoided? ‘The arguments of Ziff, Weitz and Ken- 


4 Weitz, op. cit., p. go. 


nick have come under attack in recent years from 
Maurice Mandelbaum,” Joseph Margolis, and 
George Dickie,’ and Margolis and Dickie have 
actually produced, and Mandelbaum and Arthur 
Danto! have made suggestions towards, new 
definitions of art, or accounts of art’s essential 
nature, that avoid some of the earlier pitfalls, 
including this one. 

Thus, for Mandelbaum, the essential nature of 
art is to be located in an attribute relating a 
creator, an artifact and an actual or possible 
audience, i.e, an artifact has certain qualities 
intended by its creator to satisfy certain inter- 
ests. By locating the essence of art in a relational 
rather than an intrinsic property, such a defini- 
tion places no artificial restrictions on artistic 
creativity or the development of art and also 
avoids the pitfall of introducing criteria of value 
into the definition. But there are (at least) two 
things drastically wrong with it: (1) By locating 
work-of-art-ness in the creator’s intentions it ex- 
cludes not only objets trouvés but such things as 
Greek or Etruscan pottery, which were created 
by artisans mainly for utilitarian ends, and (2) 
by insisting on artifactuality, it excludes not only 
all natural objects, but also such things as spon- 
taneous or improvised dance or jazz, where there 
is no product as distinct from the activity. 

Margolis defines a work of art as “an artifact 
considered with respect to its design.” Again 
there is no restriction on creativity or the de- 
velopment of art, and again no criteria of value 
are surreptitiously introduced, but, unfortunately, 
on other grounds, the definition will not do. 
Some things, such as Michelangelo’s “David” and 
Beethoven’s “Missa Solemnis” just are works of 
art, no matter how we consider them, and certain 
other things, such as aircraft engines and radar 
antennae, are equally just not works of art, no 
matter how we consider them. Many things, pos- 
sibly all things, can be looked at aesthetically, 
but this does not make them works of art. And 
similarly undoubted works of art can be looked 
at from the point of view of how much money 


5 Paul Ziff, “The Task of Defining a Work of Art,” in Coleman, op. cit., pp. 94-111. (Originally published in The 


Philosophical ais vol. 62 (1953), pp. 58-78.) 
6 Weitz, op. cit., 


+ 9% 
7 Maurice Mandelbaum, “Family Resemblances and Generalization Concerning the Arts," American Philosophical 


Quarterly, vol. 2 (1965), pp. 219-228. 


8 Joseph Margolis, The Language of Art and Art Criticism (Detroit, 1965), Ch. 3. 


9 George Dickie, ‘‘Defining Art,” 


American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 6 (1969), pp. 253-256. 


- 10 Arthur Danto, “The Artworld,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 61 (1964), pp. 571-584- 


11 Margolis, op. cit., p. 44. 
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they will make, how much it will cost to move- 


them from one place to another, or how much 
they will be worth in thirty years, and this does 
not make them any less works of art. 

Danto’s paper is a perfect illustration of what 
happens when one of the arts, or one group of 
the arts—in this case the visual arts—are con- 
sidered to the exclusion of all else. For Danto a 
work of art is an artifact some aspect of which, 
by the artist’s intention, is something else in a 
special sense of “is” which Danto calls the “is” 
of artistic identification, e.g., “That blob of paint 
is Icarus” or “That rectangle is empty space,” 
and this in turn is to be understood against a 
background of art theory and art history which 
constitute what Danto calls the “artworld.” Apart 
from any other difficulties in the theory, that none 
of this applies to, e.g., music, should be instantly 
apparent.2 

George Dickie’s definition is “an artifact upon 
which some society or some sub-group of a society 
[possibly a single individual] has conferred the 
status of candidate for appreciation,” a defini- 
tion that has come under attack in a recent article 
by Ted Cohen.4 Part of Cohen’s criticism is that 
not just anyone, in any circumstances, could be 
an art maker in the required sense. Further one 
of the supposed advantages of Dickie’s theory is 
that it would admit Duchamp’s “Fountain” (a 
urinal) as a work of art, and in this connection 
Cohen makes two quite devastating points: (1) if, 
as Dickie claims, to appreciate is to find qualities 
that are intrinsically worthwhile, then what 
Duchamp and the dadaists precisely were not 
doing was offering their wares as candidates for 
appreciation. (2) One cannot confer the status of 
candidate for appreciation if it is known that 
the thing in question, having no properties of 
intrinsic value, cannot be appreciated. A belief 
in the possibility of appreciation is a necessary 
condition of such a status being conferred. And, 
related to both points, when an object that is 
known not to have any appreciable qualities is 
offered as a work of art, the significance is not in 
the work but in the gesture. Cohen sees that 
there is something wrong with a theory of art’s 
essential nature that admits “Fountain” so easily. 
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“Fountain,” says Cohen, should be problematic; 
“Fountain” is a barderline case, and any defini- 
tion of art should allow for borderline cases. I 
agree that we must leave room for borderline 
cases, that we cannot define art by a single set of 
necessary conditions which taken together are 
sufficient. But Cohen himself points out that, just 
as covertly evaluative definitions assimilate bad 
art to non-art, Dickie’s definition assimilates 
much of non-art to bad art. A work like ‘“Foun- 
tain,” whose significance is entirely in the gesture 
and not in the object at all is surely an instance 
of this. 


I 


What all attempts to define art, or to give an 
account of its essential nature, have in common 
to date, is that they have looked for what it is 
that makes something a work of art, or what it is 
that all works of art have in common. The uni- 
versal or concept “art,” it has been supposed, is 
instantiated in individual works of art, and 
paradigms and borderline cases of works of art 
have been examined in order to seek out the 
universal or to elucidate the. concept. Art has 
been treated as a species, and individual works 
of art as individuals of the species. But an im- 
portant intervening stage has been omitted; 
something is a work of art not because it pos- 
sesses some art essence, or because it instantiates 
the concept “art,” but because it belongs to some 
art form. Except in the honorific sense, some- 
thing is a work of art in virtue of being a poem 
(which is a kind of literature}, or a string quartet 
(which is a kind of music), or a painting, or 
because it is a product of some other art form. 
Art is a genus and the species are literature, 
painting, music, etc. If we want to know what 
art is, what we must do is look not at what 
individual works of art have in common, but at 
what undoubted art forms have in common and 
at what doubtful or borderline cases of art forms 
apparently lack. Instead of asking the question 
what works of art have in common that makes 
them works of art, we should ask what the (fine) 
arts have in common that make them forms of 


12 This may be an ignoratio elenchi. Danto may mean his remarks to apply only to the visual arts. But he begins 
his paper by speaking of art in quite general terms, and he never says that his remarks are not to apply mutatis mutandis, 


to the other arts as well. 
13 Dickie, op. cit., p. 254. . 


14 Ted Cohen, ‘The Possibility of Art: Remarks on a Proposal by Dickie,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 82 (1973), 


pp. 6982. 
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art. The standard picture heretofore has been as 
follows: 


ART 


“Night Watch” 
“Missa Solemnis” 
“The Prelude” 
“David” 
etc. 


But it should be like this: 


ART 

Music 
“Missa Solemnis” 
“Get Out of Town 
Before Sundown” 
etc. 


Literature 
“The Prelude” 
a poem by Edgar Guest 
etc. 
Painting 
“Night Watch” 


the latest Keane 
etc. 


Sculpture 
“David” 
a Woolworth mermaid 
etc. 


It 


When our attention is turned from “work of 
art” to “art form,” two of the major pitfalls are 
automatically avoided. First, because we no 
longer consider individual works of art as para- 
digms, but rather art forms, there is no danger 
of producing an account that applies to one or 
two art forms but not to any others; what we 
produce will have to apply to any art form what- 
soever. Secondly, we cannot produce a definition 
that confuses the honorific with the descriptive 
sense of “art” and hence excludes bad art as non- 
art. A work of art, on this account, becomes 
simply anything belonging to (any instantiation 
of) an art form, e.g., any piece of music, good or 
bad, and on such an account bad music can only 
be bad art. The other pitfall, concentrating on 
one aspect of art to the exclusion of others is not 
automatically avoided, but we shall be on guard 
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against it. Plainly the creative process, the aes- - 
thetic properties of the object, the experience of .- 
the perceiver, and the institutional aspects of art, 
all belong to the essence. 

Notice that “art form” is here to be understood 
at the highest level of generality. Within the 
species there are many sub-species and sub-sub- 
species; thus the string quartet is a sub-species of 
the species music, poetry is a sub-species of litera- 
ture, and the lyric is a sub-species of the poem. 
It follows that whatever is true of literacure is 
true of poetry, and whatever is true of music is 
true of the string quartet, but it is the species 
itself with which we are concerned; being closest 
to the genus “art,” it will have the least extraneous, 
non-essential clutter (just as individual works of 
art will have the most), and hence it is where 
the essence of art is to be sought. 

What I now intend is to produce a set of seven 
conditions, none of which is necessary, awd none 
of which is individually sufficient, but which, 
taken together, constitute a definition of the core 
of what it is for something to be an art form. 
(I need hardly state that this is not a stipulated 
definition but an attempt to capure art’s essential 
nature.) The more conditions that fail to be 
satisfied, the further out on the periphery of the 
concept (or beyond it) a supposed art form is. 
Thus, if all the conditions are satisfied, a form is 
an undoubted art form. If one of the conditions 
fails to be satisfied, a form is sufficiently like the 
core cases to be perhaps accounted an ar: form, 
although some might wish to dispute it, and if 
two fail to be satisfied, then the appellation is 
more dubious, although there are no demon- 
strably correct answers in either case. The <riteria 
are as follows: 


(3) The form comprehends the products of an in- 
tentional human activity (these produc-s being 
identical in some cases with the activity itself), 

(2) Products within the form are (or may te) char- 
acteristically intended to have value as objects 
of experience for an actual or possib.e audi- 
ence, in virtue of certain properties that they 

sess. 

(3) These products are (where they have value) 
valuable to their users (their audience) pri- 
marily, though not necessarily exclusively, as 
objects of experience, in virtue of certain 
properties that they possess. 

(4) There is, within the form, opportunity for the 
exercise of skill, technique, or craft. 

(5) There is, within the form, opportunity for the 
exercise of creative imagination. 
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(6) Products within the form can have a human 
meaning or significance beyond their mere 
surface or decorative properties. 

(7) Taste, discrimination, and serious critical judg- 
ment may be exercised upon the products of 
the form. 


A word about each of these. The first seems 
obvious and is not, I think, very controversial. 
The parenthesis is necessary because, in the case 
of improvised dance or improvised musical per- 
formance, the product and the activity are one. 
To consider exceptions: a piece of driftwood 
may be considered a sculpture (‘‘sea-sculpture”), 
and what a chimpanzee does may be considered 
a painting. But doubt can be raised in both 
cases; we have left the core. 

The second and third criteria alike make refer- 
ence to value as an object of experience. This is 
the value that good works of art share with ob- 
jects of natural beauty, such as sunsets and 
mountains, and objects of functional beauty, 
such as mathematical theorems and radar 
antennae, i.e., they are objects of aesthetic appre- 
ciation. And the having of such value is what art 
is for. 

The second criterion states that value as an 
object of experience for an actual or possible 
audience is characteristically an intended value 
of the products of the form. The third criterion 
states that, insofar as such objects have value, this 
is the primary, though not necessarily the only, 
value that they have. The second criterion ex- 
cludes classes of objects that may have aesthetic 
value, but whose creators do not characteristi- 
cally intend that they have such value, e.g., ready- 
mades or objets trouvés. The third criterion ex- 
cludes forms whose actual value is chiefly utili- 
tarian, eg., shoemaking or tailoring. Thus, if 
architecture is supposed not to be a paradigm of 
a fine art, that is because it doubtfully satisfies 
this criterion. And while a rocket may be appre- 
ciated aesthetically, rocketry is excluded by both 
criteria. Greek pottery, on the other hand, is 
excluded by neither, since beauty, while not the 
chief intended value, was an intended value of 
the makers and its actual chief value today. 

The fourth and fifth criteria are explained as 
follows: Among the criteria of value for works 
of art standardly regarded as necessary are (1) 
that they show the application of skill, technique 
or craft, and (2) that they display creative imagi- 
nation. We would therefore tend to reject any- 
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thing offering itself as an art form which did not 
permit or indeed, demand their exercise. We do 
not, standardly, account a work of art successful 
unless both skill and creative imagination are 
displayed. And we are therefore not prepared to 
grant undoubted art form status to a form which 
excludes them. Thus if computer art is dubiously 
art it is because of doubts that it meets or that 
it adequately meets one or both of these criteria. 

The explanation of the sixth criterion is not 
quite so simple. The possession of a meaning, 
significance or depth beyond mere surface or 
decorative properties is a standard criterion of 
value for works of art but, unlike the display of 
skill and creative imagination, it is not stand- 
ardly regarded as a necessary criterion of value 
for a work of art. The greatest works of art, by 
common consent, possess this attribute, but there 
are large numbers of grantedly successful works 
of art that do not. Nevertheless it seems to be 
here that we commonly draw the line between 
the fine arts and the decorative arts. Quilt-mak- 
ing, for instance, is not merely nor even princi- 
pally a utilitarian occupation. Arguably its 
objects have chiefly aesthetic value. It un- 
doubtedly calls for the exercise of skill and 
creative imagination. And yet we do not class it 
with the fine arts. And the reason seems to be 
that whereas a quilt may be aesthetically appeal- 
ing in all sorts of ways, it is unlikely to be pro- 
found. The possibility of depth or special signifi- 
cance is something that, it seems, we standardly 
expect or require of a fine art form. 

It may be that the seventh criterion is redun- 
dant; one may not be able to produce instances 
of would-be art forms that satisfy all the criteria 
but this one; it may be that if the other criteria 
are satisfied, this one is necessarily satisfied as 
well. But it is included because we are concerned 
not merely with producing an adequate sortal 
concept, but with understanding art’s essential 
nature, and it is an important part of our con- 
cept of a fine art that taste, discrimination, and 
serious critical judgment can be (and should be) 
exercised upon its products. 

It might seem at first sight that I have been 
covertly defining “work of art” in spite of my 
claim to have taken a new tack. For have I not, 
under the guise of providing criteria for “art 
form,” really been providing criteria for “work 
of art,” such that a work of art is a human pro- 
duct intended to have value as an object of 
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experience for an actual or possible audience, 
whose value for an audience is primarily as an 
object of experience, that exhibits skill, tech- 
nique or craft, and creative imagination, that has 
a meaning or significance beyond its surface 
properties, and upon which taste, discrimination 
and critical judgment can be exercised, an art 
form being simply anything whose products can 
be so characterized? The answer, of course, is 
“no,” since on my account there are many indis- 
putable works of art that fail to satisfy most of 
these criteria, as most instances of bad art cer- 
tainly do. But would not anything that satisfied 
these (supposed) criteria be a work of art regard- 
less of whether it belonged to any art form? And 
does this not lead one to suppose that the con- 
cept “work of art” is primary and the concept 
“art form” derivative? My answer here is in two 
parts: (1) a product that satisfied these condi- 
tions would almost certainly belong to some 
existing art form and (2) if it did not, then in 
creating this product a new art form would also 
have been created to which we could then give a 
name. The notion of something being just a 
work of art, but not belonging to any art form 
(any art) is an absurd one. And from this it is 
also clear that my theory does not require that 
every work of art belong to some pre-existing 
form, a supposition which would make the be- 
ginning of any art logically impossible. 

But if my account is not covertly an account 
in terms of what a work of art is, perhaps I am 
covertly using the concept of a good or successful 
work of art as the fundamental and guiding con- 
cept. Do I not, in effect, define “art form” as 
“form in which successful works of art can be 
produced,” a. successful work of art being a 
human product intended by its creator to have 
intrinsic value for an audience, whose actual 
value is primarily that, which exhibits skill, tech- 
nique, or craft, and creative imagination, which 
has a meaning or significance beyond its surface 
properties,-and which is appreciated by connois- 
seurs and praised by critics? The answer again 
must be “no,” since a good or successful work 
of art may have involved no intention on the 
part of the artist save to get a load off his chest 
or to make money, may be quite lacking in 


profundity, and be ignored by critics and commois- 
seurs. There is an important truth here, how- 
ever, and that is that a thing cannot be acknow- 
ledged an art form unless the purpose or function 
of art can be served within the form, that is 
unless good or successful works can be produced 
within it. But here value enters the account 
legitimately, as indeed it must when we consider 
objects that have a purpose, but it enters in a 
way that does not require us to reject something 
as art (unless in the honorific sense) simply be- 
cause it lacks merit. 

Before concluding let me make clear two things 
that I am not claiming. Firstly, even if Paul 
Kristeller45 and Raymond Williams’ are right 
in saying that our present concept of art zame 
into being in the 14th or 18th century az the 
earliest, this is in no way inconsistent with 
what I have argued. I have tried to give an 
account of our concept of art in the sense of 
“fine art,” -one that has been with us for 30me 
time. When this concept entered the language, 
and what changes there have been, over the cen- 
turies, in the meaning of the word “art,” I regard 
as being only of historical or philological mter- 
est. 

Secondly, I am not claiming to produce a hard 
and fast test for determining, in any particular 
case, whether or not something is an art form. 
No doubt in many cases this will be, or remain, 
quite properly, a matter for dispute. What I am 
claiming is that such disputes either are or cught 
to be disputes over whether one or more of the 
present criteria are satisfied, something which I 
grant often cannot be determined by a casual in- 
spection, and which perhaps sometimes cennot 
be objectively and conclusively determined zt all. 

What I do wish to claim is that any form 
which satisfies all these criteria is certainly and 
undoubtedly an art form, and that any form 
that fails to satisfy one or more of them is at 
best on the periphery of art and not a part of 
the core. To suppose other than this wou-d be 
to let the concept of art drift in such a way that 
it would lose its identity. Further I do not believe 
that the possibility of such conceptual drif is a 
necessary condition for creativity in art. To de- 
fine the core of the concept of art as J have done 


15 Paul Kristeller, “The Modern System of the Arts,” Journal of the History of Ideas, vol. 12 (1951), pp. 496-527; vol. 


13 (1952), pp. 17-46. 


16 Raymond Williams, Culture and Society (New York, 1958), pp. 15-16. 
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places, so far as I can see, no restriction on the of art, that is without its ceasing to be art in this 
creativity of artists, nor upon the development real and important sense.” 


Queen's University at Kingston (Canada) Received October 25, 1973 


17 An earlier version of this paper was read at the Annual Congress of the Canadian Philosophical Association at King- 
ston, Ontario, in June 1973. I would like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Henry Laycock, Wilfried Backhaus, Tamas 
McDonald, Patrick Nowell-Smith, Francis Sparshott, James Bogen, and Alistair Macleod, who have—in the order named 
—made comments (not always friendly) on various earlier drafts of this paper that have led to important changes or 
additions, . 
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I IMAGINATION, POSSIBILITY, AND PERSONAL 


IDENTITY 
J. A. BROOK 


I 


GOME philosophers resist the idea that we 

could sometimes be unable either to identify 
or establish lack of identity between an earlier 
and a later person, except—if this is an excep- 
tion—by partly arbitrary decision. They want to 
say that if a situation ever seems thus, it can only 
be because we do not know all the facts, not be- 
cause the facts, even if we knew them, would 
leave things thus. For any earlier person 4 and 
any later person B, either A is unquestionably B, 
they hold, or he unquestionably. is not (though 
we might not know which is the case). There is 
no third way. This I will call the view that per- 
sonal identity is strict. 

In things other than persons species of various 
continuities (bodily, causal, spatial) and other 
connections (e.g, memories and causally-sup- 
ported similarities) are criterial evidence for 


identity. If any. species of some or all of them 


were criterial evidence for personal identity, they 
could be so distributed among A, B and other 
persons that no clear identification of A with either 
B or any other person could be made. So many 
of these philosophers also hold that, with per- 
sons, whether A is B is logically independent of 
all relations of A to B which are different from 
identity. Merely for the sake of tradition, I will 


call this the view that personal identity is 


indefinable. 

None of the exponents of these two views— 
Bishop Butler, Thomas Reid and more recently 
Roderick Chisholm,’ among others—has charac- 
terized them any more clearly that we have done 
so far (Section 3 attempts something more). In 
this paper I shall ignore Butler and Reid. I want 
to look at three arguments quite different from 
theirs, all of which rest on an appeal to what a 
person can imagine concerning himself. The 


central one, which we take up in the middle sec- 
tions of the paper, is derived from Chisholm’s 
paper, though his statement of it is not so 
elaborate as mine. I call it the Chisholm argu- 
ment. The other two, interestingly enough, are 
taken from a paper of Bernard Williams’, “The 
Self and the Future.”* Interestingly enough, be- 
cause Williams is pretty clearly not attracted to 
the notion that personal identity is, as we have 
put it, indefinable—he says that the thought ex- 
periments he uses could not seriously be thought 
to involve supposing ghostly persons to be chang- 
ing places (p. 180). Yet, he maintains, saying that 
the situations he imagines are “conceptually un- 
decidable in the relevant respects seems not to 
assist,. but rather to increase, the puzzlement” 
(p. 178). So he is drawn to the view that personal 
identity is strict. One of the arguments is quite 
independent of any question about the defina- 
bility of personal identity. The other, that one 
can imagine a future person to be oneself despite 
supposing many apparently-relevant connections 
to him to be absent, manifestly is not. In fact, it 
resembles the Chisholm argument in a number 
of respects. 

Because Williams’ first argument is indepen- 
dent of the issue of definability, it is a good one 
to take up first. In its appeal to the imagination 
it resembles the other two. However its refuta- 
tion requires nothing not already at hand, not 
even a clearer grasp of strictness or indefinability. 


` Refuting it removes a preoccupying uneasiness 


about accepting that personal identity is like 
other kinds of material object identity. 


It 


Williams’ first argument can be put as follows. 
Suppose that I am in a tyrant’s prison. A guard 


1 Roderick Chisholm, “The Loose and Popular and Strict and Philosophical Senses of Identity'" in Perception and 
Personal Identity, ed. by Norman S. Care and Robert M. Grimm (Cleveland, 1969), pp. 107-125. 

3 I consider Reid in ‘‘Indivisibility and Brain Bisection Cases,” forthcoming. 

3 Bernard Williams, “Thè Self and the Future,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 161-180. 
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comes to tel] me that one of the prisoners will be 
beaten, and that it might be me, or it might not 
be. Here I would know perfectly well what to 
anticipate. I anticipate that if the person is to be 
myself, I will feel pain. If not, I will, perhaps, 
hear screams. But now suppose that the guard 
comes and tells me instead that someone will be 
beaten and that that person will be connected to: 
me in such a way that it will be undecidable (or 
decidable only by a decision) whether to say that 
person is me. Here I would not know what to 
anticipate. By contrast to the former case, I can- 
not count on any future person, either someone 
being tortured or anyone else, being unambigu- 
ously me. So I cannot anticipate any of the 
possible alternatives as something which I might 
go through. 

A proponent of the view that personal identity 
is strict might urge that I cannot form any antici- 
pations of a possible future as mine here for a 
very good reason, namely, the situation to be 
imagined is impossible. Or as Williams puts it: 

To be told that a future situation is a borderline 

one for its being myself that is hurt, that it is con- 

ceptually undecidable whether it will be me or 
not, is something which, it seems, I can do noth- 
ing with; because, in particular, it seems to have 
no comprehensible representation in my expecta- 
tions and the emotions that go with them. 

(pp. 174-5)... fear seems neither appropriate, nor 

inappropriate, nor appropriately equivocal. Re- 

latedly, the subject has an incurable difficulty 
about how he may think about [the situation]. If 
he engages in projective imaginative thinking 

(about how it will be for him), he implicitly 

answers the necessarily unanswerable question; if 

he thinks he cannot engage in such thinking, it 

looks very much as if he also answers it, though in 

the opposite direction. Perhaps he must just re- 

frain from such thinking; but is he just refraining 

from it, if it is incurably undecidable whether he 
şor cannot engage in it? (pp. 176-177) 


So. the yard has used the exquisite torture of 
making me‘worry over the impossible. Or so it 
might seem. 


But that response will not do. The subject can . 


certainly anticipate someone being beaten, and 


can-do so by imagining the beating from the : 


standpoint of the person receiving it. That would 
seem to be “projective imaginative thinking.” 

What he cannot do, but all he cannot do, is 
anticipate that it will be himself who will re- 
ceive the beating. For he has been told that no 
one willbe, unambiguously, himself. What 


Williams seems to have missed in the above is 
that one can anticipate a beating from the stand- 
point of someone receiving it without making 
any judgement as to whether the person to be 
beaten will be oneself. Once we see this, we see 
that one can anticipate just what would be the 
case in a situation in which a question of one’s 
identity with a future person is conceptually un- 
decidable. Perhaps one would not know how to 
form one’s emotions, But that is hardly surpris- 


ing—we are never in fact faced with such, 


situations. 

The argument that a person does not know 
how to situate future persons with respect to 
himself (his present self) when he is told that no 
future person will be decidably himself looks 
pretty trivial when it is spelled out. In particu- 
lar, it gives no comfort to the doctrine that per- 
sonal identity is strict. That notwithstanding, I 
am inclined to think that it is part, indeed a large 
part, of what gives the doctrine its appeal. 
Williams’ other argument certainly leans on it, 
as we shall see later, and it is the only argument 
Chisholm uses which could prove strictness by 
itself. 

In dissecting Williams’ argument I ave used. 
a distinction between imagining a future person 
from the standpoint of that person and imagin- 
ing that the person is oneself. That there is such 
a distinction may not be obvious. In dealing with 
the next argument, the Chisholm argument, I 
shall eventually establish the distinction, and 
claim that the view that personal identity is strict 


. and/or indefinable can come to grief through 


not noticing it. 


I 


Before we turn to the Chisholm argument we 
need a more precise characterization of strict- 


+ 


- ness and indefinability, especially the latter. 


About the former, the view that with respect to 
persons every question of personal identity can 
be decided, Section (1) says enough. Except for 
this: Some might invoke the “Law” of the Ex- 
cluded Middle and daim that it is obviously 
corréct. Of course, they should go on to say the 
same about many other concepts, and certainly 
about all other applications of the concept of 
numerical identity. Whether this general ap- 
proach to questions of the strictness of identity 
is right is not ‘at issue in this paper. Rather, we 
-want to see whether we Can find a special reason 
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for singling personal identity out. But it is worth 
pointing out that in many situations questions 
about the across-time identity of certain objects 
certainly seem as undecidable as anyone would 
like, It is difficult to see how this conclusion 
could be avoided for any object with multiple 
(or even any) non-trivial criteria of identity. 
However—and this might be important—even if 
in some situations we cannot identify or establish 
lack of identity between objects, it by no means 
obviously follows that there must be (or could 
be) degrees of identity, or identity in some 
respects and not others. 

The doctrine of strictness or decidability is a 
good deal clearer than the doctrine of indefina- 
bility. ‘To expose what the latter is saying I shall 
speak of non-trivial necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions of identity. “Non-trivial” is meant to ex- 
clude identity itself, which is trivially necessary 
and sufficient for identity; simple synonyms for 
identity, such as being one and the same thing; 
and what some call its formal properties or for- 
mal criteria, namely reflexivity, symmetry and 
transitivity. These are all of them nothing dif- 
ferent from identity. By “necessary and sufficient” 
I am prepared to allow something weaker than 
“logically necessary and sufficient,” if it should 
turn out to be the case that no fact different from 
a given phenomenon and no closed set of such 
facts are ever logically necessary or logically suf- 
ficient for the phenomenon in question. The 
issue in this paper is whether personal identity 
is radically different from other phenomena in 
respect of whether its concept requires strong ties 
between it and other states of affairs, not the 
exact status of such ties generally. Notice, how- 
ever, that it would be one thing to claim that no 
one thing or no closed set of things is required. 
for personal identity, and quite another to claim 
that nothing whatsoever different from identity 
is required for it. 

What, exactly, is the doctrine of indefinability 
denying? That personal identity has just one 
non-trivial sufficient condition? That anything is 


always non-trivially sufficient for it? That any-- 


thing is thus sufficient in even one context? And 


with respect to necessary conditions,-is the doc-- 


trine denying that any one property (different 
from identity) must be present in, every case of 
identity? Or that there is any disjunctive list of 
such properties? Or that anything at all different 
from identity must be. present (even anything 
non-trivially sufficient for it)? 
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The doctrine seems, at minimum, to be deny- 
ing the last of these six alternatives. So it seems 
to be claiming, at minimum, that an earlier 
person A can be a later person B even though 4 
is connected to B in no way different from 
identity, and in particular that between A and 
B there need not be any connection which is 
non-trivially sufficient for their being one person. 
Or: Personal identity has no non-trivial necessary 
conditions, not even that something non-trivially 
sufficient be present. ‘This, as we shall see, is what 
the Chisholm argument seeks to establish. 
(Chisholm himself also seems to believe that 
personal identity has no sufficient conditions, but 
nothing in his account seems to support this 
notion.) Calling the former the view that per- 
sonal identity is indefinable would have some 
point, for the claim if true would entail at any 
rate that no non-trivial universal definition or 
criterial analysis or what have you for personal 
identity could be found. (It would not rule out, 
of course, the possibility of good inductive evi- 
dence for personal identity; nor even the possi- 
bility of sufficient conditions.) 

The doctrine might seem obviously mad; 
philosophers often simply take it for granted 
that concepts such as personal identity have what 
it denies. To be sure, it runs against our intui- 
tions—and perhaps our hopes. But I know of no 
good general strategy for showing such doctrines 
to be wrong. One key part of general identity 
theory would, if correct, be enough to show that 
any concept of identity, at any rate, has necessary 
conditions, one of which is that wherever identity 
is, there also something non-trivially sufficient 
for it must occur. Since the time of Leibniz 
identity has been (at least partly) defined in terms 
of properties different from identity, specifically, ` 
in terms of having the same properties. But of 
course this does not refute the indefinability doc- 
trine. It merely begs the question against it. So 


. far as I can see, the only way to show that a 


concept has necessary conditions (i.e., conditions 
which must be satisfied in each and every con- 
text of use) is by investigating that concept. 

The doctrine of indefinability as so far stated 
allows that personal identity may have non- 
trivial sufficient conditions. Indeed it could even 
allow that something non-trivially sufficient for 
personal identity is necessary in some contexts. 
All it requires is that in other contexts s nothing 
thus sufficient is needed. 

This point is important, becātise the doctrine 
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that personal identity is strict requires not just 
that sometimes the presence of personal identity 
requires nothing non-trivially sufficient for it, but 
that it never does. For if anything non-trivially 
sufficient for it were ever needed in any context 
to guarantee the presence of personal identity, 
then if that condition could be partly satisfied or 
satisfied to a degree (as would always seem to be 
possible), then a question as to whether personal 
identity is present could be undecidable. So the 
strictness of personal identity is compatible with 
sufficient conditions but not with a condition 
that anything sufficient for personal identity ever 
be necessary. (Indeed the doctrine requires more 
than that. It also requires that the trivial suf- 
ficient condition, namely that identity itself be 
present, could not be satisfied in part or to a 
degree.) 

Unlike Williams’ argument examined above, 
the Chisholm argument, even if it were sound, 
would not prove that personal identity is strict. 
Of the requisites of proving that view now before 
us, it seeks only to establish that sometimes the 
presence (or rather, the possibility) of personal 
identity requires nothing else relevant to iden- 
tity.t Now perhaps if personal identity were to 
have no necessary conditions in some context, it 
could be soundly argued that it would have none 
in any context. Indeed, perhaps a similar line of 
argument could show that it would have no 
sufficient conditions in any context either. These 
questions I will not pursue, because I hope to 
show that the presence or possibility of personal 
identity does require the presence of something 
different from identity, namely some minimal 
connection between the persons being identified. 
Proving this, to be sure, would not establish that 
among these connections anything non-trivially 
sufficient must be found. But it would be a start. 

A final note, before we turn to the Chisholm 
argument, on a different topic. The Chisholm 
argument and my answer to it turn on a variety 
of claims about what can and cannot be imagined 
with what. In the absence of a general theory 
about the powers of the imagination all such 
claims must occasion a certain uneasiness. That, 
so far as I can see, is unavoidable. We can only 
discover what can and cannot be imagined (ap- 
pearances sometimes to the contrary) in general 
by examining specific arguments that so-and-so 
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can or cannot be imagined with or without such- 
and-such. I attempt to do this in this paper for 
one class of such arguments. 


IV 


The Chisholm argument is different from 
Williams’ argument in another way. Williams 
used a putative but in fact non-existent inability 
of the imagination when applied to oneself. The 
Chisholm argument succumbs to quite a different 
temptation. It relies on a genuine special ability, 
but temptingly misdescribes it. We expose the 
temptation first, then the argument. 

The argument appeals to what a person can 
imagine concerning himself. What in such 
imaginings tempts us to think that personal 
identity could sometimes be logically indepen- 
dent of all other connections between oneself and 
some (real or imagined) past or future person? 
One thing is this: I can refer to my present self 
as myself without supposing, in the act of re- 
ferring, that I have any properties (except, per- 
haps, the property of being a subject of 
experience). That is, I can refer to myself as my- 
self without supposing that I have any property 
(except the one just mentioned) which I do not 
go on to ascribe to myself. I shall call such refer- 
ences to self non-ascriptive. In the same way, 
apparently, I can non-ascriptively refer to past 
persons (in memories or supposed or imagined 
memories) as myself, and to possible future per- 
sons (in daydreams, etc.) as myself. That is, I 
need not suppose in my reference that the re- 
membered (or apparently remembered) person or 
the imagined past or future person has any 
properties whatsoever (except, trivially, the 


` property of being me and, perhaps, of being a 


subject of experience). 

Now, that freedom in my references to real 
and imagined past and future persons as myself, 
if it exists, would entail the following. I can 
imagine remembering myself to have been a past 
person who bore any name or fit any description 
whatsoever; and similarly, I can imagine that a 
future person, no matter what name he bears or 
what description he fits, will be me. In particu- 
lar—and this creates the temptation to say that 
personal identity is indefinable—I can imagine 
being such a past or future person without sup- 


‘Chisholm himself uses a backward and a forward version of the argument from anticipation as his only direct 


argument for the strictness of personal identity. 
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posing, in the imagination, any relation (either 
R or not R, for any value of R) between that 
person and myself, any relation, that is, different 
from identity. I need not suppose any similarities 
or causal or spatial (let alone bodily) continuities 
at all. 

This apparent freedom is so tempting because 
it generates the following argument. (1) I can 
imagine being a past or future person with whom 
I imagine myself to be connected in no way 
(different from identity). (2) What one can 
imagine can happen. So (3) the identity of an 
earlier person with a later person can, at least 
sometimes, be logically independent of all other 
facts about them. This is the argument I have 
dubbed the Chisholm argument. In section (7) 
we will question the move from (2) to (3). But 
here let us accept it. If we also accept its second 
premiss, we must ask whether its first premiss is 
true. 


v 


The first premiss is not true. Appearances to 
the contrary, one cannot refer in the imagination 
to an imagined past or future person as oneself 
while supposing no connection with one’s present 
self different from identity. In this section we 
will see that the argument of the last section for 
that premiss has two flaws. (1) It ignores a crucial 
distinction between what we must use to make a 
reference to self, and what we must suppose in 
making such a reference. (2) It also overlooks a 
difference between non-ascriptive references to 
one’s present self and non-ascriptive references to 
real or imagined past or future selves. The latter 
references all make an identification. Then in the 
next section we will attempt to refute the premiss 
itself. 

Say that I imagine that I was and still am 
Napoleon If the first premiss of the Chisholm 
argument were true, I should not need to sup- 
pose that I am connected to the person they 
called Napoleon (whom I am now imagining to 
have been myself) in any way different from 
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identity. To be sure, I can imaginatively identify 
the person they called Napoleon with myself 
without referring to any such connection. That 
does not entail that I need not suppose any. 

Notice, first, that one can use self-referential 
terms (such as “I,” “me,” “myself,” etc.) to refer 
to one’s present self without making reference to 
any property of oneself, perhaps even without 
knowing of one’s own properties and without 
believing that one has properties at all. (Here I 
am using “know” and “believe” in the sense, 
roughly, of “be willing to avow without learning 
any further facts, or any further descriptions, 
about oneself.”) From this it does not follow, 
however, that in using such terms of oneself, one 
need suppose nothing to be true of oneself. In 
order to refer to oneself, one must know how to 
use such terms, and thus one must have a grasp 
(though perhaps one need not know, in the sense 
of “know” just sketched) of the conditions for 
using them. One such condition is, it seems to 
me, that they be used to refer to a subject of ex- 
perience. That these terms have conditions of 
intelligible use does not entail, of course, that 
one must use them intending to fulfil these con- 
ditions, or that one uses them on the basis of 
knowing (in the sense just sketched) that these 
conditions are satisfied, or, most importantly, 
that one achieves reference to oneself on the basis 
of identifying oneself under the concepts for what 
these conditions require. All that it entails is 
that a person, to use these terms intelligibly, 
must suppose these conditions satisfied. He might 
not even know that he has supposed this. 

(Nor, of course, does the fact of such condi- 
tions entail that we can analyse self-referential 
terms by reference to them. For even if a condi- 
tion of using self-referential terms intelligibly is 
that I use them to refer to a subject of experi- 
ence, it-is a necessary condition of their correct 
use—it may, indeed, be a condition of their in- 
telligible use—that I use them, in direct dis- 
course, to refer to myself. It has been argued, 
convincingly, by Castafieda® that that last occur- 
rence of “myself” cannot be analysed out.) 


5In ‘Imagination and the Self,” Bernard Williams denies that one can really imagine that one is Napoleon, I 
think his argument fails; but for reasons which, due to their length, I have had to go into elsewhere. Cf. “A Critical 
Notice of Bernard Williams’ Problems of the Self,’ Canadian Journal of Philosophy, forthcoming. However, some 
of the distinctions I use in the next settion resemble some he uses. (‘‘Imagination and the Self,” Studies in the Philo- 
sophy of Thought and Action, ed. by P. F. Strawson (Oxford, 1968), pp. 192-213. Cf. especially pp. 209-213. Both 
this paper and ‘‘The Self and the Future” are reprinted in Problems of the Self.) 


6 Hector-Neri Gastafieda, ‘He: A study in the Logic of Self-Consciousness,”” 


other articles. 


Ratio, vol. 8 (1966), pp. 130-157, and 
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So the first flaw in the first premiss of the 
Chisholm argument is this. In making a reference 
to oneself one can be supposing things without 
so much as knowing (in the sense sketched) that 
one is doing so. 

Notice, now, the second flaw. References to 
one’s present self as oneself do not identify one- 
self with anything. But when a person imagines 
that a past or future person is himself, he makes, 
in effect, two references to a person or persons, 
real or imagined, as himself: to his present self 
and to the person he imagines himself to be. The 
latter reference is not made by imagining that 
that person has properties, individuating proper- 
ties, which identify him as oneself. But it is 
nevertheless identificatory in one way, for it 
imaginatively identifies that person with one’s 
present self. Insufficient attention is paid to this 
fact in the argument for the first premiss. 

This second flaw is serious. For if one must 
make suppositions in the non-identificatory refer- 
ence to one’s present self, suppositions of which 
one need not and often does not know, it is 
likely that, in making an identifying reference of 
the sort just discussed to an imagined past or 
future person, one must also make suppositions. 
It is also likely that one must make suppositions 
non-trivially relevant to that imagined identity, 
i.e. suppositions of connections different from 
identity. Because of what one must use in the 
imaginative acts of referring, one might very 
well not notice that one was making any such 


suppositions. Hence the temptation to believe ' 


one was not—or at least need not. At any rate, 
the argument given in the last section for that 
first premiss did not rule out the possibility of 
such unnoticed but necessary suppositions and 
so is no argument for that premiss. 

A defender of the Chisholm argument might 
agree that the argument of the last section was, 
at any rate, incomplete, and offer as a supple- 
ment the following: “The only condition rele- 
vant to identity that I must satisfy to imagine 
the identity of a person with myself is that I 
imagine that he is me.” We might respond by 
asking him what he means by “me” in its last 
occurrence. Why does he not say instead, “I 
imagine that he is nodgery” (or any other piece 
of nonsense)? That is, we object that here the 
distinction between imagining a possible person 
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to be himself and not himself makes no differ- 
ence of any relevant sort, and so his use of “me” 
is unintelligible. He might reply, “I know per- 
fectly well, and so do you, what it is to imagine 
that a possible future person is identical with my 
present self, and what it is to imagine that a 
possible future person is not. What I suppose, in 
the first case, is that he is myself. But you cannot 
expect me to say anything more about what that 
supposition consists in, because it need not con- 
sist in anything more. I can give you other dif- 
ferences between what I imagine in each case. In 
the former case, I imagine having his experiences, 
doing his actions, etc. But these further differ- 
ences all include the difference between his being 
me and his not being me, and so are not really 
different from identity.’ In the same way as you, 
by your own admission, cannot say anything 
further about one condition of using a self- 
referential term in direct discourse correctly, 
namely that a person uses it to refer to himself, I 
can say nothing further about the condition of 
using a self-referential term in my imagination 
intelligibly to refer to an imagined future person 
as myself, namely that I imagine him to be 
myself.” 

This supplement to the Chisholm argument 
goes to the heart of the matter. The objection it 
answers is this: You cannot, as claimed in the 
first premiss, imagine that a past or future per- 
son is yourself while supposing no connection to 
him different to identity, because any attempt to 
do so renders your use of “me,” etc., to refer 
to that person unintelligible. In such a use there 
would be no difference between that person be- 
ing you and his not being you. The supplement 
answers: There would be a difference; but noth- 
ing further can be said about it. This supplement, 
of course, is not really an argument. It is a chal- 
lenge: show me that your objection is sound! In 
the next section we try to do just that. 

To prove the challenge misguided, to prove 
that imagining identity entails supposing in the 
imagination connections different from identity, 
is not so easy as might appear. It is not easy to 
show that a concept has necessary conditions. 
(In the next section we shall exploit the strategy 
of showing that to deny such conditions yields 
unintelligibility to try to do so.) On the other 
hand, simply to accept any claim like that made 


Tiga person can imagine having an imagined person’s experiences without also supposing that the imagined per- 
son is himself, this part of the response to my attack is not entirely correct. But the mistake is not important—here. 
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by the supplement above would be rash. One may 
search one’s imagination, find no such imagined 
connection, and yet be supposing that such 
connections—without knowing (in the sense 
sketched) that one is doing so. If so, such an ap- 
peal to the imagination can show only that it is 
possible that one has supposed no relevant con- 
nections. But this sense of “possible” is not the 
one at work in the phrase “logically possible.” 
Rather, it means, roughly, “for all we know, you 
have done it; but still, you may not have.” So the 
most an appeal to the imagination can show con- 
cerning identity is that one may for all we know 
have imagined identity without imaginatively 
supposing any further relevant connection. That 
is not enough to show that one has supposed no 
such connection, nor therefore that it is logically 
possible that one will be a future person with 
whom one is not otherwise connected. 


VI 


Of course we have not shown that one must 
imaginatively suppose any connection different 
from identity to imagine identity with a possible 
past or future person, either. I know of no argu- 
ment to show this conclusively. But one argu- 
ment seems to me to put the balance of our 
convictions in favor of it. The argument turns 
on one’s reactions to thought-experiments in 
which one has maximal reason to believe that 
one is supposing no connection (other than 
identity) between oneself and a future person 
whom one is to imagine as oneself. 

Try this thought-experiment. Imagine being a 
future King of China. (Notice that the experi- 
ment is not to imagine yourself—i.e., your 
present self—becoming or even yourself being a 
future King of China. Even the latter, I hope to 
show, would be a quite different experiment.) 
You tell me that you have imagined what was 
asked, namely being a future King of China. I 
might ask, “Now, have you also imagined that 
you yourself, i.e., the person you now are, are 
that King; have you imagined that the King and 
you are one person?” Anyone who reacts to this 
question by finding it odd because already 
answered will not find anything in the thought- 
experiment to trouble the view that one can 
imaginatively refer to a future person as oneself 
without supposing any (other) connection to him. 
So I must show that that reaction, though 
natural, is not justified. 
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If I asked the subject of the experiment that 
question, he might answer, “I have imagined, 
not just seeing an order given to execute former 
Communist party officials, but giving that ordet. 
I have imagined, not seeing the feeling of arro- 
gant pride in the King, but feeling that pride. 
So I just have imagined that I—the person I am 
right now—am that imagined King.” If that 
answer is correct, the thought-experiment fails to 
support our objection to the first premiss of the 
Chisholm argument. But is it? The word “my- 
self’ works strangely when used in the imagina- 
tion. When one imagines the witnessing of events 
and the having of feelings and the doing of 
actions, one imagines what one can only call 
oneself witnessing and having and doing. From 
this does it follow that one must be imagining 
that the person referred to in the imagination is 
oneself, the person doing the imagining? Para- 
doxical as it may seem, I think not. To imagine 
the witnessing, having or doing of imagined 
events of an imagined person, one must imagine 
them “from the inside” (to use a metaphor of 
Shoemaker’s). So one must say “I imagine myself 
witnessing, doing, having so-and-so.” But that 
implies, so far as I can see, only that one 
imagines from the standpoint of being the per- 
son witnessing or having or doing so-and-so. It 
does not imply that one imagines that that 
imagined person is one’s present self, i.e., is the 
future person who will be the person one now is. 
That one must, to say that one is imagining, refer 
to an imagined person using the word “myself” 
does not imply that one imagines that that per- 
son is oneself. Otherwise, every time a person 
imagined how an action of his will affect someone 
else, and imagined it “from the inside,” a person 
would be imagining that he, the person doing 
the action, is also the person affected by it. That 
seems not to be the case. “Myself” is a word 
which can be used in the imagination without 
implying any imagined identity of the imaginary 
person with the person doing the imagining. Or 
so it seems to me. 

We can see that imagining being X is different 
from imagining that one is (one and the same as) 
X best by taking examples which refer to the 
past. Compare imagining being Napoleon with 
imagining that one is (or, better, was) Napoleon. 
To do the former I need not suppose anything 
which is contrary to fact. I can continue to sup- 
pose, in the imagination, that Napoleon is dead, 
etc. I can even imagine being Napoleon by 
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imagining doing what Napoleon did while sup- 
posing that Napoleon was not myself -and did 
those things. This is the sort of imagination an 
actor might engage in. But the situation is quite 
different when I imagine that I was Napoleon. 
Now I must suppose the truth of many counter- 
factuals: that Napoleon escaped from St. Helena 
—perhaps by leaving his body behind—and did 
not die there, that I gave the orders he gave, etc. 
In particular, J must suppose that I was and am 
Napoleon. 

Another way to show that imagining being X 
is different from imagining that one is X is to 
notice that “being” in the first locution is used 
in the ordinary predicative sense, not in a sense 
which asserts identity. It is the same sense of 
“being” as the one in “imagine being a doctor.” 
(In another respect, though, the two examples 
are different. To imagine being a doctor, I would 
normally imagine myself being a doctor. To 
imagine being Napoleon, or a future King of 
China, I need only imagine someone, not neces- 
sarily myself, being either person.) 

So imagining being X is clearly different from 
imagining that one is X, imagining oneself being 
X, or imagining that X is (was) (will be) oneself. 

It might be thought that there is a third sort 
of imagining, shown in such locutions as “imagin- 
ing that one was Napoleon rather than oneself.” 
But that locution is just a special case of imagin- 
ing that one is Napoleon. One does that. But in 
addition, one imagines that, e.g., the present per- 
son who is oneself never lived, that one died at 
St. Helena, or whatever. That one can perform 
such acts of imagination shows just how free of 
any dependence on facts about one’s present self 
one’s references to real or imagined persons as 
oneself can be. Though this example will re- 
appear for a different reason later, it does not 
show a third sort of relevant imagining. There 
are only two. But there are two. 

If so, no one could be justified in finding the 
question, “Now, have you also imagined that you 
are that King?”, odd because already answered. 
Imagining that one is the King would be dif- 
ferent from imagining being the King. This 
established, you might answer, “Yes, I have 
imagined that I am the King,” and defend your 
implicit claim to have done more than just 
imagine being the King, in two ways. The first 
is the way the supplementary argument did it: 
“I have imagined that I am the King, that the 
King is me. So I have imagined more than being 
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the King. But nothing further can be said about 
that difference, that extra element.” That answer, 
I contend, is unsatisfactory. I can no longer 
grasp the distinction between ‘ ‘imagination of 
being” and “imagination of identity with,” for it 
seems to me that this distinction, which we have 
so laboriously ferreted out, would now mark not 
just no analysable, but no possible, difference in 
experience. You could offer no reason, not even 
an appeal to a difference in experience about 
which nothing can be said, for saying that you 
have imagined, not just being the King, but that 
the King is yourself. So as you use the term 
“myself” here, there would be no difference be- 
tween that future King, should he come into 
existence, being and not being yourself. 

If that argument is right, then the first premiss 
of the Chisholm argument is false. One cannot 
imagine identity with some imagined person 
while imaginatively supposing no connection 
different from identity to him. 

Clearly, supposing certain connections remove 
the unintelligibility of thg answer given above. 
For suppose instead that you had answered, “I 
have imagined, not just being the King, but that 
I am the King. For I have imagined that the 
King has some apparent memories of having ex- 
periences which I have had, of doing actions 
which I have done.” Now we would be satisfied. 
You have given a reason for saying, not just that 
you have imagined having the King’s experi- 
ences, doing his actions, etc., but also that you 
have imagined the King to be you, the person 
doing the imagining. 

This answer satisfies, not because it refers to 
memory specifically, but because it refers to 
some imagined connection. Others would do as 
well; e.g., imagined bodily, causal or spatio- 
temporal continuity. (You could have imagined 
that you were transported through space and 
time to the throne, where you were decked out, 
not just in regalia, but in the body wearing that 


regalia, too.) Imagining the King to have ap- | 


parent memories of your life is particularly 
appropriate. (We can go that far with Leibniz’s 
famous claims about this example.) That 
imagined connection fits most comfortably with 
the non-ascriptive nature of your reference in 
the imagination to him. Also, it is a connection 
to you in which he will be (or seem to be) aware 
of being you. But any imagined connection 
would do, if its coming about would provide 
evidence which at least some people take to be 
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relevant to establishing that an earlier person is 
a later one. 

Indeed, the connection you suppose need not 
be anything specific. For you might suppose 
merely that the future King and yourself are 
connected in some way, but not in any particu- 
lar way. For example you might have answered, 
“I have also imagined that the King is connected 
to me in some way relevant to identity, but I 
have no idea what would be relevant to identity,” 
or you may have answered, “I have also imagined 
that the King is connected to me in some way 
relevant to identity, but I believe that all current 
theories of personal identity are false and I have 
no idea what to replace them with.” 

A defender of the Chisholm argument has one 
last move—the case of imagining that I was 
Napoleon rather than myself. This seems to be 
an example in which an imagined identity be- 
tween Napoleon and myself is supposed, and yet 
no further connection is imaginatively supposed, 
for the very good reason that it is supposed that 
my present self does not exist. This example is a 
puzzler. It should be incoherent. To make sense 
of what is supposed, that I was Napoleon, my 
existence—-my actual existence—is needed. Yet, 
while using my existence to make sense of the 
supposition of identity, the example also sup- 
poses my actual non-existence (admittedly, by 
supposing what did not happen, that I existed 
at some other time). Specifically, it seems to sup- 
pose an identity between my actual self and 
Napoleon and yet suppose no such identity, by 
supposing no actual me. (So our earlier analysis 
of it was incomplete.) Yet the example seems 
coherent. A full explanation eludes me. It seems 
that we can in the imagination suppose the ab- 
sence of relations (in this case identity) whose 
presence is a necessary condition for the sup- 
position of absence to make sense! Fortunately 
we do not need a full explanation. It is enough 
to point out that the example does suppose an 
identity between my actual self and Napoleon. 
The central claim of this section is that to do so 
some further connection must be supposed. That 
the example also supposes the absence of such a 
connection (by imagining my present non- 
existence) is no argument against this claim, be- 
cause the example also imagines my present 
non-existence. It is amazing what the imagina- 
tion can do. But it is not entirely unrestricted. 

To imagine that a past or future person is one- 
self, it seems one must suppose at least that one 
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is connected to him in some way different’ from 
identity. However, one might well be supposing 
much more. One might, in fact, be supposing 
every connection of any sort which one ever uses 
as criterial evidence for personal identity. How 
could we tell?—But it would be enough for a 
refutation of the Chisholm argument to have 
shown that at least one further connection must 
be supposed. 


VII 


If personal identity does have this weak neces- 
sary condition, and if nothing else (in particular 
nothing non-trivially sufficient) should be needed, 
could we infer that personal identity is not 
strict? (We saw in Section 3 that if something 
non-trivially sufficient for personal identity is 
ever necessary, then personal identity is not 
strict.) 

One is inclined to say, “yes”; but the question 
itself is strange. For if nothing non-trivially 
sufficient for identity is needed, what could make 
anything different from identity necessary?— 
which rejects the question. Or, if such a minimal 
connection is everything non-trivially necessary, 
why wouldn’t any such connection also be suf- 
ficient for personal identity?—which also rejects 
the question. 

The second rejection is the interesting one. 
Although we shall see eventually that it is not 
obviously correct, it does accept our conclusion 
concerning the necessary condition of personal 
identity. But more importantly it points us at an 
important confusion in attempts, such as the one 
in the Chisholm argument, to use. the imagina- 
tion of self to expose the bounds of possibility 
with respect to personal identity. Investigating ` 
the last of the three arguments originally men- 
tioned. will expose it. 

The argument itself needs to be exposed first; 
Williams does not make it explicit. He asks us to 
imagine a case in which a person, A, knows that 
memories (strictly, apparent memories) of his 
present life will be found in one future person, 
but that he will be bodily continuous with 
another, We are then asked to judge how A 
should choose, wholly self-interestedly, to allot 
pain to these persons to ensure that he will avoid 
it, and pleasure so that he will enjoy it. Williams 
claims, plausibly, that it is not easy to see which 
future person A should choose as the victim and 
which the lucky one. He goes on to urge that it 
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is baffling to say that it is undecidable how A 
should choose, i.e., to say that a question as to 
which future person would be 4 is undecidable. 
Williams gives one argument for this last view, 
namely what I have called earlier the argument 
from anticipation. But he seems to have been 
working his way toward another, more interest- 
ing one. (“The Self and the Future,” pp. 171- 
175-) 

To elaborate his puzzle-case, Williams asks us 
to suppose that A knows that a certain body, 
namely his body, will in the future undergo tor- 
ture. He then asks us to suppose in turn. that 
that body undergoes amnesia, undergoes amnesia 
with change of character, undergoes both of these 
and gains illusory “memories” of the life of 
another person, B, undergoes both of these and 
gains instead real memories (or at least accurate 
apparent memories) of the life of B, and finally, 
undergoes all of these and gains B’s character. 
Williams urges that A could quite easily imagine 
in any of these circumstances that it is himself 
who will suffer any pain to be suffered by the 
A-body person; it seems rational for him to fear 
the torture purely from the point of view of self- 
interest. But now Williams asks us to suppose 
the last set of circumstances in the A-body per- 
son, but with the addition of a B-body person 
who is in the reverse situation to the A-body 
person. That is, the B-body person has A's char- 
acter and remembers (or rather, has accurate ap- 
parent memories of) A’s life. Here, Williams 
suggests, A would be inclined to transfer his self- 
interested hopes and fears to the B-body person. 
Williams is puzzled by this, since he can see no 
relevant reason for doing so. And so he is puzzled 
as to whether to say the A-body or the B-body 
person would be 4. But he urges that a claim 
that the question is undecidable would remove 
neither of these puzzles. 

Williams seems to think that what needs to be 
explained here is A’s transfer of allegiance. But 
the transfer of allegiance is not what needs to be 
explained. Rather, what needs to be explained is 
that A can apparently imagine himself to be 
either person. That is what makes it difficult to 
see how A should choose to assign pains and 
pleasures. (Williams himself offers a suggestion 
as to how to explain what he claims to be 
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puzzling in this case. He says that the transfer is 
in effect rigged, and would not occur if the story 
about the B-body person were modified not very 
greatly. So, he seems to conclude, albeit very 
tentatively, that A ought to go with the A-body 
person (p. 180). But these observations in favor 
of bodily criteria do not in the slightest explain 
what is really puzzling in this case, namely that 
A can imagine himself to be either future 
person.) 

A’s transfer of allegiance, and for that matter 
his ability to imagine himself being either future 
person, would not be particularly puzzling if we 
could say that, if everything he can imagine came 
to pass, a question about his identity with either 

- future person would be undecidable.? Williams 
does not make this move, apparently because he 
thinks that the latter idea is itself baffling. All he 
actually offers to support this view is the argu- 
ment from anticipation. Perhaps blinded by the 
appeal of this argument, he seems not to have 
noticed that the freedom in what A can imagine 
is itself an argument against the undecidability 
view, i.e. for the view fhat personal identity is 
strict. In fact, it is a far more revealing argument 
than the appeal to anticipation, though unfortu- 
nately is is no sounder. It also leads to a puzzle 
far sharper than A’s apparent transfer of 
allegiance. 

The argument is this. A can think of the A- 
body person as himself through all those changes, 
right to the end of the line. So the A-body person 
could continue to be 4 right to the end of the 
line. From this it follows that the A-body person, 
even at the end of the line, would, if such a per- 
son should come into existence, have everything 
necessary to be A. But one thing necessary for 
being A is something sufficient for being A. So 
the A-body person, if he existed as imagined, 
would continue to have something necessary and 
sufficient for being A right to the end of the line. 
From this it follows that A’s identity with the 
A-body person throughout these changes would 
remain decidable: the A-body person would re- 
main A. But A can also imagine his being the 
B-body person (despite supposing another drastic 
change, the substitution of a new body for his 
original one). So the same argument applies to 
his identity with the B-body person. However, 


® The availability of this move might also lead us to ask just exactly how much the various things A imagines can 
tell us about the necessary (or sufficient) conditions of personal identity. As we shall see, that would be a well-founded 


question. 
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since the changes between him and the A-body 
person and between him and the B-body person 
encompass (or could be made to encompass) all 
changes of any relevant sort in a person, A’s 
identity would remain decidable throughout any 
changes of any sort in him whatsoever. 

Something is obviously seriously wrong with 
this argument. It seems to entail A’s immortality. 
It also seems to entail that any minimal connec- 
tion between A and either future person would 
be sufficient for his identity with such a person. 
But much more seriously, it seems to entail that 
if what he imagines with respect to the A-body 
and the B-body persons all came to pass simul- 
taneously, he would be both persons. That, of 
course, is absurd. Now we see why what really 
needs to be explained in Williams’ narrative is 
A’s apparent ability to imagine himself being 
either future person. 

What A claims to have imagined fits every- 
thing we have seen so far about what must be 
supposed in the imagination of identity. So the 
problem must lie in the claim that if what he 
imagined with respect’ to either future person 
came to pass, everything necessary for his identity 
with such a person would be present. As we saw, 
one thing necessary is something sufficient for 
personal identity. Now identity itself is both 
necessary and sufficient for identity. So if the 
above claim is to advance the analysis of personal 
identity the relevant part must be modified, to 
say “everything non-trivially necessary.” As modi- 
fied, it would still, of course, refer to anything 
needed which is non-trivially sufficient for iden- 
tity. But is anything non-trivially sufficient for 
identity needed? We have not yet seen any reason 
to think so. That the Chisholm argument denial 
of this need is wrong is not one. But if the non- 
trivial conditions of personal identity do not in- 
clude one that something non-trivially sufficient 
is needed for it, then even the presence of all 
that is non-trivially necessary for identity will 
not guarantee the identity. 

This last point shows that, if the presence of 
personal identity does not require the presence 
of anything non-trivially sufficient for it, then 
even if what A can imagine with respect to the 
A-body and the B-body future persons did simul- 
taneously come to pass, his identity with both 
would not be guaranteed. For nothing non- 
trivially sufficient would have to be present, and 
evidently nothing in personal identity by itself 
(aside from the presence of something non- 
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trivially sufficient for it) could guarantee its 
presence. The line of argument which forces the 
paradox has been broken. Even if everything 4 
imagined came to pass, and even if this entails 
the presence of everything non-trivially necessary 
for personal identity, ÆA might, so long as noth- 
ing non-trivially sufficient is needed, be just one 
of those future persons. Or neither. 

The price of breaking the paradox in this way 
is, however, high—namely accepting that noth- 
ing non-trivially sufficient is needed for personal 
identity. We might well welcome a less expensive 
solution. 

One is available. What generated the apparent 
paradox is the inference from “A can imagine P 
in situation M” to “P is possible in situation M,” 
and from the latter to “If situation M were to 
come to be, everything necessary for P would be 
present in it, including anything sufficient for P 
which is needed.” We saw that we must modify 
the last inference to read “everything non- 
trivially necessary” and “anything non-trivially 
sufficient ... which is needed.” If nothing non- 
trivially sufficient is needed, the paradox cannot 
be forced. But if something non-trivially suf- 
ficient is needed, our modification is nugatory. 
So we had better have another look at what is 
entailed by “P is possible in situation M.” 

If we hold that “P is possible in situation M” 
entails—not that M as imagined contains every- 
thing which would be non-trivially necessary for 
P, should M come to pass—but only that M as 
imagined does not exclude anything thus neces- | 
sary, then a different solution to the paradox 
appears. For now something non-trivially neces- 
sary for P might be missing from M as imagined; 
P would still be possible in M, because what is 
imagined to be in M does not prevent us from 
adding those missing necessary things. Now, as 
we saw, A can imagine becoming either the A- 
body or the B-body person, so, we have allowed, 
it is possible for him to become either. But now 
this would not entail that if everything he 
imagines came to pass he would be both. For he 
may not have imagined everything non-trivially 
necessary to be one or the other—or both. And it 
may well be that in providing the remainder of 
what would be necessary for 4 to be one of those 
future persons, we must exclude any possibility 
of his becoming the other. For example, if some 
one-to-one continuity were a necessary condition 
of personal identity, then adding something to 
satisfy this necessary condition of his being one’ 
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of the future persons—it could be either one— 
would guarantee that he could not become the 
other. 

We have not, of course, shown that any such 
thing is necessary. But the important point. is 
that if what 4 has imagined establishes (at most) 
only this weaker sort of possibility, then nothing 
follows as to whether it is or not. Thus this 
analysis of the possibility established by A’s 
imaginings also breaks the paradox-forcing 
reasoning, and at a much lower cost. (Both the 
sorts of possibility distinguished in this section 
are different, of course, from the epistemic or 
“for-all-I-know” sort of possibility talked about 
at the end of Section 5.) 

Once the present, weak concept of possibility 
is defined, I think one is inclined to protest that 
the third argument must be counterfeit. It as- 
sumes that imagination can establish only the 
sort of strong possibility that would entail that 
P is possible only in situations whose advent 
would necessitate P. Surely no one has ever relied 
on such a concept of possibility! Possibility need 
not go with necessity but merely with the absence 
of impossibility. ; 

Would that everyone agreed! Williams was 
probably supposing the strong sort of possibility. 
Otherwise why would he be worried any more 
by 4’s imaginative transfer to the B-body person 
than by any other flitting about of the imagina- 
tion among situations in which what it imagines 
is not obviously excluded? But we cannot be 
sure. The Chisholm argument certainly was. For 
it argues from the imagination of self, via a 
claim about what is possible with respect to per- 
sonal identity, to a conclusion that nothing dif- 
ferent from identity is necessary for identity. But 
on the weak concept of possibility that con- 
clusion does not follow. All that follows is that 
nothing in the situation as imagined in the first 
premiss of the Chisholm argument precludes the 
addition of anything necessary for personal iden- 
tity. A great many things necessary for identity 
may be missing from what is actually imagined. 
That an identity with a future person has been 
imagined without imagining (or supposing) those 
things proves nothing to the contrary. 

In fact, what A as Williams describes him 
claims to imagine may not establish even a weak 
possibility of identity. To do that A must actu- 
ally have imagined what he claims to imagine. 
But are we going to take his word for it? With- 
out more than his word—without some argument 


that what one can apparently imagine here is 
what one can actually imagine—all we can con- 
clude is that as far as we know what A claims to 
imagine can be imagined, i.e., is weakly possible. 
But as we saw at the end of Section’ s, an 
epistemic possibility of this sort establishes noth- 
ing about identity, not even that it is weakly 
possible. Nor would Williams escape this objec- 
tion just by showing us that identity can actually 
be imagined in situations such as occur in his 
narrative. For he would also have to convince us 
that when A imagines being the A-body person 
he is not supposing all sorts of things (taken by 
him to be necessary for him to be A) without 
noticing that he is doing so. And that when he 
makes the transfer, and begins to imagine that 
he is the B-body person, he does not stop sup- 
posing that these necessary connections run to 
the A-body person and transfer them, too, to the 
B-body person—again without noticing that he 
is doing so. If these unnoticed suppositions are 
possible, then Williams’ narrative (and equally 
the Chisholm argument) fail to establish any- 
thing about the necessary conditions of personal 
identity even if all my other arguments against’ 
them fail. 

However, in connection with situations in 
which a question about personal identity is un- 
decidable, Williams is right about two things. 
Striking a convention would not. help decide 
what we want decided here, though such con- 
ventions often help in connection with other 
things. And in such a situation we would not 
know how to form our emotions. The reason for 
the latter is that as things stand we always pro- 
ject ourselves—our unambiguous selves-——into the 
future, and thus form our emotions on the basis 
of clear-cut applications of the distinction be- 


tween self-interested concern and concern for’ 


others. There is no necessity that we make such 
a projection. Doing so as we do may be just a 
cultural inheritance. In a world in which un- 
decidable cases arose frequently we would 
probably stop doing so, and learn how to form 
emotions which did not depend on applying the 
above-mentioned distinction. But as things stand 
we do thus project, and so Williams is perfectly 
correct to say that we do not know how to form 
our emotions in imagined situations of un- 
decidability. 

Thus far we have reviewed a succession of 
independent failures in arguments such as those 
to be found in Chisholm and Williams. First, 
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claims to imagine so-and-so without supposing 
such-and-such are always suspect without further 
support because (a) one may be supposing pre- 
cisely that such-and-such even while denying do- 
ing so, and (b) one may be only apparently 
imagining so-and-so (Section 5). Secondly, one 
cannot imagine identity with an imagined per- 
son without supposing some further connection 
(Section 6). (This attacks only the Chisholm 
argument, whereas the former points affect 
Williams too.) Thirdly, even if we accept all of 
Chisholm’s and Williams’ claims about the 
imagination of personal identity in various situa- 
tions, the most we would have been shown is that 
personal identity is weakly possible in those 
situations. And that tells us very little about the 
necessary or a fortiori the sufficient conditions of 
personal identity. It may well have necessary 
conditions, including one that something non- 
trivially sufficient be present. And questions 
about it may well sometimes be undecidable. As 
Williams has said elsewhere, imagination of self 
is a thoroughly unreliable tool for understand- 
ing personal identity. ° 

Earlier we raised the question whether per- 
sonal identity must fail to be strict if it has the 
minimal necessary condition we have shown it'to 
have and needs nothing non-trivially sufficient. 
Some reflection will show that it is very difficult 
to answer this question, even though the attempt 
made earlier to reject it has not been seen to be 
sound. So it is perhaps just as well that we have 


` seen no reason to deny what many would be pre- 


pared to assume, namely that something non- 
trivially sufficient is needed for personal identity. 

Two final points remain. The first may be of 
some importance. 


Vit 


As we have argued, that P can be imagined in 
situation M does not entail that M is imagined 
to have everything necessary for P (including 
anything sufficient which is needed), That is to 
say, imagination cases do not automatically yield 
information about the necessary or sufficient 
conditions of a concept, or even whether it has 
any. 

If so, we clearly need some rules to separate 
reliable from unreliable appeals to the imagina- 
tion. One such rule (perhaps one of many) is 
suggested by the following. A situation, say s, 
whose advent would guarantee the presence of 
person identity would tell us something useful, 


namely that everything necessary (or one thing 
disjunctively necessary), including anything suf- 
ficient which is needed, and at least one thing 
sufficient for personal identity is contained in S. 
But it would not be possible to imagine S and 
also imagine the absence of personal identity in 
it, or imagine that a question about personal 
identity would be undecidable in it. That sug- 
gests the rule: An imagination case which shows 
that P is (weakly) possible in situation M tells 
us about the necessary conditions of P only if we 
cannot also imagine that P is absent in M as 
imagined, or that a question about P’s presence 
in M as imagined is undecidable; that is to say, 
only if P is also strongly possible in M. 

One reason why Chisholm and Williams may 
have missed how little the possibilities for per- 
sonal identity perhaps established by their 
imagination cases actully tell us about personal 
identity is this. They thought for other reasons 
(namely the argument from anticipation) that all 
questions about personal identity are decidable. 
So they very naturally overlooked the fact that in 
the situations where, e.g., A imagines identity 
(establishing its weak possibility there), he could 
with perfect sense also imagine that were those 
situations to come to pass, a question as to his 
identity with any of those persons would remain 
unanswerable. Of course, that would not explain 
a failure to notice that A could imagine those 
same situations and imagine a decidable lack of 
identity with any person in them. Actually, 
Chisholm noticed this last—noticed that one 
could imagine lack of identity in such situations. 
What he missed are the implications of the fact. 


IX 


Some people, I have found, run into a curious 
difficulty in trying to imagine a future in which 
no person will be unambiguously themselves. 
When they imagine a possible future, they always 
imagine themselves in it. And then they say 
things like this: “How could it be undecidable 
whether I will feel the pains to be felt by the 
A-body or the B-body person? Either I will or I 
will not; the facts at the time will settle the 
matter.” The answer is this: “Jf you exist then, 
of course the facts will settle whether you feel 
any given pain. Now imagine something dif- 
ferent. Imagine someone feeling a pain, imagine 
it from the standpoint of that person, and 
imagine that neither that person nor anyone else 
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has any good reson to assert or deny that that 
person (or anyone else) is you.” These people 
then tend to protest: “At any time in the future, 
either I will unambiguously exist or I will un- 
ambiguously be dead. There is no third way.” 
That protest is so plausible that one hesitates to 
reject it. Yet reject it we must. It contains a 
notion of a designator (‘I’) whose designation 
could unambiguously persist no matter what 
happens to it, and must unambiguously persist 
as the same person if it persists at all. ‘I’ does 
not work that way; no such designator exists. The 
illusion that it does is created mainly by the fact 
that most of our references to ourselves are non- 
ascriptive and lesserly by the difficulty of imagin- 
ing a future which one does not imagine oneself 
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witnessing. But my ability to achieve reference 
to myself as myself without ascribing any identi- 
fying property to myself does not tell me of a 
thing, namely myself, which must be projected 
into the future always me, always unambiguously 


identical with the person I now call me, until its | 


unambiguous death. My self-interested expecta- 
tions are formed on a supposition that a future 
person will be unambiguously me. But such ex- 
pectations, on such a supposition, could not tell 
us that a future person must be strictly me, if any 
future person could intelligibly be thought to be 
a candidate for me at all. Persons can end with 
a bang. But they can also end, as Kant said, by 
elanguescence! Or by becoming another person. 
Or, for that matter, by becoming two.’ 
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N what follows I shall analyze a problem that 

is close to issues of great historical impor- 
tance, although my primary interest is not his- 
torical, The debate between realists and idealists 
raises questions on many levels: perhaps the most 
interesting is the reflective one of what is at issue 
in the fundamental debate. I shall raise this 
question in the context of discussion first of 
Berkeley’s position, then of realism. Finally I 
shall present the beginnings of a case for realism. 


I. BERKELEY 


Berkeley’s idealism centers on the view, briefly 
stated, that what are generally considered 
material objects exist nly as ideas in minds. 
God exists and is omniscient, so that objects un- 
perceived by humans yet can have existence in 
God’s mind. The crispness and dramatic char- 
acter of this view make it attractive to discuss, 
although not to espouse. Berkeley in fact has 
many critics, and very few followers. 
Nevertheless it is less easy to argue against 
Berkeley than it might seem, in part because of 
Berkeley's eagerness to endorse claims of com- 
mon sense. As every philosophy student past the 
beginner’s stage knows, Berkeley did not deny 
that familiar objects exist, but merely that they 
exist independently of minds. In subsequent dis- 
cussion I shall refer to this crudely as the denial 
of “extra-mental existence of physical objects”: 
the word “objects” by itself is too broad for what 
Berkeley took special pains to relocate in minds. 
For the sake of brevity I shall speak throughout 
of the “existence of physical objects” when I 
mean “existence of physical objects and occur- 
rence of physical phenomena.” Our concern, that 


is, will include not only chairs and tables, but 
also light, rainbows, magnetic fields, etc. 

Berkeley not only maintained the existence of 
physical objects in minds, but he also was ready 
to say the familiar things about them. As his 
representative Philonous remarks in the Dia- 
logues, “I cannot for my life help thinking that 
snow is white and fire hot.”? This is part of 
Berkeley's general policy: “to think with the 
learned and speak with the vulgar.” “The com- 
mon use of language,” he claims, “would receive 
no manner of alteration or disturbance from the 
admission of our tenets.”? 

Despite this strategic conformity, Berkeley's 
view is bound to seem unusual to most people. 
The most obvious question to ask is, “Is it cor- 
rect?” In due course this question will be taken 
up. But first I should like to consider a more 
reflective, and at least equally difficult, question: 
“What kind of question is the question, ‘Is 
Berkeley’s view correct’?” 

A very strong tradition dictates a choice of 
two answers to this question: “conceptual” or 
“factual.” (The word “linguistic” will be used 
interchangeably with “conceptual” in what fol- 
lows.) Given this dichotomy, we would classify as 
conceptual any question that could be resolved 
by an analysis of language, or simply by a de- 
cision as to how language should be used. 
Questions of historical truth, scientific data, the 
acceptability of scientific theories, etc., would be 
classified as factual. Some on the fringes of this 
tradition might wish to speak also of special 
metaphysical or ontological facts, although this 
is highly controversial. The status of ethical ques- 
tions, too, has given rise to sharp controversies. 

Let us, for the time being, accept this tradi- 


1 That my interpretation of Berkeley, although at core the traditional interpretation, is controversial, must be 
acknowledged. Cf. A. A. Luce’s ‘‘Berkeley’s Existence in the Mind” and S. A. Grave, ‘“The Mind and its Ideas: Some 
Problems in the Interpretation of Berkeley” in Locke and Berkeley, ed. by C. B. Martin and D. M. Armstrong 
(Garden City, N.Y., 1968). Clearly my view is closer to Grave's than to Luce’s. It is true, as D. Park has pointed out, 
that for Berkeley what is experienced is not equivalent to the experience of it. Cf. D. Park, Complementary Notions. 
A Critical Study of Berkeley's Theory of Concepts (The Hague, 1972), pp. 45-46. But, I would contend, the occur- 
rence or existence of a physical object is for Berkeley equivalent to the occurrence of ideas of that object. 

2 Third Dialogue, in Works, ed. by A. A. Luce and T. E. Jessop (London, 1949), vol. H, p. 230. 

3 Principles of Human Knowledge, ‘Section 51, in Works, ibid., vol. H, pp. 62-63. 
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tional dichotomy. I do not wish to imply that it 
is thoroughly acceptable, and that there is noth- 
ing misleading about it. But it represents a 
familiar way of thinking, and thus a useful 
starting point in relation to the philosophical 
labyrinth we are about to enter. 

Is the question, “Is Berkeley's view correct?”’, 
then conceptual or factual? It is arguable that 
Berkeley himself thought the latter. In the pas- 
sage, already cited, in which he recommends 
thinking with the learned and speaking with the 
vulgar, Berkeley uses the analogy of Copernicans 
who cheerfully speak of sunrises. This suggests 
that Berkeley may have thought of his philo- 
sophy as, fundamentally, revealing a previously 
unrealized factual character of the world, with 
conceptual modifications to follow from this and 
linguistic accommodations to be worked into the 
fabric. Whether this in fact was Berkeley's view, 
we shall not consider. Our question is whether 
the question “Is Berkeley's view correct?” is con- 
ceptual or factual, whatever Berkeley may have 
thought of the matter. 

One way of determining the character of the 
first-order question is to see how Berkeley could 
meet criticism. A recent commentator, G. J. 
Warnock, criticises Berkeley by giving the ex- 
ample of a jury foreman who, when asked to 
give the verdict, says, “We are sure that all the 
evidence produced in court, and also any other 
evidence that might be or might have been pro- 
duced, supports the view that the accused com- 
mitted the offence.” This, Warnock points out, 
is not to give the verdict.‘ To confuse the verdict 
with the summation of evidence is a logical 
error. But Berkeley makes an analogous error in 
confusing esse with percipi, in confusing judg- 
ments of reality with reports of sensory evidence. 
Berkeley can be “properly accused of blurring 
the distinction between reality and appearance.” 

In considering this criticism, it is important 
that we see that Berkeley has two senses of “real.” 
There is what might be called the “bedrock” 
sense in which. what is real is only minds and 
ideas in minds. In this sense a hallucinatory 
orange on the sideboard is real qua idea in a 
mind. 
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There also is the sense (which we may call, 
punning, “the common sense”) in which Berkeley 
can say that “the distinction between realities 
and chimeras retains its full force.”* In this sense 
Philonous can say that “The creation therefore 
I allow to have been a creation of things, of real 
things.”? 

This of course is speaking with the vulgar. 
There is an ordinary distinction between veridi- 
cal experience on one hand, and illusions on the 
other, which Berkeley is determined to capture 
in his account. We must continue to distinguish 
the ideas of sense from those of imagination. 
“The ideas of sense are more strong, lively, and 
distinct from those of imagination; they have 
likewise a steadiness, order, and coherence, and 
are not excited at random...’ 

In this sense of “real,” the orange on the side- 
board that only I can see is not real. God of 
course cannot be deluded. But there is nothing 
in Berkeley's works to suggest that he considered 
it impossible that a very large aggregate of 
humans all could be mistaken about what is real. 
Thus, suppose that I report that I and friends 
X, Y, and Z seem to see an orange on the side- 
board, and then consider whether to say that the 
orange is (in the common sense) real. For 
Berkeley these are two distinct judgments. There 
is a logical gap that cannot be bridged simply by 
bringing in more friends. 

How could Berkeley put the difference be- 
tween reporting that it seems to us as if there is 
an orange on the sideboard, and judging that (in 
the common sense) the orange is real? It is not 
clear what he would say, but there is no reason 
to assume that he would have to reject Warnock’s 
analogy. He might have considered the logical 
distinction here sui generis, to be approached 
only by means of analogies; and he might have 
considered Warnock’s analogy to be as good as 
any. My object here is not to speculate on what 
Berkeley would say were he now alive, reading 
Warnock’s book. It is rather to show that 
Warnock’s analogy with verdicts and evidence 
does not conflict with what Berkeley says about 
the real—in the common sense of “real.” It does 
conflict with Berkeley’s other sense, the bedrock 


$ Berkeley (Harmondsworth, 1969), p. 177. For criticism of Warnock’s analogy, cf. J. L. Austin, Sense and Sensibilia 


(Oxford, 1962), chapter XI. 
ë Berkeley, op. cit., pp. 178-179. 


6 Principles of Human Knowledge, Section 34, Works, op. cit., vol. HU, p. 55. 
’ Third Dialogue, Works, op. cit., vol. Il, p. 251, italic Berkeley's. 
9 Principles of Human Knowledge, Section 30, Works, op. cii., vol. II, p. 53. 
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one; but what of that? Berkeley could say, “You 
have accused me of failing to capture the distinc- 
tion between evidence and reality; but'I have 
captured the distinction, in my analysis of the 
common sense of ‘real.’ I have another sense of 
‘real,’ for expressing truth of uncommon impor- 
tance. It is not that I have missed something 
which is part of general knowledge; it is rather 
that I have added something.” If Berkeley is to 
be faulted, then it is on whether the addition is 
justified. He can make the same distinctions 
between reality and appearance that we all do. 

Is Berkeley’s central thesis then after all, at 
bottom, purely conceptual? The pattern of eva- 
sion that I have sketched for him, in response to 
Warnock’s objection, rests on adroit manipula- 
tion of conceptual constructions. This suggests 
that the question of whether Berkeley's view is 
correct or not is a conceptual one, as indeed 
Warnock’s book on the whole appears to assume. 

There is of course another side to the story. 
We can see it by looking at some of the philo- 
sophical background of Berkeley’s work. It is not 
my purpose here to provide more than a thumb- 
nail history of accounts of the external world in 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. 
In a work as rich in opportunities for digression 
as this one, such possibilities must be eschewed. 
We shall consider Descartes first, and shall be 
brief. 

Descartes, as everyone knows, began his philo- 
sophical progress in the Meditations with a 
general profession of doubt. There is nothing in 
this doubt, in itself, to distinguish factual from 
conceptual questions. Descartes doubted even his 
knowledge of truths of mathematics. 

By a well known route, Descartes proves his 
own. existence, gives two proofs of the existence 
of God, and then addresses himself to a stubborn 
remaining doubt, “Do physical objects exist?’ 
At this stage it is quite clear to him that he has 
ideas of physical objects. What is at issue is what 
I have termed the “extra-mental” existence of 
these objects. 

Descartes points out that his ideas of physical 
objects seem to come from the objects. God, who 
controls the world, has control over whether this 
is indeed the case. If it were not the case—if the 
ideas came from God (as later Berkeley believed), 
or were creations of our own minds—then God 
would be responsible for systematic deceit. It is 
true that we make occasional errors, because of 
the excesses perpetrated by free will; but we can- 
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not be systematically deceived, since God is not a 
deceiver. Therefore our ideas of physical objects 
come, in general, from physical objects, and these 
objects have an extra-mental existence. 

Now if Descartes’ proofs were all valid, his 
work, besides possibly giving us a slant on the 
nature of the question “Do physical objects have 


-extra-mental reality?”, would solve it. It is highly 


plausible, at the least, to say that if Descartes’ 
conclusions are correct, then Berkeley is wrong. 
However, whether Descartes’ conclusions happen 
to be correct or not, it would be difficult to find 
many competent philosophers who would agree 
that they have been validly demonstrated. 
Descartes’ proofs of the existence of God, in 
particular, require gratuitous (and themselves 
unprovable) assumptions: that the cause of an 
idea must contain “as much reality” as the idea 
itself, or that existence is a perfection. His argu- 
ment that God would not deceive us concerning 
physical objects raises tangled issues concerning 
divine providence, and it is worth reminding 
ourselves that Berkeley was to all appearances at 
least as religious a man as Descartes. 

Rather than dissect the decaying logic of 
Descartes’ proofs, let us ask what the character 
of the issue is in his philosophy. Was the ques- 
tion, “Do physical objects have extra-mental 
existence?” in Descartes’ philosophy a factual or 
a conceptual question? 

Having asked this, we have to admit that the 
query is anachronistic. The distinction between 
factual and conceptual questions, which becomes 
increasingly sharp in the work of philosophers 
after Leibniz, is not one that can be made sharply 
in the context of Descartes’ thought. This is re- 
lated to Descartes’ “rationalism.” Even if we im- 
pose our distinction on Descartes, it is not clear 
what the answer will be. The question, in 
Descartes’ treatment, seems in some respects 
factual and in some respects conceptual. 

The question for Descartes especially seems 
conceptual in this respect. Descartes claims to be 
able to prove his answer. Any question that can 
be answered on the basis of a chain of deductive 
arguments must be, we might think, conceptual. 

On the other hand, the chain of proofs does 
start with a factual premise, the famous “cogito” 
(that Descartes himself thinks). Further, addi- 
tional premises are supplied at various points by 
Descartes’ “light of nature.” Whether these addi- 
tional premises are to be regarded as factual or 
not is a moot point. 
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Whether or not the question, “Do physical 
objects have extra-menta]l existence?” was a 
factual one in Descartes’ philosophy, it had some 
factual flavor, one might say, for this reason. It 
is treated as a coherent possibility that there 
might seem to be some (extra-mental) physical 
objects that cause our ideas, but that these ob- 
jects do not in fact exist. In Descartes’ account, 
when we bring considerations relating to God’s 
nature into the picture, this perhaps ceases to be 
a coherent possibility. But if we leave God out of 
the picture (and it is tempting, even for a highly 
religious person, to consider the problem without 
bringing in God), the issue does seem purely 
factual. 

‘For Locke also it seems a coherent possibility 
that physical objects in fact lack extra-mental 
existence, although “God has given me assurance 
enough of the existence of things without me.”? 
On a number of grounds, including the testi- 
mony of the senses and his general ability to dis- 
tinguish perception from imagination, Locke is 
confident that physical objects have extra-mental 
existence. Nevertheless, the knowledge we have 
of the existence of “things without us” is “not 
altogether so certain as our intuitive knowledge 
or the deductions of our reason employed about 
the certain abstract ideas of our own minds.”” 
Thus Jonathan Bennett, reviewing the case, can 
remark that “all this suggests that there is room 
left for residual doubt...” 

The philosophies of Descartes and Locke sug- 
gest the following picture. It seems to be the case 
that physical objects have extra-mental existence. 
But whether this is the case or not cannot be 
determined: simply by analysis or manipulation 
of words. It is a matter of facts, of what might be 
called the furniture of the world. We may infer, 
either inductively or by means of assumptions 
about the divine providence, or by both routes, 
what those facts are. 

Most philosophers nowadays would not accept 
such a view. Many I think would say this. The 
question “Do physical objects exist?” can be in- 
terpreted as factual: the answer easily is “Yes.” 
But if we ask “Do physical objects have extra- 
mental existence?”, it is far from clear what is 


being asked. The apparent irrelevance of sensory 


evidence suggests that Berkeley's question is not >- 


factual. It could be argued to be conceptual, in 
the sense that conceptual analysis will clear it up. 

This may be accepted wisdom, but it is not 
necessarily correct. In order to see the case for an 
opposing viewpoint, we should transfer our atten- 
tion to the camp opposed to Berkeley. We can 
inquire about realism. 


II. REALISM 


The realism with which I shall be concerned 
is of a simple and (J think) traditional kind. It 
does not imply any view as to what physical ob- 
jects are like: it is neither coincident with nor 
opposed to the “scientific realism” of philo- 
sophers such as Sellars or Smart; neither is it 
opposed to the “conceptual idealism” of 
Rescher’s recent book. 

This realism consists of two theses. 


1, Physical objects have an existence distinct from 
actual or possible experience. The information 
which we convey by speaking about physical 
objects is not just information about the way 
things seem or would seem. 

2. Statements about the (distinct) existence of 
physical objects are not entailed by conjunc- 
tions of statements describing actual experiences 


or the experiences that would occur in various- 


descriptively specifiable circumstances. 


We may call these, respectively, the theses of 
distinct existence and of logical independence. 
Both of these theses would be denied by any 
idealist or phenomenalist. However it is worth 
noting that it also appears possible to deny either 
one of these theses (hence denying the realism 
under discussion) without denying the other. 
Ayer in The Problem of Knowledge appears to 
deny the first thesis without denying the second. 
He maintains that “the phenomenalists are right 
in the sense that the information which we con- 
vey by speaking about the physical objects that 
we perceive is information about the way that 
things would seem....” A statement about physi- 
cal objects does not have “any other supply of 


9 An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, Book IV, chapter XI, 3 (London, 1961), vol. 0, p. 229. 


10 Ibid. 


n Locke Berkeley Hume Central Themes (Oxford, 1971), p. 67. 
Cf. Conceptual Idealism (Oxford, 1973). Rescher distinguishes sharply between ‘ontological idealism,” with which 


I am concerned, and ‘‘conceptual idealism.” 
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wealth than the phenomena over which it 
ranges.” 

Austin’s discussion of “Reality” in his essay 
“Other Minds” can be interpreted as denying the 
second thesis without denying the first; although 
I hasten to add that there may be significant 
differences between the wording I assign to 
Thesis 2 and its denial, and the wording that 
Austin would have accepted for his position. 
Still, the reader may judge whether Austin’s 
claims do not come very close to the denial of 
Thesis 2. 

In “Reality,” Austin insists that there are 
recognized procedures for allaying doubts, recog- 
nized ways of distinguishing between dreaming 
and waking, etc. Thus, the suggestion that what 
appears real is actually not real must have a 
special basis, and in principle can be resolved by 
recognized procedures. In practice we may be 
left in doubt (the goldfinch may fly away before 
we have time to find out whether it is a real one), 
but to say that we are not always able to apply 


the criteria for reality is not to deny or to detract: 


from the validity of these criteria. And if we do 
have time and ample opportunity to apply the 
criteria, and apply them correctly, then we can- 
not turn out to have been wrong. “When I have 
made sure that it’s a real goldfinch (not stuffed, 
corroborated by the disinterested, etc.) then I am 
not predicting in saying it’s a real goldfinch, and 
in a very good sense I can’t be proved wrong 
whatever happens.” # 

Now when one translates any philosopher into 
one’s own terms there is a likelihood of loss, and 
this is an especial risk with a philosopher as care- 
ful about words as Austin. But, what Austin 
seems to have been saying is that a conjunction 
of suitable statements reporting my experience, 
the experience of disinterested observers, etc., 
will entail the statement that a real goldfinch is 
or was present. This runs counter to what I take 
to be the second thesis of realism; and so, in 
what might seem an unlikely assortment, we have 
to classify Ayer and Austin, along with idealists 
and phenomenalists, as anti-realists. 

Now that we have outlined the issues, we can 
ask what we had begun by asking. What kind of 
issues are they? Are they factual or conceptual? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, let 
Me attempt to take the reader to yet another re- 


fective level. It is important to realize something 
about the question that just has been asked. 

What should be seen is this. The question, 
“What kind of issue is the issue of realism?” is 
not totally separate from the first order question 
“Is realism correct or not?” 

Let us suppose that we render an anti-realist 
verdict by rejecting the thesis of logical inde- 
pendence. This then implies that the issue is 
conceptual: after all, the issue must be conceptual 
if a correct answer can be given on the basis of 
logic. Conversely, if we give a positive verdict, 
and accept the thesis of logical independence, 
then it becomes difficult to maintain that the 
issue is primarily conceptual. Unless we invent 
new categories for what must be supplied, it 
looks as if we would have to say that knowledge 
of facts is needed to supply what we have ad- 
mitted our logic does not provide. Perhaps the 
only escape here would be to do as Aver did: 
admit the logical gap, but then minimize its 
significance by denying the thesis of distinct 
existence. If both theses are affirmed—if one 
accepts both the thesis of logical independence 
and that of distinct existence—then it appears 
difficult not to say that the issue of the distinct 
and independent reality of physical objects is a 
factual one.” 

Not only does a stand on the issue of realism 
prejudge the kind of issue it is, but also a judg- 
ment of the kind of issue it is goes at least some 
way toward prejudging the issue. If we hold that 
the issue is conceptual, then either we must claim 
by denying the thesis of logical independence 
that the issue can be resolved conceptually, or 
we must take the path followed by Ayer in The 
Problem of Knowledge. In either case, to hold 
that the issue is conceptual is to take an anti- 
realist stand. 

If we judge the issue to be factual, the situa- 
tion is more complicated. We would have to say 
that if physical objects had extra-mental existence 
it would be independently of actual or possible 
experience, and it would be distinct existence. 
But there is room for a sceptical decision. We 
could simply deny or doubt that physical objects 
in fact de have extra-mental existence. Thus to 
take the issue of realism to be factual need not 
commit one to a realist position. But it does 
commit one to rejecting the standard anti-realist 


3 The Problem of Knowledge (Harmondsworth, 1956), pp. 131, 132. 
8 Philosophical Papers, ed. by G. J. Warnock (Oxford, 1961), p. 56, italics Austin’s. 
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positions, and carries one some way in the direc- 
tion of realism. 

If the foregoing is correct, it is disturbing. 
Philosophers like to think that questions of 
method are independent of questions of results, 
but here there appears to be an uncomfortably 
close relation between philosophical assumptions 
about method and the results that will be ob- 
tained. This suggests two further worries. First, 
we appear to be at an impasse with regard to 
realism. If we cannot even determine the kind of 
problem it is without (at least partially) begging 
the question, how can we proceed? Secondly, 
how do we arrive at our judgments of character 
of philosophical problems? Should prevailing 
assumptions here be reexamined? 

Let us deal with the second worry first. Our 
judgments of the character of philosophical 
problems clearly rest on theories of meaning. 
When we are confronted with a philosophical 
question, after all, we must ask, “What does it 
mean?” Our answer to this question tells us what 
kind of question it is. It scarcely needs to be 
added, that the question of meaning is inescap- 
able. Philosophical questions are always put in 
words, and to understand them we must under- 
stand the meanings of words. 

The reader I hope will forgive another thumb- 
nail historical sketch. Before the mid-twentieth 
century, prevailing views of meaning generally 
placed heavy and naive emphasis on the “about- 
ness” of words. It appeared to be thought that 
one could understand a claim or question by 
understanding the components it was about, and 
understanding their putative relationship. This 
view of meaning of course would lend itself to 
the view that the issue of realism was “about” 
something; and it was natural to assume that the 
issue of realism was about certain kinds of ob- 
jects, which might or might not exist. Thus the 
old view of meaning lent itself to the view that 
the issue of realism was factual. 

The modern view of meaning, as embodied in 
works such as Wittgenstein’s Philosophical In- 
vestigations, has eschewed preoccupation with 
the “aboutness” of words. Instead we have care- 
ful attention to the variety of functions that 
words fulfill, and slogans such as “the meaning 
is the use.” In practice this has translated itself 
into a concern with criteria. If we want to under- 
stand the meaning of a claim, we must examine 
the way it would be made, challenged, with- 
drawn, or supported; and a good deal of this 
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examination will center on the criteria that 
generally would be applied in determining 
whether it is true. 

Now if we ask whether realism is correct or 
not, there will be two likely ways (consistent 
with the modern view of meaning) in which the 
question would be regarded. We can take a nar- 
row view both of what the question asks and 
of what criteria can be applied, and say that in 
fact there are no criteria for settling the ques- 
tion. The only criteria are logical or scientific, 


. we might say; none of these apply; therefore the 


question lacks meaning. The question thus 
would be resolved conceptually. 

Alternatively, we can take a broader view of 
the meaning of the question, and of the criteria 
that can be applied, and pursue a line at least 
somewhat like that which Ayer takes in The 
Problem of Knowledge. We admit a slight factual 
element: that our senses do provide evidence of 
the existence of physical objects. But our primary 
focus is going to be conceptual. After all, the 
difficult work will be involved in finding just 
what the question means. And once we provide 
the correct link between question and criteria, 
the question becomes easy. It is, that is to say, 
primarily conceptual. 

All of this is, no doubt, familiar. I indeed 
assume that the great majority of people who 
read this will endorse one or the other of the 
foregoing approaches, and either will consider 
the issue of realism meaningless or will consider 
realism to be false. Perhaps one point in re- 
hearsing familiar lines of argument is that, in 
some people, they may bring an implicit position 
to consciousness. Many philosophers reject real- 
ism without realizing it. : 

This however is not the end of the story. The 
case for realism is stronger than has thus far 
appeared. In what follows we may begin to see 
how it is still possible to be a realist. 


IO. A CASE ror REALISM 


In this section I shall present two arguments 
for realism, or more exactly, one argument each 
for the two theses that were claimed in the 
previous section to be constitutive of realism. 
These arguments, needless to say, will not be 
proofs. But they are designed to create a pre- 
sumption in favor of realism. At least they should 
prevent realism from being dismissed out of hand 
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by those philosophers who are influenced by 
views of meaning of an anti-realist bent. 

We may begin with the thesis of logical inde- 
pendence. This thesis I think answers to Jonathan 
Bennett's claim that in the philosophical tradi- 
tion in which realism was first debated, the 
operative word was “really” rather than “real.” 

The thesis of logical independence is the claim 
that statements of the existence or non-existence 
of physical objects, as we normally conceive of 
them (i.e, as extra-mental), are not logically 
derivable from statements about actual or pos- 
sible experiences. What the thesis states is, in 
effect, that we cannot achieve entire theoretical 
certainty about what really is the case on the 
basis of what the result of a finite, or even an 
infinite, set of observations would be. This has 
obvious links with Cartesian doubt. Clearly a 
case for the thesis of logical independence will 
be a case for Cartesian doubt regarding physical 
objects. 

Part of what has rendered Cartesian doubt un- 
fashionable may be the antiquated machinery of 
the original version. ‘An evil demon perhaps 
presents difficulties other than the ones he was 
intended to present. But let us consider a modern 
version. 

Psychologists have had some success in stimu- 
lating experiences directly by means of wires to 
the brain. Let us suppose (as is certainly con- 
ceivable) that by the twenty-fifth century psy- 
chologists have had far greater success. ‘They can 
stimulate a full array of sensory experience by 
means of wires to the brain, and by means of 
computers can ensure that the experiences 
stimulated will be congruent with imagined 
actions (speech, movement, etc.) of experimental 
subjects. Thus in fact it will be possible to create 
an entire world of experience for a subject who 
has no ordinary sensory input. 

Let us suppose that psychologists do this. One 
of their research projects is to reconstruct some 
of the details of what life and attitudes were in 
the twentieth century. Thus an infant is taken 
at birth, deprived of ordinary sensory input, and 
made (by wires to the brain) to have a complete 
set of experiences that seem appropriate to the 
twentieth century. 

As described, the case would seem to involve 
thoroughgoing and complete delusion. If the 
psychologists are really efficient, there is no way 
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that the experimental subject can contrive to 
find out the truth. The question, “Am I really 
living in the twentieth century?”, of course 
would express an absurd doubt. But even if the 
question occurred to the subject (the psycho- 
logists in a cruel moment might contrive to have 
the subject “read” a philosophical essay which 
raised it), there would be no way for the subject 
to go about finding the right answer. 

Nevertheless, we can give some experiential 
sense to the notion that the subject is deluded. 
We can imagine the psychologists, after thirty or 
forty years have elapsed and their research grant 
has been exhausted, removing the wires from the 
brain of the experimental subject, and restoring 
normal sensory input. The subject then might 
realize that in fact he lived in the twentyfifth 
century. 

I say “might realize,” because it is difficult to 
say what would happen in fact, or even what a 
thoroughly reasonable man would conclude. 
When the wires are removed, the subject might 
reasonably think the reality exposed to him was 
a dream or (more plausibly, since dreams do have 
special characteristics) the reflection of mental 
breakdown. Even after months of exposure to 
life in the twentyfifth century, he might be in a 
position comparable to that of the Chinese philo- 
sopher Chuang Tzu, who after he dreamed that he 
was a butterfly could not be sure whether he was 
a man who had dreamed that he was a butterfly, 
or a butterfly now dreaming that it was a man. 

Thus if we take some statement describing 
what we think of as physical reality (eg., “The 
Eiffel Tower still stands” or “There is a gold- 
finch near me”), this statement is not entailed 
by statements about actual or possible experi- 
ences. The psychologists may have fooled us, and 
there may be no way of finding out. 

This is a fairly artless re-introduction of Car- 
tesian doubt, which will need to be refined. The 
refinement can take place in the context of 
consideration of objections. Four objections 
especially would be likely to be made. We shall 
consider them in ascending order of philo- 
sophical importance. 

First, it could be argued that the case of the 
deceitful psychologists, among its other defects, 
does not even establish what it is supposed to. 
It is supposed to establish what I have called the 
thesis of logical independence, that statements 
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about physical reality are not entailed by con- 
junctions of statements describing actual experi- 
ences or the experiences that would occur in 
various descriptively specifiable circumstances. 
But, if we include among our descriptions of 
experiences a very large number of descriptions 
of experiences that would occur when the wires 
are removed, then (the objection runs) we can 
arrive at a conjunction that would entail certain 
statements about reality. 

The reply is this. Even if we have the wires 
removed, and then have a long and internally 
consistent succession of experiences, we still can- 
not have entire theoretical certainty about 
reality. How can we eliminate the theoretical 
possibility that we are deceived in some other 
way? Perhaps we have escaped the psychologists 
with their wires, but are under the influence of 
a hypnotist. The objector may reply that he can 
specify a conjunction of experiences in which 
neither wires nor hypnosis is a factor, as grounds 
for entire theoretical certainty about reality. But 
suppose that there is yet some other means of 
deception, about which we presently know noth- 
ing. In order for the objector to make a case that 
there is a conjunction of possible experiences 
that would entail judgments about reality, he 
must do this. He must show first that we can 
have entire theoretical certainty that we can 
specify all the possible ways in which we might 
be deceived: i.e., that there is a set of descriptive 
conditions we can specify such that a statement 
that these conditions obtain entails that we are 
not deceived. It appears highly doubtful that an 
objector can do this, especially since there seems 
nothing incoherent in the idea of a mode of de- 
ception one of whose features is that the deceived 
person cannot think of it as a possibility. 

A second objection might go as follows. Per- 
haps the case of the psychologists’ wires does 
establish that judgments about the Eiffel Tower, 
goldfinches, etc., are logically independent of 
statements of experience. But the general judg- 
ment that physical objects exist is in a special 
category. Once we are warned about the possi- 
bility of psychologists of the twentyfifth century 
tampering with our brains, we can see that the 
general run of our judgments about reality lack 
entire theoretical certainty. But still, we can be 
certain at least that some physical objects exist, 
even if they are not the ones that we think. After 
all (the objection might continue), the very case 
I presented was formulated in terms (e.g., “wires,” 
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“brains”) that presupposed the existence of 
physical objects. - 

The more general part of this objection, that 
some physical objects must exist even if we may 
be mistaken about their character, will be taken 
up in discussion of the third and fourth objec- 
tions, which raise this point in a philosophically 
more acute way. Let us now deal with the specific 
part of the objection at hand, that some physical 
objects must exist because even the hypotheses of 
entire deceit must be framed in terms of physical 
realities. 

The reply is this. The hypothesis of the psy- 
chologists and their wires was used for pedagogi- 
cal purposes, because it represents the kind of 
deceit that many people find increasingly easy 
to imagine, and does not involve the quasi- 
theological mysteries of an evil demon. However, 
if the reader’s mind is opened to the possibilities 
of doubt, the psychologists’ wires can be replaced 
by something more abstract and less appealing 
to the imagination. We may say simply, “Sup- 
pose that there are no physical objects (having 
extra-mental existence), and that another bodiless 
being is deceiving us into thinking that there 
are.” Details of this case are far more difficult to 
imagine convincingly than are details of the case 
of the twentyfifth century psychologists. But why 
should that count against it? If we are deceived, 
why could not the deception encompass our 
inability to imagine the circumstances of our 
being deceived? As long as there is no logical 
contradiction in the notion of a bodiless being 
deceiving us into thinking that physical objects 
exist, the hypothesis must be taken seriously. 
And it is hard to see what logical contradiction 
there could be, unless there is a fundamental 
contradiction involved in the mere thought that 
physical objects do not exist. 

Let us consider then the two objections that 
provide arguments for this. One is as follows. We 
do think that physical objects exist; we have the 
idea (taking the word “idea” in a sense as 
general and as different from those of 17th and 
18th century philosophy as one likes) that physi- 
cal objects exist. But consider this analogy. We 
cannot have the idea of a color unless we have 
experienced the color, and we cannot have ex- 
perienced a color unless something (perhaps 
merely some light, or perhaps even merely some- 
thing in the eye) has or has reflected on it that 
color. In the same way, we cannot think that 
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physical objects exist unless, in fact, some physi- 
cal objects do exist. 

This argument is difficult to state with pre- 
cision, and without an archaic semblance. 
Nevertheless it has very high initial plausibility. 
It sounds grossly implausible to suggest that we 
could have an idea of some fundamental kind of 
-reality without there being something of the ap- 
propriate kind to serve as the source or occasion 
of the idea. 

Having conceded plausibility to the argument, 
let me concede also some limited force. Even if 
everything that has preceded this has made sense 
(and of course the anti-realist may deny that), it 
still, one might say, would be strange if on one 
hand we continually had experiences that gave 
us the idea of physical objects having extra- 
mental existence, and on the other hand ‘no 
physical objects existed thus. Anyone wishing to 
create a case for the extra-mental existence of 
physical objects would certainly want to appeal 
to the experiences that give us the idea of 
physical objects. 7 

Nevertheless this is not proof. In weighing the 
objection, we have to ask this. The objection 
rests on the assumption that we cannot have an 
idea of such a thing as extra-mental physical ob- 
jects unless at least the ingredients of the idea 
are given in experience. How do we know that 
this assumption is warranted? 

This question is, I venture to say, unanswer- 
able. When we deal with problems as central and 
fundamental as that of realism, we constantly 
encounter primitive assumptions: assumptions 
concerning meaning, or the sources of thought. 
We also encounter philosophical views that rest 
on unargued assumptions. Descartes is often de- 
rided for his reliance, at crucial gaps in argu- 
ment, on his “light of nature.” But Prof. Ayer 
could not have written Language Truth and 
Logic without his own light of nature. And only 
an appropriate light of nature can tell us that 
the assumption underlying the present objection 
is correct. This is to say that the objection lacks 
a firm foundation. Unless it can be clearly 
demonstrated that it is impossible to have ideas 
of physical objects (having extra-mental exis- 
tence) without something corresponding to the 
ideas, theoretical doubt about the extra-mental 
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existence of physical objects cannot be eliminated 
in this way. 

A more profound and argued objection can be 
found in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason. This 
is the well-known “Refutation of Idealism.” The 
Refutation centers on the contention first that 
“All determination of time presupposes some- 
thing permanent in perception,” and secondly 
that “perception of this permanent is possible 
only through a thing outside me...” Conse- 
quently “the determination of my existence in 
time is possible only through the existence of 
actual things which I perceive outside me.” * 

This is an important and valid argument. But 
what does it prove? In order to see the difficulty, 
consider first the most obvious objection to Kant 
here. The objection is that the conceptual re- 
quirement for experience can be filled if there 
merely seem to be external objects. It is not 
required that the objects actually exist. 

This could be elaborated in a shell of Cartesian 
mythology as follows. Suppose that the demon is 
charitable rather than evil. He is Kantian, and 
knows that if the world as it is—sans extra- 
mental physical objects—is presented to us, we 
will fail to attain experience, thought, or indeed 
humanity. Therefore he makes it appear that 
there are extra-mentally real physical objects. If 
we ask how the demon himself has managed. to 
be able to think, there are alternative replies. 
Perhaps physical objects once had extra-mental 
existence (during the youth of the demon), but 
then went out of existence. Or we might appeal 
to a miracle of self-creating thought. Alterna- 
tively still, we might expunge the demon, and 
hypothesize that it simply is a fact about the 
world that there seem to be extra-mentally real 
physical objects but are not. 

In any event, the obvious objection to Kant 
appears to be that experience does not require 
the existence of persistent and re-identifiable 
objects in space, but merely their appearance. 
This objection, I am convinced, is not telling. 
In order to see this, we must appreciate how it 
is that Kant can say so confidently beforehand 
that “The required proof must, therefore, show 
that we have experience, and not merely 
imagination of outer things...”” 

The key element that must be supplied is a 
realization of what kind of existence of outer 


16 Critique of Pure Reason, B 275-6, tr. by Norman Kemp Smith (New York, 1965), p. 245, italics Kant’s. 
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things Kant is proving. Of course it is phe 
nomenal existence, existence within the frame- 
work of experience. Once we see this, the 
opposition Kant claimed between himself and 
Berkeley begins to appear much less sharp. Kant 
demonstrates the existence of outer things, but 
Berkeley too maintained the existence of outer 
things such as chairs and tables. (It is true of 
course, as Kant points out, that Berkeley did not 
have Kant’s view of space, and thus could not 
emphasize the “outer” character of phenomenal 
chairs and tables in the way that Kant does.) 
Kant distinguishes between experiencing things 
and merely imagining them; but as we saw in 
the discussion of Berkeley's “common sense” of 
“real,” Berkeley can make a comparable dis- 
tinction. 

P. F. Strawson has made a related comment 
about Kant’s relation to Berkeley. In Kant’s 
view, he points out, states of consciousness “are 
appearances because they are merely effects of 
things as they are in themselves.” But “bodies in 
space are appearances in a much stronger sense. 
... Among the effects of things as they are in 
themselves are some states of consciousness which 
we are constrained to regard as perceptions of 
bodies in space; and apart from these perceptions 
bodies are nothing at all.” 

Thus we have to say that Kant demonstrates 
the existence of physical objects in a sense in 
which no one, not even Descartes (and certainly 
not Berkeley), had doubted their existence. 

Because of this Kant’s “Refutation of Ideal- 
ism” will not serve as an objection to doubt of 
the extra-mental existence of physical objects. 
Neither will a modern argument similar to 
Kant’s. This is the argument that we have 
language, which is public, but that language re- 
quires shared experience, and hence existent 
physical objects. The doubter, it is contended, 
contradicts himself, since his doubt is expressed 
in language. The reply, again, is that language, 
and shared experience, does not require that 
physical objects have extra-mental existence. 
There could be language even if Berkeley is 
right. 

If none of the objections is entirely telling, 
then there is no firm obstacle to our admitting 
the theoretical possibility of Cartesian doubt. 
This serves to support the thesis of logical inde- 
pendence. Physical objects satisfy the thesis of 
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logical independence if and only if it is not 
possible to attain entire theoretical certainty 
about their distinct existence on the basis of the 
(actual or possible) sensory evidence. It may 
seem paradoxical that the realist position must 
include an argument for, or incorporate, doubt. 
But the realist position must incorporate a 
logical gap. 

It must be pointed out that, even if the fore- 
going presentation of doubt were more than a 
strong argument, and were a proof, that would 
not refute all anti-realists. For one thing, some 
anti-realists, such as Ayer, deny the thesis of 
distinct existence without clearly denying what 
I have termed the thesis of logical independence. 
Berkeley, also, is not committed to denying what 
I have just argued. It would not be inconsistent 
with his position to agree that, on the basis of 
actual or possible human experiences, there 
might be room for doubt. The logical indepen- 
dence that he denies is in relation to the con- 
junction of divine and human experience; and, 
if one concedes God's existence and a suitable 
conception of divine omniscience, his position 
here is incontrovertible. Consequently, if argu- 
ments are to be found against Ayer and Berkeley 
(assuming that we are not to debate Berkeley 
about God), they must be arguments in support 
of the other half of realism, the thesis of distinct 


existence. 
* * * 


The thesis of distinct existence traditionally 
has been thought extremely difficult to argue for. 
After all, it was thought, if we are directly aware 
of one kind of reality (our experiences), how can 
we argue from this to the distinct existence of 
another kind of reality (extra-mental physical 
objects)? The argument I am about to present is 
unoriginal, and may seem tenuous; but at least 
it to some degree sidesteps this difficulty. 

The argument begins from the assertion that 
traditional thought on this subject, including 
some traditional realism, misconceived the nature 
of ordinary waking experience. It used to be 
thought that when we are awake and looking at 
something, what we were looking at would, as it 
were, imprint an image on our minds, from 
which image we might infer the existence of its 
cause. However an impartial examination of 
ordinary waking experience discloses something 
very different. When we look at a table, there is 
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nothing closely comparable to what we have 
when we close our eyes and visualize the table. 
What we have when we visualize the table is an 
image; phenomenological examination discloses 
that what we have when we see the table is 
something else. 

That erratic but gifted phenomenologist, G. E. 
Moore, realized this very clearly. In analyzing 
the experience of seeing a blue object, he re- 
marked that “That which makes the sensation 
of blue a mental fact seems to escape us: it 
seems, if I may use a metaphor, to be transparent 
—we look through it and see nothing but the 
blue...” Elsewhere Moore says that “When 
we try to introspect the sensation of blue, all we 
can see is the blue: the other element (conscious- 
ness) is as if it were diaphanous.”™ 

The point is, as Moore again says, that there 
is no difficulty about getting outside the circle of 
our own ideas and sensations. “Merely to bave a 
sensation is already to be outside of that circle.” 
We are immediately aware that what we perceive 
presents itself as having, or being connected with 
something that has, a distinct existence. (I put 
the point in this cautious wording, for two 
reasons, First, it is important to see that the 
phenomenological examination of experience 
does not prove that there is a distinct physical 
reality, but merely enables us to realize that 
sense experience occurs as if there is a distinct 
physical reality. Secondly, while Moore’s own 
analysis can lend itself to the naive realist way 
of talking, it is possible to accept his phenomeno- 
logical insight without identifying what we are 
aware of with the physical object itself or any 
part of the physical object.) 

“Thus one might say that sense experience pro- 
vides a prima facie case that there is a distinct 
physical reality. It is this element in everyday 
experience that makes most people believe im- 
mediately that Berkeley is wrong. In arguing for 
his view that physical objects are a construction 
out of experience, Ayer, also, failed to do justice 
to this intentional, outward-pointing character 
of everyday experience. 

How far does this realist argument take us? 
And does it have any value at all? I shall deal 
with the latter question first. 

The argument may seem vulnerable on two 
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counts. First, it is an appeal to what is experi- 
enced, but not to data of experience in the sense 
in which we speak of “scientific data.” 

This objection will carry weight with a great 
many people. But it ultimately rests on a view 
of meaning which asserts that evidence either 
will be scientific or will count as evidence in 
virtue of its role within a deductive logical sys- 
tem. This view of meaning may be at stake in 
the present investigation: it certainly is very 
difficult to maintain except in conjunction with 
an implicit anti-realism. Therefore there is some- 
thing circular in an appeal to it. 

Further, one can reply to the objection as 
follows. Scientific data are by their nature par- 
ticular findings: findings that distinguish one set 
of events from other sets of events. The outward- 
pointing character of sense experience is a 
general finding. It constitutes a general feature 
accompanying all data of the physical sciences, 
and not just data about certain kinds of physical 
events. Thus of course the outward-pointing 
character of sense experience cannot occur as a 
scientific datum. But to insist because of this that 
it is a worthless finding is to dogmatize on the 
basis of, again, a challengeable theory. 

A second, related objection is as follows. What 
the argument appeals to is, as it were, our in- 
clination to talk in a certain way about sense ex- 
perience: our inclination to talk about distinct 
realities. But a mere inclination to talk cannot 
have much weight, and it can have no weight at 
all if the way in which we are inclined to talk 
turns out to be meaningless. But this in fact is 
the case here. 

Jonathan Bennett in effect suggests this, in 
surveying the common ground shared by idealism 
and phenomenalism. They share “a general em- 
piricism about all meanings: to understand any 
statement, I must be able to connect the differ- 
ence between its truth and its falsity with some 
difference it could make to me....”"" Bennett 
clearly endorses this “general empiricism about 
meanings,” and most philosophers I think would 
hold that a consequence -of this empiricism is 
that the idea of distinct physical reality is sense- 
less. 

One reply might be this. Distinct physical 
reality does make a difference: not perhaps in 


19 “The Refutation of Idealism” in Philosophical Studies (London, 1958), p. 20. 
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the “raw chunks” of reality of which Bennett 
goes on to speak, but in the continuing character 
of experience. It is difficult to express fully the 
difference made by the fact that sense experience 
presents itself as if there is a distinct physical 
reality. Perhaps a meaning that could be read 
into Kant’s objectivity argument (although, as I 
have contended, not the primary meaning) is that 
if sense experience did not present itself in this 
way, we would have no self-awareness or experi- 
ence in the ordinary sense of the word. ‘That the 
difference made by this feature of sense experi- 
ence is so all-encompassing does not make it any 
less real. 

Thus empiricism does not provide warrant for 
discarding Moore’s phenomenological insight, as 
long as empiricism is construed broadly: allowing 
us to take note of general characteristics of sense 
experience as well-as components of particular 
experiences. Empiricism of course normally has 
not been construed this broadly. The history of 
empiricism has been marked by a fetish with 
components: with breaking experiences or ob- 
jects down to their components, or rebuilding 
them, or taking account only of what can be 
isolated as a component of something else. But 
it is not too late to change. 

If the phenomenological argument is not to be 
discarded, how much weight is it to be given? 
Here I should like to argue both ways. On one 
hand, the phenomenological argument is merely 
a point about how things seem, about how they 
present themselves as being. I already have taken 
pains, in the discussion of Cartesian doubt, to 
claim that this falls far short of proof. But, on 
the other hand, I should like to say that the 
phenomenological argument must be taken very 
seriously. It is the only starter in a field of non- 
starters. 

Consider after all where the debate between 
realists and their opponents stands. Appeals to 
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language and a priori arguments will work only 
if the issue is conceptual. But why suppose that | 
the issue is conceptual? If this were the case, 
there ought to be some clear way of demon- 
strating what the correct answer is, or of demon- 
strating that there is no correct answer. It 
appears that no one has been this successful in 
the debate surrounding realism. 

The major reason for insisting that the issue 
is conceptual is a theory of language. But this 
theory of language itself is at stake in the debate. 
It is worth remarking, parenthetically, that the 
issue at hand is just one in a range of issues that 
pose difficulties for the most widely accepted 
view of language. Issues surrounding the reality 
of the past, and other minds, also raise diffi- 
culties™ Each issue is significantly different from 
the others; but they all involve our seeming to 
be able to refer to realities that are distinct from 
the criteria we are able to employ in judging the 
truth of our referring statements. Only a sys- 
tematic study of denotation can clear up these 
difficulties, and provide the basis for a more 
correct view of meaning.” ` 

If the issue is factual, what facts do we have 
to go on? Traditionally philosophers such as 
Berkeley began with the fact, which appeared to 
verge on a tautology, that experience involves a 
mental event, thus seeming profoundly “in- 
terior.” But this, if Moore is right, is a very 
one-sided presentation of what is the case. The 
fact is that sense experience is outward-pointing, 
and has a character that gives men the opinion 
“strangely prevailing” that physical objects have 
a distinct existence. 

To sum up: if the issue of the correctness of 
realism is conceptual, someone ought to provide 
a better case for this than has been provided 
thusfar. If the issue is factual, then it may be 
that the one fact we have to go on is the fact 
about sense experience that was pointed out by 
Moore. 
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II. ETHICAL DISAGREEMENT AND OBJECTIVE 


TRUTH 
CARL WELLMAN 


MaATIERS of morals, like matters of taste, 

are notoriously subject to personal and 
cultural differences. The patriotic soldier and the 
religious pacifist argue vehemently about whether 
one ought to fight for one’s country. Parent and 
child are almost daily involved in disagreement 
over what is best for the child. Such disagree- 
ments on value and obligation are magnified as 
soon as the ethical convictions of different 
societies are compared. When anthropology re- 
ports the breadth and depth of ethical disagree- 
ment, it is easy to conclude that everything in 
ethics is relative in a sense that excludes any 
claim to objective truth. 

Common as this argument is, one may wonder 
about its cogency. Just what is the connection 
between agreement and truth? At first glance, 
there is none at all. A conclusion is not shown to 
be true in any objective sense by the fact that 
people can be made to agree on it by hypnosis, 
emotional rhetoric or some other form of non- 
rational persuasion. Nor are we required to with- 
draw the claim to objective truth just because 
someone who is ignorant of the relevant facts or 
too stupid to follow our reasoning disagrees with 
us. Giving a rational justification for the claim 
to truth seems to be one thing; persuading others 
to agree seems to be quite another. It is tempt- 
ing to say that the claim to truth does not pre- 
suppose agreement in any way. 

But this will not do. There must be some sort 
of logical connection between truth and agree- 
ment because to claim that a statement is true is 
to claim that anyone who disagrees with that 
statement is mistaken; it is precisely at this point 
that the truth is objective. To concede that 
others might disagree without error is to aban- 
don the claim to objectivity and reduce one’s 
utterance to a subjective expression of personal 
feeling or whim. Now imagine that another per- 
son could continue to disagree with one even 
though he were fully aware of every relevant 
consideration and fully alive to its logical bear- 
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ing upon his conclusion. On what ground could 
one continue to claim truth for one’s own state- 
ment and insist that the other person must be 
mistaken? One has no reasons left to advance to 


-the person who already possesses every reason 


and no logical criticism to show the perfect 
reasoner that he has drawn the wrong conclusion 
from these reasons. Thus the claim to truth does 
presuppose that there would be no disagreement 
among fully informed and completely rational 
men. This kind of disagreement, at least, would 
undermine any claim to objective truth. Let us, 
then, see what kinds of disagreement there are 
in ethics and whether any of them compel us to 
withdraw the claim to truth. 


1. DISAGREEMENT ON ETHICAL CONCLUSIONS 


Although the reports of returning anthro- 
pologists are often curious and striking, the 
existence of ethical disagreement is most deeply 
driven home to a person when he finds that 
someone whom he respects differs from him on 
some serious moral issue. It can come as a shock 
to a respectable citizen to hear his priest approve 
civil disobedience as morally good. If a colleague 
whom I have found to be practically wise on 
past occasions suggests that I have treated some 
student unjustly, I cannot ignore his moral judg- 
ment simply because I disagree with it. The fact 
of disagreement about value and obligation can- 
not be denied. 

What can be denied is the bearing of such 
disagreement on the claim to objective truth. 
After all, we often disagree about ordinary 
factual statements such as “there were over 
thirty people at the party last night” or “it is 
sure to rain tomorrow,” but we do not take this 
as evidence that there is no truth or falsity in 
numerical reports or weather predictions. Even 
competent scientists may disagree about some 
proposed hypothesis, but almost everyone would 
grant that the hypothesis is objectively true or 
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false nevertheless. The mere existence of dis- 
agreement does nothing to undermine the claim 
to truth, as the examples of ordinary factual 
beliefs and scientific hypotheses show. 

Why should it be supposed that disagreement 
in ethics is any more of a threat to objective 
truth? Well, it is often alleged that there is more 
disagreement in ethics. This may well be the 
case, although it is hard to be sure. For one thing, 
there is no obvious unit for measuring disagree- 
ment. One might count the number of state- 
ments in dispute or count the number of 
occasions of dispute or even the number of dis- 
putants. It is not clear what kind of statistics 
would prove that there is more ethical disagree- 
ment than factual disagreement. For another 
thing, those who allege that there is greater 
disagreement in ethics rely more on our general 
impression of disagreement than on any objec- 
tive measures of actual dispute. But this may 
indicate only that we are more impressed with 
ethical disagreements because these are of practi- 
cal importance. There may be all sorts of factual 
disagreements that are generally ignored because 
nobody cares about them. 

Even if it is true that there is more disagree- 
ment in ethics than in factual belief or scientific 
theory, what does this prove? If factual state- 
ments can be true in spite of some disagreement, 
it is hard to see how more disagreement would 
prove that ethical statements are completely 
lacking in objective truth. Presumably the 
proper conclusion to draw from the greater 
degree of disagreement in ethics is that ethical 
statements have a lesser degree of truth. But how 
can the truth be a matter of degree? What could 
it mean to claim that a statement is just a little 
bit true? If rational criticism is possible, then 
the statement is either true or false, either 
rationally justified or rationally unjustified; if 
rational justification is impossible, then the dis- 
tinction between truth and falsehood simply 
fails to apply at all. The claim to truth is either 
to the point or out of place; it cannot be only 
slightly on target. 

The serious threat to objectivity in ethics does 
not come from the mere existence or even the 
degree of ethical disagreement, but from its per- 
sistence. What leads philosophers to deny that 
rational justification is possible in ethics is not 
that people disagree about their ethical con- 
clusions in the beginning or that they disagree 
so often, but that their disagreement persists 
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even after prolonged reasoning with one another. 
This inability to achieve agreement by rational 
methods would not bother us if it were clear that 
some of the parties to the dispute were unin- 
formed or irrational, but the hard fact is that 
eminently reasonable men may continue to dis- 
agree on ethical issues even after each has con- 
sidered carefully every reason advanced by the 
other in support of his conclusion. When no 
amount of reasoning leads rational men to agree 
on which ethical conclusion is true, how can it 
still be claimed that there is an objective truth 
in ethics? 

To begin with, it is important to recognize 
that this characterization of the persistence of 
ethical disagreement is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. It is inaccurate to say that “no amount” of 
reasoning leads rational men to agree on their 
ethical conclusions because this implies that the 
largest possible amount of reasoning has been 
completed. However, the process of rational 
criticism, in which reasoning is embedded, has 
no limit; it is an open-ended process of discussion 
and reflection. No matter how long this process 
of challenge and response has gone on, it could 
go on longer. It is more accurate to say that even 
very prolonged reasoning fails to lead rational 
men to ethical agreement, but even this is mis- 
leading. It is only half true that prolonged 
reasoning does not bring agreement. Granted 
that on many occasions this is true, there are 
many other occasions on which reasoning does 
produce agreement. What we actually find, then, 
is that some ethical disagreements persist in the 
face of reasoning and that some are resolved. 

Does this partial persistence of ethical disagree- 
ment rule out the claim to objective truth? To 
claim that a statement is true, if my analysis is 
correct, is to claim that all completely rational 
men who are fully aware of all relevant con- 
siderations would agree to it after indefinite 
criticism. Thus the claim to truth does presup- 
pose agreement, but the agreement it requires is 
an ideal agreement to emerge from the process 
of rational criticism carried on for an indefinite 
time among an indefinite number of reasoners. 
There is always a logical gap between the result 
of actual reasoning among a limited number of 
imperfectly rational men through a limited 
period of time and the ideal agreement projected 
by the claim to truth. ‘Therefore, the actual per- 
sistence of ethical disagreement does not refute 
the claim of ethical statements to objective truth, 
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for the agreement presupposed by this claim is 
an ideal agreement that might emerge if only the 
process of reasoning were continued farther. 


2. DISAGREEMENT ON ETHICAL PREMISSES 


Must we simply wait and see whether agree- 
ment emerges at the end of time? Not at all, it 
may be argued, for it is clear in advance that no 
prolongation of reasoning could possibly produce 
complete ethical agreement. ‘This is because there 
can be no reasoning without reasons, without 
premisses to support the conclusions drawn, and 
we lack the premisses required to settle many of 
our ethical disputes. If the process of giving 
reasons is to resolve a disagreement, then those 
who disagree on their ethical conclusions must 
at least agree on their ethical premisses. If one 
party to the dispute appeals to premisses that are 
not accepted by the other parties ta the dispute, 
then he has not managed to justify his position 
rationally; he has virtually begged the question. 
Moreover, it is logically necessary that among 
the reasons required tô justify any ethical con- 
clusion must be an ethical principle, a universal 
generalization about value or obligation.. For 
example, “it is an act of killing a human being” 
is a reason for “capital punishment is wrong” 
only if it is assumed that “an act of killing a 
human being is always wrong.” It follows that 
the process of reasoning, no matter how much 
farther it is continued in time, can resolve our 
disagreements on ethical conclusions only if we 
already agree on our ethical principles. But we 
surely do not agree on our ethical principles. ‘The 
hedonist and the ascetic disagree on the value of 
a delicious meal just because they disagree about 
whether pleasure is always intrinsically good. 
The pacifist cannot rationally justify his moral 
conclusion to the militant citizen because he 
cannot get that citizen to agree that killing is 
always morally wrong. Given our disagreement 
on ethical principles, a fact established by every- 
day observation and anthropological research, it 
can be argued that we lack the agreed premisses 
needed to resolve ethical disagreement by further 
reasoning. 

In the end it is true that reasoning can produce 
agreement only if it can start with agreed pre- 
misses, or at least premisses about which there is 
no disagreement. But these premisses are a logi- 
cal starting point, not necessarily the temporal 
starting point. It is not required that the parties 
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to a dispute agree at the beginning of their de- 
bate upon all the premisses to which they will 
appeal during their discussion; for if one offers 
a reason the other rejects, they can continue their 
reasoning until this disagreement about premisses 
is resolved. Thus, the undeniable fact that we 
now disagree on our ethical principles does not 
prove that we cannot settle our ethical disputes 
by rational means. We may be able to reach 
agreement on our ethical principles by further 
reasoning. Then, at some future point in time, 
we will have the agreed premisses we need to 
justify rationally the claim to truth of our ethical 
conclusions. 

But, it may be objected, at least we must now 
agree On our ultimate ethical principles, our 
most general principles of value and obligation. 
We cannot reach agreement on ultimate prin- 
ciples by further reasoning precisely because they 
are ultimate; they are the premisses from which 
all less general principles and all particular 
ethical conclusions can be deduced, but they 
cannot be deduced from any more general or 
fundamental principles. Therefore, our logically 
first principles must be temporally first also. 

Plausible as this objection is, it is mistaken in 
two respects. First, it insists that what is logically 
first must be temporally first. But why must the 
logical starting point of reasoning be the tem- 
poral starting point also? Simply because what is 
logically first cannot, by definition, be inferred 
from any reason and cannot, therefore, emerge 
from later reasoning. ‘This argument presupposes 
that the only way to acquire new premisses for 
reasoning is through reasoning, that our stock of 
ultimate reasons is fixed and constant throughout 
all time. But an empiricist, like myself, cannot 
admit this. I hold that our ultimate grounds for 
factual beliefs are experiences. Hence, as we have 
new experiences we are acquiring additional first 
premisses for our reasoning. Moreover, as we live 
our lives we acquire new beliefs and attitudes, 
including general beliefs and attitudes, as well. 
These may also function as first premisses in our 
reasoning as long as they are not challenged. Be- 
cause our supply of reasons, of premisses to 
which we can appeal in rational justification, is 
constantly growing, it is not the case that the 
logically first premisses to which we will appeal 
in the course of our reasoning must be accepted 
in common at the beginning of our discussion. 

Second, the objection presupposes that the first 
premisses of ethical reasoning must be those most 
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general ethical principles from which all more 
specific principles and individual ethical judg- 
ments can be deduced. If all ethical reasoning 
were deductive, this might be so. But some 
ethical inferences are inductive; they confirm or 
disconfirm ethical generalizations by applying 
them to particular cases. Ethical principles are 
hypotheses to be tested by the same kind of 
reasoning that verifies or falsifies hypotheses in 
the empirical sciences. Ethical principles need 
not be logically first, unproved premisses from 
which every ethical conclusion is proved. They 
can themselves be ethical conclusions established 
by inductive reasoning from individual judg- 
ments of value and obligation. 

Even here we are not down (or up) to the first 
premisses of ethical reasoning. Individual judg- 
ments of value or obligation can be conclusions 
inferred from factual descriptions of the indi- 
vidual objects or acts to which they refer. Thus 
the value judgment “this is a good book” might 
be justified rationally by citing the facts that it is 
an exciting, interesting and informative story 
about North Africa. Again, “I ought to return 
this book tomorrow” might be validly inferred 
from “I promised to return this book tomorrow 
and, although I have not finished reading it, the 
owner needs it tomorrow and has declined to 
extend the period of its loan.” I call this kind 
of reasoning “conductive” because typically, 
although not always, it draws together several 
independent facts about an individual object or 
act in order to arrive at some conclusion about it. 
Since these inferences’ cannot be interpreted as 
enthymematic deductive arguments, they do not 
presuppose any general principles of value or 
obligation; they infer individual ethical con- 
clusions from purely factual premisses. The logi- 
cally first premisses of ethical reasoning are not 
ultimate ethical principles but factual statements 
and the experiences on which these are grounded. 
‘Therefore, unless one wishes to abandon. the ob- 
jective truth of factual statements, one cannot 
attack the claim to truth in ethics by arguing that 
we lack the premisses from which to reason our 
way to ethical conclusions. 


3. DISAGREEMENT ON ETHICAL REASONING 


My refutation of the attack on the objective 
truth of ethical statements based upon our dis- 
agreement on ethical principles does, of course, 
presuppose the objective validity of ethical argu- 
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ments, including the inferences from factual 
statements to ethical conclusions. Philosophical 
doubt about the objectivity of ethical arguments, 
especially conductive inferences, can arise from 
the fact that we so often disagree about whether 
such arguments are valid. It is important to 
notice precisely what sort of disagreement is the 
basis for this sceptical challenge; it is disagree- 
Ment about the validity of ethical arguments. 
This is not ethical disagreement in the usual 
sense, not disagreement about this or that ethical 
statement. What is in question is the logical 
transition from one or more statements (the pre- 
misses) to another statement (the ethical conclu- 
sion). On this logical question there is as much 
disagreement as on the truth of the premisses or 
of the conclusion. Does the fact that one con- 
sciously risked one’s life, quite apart from the 
wisdom of one’s act, imply any moral goodness 
in that daring act? In reasoning about what the 
agent ought to do, does the fact that the agent 
promised outweigh the fact that to keep his 
promise would now be markedly inconvenient? 
The sceptic’s view is that’ such ethical arguments 
cannot claim objective validity because we dis- 
agree so radically about their logical correctness. 

It would be idle to deny that we do very often 
disagree about whether a conductive ethical 


‘argument is valid. This disagreement seems to 


be in sharp contrast to our almost universal 
agreement about the validity or invalidity of any 
proposed deductive argument. But it is not amiss 
to point out that we do not always disagree about 
conductive reasoning, nor do we always agree 
about the validity of deductive reasoning. No 
doubt there is much more disagreement about 
conductive than about deductive inferences, but 
this is a difference in degree and not in kind.. 
Just how this difference in degree is supposed to 
prove that deductive arguments always have 
validity-value and that conductive arguments 
never have it will not be easy to explain. 

The adequacy of any attempted explanation 
will hinge upon the precise nature of the claim 
to logical validity. On my analysis, to claim that 
an argument is valid is to claim that it will 
persuade all fully rational men after indefinite 
criticism; conversely, to claim that an argument 
is invalid is to claim that it will persuade no 
fully rational men after indefinite criticism. 
Hence, the claim to validity, like the claim to 
truth, does presuppose agreement in the end. 
Truth and validity are objective claims, rather 
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than expressions of personal feeling or mere 
whim, just-because they claim acceptance by all 
rational men. Nevertheless, they are ideal claims 
because the universal acceptance they claim is an 
ideal agreement to be reached only after infinite 
criticism and only among fully rational persons. 
Therefore, actual disagreement among imper- 
fectly rational men after a limited amount of 
reasoning does not rebut the claim to validity 
any more than it refuted the claim to truth. 

The fact of existing disagreement on some 
ethical argument need not undermine its claim 
to validity, for it might be possible to reach 
agreement by further rational criticism. It might, 
for example, be possible to establish the validity 
of one argument by a second-order argument re- 
ferring to it. Or someone might come to feel the 
validity of an ethical argument after having its 
point explained to him. Conversely, those who 
begin by disagreeing about the logical status of 
an argument might come to agree on its in- 
validity after someone has revealed an ambiguity 
in its language or has presented an analogous 
argument that is clearly invalid. Disagreement 
about the validity of an ethical argument before 
it has been critically discussed and carefully re- 
thought, or even after prolonged criticism and 
reflection, does not show that agreement will not 
emerge from continuing the process of challenge 
and response. No actual disagreement at any 
given point in time rules out the ideal agreement 
projected at the ideal limit of reasoning through 
indefinite time. 

Moréover, not everyone who disagrees will 
count, even at the end of time. The ideal agree- 
ment projected by the process of rational criti- 
cism is an agreement among ideally rational 
men, among persons who are capable of reason- 
ing and are exercising their capacity to the 
fullest. What is claimed is that the argument will 
persuade all competent reasoners. Thus the dis- 
sent of persons incapable of reasoning, like the 
insane or feeble-minded, or of rational men not 
now reasoning at their best, like the inattentive 
or angry person, does not count against the claim 
to validity. If we find that someone who rejected 
an argument at first accepts it after further dis- 
cussion and reflection, we judge that he was not 
really reasoning when he originally disagreed. If 
we find that prolonged challenge and response 
fails to overcome his disagreement with the 
rational community, we judge that the dissenter 
is irrational. In the end, disagreement does not 
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show that rational men disagree about ethical 
arguments but that one who disagrees is not 
rational. In this way, the fact of actual disagree- 
ment drops out of the picture because the one 
who disagrees with the consensus of rational men 
is dropped from the critical community. 


4. PSYCHOLOGICAL DIFFERENCES 


The possibility of disagreement does not drop 
out of the picture, however. The fact that we 
disagree on our ethical conclusions, our ethical 
premisses and our ethical reasoning does not 
refute the claims to objective truth and validity 
in ethics because the possibility always remains 
open that agreement would emerge from a con- 
tinuation of the process of critical discussion and 
thinking. On the other hand, the possibility that 
the end result would be disagreement also re- 
mains open. Is there any reason to project an 
ideal agreement rather than an ultimate and 
irresoluble disagreement as the evential result of 
critical discussion among human beings? If not, 
then the claims to ideal agreement implicit in 
the claims to objective truth and validity are 
arbitrary and without rational justification. If 
the sceptic cannot disprove them by pointing to 
the fact of actual ethical disagreement, he can 
undermine them by pointing to the possibility 
of ideal ethical disagreement. 

Some ethical sceptics even argue that we now 
know that ethical agreement could not emerge 
from an indefinite continuation of the process of 
critical reasoning. What would be required for 
the community of human beings to reach agree- 
ment by reasoning? First, they must be able to 
appeal to shared reasons. If they have no reasons 
to which they can appeal when they disagree, 
then they cannot reach agreement by reasoning; 
if these reasons are not shared, if one party to 
the dispute rejects a premiss offered by another 
party, then the appeal to reasons does nothing to. 
ensure agreement. J have argued that the first 
reasons for our ethical conclusions are factual 
statements and the experiences on which our 
factual beliefs are grounded. Thus, human be- 
ings can reach agreement through the process of 
reasoning only if there is something like a shared 
way of experiencing, only if human beings ex- 
perience themselves and their environments in a 
similar way. Second, reasoning from similar ex- 
periences would lead human beings to agree on 
their ethical conclusions only if they infer the 
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same conclusions from their shared premisses, 
only if appeal to shared beliefs and experiences 
persuades them of the same ethical conclusions. 
Thus reasoning can produce agreement only if 
human beings think alike in the sense of being 
persuaded by the same considerations. In this 
way, the epistemological claim to objective truth 
presupposes the psychological claim that human 
beings have similar experiences and think in a 
similar way. Since modern science shows us that 
this psychological uniformity is nonexistent, it is 
argued, we can now know that the claim to truth 
is out of place in ethics. 

Two sciences allegedly establish the fact that 
there is no common human nature, no way of 
thinking and experiencing shared by all men. 
Anthropology has demonstrated that the way in 
which a person experiences himself and his world 
and the way in which he infers his conclusions 
are both the product of enculturation. The 
colors one sees and the odors one can discrimi- 
nate depend upon the color and odor concepts 
one has absorbed from one’s culture by learning 
its language, and the persuasiveness or un- 
persuasiveness of arguments presented to one 
depends upon the habits of reasoning customary 
in one’s society. Psychology, moreover, has firmly 
established the range and depth of individual 
differences in perception and thought. Of par- 
ticular relevance to ethical disagreement are 
individual differences in physiological drives and 
emotional temperament. How could reasoning 
overcome the different attitudes toward pre- 
marital sex of the college student with an in- 
tense and ungratified sex drive and his parent 
whose desire for sex has become weaker with age 
and is periodically reduced by marital inter- 
course? What factual considerations could be 
sufficient to resolve the disagreement between a 
self-confident personality and an emotionally in- 
secure person about whether one ought to choose 
a job offering great opportunity at high risk ora 
position offering security, limited responsibility 
and modest reward? The sceptic argues that no 
amount of reasoning could overcome existing 
enculturation and individual differences. Not 
only is there no reason to project any ideal agree- 
ment at the end of critical discussion among 
human beings, there is every reason to believe 
that ethical disagreement will persist until the 
end of time, or even longer. 

The fact that the way in which a person ex- 
periences his world and infers his conclusions is 


determined by his enculturation cannot be 
denied. But this fact does not in itself prove there 
is no human nature shared by all men, for there 
may be two factors determining how a person 
experiences and thinks. The way in which an 
individual experiences and infers may be jointly 
determined by the interaction between his cul- 
ture, that he may share with other members of 
his society but not with all human beings, and 
his innate psychological constitution, that he 
may share with all men in all societies. 

On the other hand, the fact that they share an 
innate human nature, if it is a fact, is not suf- 


ficient to ensure that all men do or could ex- 


perience and think alike if their experiencing 
and thinking are also conditioned by encultura- 
tion and if cultural differences are insurmount- 
able. The anthropological evidence is, however, 
that cultural differences can be overcome. Cul- 
tural assimilation is as much an established fact 
as is cultural variation. When two societies 
merge, when one conquers the other, for ex- 
ample, their two cultures tend to merge also. 
Even when independent’ societies interact, there 
is often cultural borrowing of one from the other 
or a mutual cultural adaptation. Moreover, when 
individuals enculturated by different societies 
meet, it is often the case that they learn from 
one another and, to a limited extent, overcome 
their cultural differences. In fact, if this were not 
possible, it would be impossible for an anthro- 
pologist from one society to go into another 
society and come to understand its language, its 
culture and its way of life. Finally, it should be 
pointed out that one way in which cultural 
differences can be overcome is by reasoning, by 
rational discussion between representatives of 
different cultures, particularly if critical chal- 
lenge and response is supplemented with shared 
experiences in both societies. Although the fact 
that the way in which a person experiences and 
thinks is determined by enculturation does prove 
that there does not now exist a universal com- 
munity of human beings all of whom experience 
and think alike, it does not prove that such a 
critical community could not come into existence 
through the processes of cultural assimilation and 
critical discussion. 

The existence of individual differences in per- 
ception, thinking, feeling, drives and tempera- 
ments remains. Does this rule out the possibility 
that ethical agreement would emerge from 
rational discussion between individual human 
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beings? Well, the natural sciences, including the 
science of psychology, are presumably empirical; 
that is, the ultimate grounds for the claims of 
objective truth in science are human experiences. 
Individual differences are not limited to factors 
like drives and attitudes of particular relevance 
to ethics; they also extend to the sensory percep- 
tions upon which the sciences are based. If our 
individual differences in perception do not force 
us to reject the claim to truth in science, in- 
cluding the science of psychology that establishes 
the existence of such differences, then our indi- 
vidual differences in attitudes, drives and tem- 
perament do not necessarily force us to retract 
the claim to objective truth in ethics. 

The psychological truth about individual dif- 
ferences does, however, prevent us from asserting 
that all men experience and think in the same 
way. Not only do individuals from different cul- 
tures perceive and infer differently, but any two 
individuals from the same society differ in their 
ways of experiencing and drawing conclusions. 
In fact, the same person perceives himself and 
his world or weighs the*pros and cons in moral 
decision quite differently on different occasions. 
Given such individual differences, how is it pos- 
sible for the process of rational criticism between 
individuals and reflective thinking within the 
individual to project an ideal claim to truth 
upon which all men would agree in the end? 

It is not possible, or at least not rationally 
justified, to project any truth upon which all 
men would agree after indefinite reasoning. We 
cannot expect irrational or nonrational persons, 
the insane or feeble-minded, to agree with the 
consensus of the critical community. But the 
disagreement of abnormal persons is no threat to 
the claims to truth and validity, for these claim 
only a limited agreement. To claim that a state- 
ment is objectively true is to claim that it would 
be accepted after indefinite criticism by all men 
who experience and think in the normal way and 
who are fully aware of all relevant considera- 
tions. To claim that an argument is objectively 
valid is to claim that it would persuade after in- 
definite criticism every man who thinks in the 
normal way and who has or accepts its premisses. 
Therefore, it is not required that there be any 
universal way of experiencing and thinking com- 
mon to all human beings; what is required is 
that there be a normal way of experiencing and 
thinking among human beings. 

Are the psychological facts about individual 
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differences incompatible with the existence of a 
normal way of experiencing and a normal way 
of thinking among human beings? I do not be- 
lieve so, provided normality is understood 
properly. What is normal in human experience 
and inference must not be taken to be what is 
common or shared, something possessed by all 
normal human beings and lacking in all ab- 
normal ones. What is normal is a statistical 
norm, a typical way of experiencing or thinking 
constructed out of individual differences. Such a 
statistical normality can be said to exist provided 
individual differences tend to cluster about some 
median or mode. The existence of individual 
differences is quite compatible with the existence 
of a normal way of experiencing and thinking 
since these differences tend to fall into a bell 
curve of normal distribution when plotted upon 
a graph. If my arguments are cogent, the anthro- 
pological facts about enculturation and the 
psychological facts about individual differences 
do not prove that there is no normal way of 
experiencing and thinking in the human com- 
munity. 

On the other hand, my arguments do nothing 
to prove the positive conclusion that there 
actually is any such normality among men. I 
suggest, with considerable hesitation, that there 
are two reasons to believe that there is a normal 
way of experiencing and thinking. First, the 
science of psychology can generalize about the 
experience and thought of human beings To be 
sure, psychology has not managed to establish as 
interesting or precise scientific laws about men 
as one might wish. Still, there is a science of 
human psychology that does generalize about the 
mental states and activities of human beings. 
Although this does not imply that all men are 
alike in all psychological respects, it does imply 
that their differences in sensing, feeling, think- 
ing and acting fall into specific normal patterns 
that can be scientifically known. Second, the fact 
of human communication implies that most 
human beings experience and think in a normal 
way. If there were no psychological similarity 
between human beings, they could not come to 
learn each other’s languages or understand each 
other's utterances. Since there are public 
languages, there must be enough similarity be- 
tween the thinking and experiencing of indi- 
vidual men for these languages to exist. 
Therefore, I believe that there actually exist a 
normal way of experiencing and a normal way 
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of thinking among human beings. It is on this 
basis that I claim that the process of critical dis- 
cussion among human beings would, if carried 
on far enough, result in a critical community 
that agrees on the objective truth of its con- 
clusions, including its conclusions about value 
and obligation. 


5. DISAGREEMENT ABOUT WAYS OF THINKING 


The process of criticism, of challenge and 
response between human beings, projects an ideal 
of objective truth, of statements and beliefs upon 
which all the members of the critical community 
would come.to agree; but this community and 
its claim to truth are limited to those who think 
in the normal way. This reminds us that there 
are people who think in abnormal ways, who 
stand outside the critical community either by 
choice or because they have been ejected from it. 
Suppose that the outsider repudiates the normal 
way of thinking and claims that his abnormal 
way of thinking is better or the only correct way 
of thinking. What justification can a person 
possibly have for thinking in the normal way 
rather than in some other way? 

This is not a purely academic question, for it 
is possible, within limits, to control how a per- 
son thinks. The administration of LSD seems to 
modify thinking so that practical results of action 
are considered unimportant and present feeling 
is disproportionately weighted. It might be pos- 
sible to produce a pill analogous to a tranquillizer 
or to perform an operation similar toa prefrontal 
lobotomy so that the subject would think the 
harmful consequences of an action entirely irrele- 
vant to judgments of right and wrong. It also 
seems possible to indoctrinate people to think in 
very different ways, as ascetic training in some 
monasteries and the Nazi training of their SS 
troops illustrate. Although we might be tempted 
to brand this brainwashing, they may reply that 
it is moral education. Since a person can choose 
his way of thinking, the reasonable man may 
wonder what justification he has for thinking in 
the way he does. 

Why think in the normal way? Basically, my 
answer is that thinking in the normal way is re- 
quired for rationality, since the claim to validity 
is restricted to the community of normal thinkers. 
One must be rational in order to reason, and one 
should reason in order to arrive at the truth. But 
this answer seems to beg the question, for the 
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truth is the ideal outcome of valid reasoning and 
validity is defined in terms of thinking in the 
normal way. Let us imagine another way of 
thinking, some abnormal psychological pattern. 
A consideration that is persuasive for the normal 
person might not be persuasive for the person 
who thinks in this abnormal way, and vice versa. 
This different way of thinking might even 
project its own epistemological ideals. The 
“valid” argument would be one which is persua- 
sive after criticism for everyone who thinks in 
this abnormal way. “Reasoning” would be using 
and following valid arguments. The “truth” 
would be whatever conclusions are supported by 
the weight of reasoning. Now if the rational man 
can argue that his way of thinking is an indis- 
pensable means to the truth, the relational man 
can reply that his very different way of thinking 
is an indispensable means to the truth. How can 
one judge one justification more adequate than 
the other without begging the question? 

My suggestion is that we try to show that one 
should pursue the truth rather than the truth. 
The rational justification for seeking the truth is 
that the truth is immensely valuable, both in- 
trinsically and instrumentally. Now is the truth 
more or less valuable than the truth? Is the set 
of convictions that would arise from reasoning 
more or less valuable than the set of convictions 
that would emerge from reasoning? Until we 
know what the truth is, what convictions would 
arise from reasoning, we will find it hard to esti- 
mate its value. Can we predict, even roughly, 
what the truth will be? This depends upon 
whether we have any way of predicting precisely 
how the pill, the operation or indoctrination 
will modify a person’s way of thinking. 

If we cannot specify just what the alternative 
way of thinking would be, then we have no way 
of knowing what the truth would be. Under 
these circumstances, the choice of whether or not _ 
to think in the normal way is the choice between 
thinking in a way that has proved valuable and 
thinking in another way of unknown value. The 
latter alternative would be a blind guess, a stab 
in the dark, and experience shows that blind 
choices are most unreliable means to achieve 
anything worthwhile. Therefore, under these 
circumstances the reasonable thing to do is to 
continue to think in the normal way. Still, the 
imginative person may be haunted by the 
thought that there might be a better way of 
thinking. Can we somehow prove that the nor- 
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mal way of thinking is the best of all possible 
ways? I do not see how. Therefore, I would 
justify the normal way of thinking in this case 
only by arguing that it is more reasonable to 
choose a known good than to choose something 
of entirely unknown value. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that it were pos- 
sible to predict the nature of the alternative way 
of thinking. We do, in fact, have considerable 
knowledge about certain sorts of abnormal 
thinking, such as that of the feeble-minded, the 
neurotic, the drunk and the drug taker. Under 
these circumstnces, the nature of the choice is 
different, for one might be able to predict the 
nature of the truth and, consequently, to make 
some estimate of its value. To see what form such 
a decision might take, let us consider one or two 
possible kinds of reasoning. 

Imagine, for example, that by performing some 
operation or administering some drug we could 
change a person so that he becomes completely 
unsympathetic. He does not hate all other 
people, but he is completely indifferent to their 
welfare. It seems to me that this would alter his 
conclusions about what he ought to do. Since he 
would no longer be moved by the welfare of 
others, he would not consider it relevant to his 
decisions. Accordingly, he would never come to 
the conclusion that he ought to sacrifice his own 
lesser welfare for the greater good of others. This 
new way of thinking promises at first glance to 
be profitable. Might it not be better for a person 
to choose to reason in this way rather than to 
reason in ours? 

It makes a big difference precisely what alterna- 
tive one has in mind. One might be choosing to 
change everyone's way of thinking or to change 
only one’s own way of thinking. If some world 
dictator were to modify the thinking of all 
human beings so that all became completely un- 
sympathetic, this would create new intersubjec- 
tive ideals of reasoning and the truth. But this 
result would be most unfortunate. The situation 
might not be quite as bad as the war of all on all 
described by Hobbes, but surely it would be far 
worse than the present lot of man. Cooperation 
would be made more difficult and mutual help 
would be much less; remove all compassion from 
human nature and the life of human beings 
would lose much of its value. Therefore, it is 
better for all of us to think in the normal way 
than to reason in this new way. 

But the contemplated alternative might be 
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rather different. One might be choosing to be- 
come unsympathetic oneself while leaving the 
thinking of other human beings unchanged. 
This alternative seems more promising, especially 
if one imagines, like Thrasymachus, that one can 
use the altruism of others for one’s own selfish 
purposes. Nevertheless, this choice turns out to 
have some undesirable consequences. First, criti- 
cal discussion would be curtailed. One might 
still discuss purely factual issues with others, but 
just in those areas where one’s own thinking 
was different from theirs there could be no criti- 
cal community. Their standards of validity 
would be irrelevant to one’s own arguments that 
claim validity instead, and they could not be ex- 
pected to recognize the validity of one’s ethical 
arguments. This means that the individual would 
have to think things through for himself without 
the aid of critical discussion to help him arrive 
at the truth. Second, is one supposed to com- 
municate one’s conclusion to others or not? If 
one does, others will probably be shocked; they 
will probably respond with disapprobation, re- 
taliation, and even indoctrination. These re- 
sponses would detract considerably from the 
good life. On the other hand, to continually 
keep one’s conclusions to oneself imposes upon 
one the constant strain of pretense and robs one 
of the communication so important to a social 
animal like man. Finally, is one supposed to act 
on one’s newly discovered truths? If not, the 
promised advantage of never having to sacrifice 
one’s own welfare for others vanishes; but if one 
does act on one’s new ethical convictions, one 
will find oneself in conflict with those about one. 
This does not promise a very desirable life, 
either. My conclusion is that the choice of selfish 
reasoning in preference to normal reasoning is 
so bad as to be unjustified. If this is the alterna- 
tive, one ought to choose to think in the normal 
way. 

In reaching this conclusion, however, I have 
been using the normal utilitarian standards of 
right and wrong. This suggests a very different 
kind of reasoning. Suppose we change the sub- 
ject’s thinking so that he ceases to pursue value 
and shun disvalue; he now considers good results 
a reason against doing an action and disvalue 
created a reason for acting. This new form of 
reasoning might establish the moral truth that 
one ought always to choose what we would con- 
demn as the worst of all possible acts. Should 
one choose to think in this abnormal way? 
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This sort of reasoning would probably lead to 
ethical conclusions just the opposite of the nor- 
mal ones. If human beings continue to act on 
their ethical convictions, the results would be 
universally harmful. I argue that this proves that 
we ought not to reason in this way, that it is far 
better to think in the normal way than to think 
in this alternative way. But I am assuming, as I 
have in all my pragmatic arguments, that one 
ought to pursue value and shun disvalue. From 
the standpoint of the relational man, my con- 
clusion, rational as it is, must be condemned as 
completely and perversely irrational. Using 
reasoning to determine how one ought to think, 
any relational man will conclude that the harmful 
consequences of reasoning are just what recom- 
mend it. How can this disagreement be resolved 
without begging the issue? 

At this point it is crucial to distinguish two 
very different questions. One might ask “why 
continue to reason rather than changing to 
reasoning?” or one might ask “why reason rather 
than reason now?” The question “why continue 
to reason?” poses a genuine problem whenever 
there is available some way to change one’s way 
of thinking. It is this question to which I have 
been addressing myself. The rational justifica- 
tion for continuing to reason rather than choos- 
ing to reason in the ways I have described is that 
the truth that results from reasoning is very 
valuable and the truths that result from reason- 
ing are either of unknown value or very much 
less good or very harmful. 

But in giving my pragmatic justification for 
continuing to reason I am now using reasoning. 
This suggests the question “why reason rather 
than reason right now?” This question has no 
answer, but it needs none since it poses no real 
problem. There is no choice whether or not to 
reason now. The normal man simply finds him- 
self thinking in the normal way, at least nor- 
mally. Although he can choose to think differ- 
ently in the future, he cannot choose to think 
differently in the present, right now. The rational 
man does not beg the question when he now de- 
cides whether to continue reasoning by using 
reasoning because there is no question to beg 
when we get down to the way one now thinks. 
Here we are down to bedrock, not convention 
but human nature. All reasoning and all justify- 
ing rises from the rock of actual human think- 
ing, but this rock itself stands in need of no 
rational justification. 


6. CONCLUSION 


It is often argued that ethical statements can- 


not be objectively true because we disagree so 
often and so radically in ethics. To assess this 
sceptical argument we must distinguish the 
various kinds of ethical disagreement and de- 
termine precisely how disagreement might 
undermine the claim to objective truth. Our 
disagreement on ethical conclusions, on judg- 
ments of value and obligation, is no serious 
threat to the claim to truth because it is quite 
possible that this kind of disagreement can be 
overcome by further reasoning. Our disagree- 
ment on ethical principles, fundamental as it is, 
does not prove that we lack the premisses re- 
quired to rationally justify our ethical conclu- 
sions because the ultimate reasons for our ethical 
conclusions are not ethical principles but factual 
statements and the experiences on which our 
factual knowledge is grounded. Our disagree- 
ment on ethical reasoning, especially on the 
validity of conductive inferences from factual 
descriptions of individugl objects and acts to 
judgments of value or obligation of them, does 
not show that our ethical conclusions cannot be 
justified by objective reasoning because it re- 
mains possible that the critical community can 
come to agree on the validity of ethical argu- 
ments by continuing the process of rational 
criticism indefinitely in time. The crucial chal- 
lenge to objective truth in ethics is not that we 
actually disagree on ethical conclusions, pre- 
misses or reasoning, but that ethical disagree- 
ment would or could remain at the ideal limit 
of an indefinite process of criticism. I have 
argued that the critical process of challenge and 
response tends toward agreement rather than 
disagreement because there is a normal way of 
experiencing and a normal way of thinking 
among human beings. The most radical sort of 
ethical disagreement would be disagreement on 
whether one ought to think in the normal way. 
One can give a rational justification for con- 
tinuing to think in the normal way by showing 
that this is the means of arriving at the truth, 
which is very valuable; one need not justify 
thinking in the normal way now because one has 
no choice as to how one thinks at the present 
time. My conclusion is that no kind of ethical 
disagreement undermines the claim to an objec- 
tive truth in ethics. This is not to prove that 
judgments of value and obligation are objec- 
tively true or false; it is only to refute the 
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sceptical argument from actual or possible ethical and accepted and so seldom examined critically 
disagreement. It is philosophically important to either by those who accept it or those who 
refute this argument because it is so often used reject ’it. 
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IV. HEDONISM 
HUGH S. CHANDLER 


CAN acceptable theories of prudence and ethics 

be based upon the assumption that pleasure is 
the only thing ultimately good, and pain the only 
thing ultimately bad? I will try to show that they 
cannot. This may appear to be the flogging ofa dead 
horse—a horse slain by G. E. Moore in Principia 
Ethica. In self-defense I can only say that some 
people still find hedonism appealing. 


I 


Normal human beings are said to have a desire 
for what is best for themselves. This is called “‘self- 
love.” Hedonists hold that the “best” in question 
can be defined in terms of pleasure and pain. The 
object of self-love, Henry Sidgwick says, is just “the 
greatest attainable pi of pleasure over pain.’ 

Like many other hedonists, Sidgwick thought, 
1] that “pain must be reckoned as the negative 
quantity of pleasure,”? and, 2] that pleasurableness 
[and painfulness] can be given a cardinal index.* 
The first of these doctrines is not essential to 
hedonism. A hedonist can hold that painfulness 
and pleasurableness require distinct indices. The 
status of the second doctrine is controversial. My 
suspicion is that a hedonist who confines himself 
to ordinal indices cannot provide an adequate 
account of how one should behave under con- 
ditions of uncertainty. In any case, I want to 
attack the traditional form of hedonism. 

Suppose I have just experienced three pleasurable 
events: A, B, and C. A was winning a color T.V. 
set; B was receiving 50 dollars in the mail; and C 
was being offered a stick of gum by a colleague. 
Clearly I can rank these occurrences in order of 
pleasurableness. The ranking yields an ordinal 
index: P, > P, > P,. 

One can go further. I can ask myself whether the 
difference in pleasurableness between A and B was 
greater than, equal to, or less than, the difference in 
pleasurableness between B and C. Pretend that 


these differences were [roughly] equal. It would 
follow that P,—P, = P,—P,. But this, plus 
P, >P, >P, enables me to say that the difference in 
pleasurableness between 4 and C was [roughly] 
twice the difference between A and B. We are 
working with a cardinal index.‘ 

Notice that this procedure does not require 
hedonists to regard pleasure as a kind of sensation. 
We could work out a similar index for the degree of 
curiosity we have felt on various occasions; and no 
one would take this to be a sensation. 

Let us assume that all of my pleasures and 
miseries can be located on one and the same index. 
Given two pleasures widely different in pleasurable- 
ness, I can at least imagine a third roughly half-way 
between them. Given a pleasure and a misery, I 
can find something like a median case. Given two 
miseries widely different in painfulness, I can do so 


Furthermore, let us assume that if the difference 
in pleasurableness between A and C is twice as 
great as the difference in pleasurableness between 
A and B, then the difference in goodness between A 
and C is twice as great as the difference in goodness 
between A and B. Or, again, if the difference in 
painfulness between A and C is twice as great as the 
difference in painfulness between A and B, then the 
evil of B is half-way between the evil of A and the 
evil of C. Our index of pleasurableness and painful- 
ness is, we assume, an index of goodness and evil. 

It seems to me that the hedonic calculus requires 
us to go still further in the development ofa cardinal 
index. We are going to want to contrast the total 
goodness for evil] in a series of pleasures [or 
miseries] with the goodness [or evil] of a single 
pleasure [or pain]. 

Perhaps we should assume that two equally 
pleasurable pleasures enjoyed one after the other 
[for example, at four o’clock in the afternoon two 
afternoons in a row] are, together, twice as good 
as either single pleasure. [I did not say that these 


1 Henry Sidgwick, The Methods of Ethics (London, 1919), p. 120. 


2 Ibid., p. 124. 
{See Thid., p. 123. 


* This experiment is a slight modification of one suggested by J. C. Weldon. See “A Note on Measures of Utility”, Canadian 
Journal of Economics and Political Science, vol. 16 (1950), pp. 227-233. ; : 
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two pleasures were twice as pleasurable as either 
single pleasure. That would be an absurd claim.] 
Furthermore, we might assume that a sufficient 
number of these equally pleasurable pleasures can 
add up to as great a good as the most pleasurable 
pleasure we can imagine. In this way we might be 
able to use some mild recurrent pleasure as our 
scale of goodness. 

Unfortunately, the assumption that a mild 
pleasure provides such a scale has, for some of us, 
counter-intuitive consequences. How many pleasur- 
able cups of coffee add up to as great a good as the 
pleasure of seeing one’s wife after prolonged 
separation? The question seems to presuppose 
some sort of conceptual confusion. 

There are serious problems for the calculus in 
regard to the units by which goodness and evil are 
to be measured. Nevertheless, let us pretend that a 
small pleasure and a mild pain provide the appro- 
priate scale. In addition, we will have to assure 
ourselves that the pain is as small an evil as the 
pleasure is.a good. Perhaps this can be done by 
making sure that an experience consisting of first 
the pleasure and then the pain, or first the pain and 
then the pleasure, is, taken altogether, neither good 
nor bad—value zero. : 

Now imagine a creature for whom pleasure is 
the only good and misery the only evil. We have 
calibrated his pleasures and pains and he faces the 
following network of possible futures: 





At #, our creature must choose between a pleasure 
that scores 5 and one that scores 3. If he chooses the 
more pleasurable of these two pleasures, then, at 
t,, he must choose between a misery that scores —5 
and a misery that scores —2. If, on the other hand, 
at t, he chooses the less pleasurable pleasure, then, 
at ta he will have the opportunity to choose between 
a misery that scores — 3 and a.pleasure that scores 
1. What should he do? 

Following Sidgwick’s advice, we locate the route 
that shows the greatest surplus of pleasure over pain. 
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That is to say, we add up the scores of the pleasures 

and miseries along each possible route and thus 

obtain a number indicating each route’s relative 

uiility [i.e. goodness]. 

Route: 5 plus 5plus 3 plus 3 plusı 
-5 —2 -3 

Utility: o 3 o 4 


‘Since 4 is the best score in utility, self-love pre- 


sumably urges the creature to take the 3 plus 1 route. 

For Sidgwick, the account of self-love is now 
substantially complete. The only remaining task is 
to discover the strategy, or strategies, by which the 
object of self-love can be pursued in an uncertain 
world, i.e., a world in which the future is, for the 
most part, "unknown. 

In the kinds of situations I will be considering, the 
strategy recommended by decision theorists is the 
strategy of maximizing expected value.5 Given an 


array of possible actions, one should perform an 


action having maximal expected value. 

Suppose that Throckmorton is invited to play a 
game with two pennies. The pennies will be flipped. 
If, on landing, they both show heads, Throck- 
morton must pay forty cents. If they show one head 
and one tail, he must pay twenty cents. Finally, if 
they show two tails, Throckmorton wins three 
dollars and 20 cents. Throckmorton must decide 
whether to enter the game. His situation may be 
pictured like this: 


0-25 x~-40 
a 0:50 x -20 
b 025x 320 


Expected value is determined by multiplying 
probabilities by values and then summing the 
results, When we sum the products of probabilities 
times values in the game Throckmorton has been 
asked to enter, we see that entering the game has 
an expected value of 60 cents. Since 60 cents is 
considerably more than o cents [the expected 
value of route 5], it would seem that Throckmorton 
should play. 

According to Sidgwick’s theory, the value to be 
maximized is hedonic utility. Consequently, in the 
kinds of cases we will be considering, an act under 
conditions of uncertainty will be urged by self-love 
if, and only if, the expected hedonic utility of its 
consequences is greater than the expected hedonic 
utility of the consequences of any feasible alterna-. 
tive. A similar act will be acceptable to self-love if, 


* For an introduction to the use of this strategy, see Howard Raiffa’s Decision Analysis (Reading, Mass., 1970). 
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and only if; the expected hedonic utility of its 
consequences is at least equal to that of any feasible 
alternative. And, finally, such an act will be 
unacceptable to self-love if, and only if, there is 
some alternative act whose score in expected 
hedonic utility is greater than that offered by the 
act. 

On this view, in the kinds of cases we are 
considering, subjective desirability [i.e., the desira~ 
bility of various bets about the future] is directly 
proportional to expected hedonic utility. Suppose 
that the greatest possible score in hedonic utility 
that Higgins can achieve is 1000. Now consider a 
series of acts that give Higgins an increasingly good 
chance to win that maximal score and an in- 
creasingly small chance of a zero score. One act, 
for example, gives him a fifty- -fifty chance of scoring 
1000 or scoring o. Another gives him a .75 chance 
of scoring 1000 and a .25 chance of scoring 0; 
while a third gives him a .go chance for the maximal 
score and a .10 chance for o. If we plot the desira- 
bility of these acts, the result will presumably be a 
straight line. Furthermore, we assume that a .50 
chance to win an heddnic utility score of 1000 
[together with a .50 chance to come up with a 
score of o] is just as desirable as a guaranteed score 
of 500. The basis for this assumption lies in the fact 
that the expected hedonic utility scores of these 
two paths are exactly equal. To take another 
example in the same series, a .75 chance to win a 
score of 1000 [together with a .25 chance to win o] 
will be just as desirable as a guaranteed score of 
750. In fact, if we mark the points of equal 
desirability, we can calibrate the desirability of 
this series of bets in units of guaranteed hedonic 
utility. 





500 1000 


Hedonic uflilty 


750 


There is a crucial complication. I am convinced 
that many, if not most, people are occasionally 
risk-adverse where pay-offs are pleasures, and 
miseries. [It is, of course, a well known fact that 
some people are risk-adverse, while others are 
risk-prone, where pay-ofis are amounts of money. I 
take this to show that we do not all regard money 
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as the only good thing.] There are pecple who 
would, for example, prefer a guaranteed hedonic 
utility score of 500 to a .50 chance at a score of 
1000 and a complementary chance of being killed 
painlessly on the spot. A risk-adverse person might 
be indifferent between the .50 chance and guaran- 
teed score of 250. Such a person’s curve of indif- 
ference is, at least partially, convex. It might, for 
example, look like this. 





750 1000 


250 500 
Hedonic utility 


In some situations, some people avoid the route 
into the future with the best score in =xpected 
hedonic utility because that route is just too 
dangerous. What can a hedonist say in regard to such 
people? So far as I can see, he must maintain either 
that it is proper for them to avoid this kind of 
danger, but only because of the sup2rvening 
misery the danger causes in them, or that they are 
not rational self-lovers—they do not look acter their 
own interests properly. Neither of these responses 
seems satisfactory. 

Clearly, the first response does not get ta the root 
of the matter. The risk-adverse people we are 
considering would prefer to avoid the danger even 
if they knew that they would be drugged m such a 
way as to alleviate any anxiety the danger might 
cause. 

The real question is this: are these peop.es being 
foolish if they make at least some of their decisions 
in a way that reflects their adversion to serious 
danger [rather than to the misery the danger 
causes]? I don’t think that this is at al. foolish. 
Self-love may well require them to be a bit more 
cautious than those who are not adverse tc danger. 
Moreover, it seems to me, there are some situations 
in which it would be foolish not to be adverse to 
danger in the way we have sketched; self-love 
itself urges such aversion. 

Suppose God offers to play a game with Throck- 
morton. A fair coin will be flipped. It -t comes 
down tails Throckmorton will be killed [pa-nlessly], 
then and there. If it comes down heads, it will be 
flipped again. And again, if it comes down tails, 
Throckmorton will be killed; but, if it comes down 
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heads, it will be flipped again; and so on. If Throck- 
morton can survive one hundred tosses [the coin 
never landing tails], God will give him a future 
4% times more utile hedonically than the future 
Throckmorton will have if he does not bet [an 
ordinary sort of future with a normal amount of 
pleasure and pain]. 

There is one chance in 21% that Throckmorton 
will win. Hence his situation looks like this: 


1 100 
= oo t4 
ee = 
100. 
2 Lo 


Ixl x 2!00 





The expected hedonic utility of accepting the bet is 
216 times as great as the expected hedonic utility of 
an ordinary life. According to the traditional 
hedonic theory, Throckmorton would be foolish 
not to accept. But few of us would play this game, 
or advise Throckmorton to play, except, perhaps, 
as an alternative to suicide. Why not? Perhaps we 
underestimate very low probabilities; we think 
that 1 chance out of 21% is equivalent to no chance 
at all. Or it may be that our conception of a future 
4) times more utile hedonically than an ordinary 
life is so nebulous that we cannot give it proper 
weight. 

It seems to me that there is a better explanation. 
In situations like this, a man who is looking after his 
own interest has a strong, and perfectly reasonable, 
desire to play it safe even at some expense in 
expected hedonic utility. 

My argument against the hedonic theory of 
self-love is as follows: 


[a] Ifthe desire to maximize hedonic utility were 
the only desire in self-love, then, in the kinds 
of cases we have been considering, self-love 
would urge a maximization of expected 
hedonic utility. 

[b] But, in some of these cases, self-love sacrifices 


expected hedonic utility for the sake of 


safety. 
[c] Hence, the desire to maximize hedonic 
utility is not the only desire in self-love. 


We will, I think, come nearer to the truth if we say 
that self-love is made up of at least two desires: 1] 
the desire to maximize hedonic utility, and 2] the 
desire to minimize risk [particularly the risk of pain 
and death]. Since risk often adds pleasure to life, 
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the new theory permits self-love to urge us in con- 
flicting ways. But this is no defect. Why shouldn’t 
there be such conflicts? 


I 


I take consequentialism to be the view that the 
choice of a certain course of action is the best that 
could have been made, relative to a given set of 
desires, if, and only if, the actual future springing 
from the performance of that act is more desirable, 
retrospectively, to someone having that set of 
desires [and having all the relevant information] 
than would have been any of the actual futures 
springing from the performances of alternative 
acts. It seems to me that consequentialism, thus 
defined, is false. But before we get into this issue, let 
me say something in defense of the definition. 

Someone might suggest this alternative: the 
choice of a course of action is besf; relative to a set 
of desires, if, and only if, the actual future springing 
from the performance of the act is more desirable, 
retrospectively, to somepne having that set of 
desires [and all the relevant information], than 
any of the possible futures springing from perfor- 
mances of alternative acts. The corresponding 
definition of an inferior choice would be: the choice 
of a course of action is inferior if, and only if, the 
actual future springing from the performance of the 
act is less desirable, retrospectively, to one having 
the desires in question [and the relevant informa- 
tion], than at least one of the possible futures 
springing from performances of alternative acts. 
Imagine Higgins being offered a bet in which he 
has one chance out of four to win one dollar and 
three chances out of four to lose five dollars. He 
decides not to bet. The actual future springing 
from his refusal is less desirable than one of the 
possible futures that would have been open to him 
if he had decided to bet. Hence, according to the 
suggested definition, he made an inferior choice. 
But notice that if he had decided to accept the 
bet he would probably have been making an 
inferior choice again. That is to say, the suggested 
definitions have the consequence that very often a 
choice is inferior, and all of the alternative choices 
are [probably] inferior too. My definition is 
worded in such a way as to avoid this absurdity. 

Suppose that Caligula invites Seneca to play the 
following game. A die will be rolled. If it comes up 
I, 2, 3, 4, or 5 spots, Caligula will give Seneca fifty 


"I suspect G. E. Moore of bing a consequentialist. See his Ethics, Ch. V. 
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dollars. If it comes up 6 spots, Seneca’s properties 
will be confiscated, and Seneca will be mutilated 
and banished to the shores of the Volga. 

If, as a matter of fact, Seneca is fated to choose to 
play, and fated to win, then, I imagine, his decision 
to play will turn out for the best [so far as self-love is 
concerned]. As he leaves the palace with his fifty 
dollars, we say “you took a terrible risk; luckily, it 
turned out well.” Our retrospective evaluation of 
this erstwhile future apparently shows that this 
future is more desirable than the future that would 
have been brought about by refusing to bet. 

But suppose Seneca chooses not to play. Can it be 
true that if he kad chosen to play he would have won? 
Do the Fates, so to speak, weave out the destinies 
we would have if we were to choose to do things we 
will, in fact, choose not to do? 

I am inclined to think that “If Seneca had 
chosen to bet, he would have won fifty dollars” is 
neither true not false [given that Seneca decided 
not to bet]. If he had accepted Caligula’s offer, 
some erstwhile future would have unfolded, but 
there is [now] no such erstwhile future. How, then, 
can we compare Seneca’s actual fate with the fate 
which would have been his had he chosen to bet? It 
begins to look as if the consequentialist should say 
that “Seneca made the best choice he could have 
made,” and “Seneca could have made a better 
choice,” are neither true nor false. 

Of course consequentialists can reject this line of 
thought. And, even if my suspicion is correct, they 
can still say things like, “If Seneca had chosen to 
bet, he probably would have won, hence he probably 
made an inferior choice in choosing not to bet.” 

This suggests another difficulty. To many 
people it will seem obvious that Seneca made the 
best choice he could have in rejecting Caligula’s bet. 
But it follows from the consequentialist’s definitions 
that Seneca’s choice is probably inferior. Conse- 
quentialism thus seems false. 

Any. consequentialist worth his salt would point 
out that a choice which is probably inferior can 
be strategically right and worthy of praise. No doubt 
Seneca’s choice is strategically right, so far as 
self-love is concerned. Perhaps this explains the 
intuition that it was the best choice he could have 
made. 

We haven’t yet found the real error in conse- 
quentialism. That error, I think, is this: “objective” 
evaluation renders certain desirable and undesir- 
able phenomena invisible—they cannot play their 
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proper part in the evaluation. Hence the evaluator 
is led to misjudge choices. 

Suppose that Higgins has two desires: he wants 
to get to Boston in good time, and he wants to get 
there safely. It is not the experience of danger he 
wants to avoid—not, for example, the fear—it is 
the actual danger. He has only two choices: he can 
go by motorcycle or by train. The motorcycle will 
get him there in three hours. The train will take 
three and a half. The motorcycle is very dangerous; 
the chances are one out of four that he will be 
killed in transit. The train, on the other hand, is 
perfectly safe. 

Higgins has chosen to go by motorcycle and has 
arrived safely in Boston. Did he make the best 
choice? Given his desires, if he now looks back over 
what actually happened and contrasts this with 
what would have happened if he had taken the 
train [he would have arrived half an hour later], 
it must seem to him that he has achieved the more 
desirable future. The danger of the motorcycle ride 
has, so to speak, disappeared. 

Higgins wants to see whether or not he made the 
best choice. The fact that he would retrospectively 
prefer what actually happened to what would have 
happened if he had made the other choice does not 
show that he made the best choice given his two 
desires. One of his desires is not playing its proper 
role in the evaluation. Somehow Higgins must take 
seriously his desire to get to Boston safely. After all, 
this desire may outweigh his other desire. 

Suppose now that when he considers the fact that 
he had one chance in four of being killed, he 
concludes that he made the inferior choice. He can 
still insist that his choice turned out for the best. A 
choice can turn out for the best, relative to a given 
set of desires, without being the best choice relative 
to those desires. It is this that shows consequential- 
ism to be an error. 


Til 


Some philosophers suggest that morality is a set 
of rules designed to overrule the dictates of self-love 
in ways which make it mutually advantageous for all 
those who can abandon self-love to do so.? Whether 
or not this is a correct account of the nature of 
ethics [and I think it is not], it is certainly true that a 
society sometimes has reasons to encourage its 
members to act in ways incompatible with the 
urgings of self-love. To this end, I believe, we set up 


? See, for example, Kurt Baier, The Moral Point of View (Ithaca, 1958), p. 314. 
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situations in which self-love itself urges one to 
become something other than a self-lover. Let me 
try to clarify this claim. 

I begin with a distinction noted by Aristotle. 
Some, but not all, of our desires are deliberate. 


“The object of choice being one of the things in our 
own power which is desired after deliberation, choice 

_ will be deliberate desire of things in our own power; 
for when we have decided as a result of deliberation, 
we desire in accordance with our deliberation.”’8 


Each act has its own deliberate desire or desires. 
If Brutus chooses to go to Rome, he has a deliberate 
desire to go to Rome. He wants to go to Rome in the 
sense that he has so decided. This deliberate desire 
may be grounded in a non-deliberate desire, say, to 
acquire an estate. Given that Brutus chooses to go 
to Rome, it would be ridiculous to conclude that he 
must have a non-deliberate desire to go to Rome. 
‘Would it be alright to conclude that there must be 
some non-deliberate desire or desires underlying his 
choice? It seems to me that this conclusion would 
be legitimate. Every choice [and hence every 
deliberate desire] is ultimately grounded in some 
presént non-deliberate desire or cluster of de- 
sires. 
` Suppose, now, that John, a self-lover, decides 
that the best way to maximize his hedonic utility 
and minimize his risk is to cease to be a self-lover 
and become a person who is governed by a desire 
to maximize the total hedonic utility, and minimize 
the risk of two people [himself and Mary]—i.e., to 
become a we-two-lover. His desire to desire a 
maximization of the total hedonic utility of two 
people and a minimization of their risk is a deliberate 
desire. He wants to become a we-two-lover because 
he wants his own hedonic utility to be maximized 
and risk minimized, and he thinks that becoming a 
we-two-lover will be conducive to that end. But the 
desire he wants to arouse in himself is not, itself, a 
deliberate desire. He wants to come to want a 
maximization of his and Mary’s total hedonic 
utility and minimization of risk to either of them in 
such a way that some of his choices will be uismately 
grounded i in this new desire. 

Can it be to John’s advantage to abandon self- 
love? Suppose that Mary and John are going to be 
faced with just four decisions having this struc- 
ture: 


8 Aristotle, Nicomachsan Ethics, 113a, 10-13. 
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John 20, Mary 20 
John 30, Mary Ô 


John O, Mary 30 


Mary will make the first decision, John the second, 
Mary the third, and John the fourth and final 
decision. Each one will see the decisions the other is 
making. 

If Mary and John act in ways compatible with 
the urgings of self-love, it would seem that Mary 
will twice choose route ¢ and John twice choose 
route b. Hence Jobn and Mary will both end up 
with 60 units of hedonic utility. 

It is to their mutual advantage to act differently. 
If they act as we-two-lovers, each will choose route 
a each time he or she has a choice. This joint course 
of action yields 80 units of hedonic utility for Mary 
and 8o for John.® As self-lovers they can see the 
advantage in acting as we-two-lovers. Why, then, 
don’t they swear a mighty oath to make all their 
choices as we-two-lovers would? 

Pretend that they have made such a deal, and 
look at John’s situation as he makes the last choice. 
Should he remain faithful to his promise and 
choose a? It is to his advantage to choose b no 
matter what choices Mary has made. Presumably, 
both Mary and John know that this will be the 
situation in regard to the last choice. Consequently, 
they see at the very beginning that swearing an 
oath is worthless so long as they continue to act out 
of self-love. 

Assuming that character is malleable, and that 
Mary and John always perceive each other’s 
fundamental motivation, it is in Mary’s interest to 
offer John 40 units of hedonic utility [at a cost to 
herself of 20 units] for becoming a we-two-lover, 
[It would be even better if she could offer him more 
than 60 units for developng an overriding passion 
for Mary’s pleasure; but we assume that this is 
beyond her means.] The same thing applies to 
John: it is in his interest to offer Mary 40 units of 
hedonic utility [at a cost to himself of 20 units] to 
become a we-two-lover. The appropriate bribes are 
obvious: Mary and John should say to each other 
“I will become a we-two-lover [by neural surgery 
if that is what’s necessary] and, as a result, twice 


, Since Sidgwick’s time a large body of literature has grown up dealing with situations in which it is demonstrable that 
mutual interest is best served by acting, not as self-love would dictate, but, say, as we-two-love would require. See, for example 
David P. Gauthier’s “Morality and Advantage,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 76 (1967), pp. 460-475- 
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choose route a, if you will do so too.” At this 
point, self-love, so to speak, deliberately urges 
John to undergo a change which will ensure that 
John will not do what self-love will then urge. 

Suppose a father were to say to his son “I am 
going to give you three pieces of advice; but before 
I do that, let me advise you to become one of 
those people who never comply with fatherly 
advise. Here are the three: 1] brush your teeth after 
every meal; 2] marry for love; and 3] invest your 
money in real estate.” There is a conflict between 
the father’s meta-level advise and the three object- 
level pieces of advice. The father has not said, in so 
many words, that his son should not comply with 
the object-level advice; but the meta-level advice is 
such that an obvious consequence of following that 
advice would be that the object-level advice would 
not be followed. Hence, the father has, in effect, said 
that the son should become a person who never 
complies with fatherly advice even though this will 
mean that the object-level advice will not be 
followed, and also said that the boy should brush 
his teeth after every meal, and so forth. The father’s 
“advice” takes this form: ” 


[1] Do a [even though this will mean that you 
will not do 6, c, and d]; and 
[2] do 4, c, and d. 


In order for the father’s “advice” to make sense, he 
must let the boy know whether the meta-level 
advice overrules the object-level advice, or vice 
versa. Suppose that the meta-level advice takes 
precedence. The father would prefer that his son 
_ become a person who never complies with fatherly 
advice. Perhaps the son should follow this rule: 
“Do everything father advises, except in cases of 
conflicting advice. In such cases follow the overruling 
advice.” 

John’s self-love urges him to become a we-two- 
lover in spite of the fact that this clearly means that 
he will subsequently choose route a; and then his 
self-love tells him not to choose route a. Which of 
these conflicting suggestions takes precedence? 
What should John do, all things considered? It 
seems better, from the point of view of self-love, 
that John become a we-two-lover and, as a result, 
choose route a, than that he persist in choosing 
route b. That is to say, self-love itself seems to 
admit that John should not do what self-love will, 
in the future, urge John to do. Of course self-love 
does not urge John to reject route b; but it does, in 
the last analysis, urge him to bring it about that he 
will reject that route. 
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We now have an argument against those who 
say that we ought to do everything self-interest 


urges us to do. 


[a] There are a pair of deeds, d, and dẹ such that 
John is urged by self-love to do d,, and next, 
having done d,, is urged by self-love to do 
d,, but such that it is not the case that he 
ought to do both d, and d, [it is not the case 
that he ought to become a we-two-lover and 
choose route 6]. [premiss] 

[b] One ought to do everything self-love urges 
one to do. [premiss for reductio] 

[c] If one ought to do everything self-love urges 
one to do, then if self-love urges one to do a, 
and next, after one has done a, urges one to 
do b, one ought to do both a and b. [premiss] 

[d] John ought to do both d, and d,.' [from [a], 
[b], and [c]] 

[e] But [a] and [d] cannot both be true. 

[£] Hence [b] is false. 


There is an annoying complication in this argu- 
ment. Suppose that, at 4, Higgins must choose 
between two courses of action, w and x. Self-love 


- urges him to choose w; but he does not—he chooses x. 


As a result, at tẹ he faces a choice between y and z. 
Self-love urges him to choose z. At #, self-love 
urges Higgins to choose w, and, at tẹ it urges him 
to choose z; but those who hold that we ought to 
do everything self-love urges us to do need not hold 
that Higgins ought to choose beth w and z. Pre- 
sumably, it is not the case that Higgins ought to 
choose z whether or not he chose w at 4. If he had 
chosen w, it would not now be the case that he 
ought to choose z. The following premiss is false: 


[cl] If one ought to do everything self-love urges 
one to do, then if self-love urges one to do a, 
and, subsequently urges one to do b, one 
ought to do both a and b. 


But premiss [c], enriched by the phrase “and next, 
after one has done a” is, I think, true. 

Jobn becomes a we-two-lover. As he faces his last 
choice, he is` urged by we-two-love to choose 
route a—the route which is to his and Mary’s 
mutual advantage. He does not choose it because it 
is to Ais advantage. As we have seen, he could do 
better. This is quite compatible with the presumed 
fact that he became a we-two-lover because he 
could not resist Mary’s bribe—i.e. out of self-love. 

John and Mary provide an example of something 
that happens to many of us. We are encouraged to 
learn to override the urgings of self-love when it is 
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mutually advantageous [for those who abandon 
self-love] that self-love be abandoned. 

I am not saying that all of ethics rests upon such 
a deal. An adequate theory of ethics must be able 
to provide a plausible account of our duties 
towards non-rational creatures—creatures who can- 
not participate in a social contract. All too often 
contractarians find themselves echoing Kant’s 
anthropocentric pronouncement: 


. .. 80 far as animals are concerned, we have no direct 
duties. Animals are not self-conscious and are there 
merely as a means to an end. That end is man.... 
Our duties towards animals are merely indirect duties 
towards humanity. Animal nature has analogies to 
human. nature, and by doing our duties to animals in 
respect of manifestations which correspond to mani- 
festations of human nature, we indirectly do our duty 
towards humanity.”10 


IV 


Hedonic benevolence is a disposition to promote 
the greatest possible total score in hedonic utility, 
taking into account the. pleasures and pains of every 
sentient creature! I will now argue that it is some- 
times mutually advantageous that benevolence 
[in this sense] be suppressed. 

First let me say something about inter-personal, 
or, rather, inter-creaiural, indices of pleasurableness 
and painfulness. How can such indices be set up? 
The difficulties usually mentioned are philosphical 
rather than practical. The self-centred tradition in 
modern philosophy insists that one should be 
skeptical about the possibility of knowing what is 
occuring in other minds, especially non-human 
minds. Nevertheless, in everyday life, we regularly 
acknowledge the ability to gauge amounts of 
pleaure and misery being experienced by various 
creatures. 

Consider a man walking in the park with a dog 
and a child. All three get some pleasure from the 
walk; but it is perfectly clear to the man [and, 
perhaps, to sensitive observers] that his pleasure, 
P, is not as great as the child’s, P,, and that the 
dog’s pleasure, Po, is greater yet. We have, at least, 


an inter-creatural ordinal index of pleasurableness: 
Pa > Pp > Po 

Furthermore, inter-creatural cardinal indices 
can be constructed. The man can ask himself 
whether the difference between his enjoyment of 
the walk, and the child’s, is less than, equal to, or 
greater than, the difference between the child’s 
enjoyment and the dog’s. Suppose that there is not 
a great deal of difference between the amount of 
pleasure the man and the child are finding in the 
walk; but the dog is in bliss. In that case, the dog’s 
pleasure minus the child’s pleasure is greater than 
the child’s pleasure minus the man’s. That is to 
say, P,—P,>P,—P,. This plus P, <P, < Po takes 
us beyond merely ordinal indices. 

For the sake of simplicity, let’s assume that all 
pleasures and miseries can be located on one and 
the same cardinal index of pleasurableness [or 
painfulness]. In addition, we will assume that this 
index can serve as an index of goodness and evil. 

These assumptions are not, I think, sufficient. We 
are going to have to contrast the goodness or evil of 
one person’s particular pleasure or suffering with 


the goodness or evil of whole series of pleasures and . 


miseries enjoyed and suffered by various creatures. 

In part I we pretended that one small recurrent 
pleasure experienced by some person could serve as 
a scale by which to measure the goodness of that 
person’s pleasures and the goodness of various 
series of that person’s pleasures. Now we will make 
another, independent, but closely similar assump- 
tion. We will hold that one person’s mild recurrent 
pleasure provides a scale by which to measure: 1] 
the goodness of various particular pleasures 
experienced by various creatures; 2] the goodness 
of various aggregates of pleasure such that no two of 
these pleasures are experienced by one and the 
same creature; and 3] the goodness of various 
series of pleasures, each series being the experience 
of a different creature. We will also make an ana- 
logous assumption in regard to some slight pain, 
and the necessary assumptions about the interrela- 
tions between pleasures and pains.12 

Is benevolence always mutually advantageous? 
Benedict and Gregory [two perfectly benevolent 


10 Immanuel Kant, Lectures on Ethics, tr. by Louis Infield (New York, 1963), p. 239. 


H See Sidgwick, op. cit. p. 431. 


12 Edmund Gurney would object [sce his Tertium Quid, Vol. I (London, 1887), pp. 181-182]. No one [or almost no one], 
Gurney says, would choose that some poor man should spend the night on the rack rather than that a thousand people should 
have a face-ache. It is better, in fact, that the whole human race should have a face-ache than that someone should suffer on 
the rack. This, if it were established, could be explained in two quite different ways: 1] perhaps as one instance of face-ache 
is added to other instances of face-ache the total evil approaches some limit lower than the evil of one man’s night on the rack 
[this is the explanation I favor]; or, 2] perhaps face-ache and torture‘on the rack do not belong on the same index of evil. 
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agents] are faced with two choices having the same 
form. Gregory makes the first choice and Benedict 
the second. Benedict sees the situation this way: 


a Benedict 20, Gregory 20 
Benedict 21, Gregory 2! 
Benedict 10, Gregory 10 


Gregory knows that Benedict sees the situation in 
this way, and thus he knows that benevolence will 
urge Benedict to choose route b. But Gregory him- 
self has estimated the outcomes differently. For him 
the situation seems to be this: 


Benedict 20, Gregory 20 
Benedict 10, Gregory 10 


Benedict 21, Gregory 21 


Benevolence urges Gregory to choose route c. 
Benedict is aware of Gregory’s perception of the 
situation. If Benedict and Gregory are both confi- 
dent that one of them is right, they also see that if 
both act out of benevolence, their total hedonic 
score will be 62 [i.e. 31 units each]. If they could 
learn to override benevolence, in a spirit of compro- 
mise and out of unswerving adherence to promises 
made, they could together choose route a—total 
score 80 units.78 

Suppose that Gregory offers to become an 
unswerving promise-keeper [by neural surgery if 
necessary] and then promise to choose a, if Benedict 
will do the same. Benedict knows that route a will 
be chosen twice if he accepts Gregory’s offer. 
Benevolence urges Benedict to accept. It would be 
mutually advantageous, relative to their own present 
Jundamental motivations, for Benedict and Gregory to 
learn to override the urgings of benevolence. This 
case provides us with an argument against those 
who say that we should do everything benevolence 
urges us to do. 


[a] There are a pair of deeds, d, and dẹ, such 
that Benedict is urged by benevolence to do 
d, and next, having done d,, is urged by 
benevolence to do dẹ but such that it is not 
the case that he ought to do both d, and d, 
fit is not the case that he ought to become an 
unswerving promise-keeper who has pro- 
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mised to choose route a and then take route 
b]. [premiss] 

[b] One ought to do everything benevolence 
urges one to do. [premiss for reductio] 

[c] If one ought to do everything benevolence 
urges one to do, then if benevolence urges 
one to do a, and next, after one has done a, 
urges one to do b, one ought to do both a and 
b. [premiss] 

[d] Benedict ought to do both d, and d,. [from 
[a], [b], and [c]] 

[e] But [a] and [d] cannot both be true. 

[f] Hence [b] is false. 


The most telling objection to this argument is the 
following: there is no feasible fundamental motiva- 
tion for which an argument of this sort cannot be 
constructed. Consider, for example, the suggestion 
that we ought to do everything honor requires us to 
do. We can imagine a case in which honor requires a 
man to give up being honorable and do something 
disgraceful. [The villain will spare fourteen captive 
maidens only on condition that Lancelot allows 


-himself to be transformed into a shameless drun- 


kard.] Surely, one thinks, there must be some 
fundamental motivation, M, such that we ought to 
do everything M urges us to do. Hence, one 
concludes, the argument must be unsound. 

I confess to some embarrassment. The argument 
seems too powerful. Perhaps, rather than accept its 
conclusion [and the parallel conclusion in part ITT] 
we ought to reject, say, premiss [c]. On the other 
hand, isn’t it possible that we are mistaken in our 
assumption that there must be some fundamental 
motivation of the appropriate sort? 

Imagine an elderly saint whose fundamental 
motivation is the desire to do whatever is morally 
obligatory. Let’s call this desire the saint’s “con- 
science.” Are there possible situations in which the 
saint’s conscience would urge him to transform 
himself, or let himself be transformed, into a person 
who has learned to suppress his conscience? I think 
there are. Suppose, for example, that a villain has 
given ample evidence that he will destroy the 
world in a particularly unpleasant way unless the 
saint becomes wicked and then fails to do at least 
some of the things it will seem to him morally 
obligatory to do. Presumably the saint’s conscience 
will, in this situation, urge him to become wicked, 
even though this means that he will not do some 
things his conscience will urge him to do. The first 


13 In thinking about this situation I have been helped by J. Howard Sobel’s “The Need for Coercion,” Nomos IV, Coercion, X 
ed. by Penneck and Chapman (Chicago/New York, 1972), pp. 148-177. 
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urging takes precedence over the second. It is not 
the case that the saint ought to become wicked and 
then to everything his conscience urges him to do. 

No doubt some people will say that a man who 
becomes “wicked” out of such a motive is not 
really wicked. But, by parity of reasoning, aren’t we 
compelled to say that a man who becomes virtuous 
because self-interest forces him to undergo that 
transformation is not really good? 

Some utilitarians claim that an act is morally 
obligatory if, and only if, it is the act which would 
be urged by benevolence [presumably the act that 
would be urged by benevolence is the act which, 
among the mutually incompatible acts open to the 
agent, is decision-theoretically best with a view to 
maximizing the total amount of hedonic utility 
taking into account the pleasures and pains of every 
sentient creature]. Given that we ought to do 
everything which is morally obligatory, this view 
generates absurdities. It would be far better to hold 
that the first principle of ethics is some such rule as 
this: 

[R1] Always perform the deeds that would be 
urged by benevolence, except in cases in 
which the urgings of benevolence generate 
a conflict. In such cases, act as required by 
obedience to the overruling benevolent 


urge. 


y 


I argued in part I that the hedonic theory of 
self-love is inadequate. Now I want to contend that 
hedonic theories of ethics are equally inadequate. 

Jehovah offers Abraham the following bet: A fair 
coin will be tossed. If it comes down heads, 
Abraham’s son, Isaac, will be obliterated on the 
spot; but, if it comes down tails, the coin will be 
tossed again. And again, if it comes down heads, 
Isaac will be obliterated; but, if it comes down 
tails, it will be tossed a third time, and so on. If 
Isaac survives one hundred tosses, the coin never 
landing heads, he will be given a life infinite in 
happiness [or, if that leads us into absurdities, one 
42© times more valuable hedonically than the life 
he can otherwise expect]. Should Abraham accept? 
The idea is monstrous. To accept is almost cer- 
tainly to condemn the boy to obliteration. Abraham 
is obliged to consider the boy’s safely as well as his 
expected hedonic utility. 

Of course the bare recitation of this case will not 
silence hedonists. I imagine they will say that one 
ought to feel concern about the safety of others 
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because this concern yields hedonic utility. Life, they may 
point out, becomes less pleasant if we cannot trust 
others to have regard for our safety when that 
safety must be bought at some cost in pleasure. 

Let me try to strengthen this defense. Look again 
at Abraham and Isaac. We have, in effect, two 
possible Abrahams. Abraham I values Isaac’s 
pleasure, but not his safety [except as a means to 
pleasure]. Abraham II values Isaac’s pleasure, and 
also values his safety. Whenever he can, Abraham I 
chooses those courses of action which are decision- 
theoretically best with a view to maximizing Isaac’s 
surplus of pleasure over pain. Abraham ITI does not 
choose in this way. Sometimes he chooses a course 
of action which is not decision-theoretically best 
[with a view to maximizing Isaac’s hedonic utility], 
on the grounds that the chosen course is safer for 
Isaac. Thus Abraham I does a better job of maxi- 
mizing Isaac’s hedonic utility than Abraham IT. 

Now we add the complication that makes things 
interesting. Isaac would be happier knowing that - 
his father is Abraham IT than he would be knowing 
that his father is Abraham I. This happiness may be 
sufficient to outweigh Abr&ham I1’s inferior job as 
a maximizer of hedonic utility. That is to say, 
Abraham IT is, quite possibly, preferable to Abra- 
ham I on purely hedonic grounds. [If Abraham I is 
aware of the situation, his desire that Isaac be 
happy may make him want to transform himself 
into Abraham IT.] 

Why should Isaac feel more comfortable with 
Abraham II than with Abraham I? Surely he does 
not think that Abraham II will do a better job of 
maximizing hedonic utility ? That would be foolish. 
Presumably, Isaac thinks Abraham II will do a 
better job of looking after Isaac’s safety. Isaac wants 
to be safe, and, for safety’s sake, is willing to pay a 
price in chances for pleasure. 

Can a hedonist admit that we value safety in this 
way? I don’t see why not. A man can want some- 
thing in and for itself, and yet be aware that its 
desirability is derived from his desire for it. Imagine a 
race of beings whose deepest sources of pleasure are 
1] the smell of fish oil, 2] prime numbers, and 3] the 
sound of metal plates being rubbed together. They 
carefully arrange situations that play on these and 
other, subsidary, sources of pleasure in varying 
degrees and proportions. These situations differ, 
they say, in the amount of “skump” exhibited. The 
creatures have transformed their planet from a 
place lacking in skump [but beautiful] into a place 
incredibly skumpful [but ugly]. A philosopher 
of that race can love skump in and for itself; and 
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yet, with perfect consistency, maintain that skump 
is desirable as a feature of the universe only 
derivatively through the pleasure it affords beings 
like himself. 

Most of us want to be safe even at some cost in 
chances for pleasure. Hedonists may claim that it is 
this fact which makes our safety desirable. They 
may say that the desirability of our safety is derived 
from our desire for it. We desire it as an end in 
itself; but its desirability is derivative from our 
desire, or, more exactly, from our discomfort when 
the desire is frustrated, and our comfort when it is 
gratified. 

Some hedonic theories of ethics yield the conclu- 
sion that it is morally obligatory for Abraham to 
accept Jebovah’s bet [after all that is the act which 
is decision-theoretically best with a view to maxi- 
mizing hedonic utility]. It seems to me that this is 
sufficient to show that these theories are unaccep- 
table. 

Hedonists who regard R1 as the first principle of 
ethics can hold that benevolence would have urged 
Abraham to cultivate a strong concern for his son’s safety 
[even though such a coficern would mean that he 
would not always do what benevolence would 
subsequently urge in regard to his son]. Conse- 
quently, it is not true that Abraham ought to 
accept the bet. Benevolence now urges Abraham to 
accept, but the prior urge to cultivate concern for 
Isaac’s safety overrules the present urging of 
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benevolence, and, hence, he ought to act out of that 
concern. 

This is probably as good a defence as a hedonist 
can hope for; but it is plainly inadequate, Every- 
thing turns on the following claim: the value of 
safety is derivative from the desire for it. And this 
claim is false. 

Abraham ought to value his son’s safety even if 
Isaac will never realize this about his father, or 
Isaac does not want to be safe. Suppose Isaac is a 
self-hater. It is still true that his safety is desirable. 
The value of Isaac’s safety is not derived from 
Isaac’s desire for it. 

Pretend that Jehovah had made the offer, not in 
regard to Abraham’s son, but in regard to Abra- 
ham’s dog. The situation would still be the same. 
Abraham ought to be concerned about the safety 
of his dog, and willing to pay something in expected 
canine pleasure in order to keep him safe. Is this 
because concern for canine safety [as opposed to 
pleasure] yields canine pleasure? The point is too 
subtle-for a dog to grasp. 

Hedonic benevolence may urge us to cultivate an 
overriding concern for the safety of those who 
value their own safety [as opposed to pleasure] ; but 
surely it does not urge us to cultivate an overriding 
concern for the safety of those who do not value 
their own safety [as opposed to pleasure] ? Hedonic 
theories of ethics cannot deal adequately with the 
sort of case we have been considering. 
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V. GENEROSITY 
LESTER H. HUNT 


I 


N The Passions of the Soul (Article 161), 
Descartes tells us that generosity is “the key 
of all the virtues, and a general remedy for all 
the disorders of the passions’; and Nietzsche says 
in Thus Spoke Zarathustra (I: 22, 1) that it is 
“the highest virtue.”! In what follows I shall try 
to explain what this thing is, that two so starkly 
different philosophers could find so important. 
The attempt seems worthwhile if for no other 
reason than that, if successful, it should help us 
to understand what these men were saying. More 
generally, by discovering what generosity is, we 
can expect to gain if nothing else some insight 
into what it means to place such a high value on 
it, rather than on justice, for instance, or charity. 
A generous act does not consist simply in giv- 
ing something to someone. Aside from the fact 
that a man can give things away by mistake, he 
may do so intentionally but in such a way that 
his act fails nonetheless to be generous. In sec- 
tions 2 through 4 below I will examine some of 
these ways. Later, in #7 through #10 I try to 
say what feature generosity has that these other 
ways of giving do not have. Then, in #11 and 
#12, I will point out some characteristics which 
seem to distinguish generosity significantly from 
virtues that have received more attention from 
philosophers than it has; partly on the basis of 
what I will say there, I will proceed in #13 and 
#14 to distinguish the concept of generosity 
from two other ethical ideas with which it might 
be confused. In the postscript I will comment 
very briefly on some passages by several authors 
in light of what will be set out in the body of 
the paper. 

In the course of the argument I will criticize 
several general ethical theories, including what 
has been called “the ethics of requirement” 
(#5), Prichard’s theory of virtue (#7 and #8), 
a familiar view of the virtues which might be 


called “‘intellectualism” (#11 and #12), and the 
doctrine that justice is the only virtue that 
essentially regards the interests of others (#12). 
It will not be my chief purpose to criticize any 
of these ideas; I will oppose them only on the 
basis of what is true of generosity, and I will 
mention them only because each one forces on 
us a picture of generosity which does not match 
what I take to be the facts. My chief purpose 
throughout will be to say what generosity itself 
is. 
u 


To begin with the obvious. When, in the 
familiar example in her paper on brute facts, 
Miss Anscombe gives her grocer a pound note 
she is not being generous, of course, because she 
is doing it in order to receive some potatoes in 
return. In general, no act is generous in which 
one thing is given in order to receive another, 
in which an attempt is made to purchase some- 
thing. This principle applies, not only to secur- 
ing material benefits, but to securing any benefit 
at all: no one would call it generous, for instance, 
if I were to give a bottle of wine to my neighbor 
only in order to win his affection; then I would 
be trying to purchase his friendship. It also goes 
beyond acts that are ordinarily called selfish: it 
is not generous to give money out of fear to a 
beggar who has a menacing expression; then one 
is trying to purchase one’s safety. 


HI 


A generous act, then, must be done tou kalou 
heneka, as Aristotle says (IV; i, 14}—because of 
the value of the act itself, rather than for some 
other good it will bring us in return. But there 
are several ways in which something can be done 
“for the value of the act itself” and some are not 
characteristic of actions insofar as they are 
generous. 


1 All quotations from Descartes, Nietzsche, Aristotle, and Thomas Aquinas used in this paper will be from the follow- 
ing sources: The Passions of the Soul in The Philosophical Works of Descartes (London, 1931); Thus Spoke Zarathustra 
in The Portable Nietzsche (New York, 1954); The Nicomachean Ethics (Cambridge, 1934); and Summa Theologica 


(Chicago, 19532). 
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If I were to take a bottle of wine next door 
and give it to my neighbor, that would not be 
generous if, for instance, I borrowed one from 
him last week and am giving him one today in 
order to set matters straight. That is not a 
generous act but an attempt to pay a debt. I say 


“attempt,” in spite of the fact that it sounds — 


somewhat unnatural, because it is not in virtue 
of the fact that it is the payment of a debt but 
rather because it is intended to be, that an act 
fails to be generous. For example, suppose that I 
have forgotten that I had borrowed the wine 
from my neighbor and give him some today as a 
friendly favor: afterwards he reminds me of the 
debt and we agree that it is settled. In that case 
the act would be both a generous deed and the 
payment of a debt. But if I do it in order to pay 
the debt there is no way it can be generous, un- 
less the payment is supererogatory, as would be 
the case if I borrowed cheap wine and repay it 
with excellent wine. In general, action done in 
order to fulfill one’s obligations? Lto pay one’s 
bills, keep one’s promises, and live up to one’s 
contracts, for instance—are to that extent not 
generous acts. 

The same is true of acting to fulfill the duties 
of one’s station in life: father, janitor, citizen, 
and so forth. Peter is not being generous in 
sweeping Paul's floor if he is Paul’s janitor and 
is supposed to sweep his floor, and does it for that 
reason. 

To take a different but related sort of case: if 
I give my neighbor wine today because I feel 
guilty about having insulted him yesterday, that 
ig not generosity, but expiation. The same would 
be true of a man who gives to a charity because 
he has a neurotic feeling of guilt about the 
suffering in the world. Like the above examples, 
these acts can be compared to attempts to pay a 
debt, because they aim at giving someone what 
is owed him: to feel guilty toward someone is 
partly to feel that you owe him something, and 
to give him something in atonement is to give 
him what is thought to be his due. 

Though the actions that are interesting for 
ethics are not often done for a single reason, we 
can see by considering reasons for acting in iso- 
lation from one another that some fail to dis- 
tinguish a deed as generous because of the kind 
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of reason they are and make it a different sort of 
action. Early in Thucydides’ History a group of 
representatives come from Corcyra to Athens to 
ask that the Athenians fight with them in their 
present conflict with Corinth. At the beginning 
of their plea they make a frank admission: 


We have come to ask for help, but cannot claim 
that this is due us because of any great services we 
have done you in the past or on the basis of any 
existing alliance. (London: Penguin, 1954; p. 30.) 


That is, Athens neither has an obligation to help 
in virtue of favors done it, nor does it have a 
duty to do so as a member of a league. But the 
embassy goes on to say that Corcyra’s request is 
actually “an extraordinary stroke of good luck” 
for Athens because helping them would be a 
noble thing to do: “the world in general will 


admire you for your generosity” (p. 31). It would 


be a generous thing to do because it is not due 
them in these ways. It should be fairly evident 
from what we have seen so far that if the Cor- 
cyreans had argued for assistance on the grounds 
that it was owed them tn any way, that it was 
theirs by right, they would have so far been 
recommending it as something other than a 
generous act. I will return to this point in 
section 5 below. 


IV 


There is another sort of giving which can be 
distinguished from generosity: that in which 
something is given to someone because he is 
thought to deserve it. It is just, and not generous, 
to give a student an ‘A’ because he has done 
excellent work, or to give a soldier a medal for 
unusual bravery. To say that it was generous to 
give a certain student an ‘A’, or a certain soldier 
a medal, is to say that he did not deserve it, or 
that it is not clear whether he did—at least in 
the giver’s estimation. 

Generosity—as perhaps tolerance and mercy as 
well—includes a certain disregard for desert. It 
is a sort of disregard which moreover can be 
liable to criticism at times. For instance: Imagine 
a person who believes that an essay by Peter is 
obviously superior to one by Paul which is on 
the same subject and notices that Peter has in- 


2 Throughout this paper, I will be using the words ‘‘obligation’’ and ‘duty’ in the senses explained by E. J. 
Lemmon in his paper ‘‘Moral Dilemmas” in The Philosophical Review, vol. 71 (1962), pp. 139-158: obligations ‘‘are 


typically incurred by previous committing actions’’ such as signing one’s name 


(p. 141), whereas a person has duties 


in virtue of his ‘‘special status or position’’ relative to other people (for instance, his profession) (p. 140). 
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cluded Paul's essay in an anthology he has edited, 
but not his own. Such a person could either 
criticize Peter for being unfair to himself and 
for giving Paul more than he deserves—or he 
could praise him for his generosity. 

From these facts we can see that there is a sort 
of tension between generosity on the one hand 
and justice in the form of recognizing and re- 
warding personal desert on the other in that 
(a) those actions which can be generous—ones in 
which something is given to someone—are pre- 
cisely those which can be just, (b) in some types 
of transactions—grading, for instance—the same 
act cannot be both at once, and (c) acts which 
are liable to praise for being generous can easily 
also be liable to criticism for failing to be just. 
This does not mean that such actions are unjust, 
provided that we accept the view, apparently 
held by Aristotle (V; v, 17 and 18: xi, 1-6), that 
it is not unjust to benefit oneself less than one 
deserves nor to benefit someone else more than 
they deserve, but only the reverse. In that case, 
some actions which fail to be just—which could 
be just but are not—are not unjust acts, and this 
is the sort of failure to be just that is connected 
with generosity. But this way of failing to be 
just is liable to criticism. 

That there is a tension and not merely a 
difference between the ideals of justice and 
generosity suggests a characterological corollary, 
which I take to be a familiar fact, that men who 
are remarkably just are not likely to be especially 
generous, and vice versa. I also doubt that the 
two sorts of men would like each other very 
much.’ 


Vv 


The examples in the two preceding sections 
strongly suggest that in generous acts what is 
given is not given because it is the recipient’s 
due. A philosopher of the Kantian sort might 
well object to drawing this conclusion as it 
stands: 

“We are sure to be misled here unless we make 
an important distinction. When the Corcyreans 
say that it would be morally praiseworthy for the 
Athenians to help them, they are not saying that 
Athens owes them assistance in`the sense that I 
owe money to the telephone company—that they 
have an ‘obligation’ in virtue of having given 
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their word. But philosophical theories that say 
that a morally praiseworthy act is one which is 
done to fulfill one’s obligations are not using 
‘obligation’ in quite this sense. They use it to 
convey a philosophical concept which is intended 
to exhibit the meaning of a number of ex- 
pressions in ordinary language. The philosophi- 
cal concept of obligation has an application to 
the example from Thucydides which might be 
explained like this: In arguing for assistance on 
moral grounds the Corcyreans must be appealing 
to some principle which they and their audience 
hold in common. This principle would be a 
moral rule which they think enjoins help in these 
circumstances. To obey such a rule is to do the 
right thing, to disobey it is a fault—just as, if I 
owe money to the ‘phone company, it would be 
wrong for me not to pay it, other things being 
equal. In this sense, they are saying that Athens 
‘owes’ them assistance, and this is what the 
philosopher's conception of obligation amounts 
to. If the Athenians respond in a morally meri- 
torious way, they will act because they think the 
Corcyreans’ claim is true.” 

This finterpretation derives from a theory 
about what all moral action must be like; the 
facts in this case do not suggest it by themselves. 
The Corcyreans neither say nor suggest that the 
Athenians would be at fault if they didn’t come 
to their aid and it is not obvious that they must 
think so. After all, they are requesting help, not 
demanding it. What the speakers are appealing 
to is the concept of eleutheriotés, generosity. 
The question is whether this concept can be 
understood as a concept of a sort of action which 
follows rules stating moral requirements. My 
analysis of generosity below should show that 
this is not true, that the “ethics of requirement” 
does not work for such actions. 

Of course, the speakers could hold that their 
audience owes them help if, for instance, they 
adhered to a casuistical system containing rules 
that declare what is required of them in any 
situation they might meet, but there would be 
no room in such a system for the concept of 
generosity: in such a system, all meritorious 
action would be viewed as being like those 
actions with which generosity is properly con- 
trasted—such things as keeping one’s promises 
and living up to the duties of one’s position. 


8 For an interesting example of the tension between the generous and the just, see p. 229 of Tropic of Capricorn 


by Henry Miller (New York, 1961). 
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I have now distinguished generous action from 
three other sorts of acts in which something is 
given to someone: those which are attempts to 
purchase something, those which embody an in- 

- tention to give someone what, in one of several 
ways, one owes him, and a third kind, which are 
undertakings to give someone what he deserves. 
Now that we know some things that it is not, the 
question of what generosity is remains: what 
characteristics does it have that all other sorts 
of giving lack? 


VII 


In “Does Moral Philosophy Rest on a Mis- 
take” H. A. Prichard says that virtuous acts “as 
such” are done “from some desire which is in- 
trinsically good, as arising from some intrinsically 
good emotion.”‘ The implication for generosity 
would be that generous acts are related to some 
emotion as an expressive act is related to the 
inner state which it expresses, and that we will 
have an answer to our question if we determine 
what this emotion is. 

I don’t think this is true. It becomes at any 
rate very suspicious if we consider how we go 
about deciding whether or not a particular act 
is a generous one. Suppose someone praised a 
certain professor as generous because he spends 
a great deal of time with his students outside of 
class explaining things to them and drawing 
them into discussions of the subject he teaches, 
If we wanted to find out if he is indeed being 
generous in doing so, I doubt that we would in- 
quire into the emotions he has concerning his 
students when. he does these things. We would 
not look to see, for instance, whether the right 
sort of smile shows up on his face at the right 
time. Just as there are expressions and gestures 
that indicate belief but none that show know- 
ledge, so there is no physiognomic method for 
finding out whether an action is good, but only 
for whether the agent finds it good. The pro- 
fessor’s expression can tell us whether he likes 
the students he is talking to, but that is no 
guarantee of what we would be trying to dis- 
cover. It can also tell us whether he is enjoying 
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what he is doing, but he can enjoy it for the 
wrong reasons. 

I think our inquiry would instead take the 
form of ruling out various reasons he might have 
for acting as he does. Perhaps he is actually do- 
ing no more than he is officially supposed to do 
as part of his job, or thinks he is. Perhaps he is 
looking for sexual relationships with his stu- 
dents and talks to them for no other reason than 
that. Or maybe he looks for human company be- 
cause he needs it as an antidote for some sort of 
anxiety which plagues him, and his students are 
the most available source of comfort. Once we 
are satisfied that he is not acting for these sorts 
of reasons, it seems that we would say he is being 
generous, that that would be enough. 

If this is true, the inquiry involved is of a. 
different sort from those in which we find out 
how people feel, belonging instead with those 
in which we decide what they are trying to 
accomplish: even if a passion such as anxiety 
enters the picture, the issue is what the man is 
trying to do with regard to it (whether, for ex- 
ample, he seeks a palliative for himself). That is, 
the predicate “is generous” is not applied in the 
sort of way we would expect it to be if the con- 
cept of a generous act included a reference to an 
emotion. 

There is another, more serious difficulty con- 
nected with this view. In certain circumstances 
an act cannot be dutiful or just and also be 
generous at the same time, and this incompati- 
bility does not depend on the impossibility of 
having certain emotions in those circumstances. 
For instance, it would normally be solecism to 
say that a father is being generous in supporting 
his children. Lf he is doing it because he knows 
he owes it to them, that is not generosity but | 
something else, no matter how he feels about his 
children or about what he does for them. He 
could only be generous in doing something 
beyond what he clearly owes them. Similarly, if 
a teacher gives a student a high grade because he 
merits a high grade, that act cannot be generous, 
no matter how he feels. On the basis of the 
Prichardian view of generosity, these facts would 
seem to be unintelligible. I will offer an explana- 
tion of them on the basis of a different sort of 
view in section 10 below. 


4In Moral Obligation (London, 1949), p. 11. For a more complex view with similar implications see Summa Theo- 


logica Ia Uae; 60, ii and iii. 
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VII 


A number of things I have said suggest that the 
nature of the generous act has something to do 
with the “reason” for which it is done, in the 
restricted sense of “what the agent is trying to 
accomplish.” Rather obviously, a person who 
gives something generously intends by that act 
to do the person to whom it is given some good. 
This is necessary, whatever may be true about 
what he feels. 


Ix 


This gives us another point of contrast between 
generosity and something which resembles it. 
What is good for a person is not necessarily what 
he wants or what pleases him or what he regards 
as a fine thing. An act which is done in order to 
give a man such things, and not what is good for 
him, is not generous: no one would call it a 
generous act if Peter gives ten dollars to Paul 
when Peter either knows or believes that Paul, 
because he is an alcoholic, will only use the 
money to harm himself. “If that’s what he wants, 
let him have it!” is not the sort of reason for 
acting which reveals a generous intention. 

As Plato tells us, the intention to produce 
“gratification and pleasure’’ is the most impor- 
tant characteristic of the flatterer.® It is not that 
the flatterer does not sincerely try to please 
people; part of what is wrong with such a person 
is that that is what he is trying to do, and no 
more. If he did not please people, he would not 
get what he wants from them, and if he did not 
try to, what he does would not count as flattery; 
genuinely doing good for people on the other 
hand would not guarantee him what he wants. 
Because his intentions are directed in this way 
toward what Plato calls doxa—toward what other 
people want and believe rather than toward what 
is good—and because he acts as he does in order 
to gain benefits in return, the flatterer fails 
doubly to be a generous man. 


x 


The fact that generous acts are done in order 
to benefit someone other than the agent is not 
enough to distinguish them from the other sorts 
of giving I have discussed in sections 2 through 
4. For instance, sometimes the duties of a per- 


5 See Gorgias 462e and 463a and Sophist 222e. 
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son’s station in life include not only specific 
actions, like the janitor’s sweeping the floor, but 
also a requirement to benefit someone in some 
general way, to protect and advance their real 
interests. A father stands in such a relation to- 
ward his children, and the same is true of a doc- 
tor and his patients. Such requirements were also 
at one time built into the relationship between 
a master and his slaves and a king and his sub- 
jects. In such cases, an action may be done in 
order to benefit someone and by that fact be an 
action done in fulfillment of duty. 

But there is a difference. As I have said, for an 
act to be “in fulfillment of duty” in the sense in 
which it is to that extent not generous, it is not 
enough that the act conform to the duties of 
one’s status; it must be done because it is one’s 
duty. If we ask a man with a worthless son why 
he persists in helping him out of ‘trouble, the 
answer will be something like “Because he’s my 
son,” insofar as he is doing it because it is his 
paternal duty. He is benefiting him in order to 
fulfill the requirements of being a father, and 
what he does is to that extent not generous. The 
same result obtains with acts in which we benefit 
someone in order to gain something in return, 
or in order to give them what they deserve. In 
the case of generous acts, there is no such “be- 
cause” or “in order to” beyond the intention of 
benefiting someone: we do not do that in order 
to do something else. That is, the intention in 
generous acts is gratuitous. 

Now we can see why it is sometimes impossible 
for an act to be done in order to fulfill a duty 
or in order to give someone what he deserves and 
also be generous, in fact we can see that this 
phenomenon has something necessary about it. 
The contrast between generosity and these other 
ways of acting is not a matter of having two 
different intentions, or standing in certain rela- 
tions to other people and having certain emo- 
tions; it is a matter of having certain intentions 
and not having them. There are cases in which 
an act can be characterized as generous and also 
as belonging to one of the types in sections two 
through four, but they don’t seem to be the sorts 
of cases that show this principle to be false. An 
act can be both generous and done in order to 
fulfill a duty if the duty is one that the agent 
does not find clearly binding (a “duty” to give 
gifts to relatives at Christmas could be like this). 
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Just as a vague statement can be said to be both 
true and false, so an intention that is vague like 
this can be said to be in a way dutiful and in a 
way not. We find something similar in the cases 
of some supererogatory acts, as when I repay 
cheap wine with excellent wine. Here part of 
what I do is something required of me (giving 
back what I have borrowed) and part of it is not 
(giving more than I received). In both sorts of 
cases a person may be said both to have and not 
to have the sort of intention that cancels the 
generosity of the act. 


XI 


I have said that intending to benefit someone 
is distinct from intending to please or gratify 
them. To some minds this would suggest that 
generous acts always involve intelligence in the 
form of a discrimination between real and ap- 
parent goods: that, as Aristotle believed of all 
acts that are virtuous “in the true sense” (VI; 
xiii, 1-6), to say that an act is generous is to say 
that there is good judgment or phronésis behind 
it. 


But acquaintance with generous people in 


literature and in life should lead us to suspect, 
in an unphilosophical way, that this intellectual- 
ist picture, though it makes sense in connection 
with justice and prudence, does not make sense 
when applied to generosity. Consider Henry 
Miller's portrait of himself in the Tropic novels: 
unless we come to the facts equipped with an 
Aristotelian distinction between “true virtue” 
and mere “natural virtue,” we must say that 
the man pictured there is generous to the very 
highest degree though he lacks the least particle 
of good sense. It does not seem that generosity is 
in itself anything particularly intelligent. I think 
I can clarify and justify this impression by indi- 
cating the rather special relation between the 
concept of generosity and the notion of having 
reasons for what one does. 

In the case of many and perhaps most generous 
acts, if we ask the agent why he did it—“Why 
did you give your neighbor a bottle of wine?” — 
we are liable to get an answer like “I just thought 
I would” or “It was an impulse.” At any rate, 
such answers to such questions would make per- 
fect sense. This is significant because, as Miss 
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Anscombe has pointed out they do not tell us 
the man’s reason for acting as he did; they indi- 
cate that he had no reason. Such answers do not 
make sense with the other sorts of giving I have 
discussed. If you ask a man why he gave a dollar 
bill to his grocer and he replies “I just thought 
I would,” that means he was not trying to buy 
something. If a teacher is asked why he gave a 
certain student a high grade and he says “It was 
an impulse,” it means that he was not trying to 
give him what he deserves. If someone told me 
that he sent ten dollars to the telephone com- 
pany “on impulse” I would suppose that, what- 
ever he was doing, he was not trying to pay his 
bill. If a person gives something and then denies 
that he had a reason for doing so, he thereby 
excludes the act from these three classes: attempts 
to purchase something, attempts to be just, and 
attempts to pay one’s debts. He does not, how- 
ever, exclude his act from being generous: such 
actions do not as a class require reasons. 

There is a difficulty here. Sometimes the ques- 
tion “Why?” has the force of a request for a 
justification. It would be odd if an important 
class of acts were by nature just immune to such 
requests. I think the solution to this difficulty is 
that such requests regarding generous actions are 
capable of having answers, but whether they do 
or not depends on what exactly is being asked 
about. If someone generously gives a book to 
someone else and we ask him why, he might say, 
for instance: “Because it’s an interesting one”; 
“I thought he would enjoy it”; or “It explains 
some things very well.” These would be proper 
answers if we meant “Why did you give him this 
book (instead of something else)?” But if what 
we meant was “Why give him something (any- 
thing)?” they would not supply us with what we 
were requesting, they are not answers to that 
question. And any reasons he might give for 
giving the man anything at all would signify that 
the act so far was not generous—for instance “I 
owe him a favor”; “I promised I would”; “He 
can help me out later on.” 

What is involved here is that, to use a phrase 
used by Anscombe in another context,’ in 
generous actions the doer must “see” what he 
gives “under the aspect of some good”—as good 
in some way for the recipient. This fact makes 
it possible for him to invoke reasons after the 


EG. E. M. Anscombe, Intention (Ithaca, 1963), £17 and #418. 


7 Op. cit., #39. 
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fact in justifying what he does. And he might 
want to do so, since the question may arise 
whether the thing given is good. But the fact that 
the generous intention is gratuitous severely 
restricts the sorts of reasons that one can give for 
such actions: we might say that, qua generous, 
the way the deed is done can be justified, but 
that it is done cannot—and does not need to be. 
We have here an example of what I believe Iris 
Murdoch calls “Luciferian freedom”: that free- 
dom in which we either lack or do not need a 
ground for what we do! 

Hopefully what I call the “groundlessness” of 
the generous intention can be made a bit clearer 
by considering another way in which reasons can 
have to do with action: in the weighing of 
reasons by the agent before the act, in delibera- 
tion. At this moment, I know that I would be 
benefiting my neighbor if I went next door and 
gave a certain book to him. But even though I 
know this, and would lose nothing of importance 
by doing so, I am not the least inclined to do it. 
This is not because of my character; such a con- 
sideration does not ordinarily count as a reason 
to do something, all by itself. If I owed him a 
favor that could make it to be a reason (perhaps 
not a sufficient reason, but a reason all the same), 
and the same would be true if I could advance 
some particular interest of mine by doing so. But 
if I were to do so generously that would not be 
because some further consideration makes this 
consideration, here and now, to be a reason. 


XII 


A virtue is a quality by which a person comes 
to act well. In Aristotle's formula for the 
eleutherios, the generous man, he applies this 
truth in a particular sort of way: “...he will 
give rightly, for he will give to the right people, 
and the right amount, and at the right time, and 
fulfill all the other conditions of right giving” 
(IV; i, 12). The generous man, as such, not only 
has certain intentions, but actually gives rightly 
or successfully—orthés—in every way. If ac- 
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cepted, this principle would lead us to think that 
being eleutherios is closely linked with such 
things as attention, judgment, and calculation, 
since it is impossible to persistently get so many 
things right without spending some effort of that 
sort. 

But Aristotle’s principle is not true. Consider, 
for instance, the idea that a generous man as 
such gives the right amount. There is no contra- 
diction in saying something like “He shouldn’t 
have given that much money away because he 
can’t afford to, but you can't doubt his gener- 
osity.” There is no contradiction here because 
the act is not being criticized as failing to be 
generous, but as failing to be prudent.’ If the 
amount is said to be excessive because the re- 
cipient does not deserve so much, the deed is 
being criticized for failure to be just. Similarly, 
if I tell someone that he failed to give to “the 
right people,” I am criticizing his act with respect 
to justice, not with respect to generosity. When- 
ever we criticize an act for failure to be orthos 
in one of these ways, we say that it fails to em- 
body some other virtue than generosity. Cer- 
tainly, generous actions can and should be able 
to pass such criticism; as Aquinas says, the “vir 
tues qualify one another by a sort of overflow” 
(Ia Hae; 61, iv), it is possible to be prudently 
generous and generosity can be tempered with 
justice, but that does not mean that these 
qualities are not distinct. 

Again, one could be tempted to intellectualize 
one’s account of generosity on the grounds that, 
since such acts are ones which benefit people, 
some special attention or right judgment as to 
what would really benefit a person must be a 
precondition of such acts. The error here is simi- 
lar to the one in Aristotle’s formula: generosity 
does not mean actually (successfully) rendering 
benefits to people. There is no contradiction in 
saying “He shouldn’t have given her that money 
because she will certainly only use it to harm 
herself, but you can’t fault him for his gener- 
osity.” Of course, if the failure is due to a gross 
sort of negligence, that would lead us to doubt 


8 It is interesting that Descartes, Emerson, Nietzsche, and Sartre are all extreme libertarians, at least in certain moods, 
and are all concerned with generosity far more than modern philosophers generally are. Descartes even defines gener- 


osity in terms of freedom: “Thus I think that true generosity which... 
son) knows that there is nothing that truly pertains to him but this free disposition of his will, ... 
fact that he is sensible in himself of a firm and constant resolution ... 


consists alone partly in the fact that (a per- 
and partly in the 
never to fail of his own will to undertake and 


execute all the things which he judges to be best—which is to follow perfectly after virtue” (Art. 153). Following 
Descartes, Sartre also connects generosity with freedom: "I call a feeling generous which has its origin and its end in 


freedom." What is Literature? (New York, 1966), p. 32 


? This means that, contra Aristotle (IV; i, 1 and 2), prodigality is not incompatible with generosity. 
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the generosity of the act, but only because it 
would lead us to doubt the genuineness of the 
intention by suggesting a lack of concern—not 
because some sort of understanding is part of the 
concept of generosity. At best it is only a ratio 
cognoscendi and not a ratio essendi. 

There is a radical disanalogy between gener- 
osity and justice. To say that an act is just is to 
say that it actually brings about a state of affairs 
which is fair, unless something extraneous to the 
agent prevents it (as when the judge renders a 
just decision and the police fail to enforce it). 
But to say that it is generous is not to say that 
the state of affairs it would bring about is good. 
Justice is not a matter of good intentions. The 
same sort of contrast is found in the case of 
prudence. It is clear that no one would call an 
act prudent that would not serve the agent's 
interests, ceteris paribus. In ordering the murder 
of Banquo and Fleance, Macbeth intended to 
ensure that his interests would prevail, but his 
action was imprudent (among other things) 
nonetheless. This was so because, through his 
own fault, he actually put himself in danger 
needlessly, whatever he may have intended. 
Actions are called just or prudent at least partly 
in virtue of their relation to things other than 
the agent, but they are called generous only in 
virtue of a relation they have to the doer himself. 
This is why “trying to be just” suggests primarily 
operating on one’s circumstances, either in the 
sense of thinking about something or acting on 
something; whereas “trying to be generous” sug- 
gests working on oneself. 

Aquinas’ remark that the “practical intellect” 
is “the cause of things understood (by it)” 
(la Hae; 3, v, obj. 1) applies to generosity in a 
very special sense. The calculation that goes into 
a just or prudent act can be described as an 
attempt to find out whether the act would be 
just or prudent, but calculating whether one’s 
deed would benefit someone, when it occurs, is 
part of making an act which results from it a 
generous one. 

I think we can see now that justice is not the 
only virtue which essentially involves the welfare 
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of others, contrary to what some have thought. 
Generosity is such a virtue, and it cannot be 
understood as a form of justice, not even in the 
wider sense of “justice” in which it is a cardinal 
virtue, as Aquinas held that piety and gratitude 
can (Ia Hae; 60, iii). This is because it does not 
share what Thomas would call its “formal 
aspect” with justice: acts are called generous or 
just because of their relations with certain things, 
but the relations involved in the two cases are 
quite different. Consequently, neither can be 
reduced to the other. 


XIII 


There is another sort of giving which should 
be distinguished from generosity. Though the 
borders between them are somewhat vague, the 
differences are real and important. 

No one would call a man generous because he 
stopped by the side of the road to help a man 
who is lying unconscious in a pool of blood— 
that would not be the right word. Why not? It 
is not because the benefit rendered is too great: 
a million dollars is a great benefit too, but it can 
be generous to give someone a million dollars. 
The reason is rather that the benefit is of the 
wrong sort: it consists in rescuing someone from 
an evil. It is clear at any rate in extreme cases, 
such as saintly actions done at the sites of 
disasters, that such deeds are not called generous. 
“Charitable” seems a more natural word for 
them.” Roughly speaking, while generous actions 
are intended to do someone some good, charit- 
able ones are intended to deliver them from 
something bad; even when this is done by giving 
something good-—for instance, money—the point 
is still to rescue them from some evil, such as 
poverty. l 

Another important difference is to be found in 
the fact that charity includes a perception of the 
other person in the form of pity while, as some 
things I have said above imply, generosity does 
not essentially involve any perception of the 
other person at all.” It is understandable in light 
of this fact that philosophers who place a high 


1 Although Emerson’s ‘‘Gifts’’ and Nietzsche’s chapter “On the Gift-giving Virtue” are both about generosity in 
general, the examples they mention are all cases of giving gifts—as opposed to practical assistance, for instance. Be- 
yond that, Emerson recommends giving useless gifts, and Nietzsche says that his gift-giving virtue is “uncommon and 
useless,” like gold. The suggestion is that the purest cases of generosity are not done to satisfy human needs at all. 

n A glance at a good dictionary will show that Prichard’s remark that “in an act of generosity the motive is the 


desire to help another arising from sympathy with that other” (p. 


11) characterizes charity, not generosity. The 


British philosophers who once held that our interest in the welfare of others always arises from a certain perception, 
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value on generosity approach a sort of practical 
solipsism, presenting benevolent action in such a 
way that the other person almost drops out of 
the picture. Descartes praises generosity for the 
sense it gives one of independence from other 
people (Arts. 156 and 159). For Aristotle, a per- 
son does not fail to be eleutherios by being in- 
sensitive to the wants and needs of others, but by 
failing to understand the point of wealth, that 
its use lies in spending and giving rather than in 
gaining and keeping it (IV; i, 6 and 7). Elsewhere 
(IV; vi, 5), he denies that agreeableness or amia- 
bility rests on “affection for one’s associates,” 
since a person with that quality does not behave 
well toward everyone from actually liking them, 
but just (and this is my literal translation) “from 
being that way” (tō toioutos einai). Emerson 
comes close to saying that we are so isolated from 
each other that it is impossible for us to benefit 
one another except by accident: “We seldom 
have the satisfaction of yielding a direct benefit, 
which is directly received. But rectitude scatters 
favors on every side without knowing it, and re- 
ceives with wonder the’ thanks of all people” 
(“Gifts,” fifth paragraph). Nietzsche suggests 
much the same thing when he says (I; 22, 2) 
“Physician, help yourself: thus you help your 
patient too. Let this be his best help, that he may 
behold with his eyes the man who heals himself.” 

Generosity can be seen as an ethical idea 
which is paradigmatically Greek. As Joachim 
tells us, eleutheriotés means in its widest conno- 
tation all “conduct befitting a free man, a man 
of good birth” while its opposite, aneleutheria, 
signifies “most things which the Greeks hated or 
despised.”" Charity, on the other hand, has a 
place of similar importance in Christian morality 
and as such represents an acknowledgment of 
the other person as “a soul,” as a private world 
containing its own pains and needs, an acknow- 
ledgment which is not important in Greek ethics 
—perhaps not found there at all. 

Perhaps the contrast between these two ideals 
can be made more vivid by looking at some re- 
marks Aristotle makes in the Ethics which are 
intended to explain why giving is a better thing 
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than lambanein, taking or receiving. In IV, i, he 
says that giving is an opportunity to do good 
and so to display virtue, while taking is only an 
opportunity to avoid doing evil (specifically, in- 
justice); and simply avoiding evil does not show 
virtue (7-9). He also reminds us that those who 
give are praised, while it would be absurd to 
praise someone for receiving a benefit (3 and 10). 

In IX, vii, there is an explanation which is 
similar in a basic way to these. Aristotle is ex- 
plaining why the recipient of a benefit is not as 
fond of his benefactor as his benefactor is of him. 
The reason is that the giver is in the better posi- 
tion, since he is active, while the receiver is 
merely passive. The reason it is better to be 
active is this: “All things desire and love exis- 
tence” and “we exist inactivity, since we exist 
by living and doing” (14). That is, the giver has 
more being than the receiver. 

All these arguments suggest, in various ways, 
that the value of giving over against receiving is 
a special case of the value of activity as opposed 
to inactivity. One suggests a very different view 
of giving if one shows its value by saying some- 
thing like “A man who did not feel compassion 
when he sees suffering would be a monster,” or 
“Life is tragic and we are all in it together.” And 
such remarks would fit charitable giving, while 
Aristotle has generosity in mind. On the other 
hand, Aristotle’s remarks would be liable to 
sound beside the point if they were said about 
charity. 


XIV 


Some people believe that one ought always to 
act in such a way that one’s own interests are 
subordinated to the interests of others. This doc- 
trine is perhaps best called “altruism.” 

Altruism in this sense is a very different sort 
of thing from generosity. Generous acts are not 
internally related to the agent’s interests, and so 
do not necessarily involve the subordination of 
his interests to those of anyone else: they do not, 
as such, represent sacrifices. (That Aristotle, 
Emerson and Nietzsche incline to a sort of ego- 


called “sympathy,” of how it is with others, were saying in effect that there is really no such thing as generosity be- 
cause it is psychologically impossible—that the only form of benevolent action is charity. When F. H. Bradley argued 
against them, in ‘‘Sympathy and Interest,” Collected Essays, vol. I (London, 1935), that sometimes we only take the 
trouble to perceive someone because we are already interested in their welfare (p. 138), and that to that extent ‘‘our 


regard for others’ welfare does not always in the end depend upon intellect’’ (p. 


that generosity is possible. 


141), he was saying by implication 


2H. H. Joachim, Aristotle: The Nicomachean Ethics (London, 1955), p- 124- 
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ism is well known, and their praise of generosity 
will consequently be paradoxical to us unless we 
understand this.) ; 

Also, when someone follows the principle of 
altruism, he necessarily acts on the basis of some 
beliefs he has about the particular situation of 
the recipient of his act as well as his own situa- 
tion, and this is not true of acting generously. 
Furthermore, when applied to circumstances, this 
principle enjoins certain specific actions (within 
the limits of its clarity) and prohibits failure to 
carry them out. To act in accordance with it is to 
follow a rule stating a moral requirement. As I 
have presented it, no such thing is true of 
generous action; it is a sort of action which, in a 
relevant way, is not done for a reason at all. 
Altruism is a concept of giving which, unlike 
generosity, could be used by someone who 
managed to see all meritorious action as instances 


of doing what is required of us according to a 


system of rules. 


POSTSCRIPT 


What would the person be like who Aristotle 
calls the eleutherios, the one who not only acts 
liberally from time to time but also lives what 
may be called a generous life? The question is 
possible because, as we have seen, the generosity 
of an act has to do with the intention that one 
has in doing it. Having an intention does not 
consist simply in saying certain things to your- 
self as you act, or telling people certain things 
afterward; whatever else may be true of it, hav- 
ing one intention rather than another is not so 
completely in our power as that. Perhaps some 
people can never have what I have called “the 
generous intention” even if they want to, simply 
from being the sort of people they are. This vir- 
tue must be bound up with other aspects of a 
person’s character which might at first sight 
seem unrelated to it. 

Aristotle went so far as to say that it helps to 
be wealthy. His reason for thinking so is a good 
one. It is not that liberality depends on the 
amount given, since of course it doesn’t (IV; i, 
19); it is rather that “he who gives with pain” is 
not liberal since “he would prefer the money to 
the noble deed” (14), and certainly someone who 
is not wealthy is more likely to feel that pain. 
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The eleutherios evidently must not see himself 
as needing what he gives. For this reason, “men 
who have inherited a fortune are reputed to be 
more liberal than those who have made one, 
since they have never known what it is to want” 
(20). This means that what is essential is not 
that he possesses a great deal, but that he thinks 
he has enough. The hero of Miller’s Tropic 
novels can be as generous as he is, even though 
he does net have much himself, because he does 
not care that he has to go to work every day 
wearing the same torn shirt. In Tropic of Cancer 
he is contrasted with his friend Van Norden, 
who is certainly one of the most niggardly char- 
acters in literary history. Van Norden is also a 
man with a terrible sense of his own neediness. 
(Again and again he says “I’ve got to wash this 
dirt out of my belly”—-you might say it is his 
motto.) Consequently, he is utterly unable to 
take a disinterested attitude toward anything; he 
must get something out of everything he does. 

As the example of Van Norden suggests, this 
principle does not apply only to material wealth: 
since generosity by nature competes with such 
enterprises as seeking safety and affection, the 
man who is characteristically generous would be 
unlikely to feel that he generally lacks and needs 
such things. In fact, since it competes in the 
same way with seeking to gain anything, we may 
expect him to be what Aristotle calls eudaimont- 
kos, generally well off, at least in his own estima- 
tion. Nietzsche calls him “one who has overmuch 
of the good,” “a squanderer with a thousand 
hands” (IV; 1). This is certainly part of what he 
means in calling generosity “the cessation of all 
need” (I; 22, 1). He speaks of “the gift-giving 
virtue” in metaphors of the high and the full 
spilling out into the low and the empty: “When 
your heart flows broad and full like a river, a 
blessing and a danger to all who live near...” 
(i; 22, 1); “...the mountains descend to the 
valley and the winds of the height to the low 
plains” (ITT; 10, 2). 

With respect to one form of goodness those 
people who are best are apt to be those for whom 
being good is easiest. This can sound paradoxi- 
cal (there may be a little of the Kantian in all of 
us) but the idea that being a good person is 
necessarily to struggle with oneself is not true of 
generosity, however true it might be in some 
other context. 
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ALEXANDER ROSENBERG 


The second relation I shall observe as essential to 
causes and effects is not so universally acknow- 
ledged, but is liable to some controversy. "Tis that 
of PRIORITY of time in the cause before the 
effect. 


—Hume’s Treatise 


I 


WEE some important and indeed recent 

exceptions, the examination of the con- 
cept of cause and of causal language has largely 
followed in Hume's footsteps. The regularity 
theory has been subject to constant revisions in 
the light of examinations of puzzling cases as 
well as ordinary idiom, But these have been by 
and large questions of detail. Nevertheless one 
aspect of the broad question of causal relations 
remains as much in the air today as it was in 
the 18th Century. This is the problem of causal 
asymmetry. 

It is normally, and I believe rightly, supposed 
that if the singular causal claim “a causes b” is 
true then it must be false to say that “b causes 
a.” For example, it seems universally accepted 
that heating a particular iron bar causes it to 
glow, but not vice versa. The problem is to de- 
termine in virtue of what feature or features of 
the causal relation or its relata this asymmetry 
obtains. 

The claim that the causal relation is asym- 
metrical precludes neither the occurrence of 
various causal feedback loops nor other sorts of 
interanimating causal or functional connections. 
Assertions to the contrary rest on failures to dis- 
tinguish singular from generic events. In par- 
ticular, it might be supposed that causal relations 
are sometimes symmetrical since, for example, a 
change in the temperature reading of a par- 
ticular thermostat causes a change in the per- 
formance of a particular furnace, while a change 
in the performance of the furnace causes a 
change in the reading of the thermostat. Notice, 


however, that though the particular objects in- 
volved in both causal relations are identical, and 
the expressions involved do pick out events of 
the same kind, they do not uniquely pick out 
particular events. Yet if the compatibility of 
both of the causal claims in question is to tell 
against the asymmetry thesis, then they both 
must refer to the same particular events and not 
merely the same generic ones. No one would 
deny that under some generic descriptions of the 
relata of a causal relation, the relation is sym- 
metrical. But this is a feature of the descriptive 
powers of language, and reflects no symmetry 
among particular events. Although thermostatic 
changes produce furnace operations and furnace 
operations produce thermostatic changes it is 
never the case that the same particular thermo- 
static change both causes and is the effect of the 
same bit of furnace operation. And in general 
every true statement of an apparently sym- 
metrical causal relation will turn out to be one 
which does not uniquely refer to particular 
events and which rests for its truth on the truth 
of at least two different statements describing 
asymmetrical causal connections. In what then 
does this asymmetry consist and how in general 
are we to distinguish cause from effect? 

Hume distinguished the cause from the effect 
in particular causal relations by reference to 
temporal asymmetry: the cause is always tem- 
porally prior to the effect. Indeed Hume ad- 
vanced an argument to show that if this were not 
s0, then “there would be no such thing as suc- 
cession, and all objects [events] must be co- 
existent” (p. 76). In fact, Hume advances a 
reductio of the very possibility that a cause can 
produce its effect simultaneously with its own 
occurrence: Assume that for any two simul- 
taneous events, c and e, c can cause €. Now “it 
is an established maxim both in natural and 
moral philosophy,” that if any event produces 
another later than it might, then there must be 


1 Treatise of Human Nature, ed. by L. A. Selby-Bigge (Oxford, 1965). All further page references in this text for 


Hume's claims are to this edition. 
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some further necessary factor which conjoined 
with the first event, constitutes the real, full 
cause of the second. According to Hume, it fol- 
lows from this maxim and our supposition that 
a full cause always produces its effects simul- 
taneously with itself. But “the consequence of 
this would be no less than the destruction of 
that succession of causes which we observe in the 
world; and indeed the utter annihilation of 
time.” Hume did not set great store by this 
argument, and we can perhaps see why. The 
force of the argument can be turned on the 
“established maxim” as easily as on the possi- 
bility he tries to rule out; and the argument 
seems to rest on an account of time order which 
renders viciously circular the claim that tem- 
poral priority is a necessary condition of causa- 
tion. Moreover, Kant? and many subsequent 
philosophers have produced so many alleged 
counter-examples to the temporal priority cri- 
terion that it seems no longer seriously enter- 
tained as a necessary condition for the existence 
of a singular causal relation. 

What conditions would an acceptable alterna- 
tive to the temporal asymmetry condition have 
to meet? I suggest that an adequate condition 
would at least have to complete the traditional 
regularity condition in a non-circular way 
without making essential reference to Hume’s 
own condition, temporal asymmetry. That is, it 
should be a condition such that its fulfillment, 
together with fulfillment of some variety of the 
constant conjunction condition and of the spatio- 
temporal contiguity condition, would be jointly 
sufficient for the truth of a singular causal judg- 
ment; and like the constant conjunction, or 
spatio-temporal contiguity conditions it should 
be free from ‘‘contamination” by the analysan- 
dum. Failing this adequacy condition, a pro- 
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posed analysis could not very well be substituted 
for the temporal priority condition in the 
original analysis without incurring Hume’s own 
objections to rival accounts of causality.* I call 
this adequacy condition “the non-circular, non- 
temporal, completing condition,” or the “NCT 
condition” for short. 

An alternative to this criterion would be an 
entirely novel non-Humean account of causality 
which settled the problem at hand inter alia, 
while avoiding the Humean objections which 
other accounts have fallen afoul of. This seems 
a tall order indeed, and a project not worth 
attempting unless very serious difficulties are 
met with in attempts to satisfy the NCT cri- 
terion I have advanced. One other, even less 
appealing alternative is to give up the whole 
enterprise and conclude, with Michael Scriven, 
“that cause is a logically irreducible concept but 
one which may be usefully analyzed in terms of 
other causally contaminated notions.”* I shall 
argue that if we cannot satisfy the NCT criterion 
the best course is to return to Hume’s own sug- 
gestion, temporal priority, and to try to work the 
force out of the alleged counter-examples. 

In what follows I shall examine a number of 
the latest accounts of causal asymmetry in order 
to determine whether they satisfy the NCT cri- 
terion. The accounts I canvass are due to 
Gasking and von Wright, Aronson, and Mackie. 
I shall then be in a position to propose recon- 
sideration of an asymmetrical condition in the 
spirit of Hume’s original claim. 


H 


Gasking and von Wright both advance a 
manipulability theory of causation, whose princi- 
pal motivation is the inability of the Humean 


3 In the Critique of Pure Reason, tr. by N. Kemp Smith (New York, 1965), p. 227f, Kant cites the operating of a 
stove and the room’s being hot as an example of a cause simultaneous with its effect. Even more famous is the passage 
in which he describes a ball as the cause of the hollow it produces in a pillow by resting on it. Careful reading of 
Kant shows that, unlike subsequent philosophers, he did not suppose these cases to be incompatible with the tem- 
poral asymmetry condition for causal priority. 

3 Some ‘philosophers might claim that the temporal priority criterion itself fails to satisfy this adequacy condition, 
since temporal succession must itself be explained by reference to causal relations. In response it must be pointed out 
that the notions of cause at work in these philosophers’. accounts are often of an explicitly non-Humean character: 
moreover their accounts are of a programmatic and sometimes speculative character, enjoying no widespread sup- 
port, and making a far less pressing claim to widespread and systematic interest than the problem currently at hand. 
But see Bas van Frassen, Introduction to the Philosophy of Time and Space (New York, 1970), especially Chapter 1, 
pp- 30-57, and Chapter 6. i 

4 Michael Scriven, ‘The Logic of Cause,” Theory and Decision, vol. 2 (1967), p. 49- 

5 Douglas Gasking, ‘‘Causation and Recipes,” Mind, vol. 64 (1955). pp- 479-487. G. H. von Wright, Explanation 
and Understanding (Ithaca, 1971). J. L. Aronson, ‘‘On the Grammar of Cause,” Synthese, vol. 22 (1971), pp- 414-430. 
J- L. Mackie, ‘‘The Direction of Causation,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 75 (1966), pp. 441-466. Quotations at- 
tributed to these philosophers and page references in the text are from these works. 
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analysis to- account for alleged cases of simul- 
taneous causation or backward causation. I shall 
concentrate on Gasking’s account since it has 
had wider circulation and is neither so contro- 
versial nor so sketchy as von Wright’s argument. 
On this view causes can be distinguished from 
effects in all cases by reference to the notion of a 
manipulative technique. Consider the statement 
“This iron bar's now being at a heat of 1200°C 
is the cause of its currently glowing.” The heat- 
ing here is the cause, according to Gasking even 
though it is simultaneous with the glowing be- 
cause “we have a general manipulative technique 
for making anything hot...and we have no 
general manipulative technique for making 
things glow (p. 483).”’ In a world otherwise 
arranged, a world in which we had manipula- 
tive techniques for producing glowing and none 
for heating, we should have to say that the glow- 
ing was the cause of the heating. Moreover, in 
cases of causal relations where manipulation is 
beyond our powers, there is always a manipula- 
tive technique for events of the same sort as the 
cause. For example, we Rnow that the melting of 
a polar ice cap is the cause of a rise in the mean 
sea level and not vice versa because we can 
produce a similar effect in a bucket by melting 


`. ice into it Thus the manipulative technique 


account may avoid the charge of anthropo- 
centrism, a charge to which von Wright un- 
necessarily pleads guilty. 

Unfortunately the account leaves unexplained 
the notion of manipulative technique, and any 
analysis of this notion presupposes either the 
notion of cause or one of its cognates, like 
“produce,” “bring about,” “make.” Under what 
conditions does a particular series of events— 
actions, bodily movements—constitute a manipu- 
lative technique for bringing about some other 
event or state? Only if the connection between 
the former events—actions or bodily movements 
—and the state of affairs which follows them is 
determined to be non-accidental and asymmetri- 
cal, i.e. causal. But this determination requires 
prior agreement on the meaning of cause, and 
consequently fails the NCT condition. Further- 
more, given two events of a sort constantly con- 
joined and spatio-temporally contiguous whether 
simultaneous or not, how can we determine for 
which one we have a manipulative technique? 
That is, what justifies us in asserting that we have 
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a manipulative technique for heating and not 
for glowing? Having ruled out temporal asym- 
metry, we can hardly appeal to the fact that 
heating precedes the glowing to warrant the 
claim that the former has a manipulative tech- 
nique and is consequently the cause. To do so 
is tantamount to re-establishing the temporal 
priority criterion which this account is supposed 
to supercede. 

Finally, returning to cases beyond our powers 
of manipulation, if the manipulability criterion 
is to be applicable either to microphysics or 
physical cosmology we must be able to sort out 
all events into classes such that in each class 
some events are subject to manipulative tech- 
niques and are sufficiently similar to other mem- 
bers of the class not so subject that we can 
determine analogically which among two causal 
connected microphysical or cosmological events 
is the cause. But in virtue of what constitutive 
properties of events could we determine their 
respective classes? These properties cannot be 
straight-forwardly observable ones, for neither 
microphysical nor cosmological events have such 
properties. As I have argued elsewhere,‘ in every 
case what the relevant properties are will hinge 
either on what causal laws we accept or on what 
causal relations the events in question enter into. 
Here again the manipulability theory violates 
our NCT adequacy criterion. 


m 


The manipulability theory has its ancestors in 
the views of some of Hume’s contemporaries: 
indeed some trace its lineage back to the 
Aristotelian doctrine that cause is conceptually 
dependent on action. According to an equally 
antique account causation rests on the trans- 
ference of a quantity of something from the 
cause to the effect. A modern variant of this doc- 
trine purports to solve the asymmetry problem 
by suggesting that prior to the occurrence of the 
effect, the object involved in the cause possesses 
a quantity of something which is transferred on 
contact to the object involved in the effect. This 
view has been lately advanced by Aronson who 
provides it as an alternative to the manipula- 
bility account, which he charges with anthropo- 
morphism. His more specific purpose is to 
“justify the use of ‘cause’ in the theoretical 


«Causation and Recipes: The Mixture as Before?”, Philosophical Studies, vol. 19 (1973), pp- 378-385- 
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sciences by supplying ...non-anthropomorphic 
conditions for determining the direction of the 
cause-effect relation (p. 414).” 

Aronson adduces three conditions for “a causes 
b” of which the third is relevant to the present 
discussion. 


(3) Prior to the time of the occurrence of [the 
effect], the body that makes contact with the 
effect object possesses a quantity (e.g. velocity, 
momentum, kinetic energy, etc.) which is trans- 
ferred to the effect object (when contact is 
made) and manifested as [the effect]. 


Thus to determine which of two causally con- 
nected events is the cause we need only determine 
the direction of the transfer of some quantity 
(p. 422). 

This suggestion is disarmingly simple, but will 
it help us isolate causes from effects, in the hard 
cases where temporal asymmetry is missing, or 
even in the easy cases where it is present? Is it 
even true or illuminating to claim that every 
causal connection involves a transference? 

The first difficulty is with the notion of trans- 
ferring some quantity from the object mentioned 
in a description of the cause to an object men- 
tioned in the description of the effect. Does the 
determination of the direction of the transfer 
involve determining which object had the 
quantity first and which second? Yes seems an 
obvious answer. However, if so, then Aronson’s 
account is unapplicable to the hard cases of 
simultaneous causation which led us to suspect 
Hume’s account. This is plain since it rests in a 
fairly direct way to the temporal priority account 
of asymmetry which it was intended to supplant; 
it is equally clear that so understood. it violates 
the NCT criterion. 

Suppose, however, per impossibile, that 
quantities can be transferred instantaneously 
and continuously so that in a case of simul- 
taneous causation a quantity is transferred con- 
tinually during the whole temporal interval 
occupied by cause and effect. For example, sup- 
pose that the turning of a particular gear, call it 
a, during some interval causes the turning of gear 
b during that same interval (neither is connected 
to a motor during the interval). In this case we 
might want to say that the motion of gear a was 
the cause since it transferred kinetic energy to 
gear b. Naturally it could only do so during the 
whole interval if both gears were perfectly rigid 
and perfectly enmeshed so that the kinetic energy 
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could be instantaneously transferred from, say, 
the axle of a to the body of b. The fact that this 
is physically impossible is no objection since we 
may not want our account of causation limited 
to physical possibilities. However in order to 
unobjectionably denominate a’s motion the cause 
we must be able to determine that a is trans- 
ferring kinetic energy to b without presuming 
that a’s motion is the cause of b’s motion. But 
this we cannot do. 
Consider the two sentences: 


(i) At ¢ rigid gear a perfectly enmeshed with 
rigid gear b is in motion. 

(ii) At t rigid gear a is transferring kinetic 
energy to rigid gear b with which it is 
perfectly enmeshed. 


(i) describes the event which we wish to denomi- 
nate the cause: (ii), as it happens, describes the 
very same event: kinetic energy is a measure of 
the product of mass and velocity; if it is being 
transferred, it must be non-zero, and conse- 
quently the (angular) velocity of a must be non- 
zero as well, i.e., a must be in (rotary) motion. 
The inference from motion back to transferring 
kinetic energy is equally transparent. (i) and (ii) 
entail one another. If they describe events 
uniquely they must describe the same event. If, 
ex hypothesi (i) describes the cause of gear b’s 
motion, then so does (ii). On the other hand (ii) 
is supposed to describe the condition in virtue 
of which one of two simultaneous causally con- 
nected events is the cause of the other. It turns 
out to do so only in the trivial sense that it re- 
describes the cause. The occurrence of the trans- 
fer is tantamount to the occurrence of the cause, 
indeed both events are numerically identical. 
Accordingly, it is no easier to detect a transfer 
and its direction than it is to determine which 
of two simultaneous causally connected events is 
the cause and which is the effect. Announcing 
that there is a transfer comes down simply to 
announcing that there is a causal relationship. 
Learning which of the two objects transferred a 
quantity to the other seems to require that we 
already know which is the cause, thus violating 
the NCT condition. 

A heroic alternative is to suggest that if (ii) 
describes the event we wish to denominate cause, 
then there must be some other quantity trans- 
ferred from a to b. Unfortunately physical al- 
ternatives like inertia, force, etc., engender the 
same difficulties kinetic energy does: The re- 
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course to secret powers of the cause was justly 
criticized in the Treatise (p. 161, p. 633, and 
elsewhere) and need not detain us. The sug- 
gestion that we determine the direction of 
transference cannot help us in the cases of 
simultaneous causation. The difficulty with this 
account becomes even clearer in a case where 
causes and effect are temporally asymmetrical. 

Suppose our two perfectly rigid gears are 
separated, a is rotating and b is stationary. Now 
if a is moved towards b until they mesh, then at 
the time of meshing the angular velocity of a is 
instantaneously decreased, while b’s velocity is 
increased. Here we have two temporally asym- 
metrical causal relations: (1) gear a’s motion 
before meshing caused gear 6’s motion after 
meshing, and (2) gear b’s lack of motion before 
meshing with a caused a reduction in gear a's 
angular velocity after meshing. If, as in the 
previous case, we insist that the direction of 
transference is from gear a to gear b; then we are 
precluded from saying that gear b’s condition of 
motionlessness before meshing caused the subse- 
quent reduction in the Velocity of gear a. Unless, 
that is, we insist that gear b did transfer some- 
thing to gear a. But the only candidate for this 

-seems to be something like “negative” kinetic 
energy. If we are to allow this transference, then 
we must allow it in the simultaneous case as 
well, for the mechanics of the situation is the 
same. There, too, gear b transfers some quantity 
to gear a, and satisfies the transference condition 
for being the cause of gear a’s motion. The only 
way to avoid this difficulty is by prior exhaustive 
and exclusive partition of transferable quantities 
into two classes. The first composed of those 
whose direction of transference determines the 
direction of causation; the second composed of 
those of which this is not true. But the assign- 
ment of quantities to either list plainly hangs on 
a prior determination of causal directionality, 
and consequently violates the NCT adequacy 
condition. : 

The entire transference doctrine rests on a 
mistaken view of the relation between causal 
assertions and the attribution of transferable 
qualities. The attribution of such quantities is 
undertaken in the provision of a theory to 
systematize and quantify the interrelations be- 
tween propositions which are antecedently de- 
termined to describe causal relations. We do not 
attribute properties in virtue of which ‘one event 
can cause another before having determined that 
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the first event does cause the other. Having once 
decided what causal relations there are among 
phenomena, we begin to hypothesize about the 
properties which will explain these relations. 
The citation of transferable quantities enables us 
to bring apparently diverse causal relationships 
into the same class, and sometimes provides a 
unified quantitative explanation of these rela- 
tions, as well as predictions about future causal 
connections and as yet undiscovered ones. But 
they can hardly be cited in order to determine 
the direction of causality when this very direc- 
tionality is in question. 


IV 


Among the most influential of current writers 
on causality, J. L. Mackie has devoted consider- 
able attention to the problem of causal asym- 
metry, or as he prefers to call it, “causal priority.” 
Mackie argues convincingly that the otherwise 
useful notion of inus condition which he intro- 
duced in “Causes and Conditions” (in American 
Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 2 [1965], pp. 245- 
264) cannot provide the asymmetry which we 
seek: 

To say that A was...an inus condition of B is not 

to say that B was an inus condition for A. This 

asymmetry, however, cannot constitute causal 

priority...For if A is an inus condition of B, 

then, provided that there is some necessary and 

sufficient condition for A itself, B will also be an 
inus condition of A. Since [for instance] the short 
circuit was, given the circumstances, nonredundant 
and was sufficient for the fire, the fire, together 
with these circumstances, formed a sufficient con- 
dition for the short circuit, and of this sufficient 
condition the fire was a nonredundant part... 

Thus although the relation ‘is an inus condition 

of is not symmetrical, an effect usually is in fact 

an inus condition of its cause (p. 446). 

In effect we may conclude an event is always an 
inus condition of its cause. 

Mackie offers the following characterization of 
causal asymmetry (or as he calls it “causal 
priority,” p. 457): 

(I) If events x and y are causally connected 
in a direct line then x is causally prior to 
y if there is a time at which x is fixed 
while y is not fixed otherwise than by its 
causal connection with x. 


One central notion here is “fixity,” which is 
characterized thus (p. 459): 
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(ID An event z is fixed at time t, IFF, either 
z has occurred at or before t or a suf- 
ficient cause of z has occurred at or be- 
fore t. ’ 

If (I) is substituted into (I) the result is 
something like the following: 

(IID) If (x and y are causally connected in a 
direct line) then {if [(at t, (x or its suf- 
ficient cause has occurred) and (neither 
y nor a sufficient cause of y, other than x 
has occurred)] then [x is causally prior to 
y}}- 

I have rearranged a clause and added brackets to 
facilitate comprehension. The immediate diffi- 
culty with (II) is its blatant violation of the 
NCT condition: The word “cause” appears or is 
presupposed at several places in the analysans, 
which in any case provide at most a sufficient 
condition for causal priority. Perhaps (III) can 
be revised to avoid this difficulty. Suppose we 
substitute for “sufficient cause” the expression 
“condition (causally) sufficient in the circum- 
stances” or “sufficient condition” for short; 
notice “sufficient condition” is non-symmetrical 
and can be explained in terms of constant con- 
junction alone. If a is sufficient for b, then b can 
be sufficient for a as well. For “a is causally con- 
nected to b” we can substitute “a and b are 
spatio-temporally contiguous and of event-types 
which are constantly conjoined,” or for short “a 
is constantly and contiguously conjoined with b” 
(of course this and the previous abbreviation 
make sense only as abbreviations. Only generic 
events can be said to be constantly conjoined). 
This relation is plainly symmetrical. Thus we 
can produce a version of (III) which does not 
transparently violate the NCT condition: 


(IV) If (x and y are constantly and con- 
tiguously conjoined) then {if [at t, (x or 
its sufficient condition has occurred) and 
(neither y nor a sufficient condition of y 
other than x has occurred)] then [x is 
causally prior to y]}. 

The questions remain, Does (IV) convey the sense 
of (IID)? Does it provide even a sufficient con- 
dition for causal priority? Naturally if the 
answer to the latter question proves to be in the 
negative it is open to argue that (IV) does not 
convey the sense of (III). To such a claim I can 
only reply that there seems no other plausible 
way to render (III) as (part of) a non-circular, 
non-temporal, completing condition of cause. 
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Thesis (IV) requires one further clarification. 
Exactly what sense are we to make of the clause 
“neither y nor a sufficient condition of y other 
than x has occurred.” I suggest we take this phrase 
to mean: Either (y or its sufficient condition have 
not occurred) or (x’s occurrence or its sufficient 
condition’s occurrence is the sufficient condition 
of the occurrence of y or its sufficient condition). 
Although perhaps unduly complicated and in- 
elegant, this reformulation has the virtue of 
being explicit. 

Assuming that (IV) represents a reasonable re- 
vision of Mackie’s proposal which does not vio- 
late the NCT condition, can it handle the hard 
cases; can it distinguish the cause from the effect 
in a case of simultaneous causation? We nor- 
mally want to say that an iron bar's being at a 
certain temperature is the cause of the simul- 
taneous but distinct event of the bar's glowing 
with a characteristic color. Call the former event 
x and the latter y. Clearly x and y are constantly 
and contiguously conjoined, and x has occurred. 
Has y not occurred otherwise than through its 
constant and contiguous conjunction with x? 
That is, does x’s occurrence provide the sufficient 
condition of y’s occurrence? According to our 
definition of sufficient condition as “causally suf- 
ficient in the circumstances’ and the laws of 
physics, x’s occurrence does provide the sufficient 
condition for y. Thus (IV) empowers us to say 
that x is causally prior to y; the heating is the 
cause, the glowing the effect in this case. 

But will (IV) rule out y's being the cause and 
x’s being the effect? The answer to this question 
hangs on whether or not y's occurrence provides 
a sufficient condition for x’s occurrence. Is it true 
or false that the bar’s heating at t is not fixed 
otherwise than by its causal connection to the 
bar’s glowing? Well, we want to say that it is 
false. But we cannot. In this paradigm case of 
simultaneous causation the glowing is a sufficient 
condition for the heating, the heating could not 
have occurred otherwise than through its causal 
connection with the glowing; the glowing does 
provide a sufficient condition of the bar’s heating, 
just in virtue of the same physical laws which 
underwrite the sufficiency of heating for glowing. 

It may be suggested that the defect here lies 
with our definition of sufficient condition as 
“condition merely sufficient in the circum- 
stances.” Naturally, glowing is sufficient in this 
sense for eating. It is an inus condition of heat- 
ing, and this is all we mean by sufficient in the 
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circumstances. But the heating here is not merely 
sufficient in the circumstances, it is sufficient 
simpliciter, whereas, the glowing clearly is not. 
If this line of argument were sound, it would be 
a conclusive reply to my revision of (IV). How- 
ever the heating of the bar, on Mackie’s own 
account, is not a sufficient condition of its 
glowing, simpliciter. Moreover, if (IV) were 
strengthened so that the “sufficient cause” of 
Mackie’s original condition, (III), is taken to 
mean “sufficient causal condition simpliciter” 
then no events we could describe would satisfy 
either (II) or (IV), and Mackie’s account would 
be utterly inapplicable to the problem of causal 
asymmetry.’ 

Consider the general case of two causally con- 
nected events. Nothing could possibly count as 
the fixing of one event which could not count as 
the fixing of the other, unless we import tem- 
poral asymmetry as evidence. There is no ob- 
servable evidence that we could appeal to as 
“fixing” an event which could not count equally 
as fixing its constant concomitant no matter how 
much later this concofnitant occurs, unless we 
make its later occurrence evidence of its non- 
fixity. But this is simply to import the temporal 
asymmetry condition in the relatively direct way 
that we excluded at the outset. To take a clear 
case, suppose we say that Jones’ drunkenness at 
tı caused his auto accident at t How can we 
refute the patently absurd claim that his auto 
accident at t, caused the drunkenness at t,? Cer- 
tainly not by pointing out that the intake of 
some particular amount of alcohol at tọ fixed at 
to the drunkenness at £,, but did not fix at t the 
auto accident at t} This might be claimed on the 
grounds that it was sufficient for the drunkenness 
and not for the auto accident. But as I argued 
earlier either “sufficient” here means “sufficient 
in the (actual) circumstances” in which case the 
amount of alcohol intaken was sufficient for both 
the drunkenness and the accident so that both 
were fixed at to; or “sufficient” means something 
stronger in which case the intake of alcohol at tọ 
was sufficient for neither the event at t, nor the 
event at é,: it fixed neither of them. Since, ex 
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hypothesi, it fixed the drunkenness, it must also 
have fixed the accident. Accordingly, since the 
drunkenness was not fixed otherwise than by its 
causal connection to the alcohol intake, i.e., the 
sufficient condition and thereby the fixer of the 
auto accident, it must follow, on the strength of 
(IV), that the auto accident was causally prior 
to the drunkenness. But this is of course absurd. 

The absurdity cannot be refuted by arguing 
that the intake of alcohol fixed the drunkenness 
at tọ but did not fix the accident since it was not 
sufficient for it. For one thing, if there are 
reasons to say that the alcohol intake did not fix 
the accident before t,, because, it was not suf- 
ficient for the accident, then it must be allowed 
that it did not fix the drunkenness (at t;) at any 
time before t,, since it was not sufficient for the 
drunkenness before then either. But if the 
drunkenness was fixed only at tł, and ex 
hypothesi the drunkenness fixed at i, the auto 
accident at t, then both were fixed simul- 
taneously. The only way to block this inference 
is to deny that the drunkenness was sufficient 
for the accident, i.e., to deny that at ¢; it fixed 
the accident at f,. But this is tantamount to 
denying that it caused the accident, and is too 
high a price to pay for the denial that the acci- 
dent caused the drunkenness. But besides these 
difficulties this set of replies makes such trans- 
parent use of the temporal asymmetry between 
events, that it transparently violates the adequacy 
conditions set forth initially. Short of violating 
this condition, there is no way to show that if the 
drunkenness was causally prior to the accident, 
the accident was not equally prior in the same 
sense to the drunkenness. But if the suggested 
criterion of causal asymmetry fails as decisively 
by way of tests with clear cases as it does with the 
hard cases, there remains little to recommend it. 
(In fairness to Mackie it must be said that in 
advancing his account he imposed upon himself 
neither of the adequacy criteria I have set forth, 
and, supplemented by temporal considerations, 
it may still have a place in discussions of causal 
asymmetry. On the other hand the failure of a 
treatment of asymmetry to complete in a non- 


7 The question whether any event is causally sufficient for some other is complicated by questions surrounding the 
distinction between events and the terms we hit upon to describe them. I have argued elsewhere that though we can- 
not completely describe an event which is causally sufficient, the events we do (partially) describe are causally sufficient 
for their effects. However, it will also turn out that their effects, though also only partially described, are sometimes 
sufficient simpliciter for these causes. So that-we cannot base general claims of asymmetry on occasional asymmetries of 
causal conditionality. See my papers, ‘‘Mill and Some Contemporary Critics on Cause,” The Personalist, vol. 59 (1973), 
pp. 123-180, and “On Kim's Account of Events and Event-Identity,” The Journal of Philosophy, forthcoming. 
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circular way an analysis of cause in the spirit of 
Hume evacuates such a treatment of much of its 
interest.)* 


vV 


The accounts I have canvassed have decisively 
failed the adequacy criterion I have advanced. 
This naturally suggests a relaxation of the NCT 
criterion. But to relax it involves nothing less 
than seriously reconsidering Hume's original 
argument and suggestion as well as possible 
modifications of it. 

My advocacy of such a relaxation should be 
no surprise, for if time order is ruled out then, 
in general, there is no conceivable empirically 
available evidence to decide which of two 
causally connected events is the cause. That is, 
there can be no such relevant evidence so long 
as we embrace a regularity theory like Hume’s, 
which rests singular causal connections on the 
existence of general ones. It is easy to show that 
constant conjunction cannot provide any such 
general conditions of asymmetry. Suppose con- 
stant conjunction is simply a relation of inus 
conditionality between spatio-temporally con- 
tiguous events of two sorts. Since this relation is 
symmetrical and since spatio-temporal contiguity 
is symmetrical, then short of temporal position 
there is no property relevant to denominate 
some sort of event a cause in Hume’s sense which 
is not also a property of some other event con- 
stantly conjoined and spatiotemporally con- 
tiguous with it. Suppose on the other hand that 
constant conjunction is not generally symmetri- 
cal. Plainly we cannot suppose that it is always 
asymmetrical since this is patently false: Many 
events are invariably followed (in the circum- 
stances) by other events which themselves (in the 
circumstances) only follow events of the former 
kind. This leaves only nonsymmetry as generally 
true of the relation of constant conjunction. But 
to say that constant conjunction is nonsymmetri- 
cal is tantamount to admitting that it is in 
general no guide to the direction of causation. 
For if some sorts of effects are constantly con- 
joined with only one sort of causes, and other 
sorts are not, then there is no general asymmetry 
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to be found in this constant conjunction con- 
dition which is applicable to all cases of causal 
connection. Moreover this difference between 
constant conjunctions that are symmetrical and 
those that are not is, arguably, an artifact of 
language, and not an integral feature of causal 
relations. So long as we retain a Humean account 
of causation we must embrace the temporal asym- 
metry condition, or consign our belief that causa- 
tion is asymmetrical to the limbo of empirically 
and conceptually unwarranted dogmas. 

It may be suggested that my conclusion is 
absurd, if only because its consequences involve 
the suggestion that apparent cases of simul- 
taneous causation are either not really simul- 
taneous or alternatively they are not really cases 
of causal connection at all. I grant that my con- 
clusion does involve choosing at least one of these 
consequences. They are however very far from 
distressing, although one is slightly preferable to 
the other, as I shall show. 

If we accept the first suggestion, that there are 
no cases of causes and effects that are simul- 
taneous, we must suppdse that there are many 
more causal forks in nature than our prejudices 
had hitherto led us to suppose: an iron bar’s 
heating and its glowing will turn out to both be 
effects of some third event. The turning of two 
enmeshed gears will never be related as cause and 
effect, but will both be effects of some third 
event. This fact, if it is a fact, is surprising, but 
it is not a conceptually intolerable surprise, it is 
an empirical surprise. It is no more inconceivable 
and no more surprising than the discovery that 
the behavior of rigid rods and clocks depends on 
their velocity. Surprises are often unpleasant, but 
it is preferable to retain the Humean analysis at 
the cost of an empirically surprising but logically 
coherent result, than to reject the most success- 
ful account of causation currently available, not 
on conceptual, but on empirical grounds. 

Still, even more preferable would be an alter- 
native which was neither empirically surprising 
nor conceptually intolerable. The second sug- 
gestion provides such an alternative. Instead of 
denying that either of two apparently simul- 
taneous causally connected events was the cause, 


ê? It should also be noted that in Chapter Seven of his latest work, The Cement of the Universe-—A Study of 
Causation (Oxford, 1974), Mackie gives an account of causal asymmetry altogether different from the one examined 
here. The account there offered is, however, embedded in an impressively worked out non-Humean account of causa- 
tion. Thus it is more difficult to assess than accounts offered by way of supplementing or completing the regularity 
theory, involving, as it does, issues of much wider scope. In this work Mackie specifically directs his attention to some 
of the issues I have dealt with here. Cf. especially his discussion of the problem of sufficient cause. 
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we can insist that they are not in fact simul- 
taneous, and the event which began first is the 
cause. On this view, we are committed to the 
assertion that the heating of the iron bar did 
precede the glowing, that the motion of one gear 
did precede the other, even when the instru- 
ments at hand can detect no such lag. Is it an 
objection to this claim that it adds a condition 
to the analysis of “cause” whose satisfaction in 
some cases can never be conclusively established? 
Appearances to the contrary notwithstanding, 
such an assertion adds no burden of openness or 
unverifiability to the Humean concept of cause. 
For this burden is already there. Since on the 
regularity theory, the assertion of any singular 
causal relation rests on the truth of an assertion 
of universal constant conjunction, for which the 
evidence is always formally incomplete, the 
former assertion is already strictly unverifiable. 
If we insist that the assertion of a singular causal 
relation (sometimes) commits us to an unverifi- 
able temporal asymmetry, then this is a “draw- 
back” with which the Humean concept of cause 
is already encumbered. Moreover, it is an 
essential “drawback,” for the universally recog- 
nized contingency of causal relations requires 
them to be strictly unverifiable. We know that 
some of our assertions of causal connection turn 
out to be spurious, and we need to make room in 
our concept of cause for just this sort of possi- 
bility in a number of different ways. After all, 
how are we to distinguish causal forks from 
genuine cause and effect relations, when both are 
cases of types of events spatiotemporally con- 
tiguous and constantly conjoined? Moreover the 
claim that there is no temporal gap between any 
two particular events is always an empirical one 
and, like any negative existential proposition, it 
is never conclusively verifiable. In consequence, 
the assertion that in any particular case a cause 
and its effect are simultaneous is open to pre- 
cisely the same “drawback” that the regularity 
theory cum temporal priority faces. The change 
of unverifiability can be no objection against the 
assertion that there are no simultaneous causal 
relations. 

Can it be alleged that insisting on the tem- 
poral asymmetry of cause and effect in the face 
of apparent counterexamples is legislating em- 
pirical facts out of existence? Putting the prob- 
lem this way sounds question begging, for the 
very question at issue is whether the alleged 
counterexamples do express empirical facts. But 
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in any case do we not already have empirical 
evidence to show that, for example, there is a 
lag between the onset of the motion of one gear 
and the onset of the motion of the second? After 
all we know that no gear is perfectly rigid, and 
no two gears can be perfectly enmeshed. Are 
these not good empirical reasons to expect a lag 
in this case? Similarly, on the atomic level we 
know there are lags between the absorption of 
energy by an electron and its radiation which 
provide for a lag between the heating and the 
glowing of an iron bar. It is not by any means 
clear that our scientific theories commit us to the 
occurrence of any simultaneous events which are 
related as cause and effect, so the suggestion that 
insisting on temporal asymmetry is tantamount 
to a blind rejection of the empirical facts is, if not 
question begging, at least wanting in evidence. 
What scientific theories, and common sense 
for that matter, do commit us to is the occur- 
rence of perfectly contemporaneous states of 
which one is the cause and the other the effect. 
That is, given any two overlapping events of 
finitely short duration we can find or arbitrarily 
designate contemporaneous segments of them 
and insist, quite properly, that one is the cause 
and the other the effect. I suspect that it is this 
thought which lurks behind the objection I can- 
vassed. in the previous paragraph. And indeed, 
this difficulty has merit. It does call for modifica- 
tion or at least qualification on the temporal 
asymmetry condition. It is not hard to sketch out 
what such a qualification would look like. We 
shall have to say that if x causes y then x is 
temporally prior to y, or x and y are contem- 
poraneous, and x and y are segments of two 
events s and ż, such that s is temporally prior to 
t. The problem is to provide conditions for 
recognizing which events simultaneous causally 
connected states are segments of. But the answer 
to this problem, like so many others, rests on a 
prior identification of causal laws. If we know 
what sorts of events are temporally overlapping 
but non-contemporaneous, though constantly 
conjoined and spatially contiguous, then we can 
determine whether two simultaneous states are 
causally connected and which of them is the 
cause. In consequence if someone still wants to 
insist the iron bar’s heating and its glowing are 
contemporaneous, and the motion of gear a is 
simultaneous to the motion of gear b, though in 
each case the former event is the cause, we can 
allow it, provided they will admit that in both 
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cases we are dealing with states, segments of 
events which are temporally overlapping but not 
contemporaneous. This may seem reasonable in 
cases where the states are segments of on-going 
processes. What of the interrelation of states 
which are, so to speak, in equilibrium? For in- 
stance, consider a cannonball lying on a pillow 
during a time interval. Here, it may be urged we 
should say that the position of the cannonball 
during the interval is caused by the position of 
the pillow, yet there is no temporal interval and 
no events which could be reasonably cited for 
these states to be segments of. We have a number 
of alternatives by way of reply. We can argue 
that although there are causal relations here 
there is no causal asymmetry in this case at all, 
so that no temporal interval is required. There 
is no asymmetry, for the position of the ball is 
also a cause of the position of the pillow since 
it causes a deformity in the surface due to its 
weight. This course is not open to us, unless the 
claim made at the outset that all causal relation- 
ships involve asymmetry is withdrawn. Such an 
admission would require that the thesis I am 
defending be qualified; viz., temporal asymmetry 
is the criterion of causal asymmetry, but not a 
necessary condition of causality in general. Thus 
qualified the thesis is not devoid of interest, but 
is much reduced in force. Moreover I believe it 
is unnecessary, as I shall argue shortly. Another 
alternative is to deny that such equilibrium 
situations involve causality at all. (Nagel argues 
this way with respect to the ideal gas laws in 
Structure of Science (New York, 1961), p. 77.) But 
the only ground for this seems to be the absence 
of temporal asymmetry in these cases. And this 
gives the tactic a question-begging flavor. The 
most reasonable view here is to notice that the 
appearance of symmetry is actually due to the 
fact that these situations involve two distinct 
asymmetrical causal connections moving in dif- 
ferent directions, both of which involve states 
which seem clearly to be segments of non-con- 
temporaneous events. In the present case, one 
asymmetry involves the weight of the ball and 
the consequent deformation of the pillow where 
the ball's having weight is clearly temporally 
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prior to the event of the pillow’s deforming. The 
other asymmetry involves the pillow’s rigidity 
and position which is temporally prior to the 
change of velocity of the ball on contact with the 
pillow, where this change is not instantaneously 
transmitted from the bottom of the sphere to the 
top. So understood we have two causal asym- 
metries, both with matching non-simultaneous 
events of which the states involved are but 
segments. ; 

Thus, the second of the two alternatives which 
the re-imposition of a temporal asymmetry con- 
dition forces us to choose between is neither 
empirically surprising nor conceptually intoler- 
able. In consequence, the view that none of the 
causes we have thus far isolated is simultaneous 
with its effect is preferable to the supposition 
that we were mistaken in some of the events we 
have hitherto identified as causes when each was 
really but a tine in some causal fork. Although 
one view is preferable, both views are at least 
logically tenable. 


vi 


Immediately after the passage quoted at the 
beginning of this paper, Hume writes: 
Some pretend that ’tis not absolutely necessary a 
cause should precede its effect; but that any object 
or action, in the very first moment of its existence, 
may exert its productive quality, and give rise to 
another object or action, perfectly co-temporary 
with itself, But besides that experience in most 
instances seems to contradict this opinion we may 
establish the relation of priority by a kind of 
inference or reasoning (p. 76). 
The “reasoning” which follows this claim is one 
of those few passages of the Treatise which seem 
utterly unconvincing. In the present paper I have 
tried to provide Hume with a substitute argu- 
ment that will underwrite his own claims. I have 
done so by considering whether any of a number 
of plausible alternatives to his own criterion of 
causal asymmetry can be added to the regularity 
theory without rendering that theory circular. 
The results of this consideration turn out to be 
negative, and lead to a defense of the criterion 


Hume originally proposed.’ 
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VII. THE PERFECT ISLAND, THE DEVIL, AND 
EXISTENT UNICORNS 
PHILIP E. DEVINE 


A COMMON strategy of critics of the onto- 

logical argument! is to produce a parallel 
argument “proving” the existence of something 
which defenders of the argument can be counted 
on to agree does not exist, and to argue that 
since this argument is fallacious, the ontological 
argument must be fallacious as well. The kernel 
of this approach is a feeling that something 
cannot be shown to exist a priori, and this 
kernel will have to be discussed from many 
angles.. But in this article I shall be discussing 
this criticism as it expresses itself in detailed 
efforts to “prove” the existence of such things as 
a perfect island. What,I will do is indicate the 
ways in which God differs from islands, devils, 
and existent unicorns, so that an ontological 
proof of His existence may be possible while not 
of theirs. 

The earliest representative of this tradition is 
Gaunilo. He asks us to imagine a perfect island, 
called by him “Lost Island,” and then presents 
us with the following analogue to the argument 
of Proslogion, I: 


You can no longer doubt that a perfect island... 
truly exists somewhere in reality, since you have 
no doubt that it is in your understanding. And 
since it is more excellent to exist in reality and 
not in the mind alone, for this reason it must 
exist. Otherwise, any other land which exists in 
reality would be more excellent than this island. 
(Pro Insiptenie, 6)? 


Anselm’s reply to this argument is rather 
cryptic: 


I can confidently say that if anyone discovers for 
me something existing in reality or in thought 


alone, except “that-greater-than-which-cannot-be- 

thought,” to which he is able to apply the logic 

of my argument, I shall find that “Lost Island” 

for him and give it to him, not to be lost again. 

(Responsio, NI) 
Hick and McGill,’ speaking on behalf of Anselm, 
refer to the following passage in Monologion, 
XVIII, by way of clarification: “God alone exists 
simply, and perfectly, and absolutely; while all 
other things are almost nonexistent and hardly 
exist at all.” Thus they suggest that what is 
wrong with Gaunilo’s example is his application 
to Anselm’s reasoning to a false and defective 
kind of being. But this is no help. Islands ob- 
viously exist in some sense or other, as even the 
most platonic Platonist must admit, and it is not 
made clear in what way the special status of God 
can make the argument work for Him and not 
the Lost Island. It would seem that a being 
which has the kind of existence islands have is 
greater than one which exists merely in the 
mind. : 

Bonaventure’s answer—also cited by Hick and 
McGill—is somewhat more helpful: 


Against the objection to Anselm’s argument con- 
cerning the island greater than which none greater 
or better can be thought, we answer that the case 
is not the same. For when I say “a being greater 
than which none can be conceived,” there is no 
contradiction here between the subject and predi- 
cate, so that this being can be conceived in a 
rational way. But when I say “an island greater 
than which none can be thought,” there is a 
contradiction between the subject and the predi- 
cate. For “island” means a defective being, while 


1 For the purposes of the present discussion, I shall employ the following simplified version of the argument of 
Proslogion H: (1) God is that being greater than which none can be conceived. (a) If God did not exist, there could 
be conceived a being greater than He—i.e., a being just like Him in every other respect, only existing. (3) Therefore, 


God exists. 


3 The reference to Gaunilo, and all references to Anselm, are to Anselm's Opera Omnia, ed. by F. S. Schmitt 


(Edinburgh, 1945-51). I have used the existing translations eclectically. 
3 John Hick and Arthur C. McGill (eds.), The Many-Faced Argument (New York, 1967), pp. 23-24, N. 12. 
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the predicate designates the most perfect of all 
beings.‘ 


In other words, what Bonaventure is saying is 
that Gaunilo’s “greatest possible island” is an 
incoherent concept, since islands are by their 
very nature finite, limited beings. If this is so, 
Gaunilo’s argument never gets started. 


It could be objected that Bonaventure’s answer ` 


turns on an equivocation. For could it not be 
the case that there was an island which is per- 
fect, not indeed in the sense of a being greater 
than which none can be thought, but perfect in 
its iskandhood—having all the virtues an island 
can have in the way an island can have them? 
And would not this island be describable as the 
island than which none greater could be 
thought? Why then should we not conclude 
that this island exists, since one of the virtues of 
an island is existence? 

To answer this objection, it is necessary to 
show that the virtues of islands are self-limiting, 
so that a perfect island, even in the sense of one 
perfect in its islandhood, is impossible. An island 
—if it is to be an island (a being limited in space 
and time—a Platonic form of islandhood is not 
an island) at all, must be one subject to change, 
and since a “perfect” island would be one as 


good as it can be, this means a being subject to - 


decline and not to improvement. But to be sub- 
ject to decline and without hope of improve- 
ment is a grave defect. Whereas God is 
unchanging (except insofar as His relations to 
changing beings may require it) and hence His 
perfection is not subject to decay. 

Even if we judge the perfection of an island 
not by its state at any one time but by its whole 
career, a perfect island is impossible. For it is 
not possible to accommodate everything we might 
desire of an island—including adequate room— 
within the limited spatio-temporal scope being 
an island involves. If it is suggested that a per- 
fect island—somewhat like a magic penny— 
might have the property of producing whatever 
one wanted as soon as one wished for it, the 
reply is that in this case the goodness of the 
island will depend on the wisdom of the person 
on it. And since no human being will be per- 
fectly wise in his use of the powers of the island 
(the stories about magic pennies and the like 
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emphasize that this is so), the island will partake. 
of the imperfection of its inhabitants. 

There is, however, a way in which an island 
might be said to be perfect—perfect, that is to 
say, in its imperfection. For although it is an im- - 
perfection of the “Lost Island” that it is limited 
in space and time, it is not an imperfection of it 
as an island. An island’s spatial limitations are 
what make it an island—indeed it could well be 
a defect in an island that it was too big. (Com- 
pare the surfers’ “perfect wave,” which must be 
limited in time as well as in space.) Granted that 
a perfect island or a perfect wave is a kind of 
compromise, it seems that there is no reason why 
there should not be a perfect compromise. Con- 
sider, for instance, the idea of the best course of 
action open to me at any given time. 

In saying that a perfect island is impossible, I 
have used the word “perfect” in an absolute 
sense—that is, I have spoken of perfection as 
such rather than perfection of a given kind. The 
fact that any island whatever will have lacks or 
defects—even if without these lacks (or some 
others) it would cease to”be an island has been 
sufficient for me. There are those who find the 
notion of perfection in the absolute sense in- 
coherent. And since God is by hypothesis the 
only being perfect in the absolute sense, it is not 
possible to demonstrate the coherence of the 
concept by example without begging the 
question. 

There is, however, a comparable distinction 
between absolute and relative senses (or uses) of 
the word “good.” It is commonly held that 
“good,” like “big,” requires completion by a 
sortal concept—“horse,” or “soldier,” for in- 
stance. In this they differ from a concept like 
“red,” and the difference is shown by the fact 
that, whereas whatever is red and an apple is a 
red apple, whatever is good and a soldier is not 
necessarily a good soldier. (All soldiers are per- 
sons, but a good person who is a soldier is not 
necessarily a good one.) One cannot, it is urged, 
point at a thing which falls under more than one 
description and ask “is that good?” without 
answering the prior question “a good what?” 

The limitation of the concept of a sortal to 
concepts like “horse” and “soldier” to the ex- 
clusion of “being” appears to rest on the follow- 


t Bonaventure, De Mysterio Trinitatis, Q. 1, art. 1, sol. opp. 6, in P. A. Daniels, ‘‘Quellenbeitrage und Unter- 
suchungen zur Geschichte der Gottesbeweisen im Dreizehnten Jahrhundert,” Beiträge zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittalatters, vol. 8 (1909), p. 401. Tr. adapted from Hick and McGill (eds.), op. cit., p. 24, n. 12. 
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ing point. The recent writers who have developed 
the concept of a sortal have insisted that in order 
for an expression to qualify as a sortal it must 
supply a principle in accordance with which 
things falling under the expression can be 
counted.’ And we have no idea where to stop 
(or start) counting.’ 

But it is not the case that “good” always re- 
quires a sortal to complete its meaning. In “Be- 
` hold how good and pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell in unity,” a certain state of affairs—the 
dwelling-together-of:brethren-in-unity—is called 
“good,” and there is no specification of what 
sort of good thing it is. (If “state of affairs” can 
be used as a sortal, then so can “being”: their 
infirmities are the same.) And if “good” can be 
used absolutely, without a sortal, then so, it 
would seem, can “perfect.” 

The concept of a sortal is also used by 
Jonathan Barnes in articulating what he con- 
siders to be “the fundamental objection to most 
Western varieties of theism.” Barnes argues that 
The term ‘God’ is a ‘sqrtal’ term; it makes sense 
to talk of the same God or another God and to ask 
How many Gods (e.g., there were in the Roman 
pantheon). The term ‘God’ claims to provide a 
principle for individuating, re-identifying and 
counting the objects to which it applies.... 
Clearly, the definiens of any sortal term must 
itself contain sortal apparatus, or it would not be 
equivalent in the sense to the definiendum’ 


And there is no convincing sortal under which 
God can be placed. 

This argument is vulnerable at several points. 
In the first place, it is not clear that “God” is a 
sortal. No monotheist counts Gods. (The “gods” 
of the pagans wouldn’t count, properly speaking, 
as Gods.) Although occasionally the monotheist’s 
God is spoken of as one God among many, I 
suspect (although I cannot at this point formally 
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prove) that as the monotheist uses the expression 
“God,” “there is at most one God” is a necessary 
truth. (If Anselm’s definition is read as “that 
being greater than or equal to which nane can 
be conceived” this follows at once, but of course 
one has still to justify this definition.) 

Moreover, even if “God” is sortal, it is not 
necessarily the case that a definition of “God” 
must contain sortal apparatus. There must, it 
seems, be rock-bottom sortals which are defined 
in nonsortal terms, so that the sortal (if it is a 
sortal) “God” may be defined in terms of the 
“pseudosortal,” i.e., being. A possible formulation 
which does not beg the uniqueness question is: a 
God is a being which is a proper object of 
worship. 

A word is in order concerning what I have not 
done in the foregoing argument. I have not 
shown that the concept “perfect” (used abso- 
lutely) makes sense. To do that I would have to 
show that there are concepts which make for 
goodness in whatever has them, and that these 
could be had without inconsistency in an un- 
limited degree. This means (a) that there is no 
inconsistency in the idea of a being’s having any 
one of them in an unlimited degree, and |b) that 
there is no inconsistency in the idea of a being’s 
having them all together in an unlimited degree. 
Neither proposition has been established here. 
What I have shown is that the idea of a perfect 
being is not incoherent just because “perfect” 
lacks a sortal, and that there is a sense ir which 
even the best of all possible islands is im>erfect, 
and hence not within the scope of th2 onto- 
logical argument. 

A similar solution is available for a related 
problem, the ontological “proof” of the existence 
of the devil—that worse than nothing can be 
thought.’ This “proof” is just like our working 
version of the ontological argument, with 


5 “A sortal universal supplies a principle for counting individual particulars which it collects’ (P. F. Strawson, 
Individuals (London, 1961], p. 188). “We must learn how much counts as one apple, and how much as another” 
(W. V. O. Quine, Word and Object [Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1965], p. 91). 

* To be sure, it is sometimes impossible to count (at least in an unambiguous way) the things falling under a sortal. 
It may be impossible to tell where one wave ends and another begins, yet ‘‘wave’’ is clearly a sortal, since the ex- 
pression “ʻa big wave” makes perfect sense. Again: ‘‘crown”’ is clearly a sortal, but the Pope’s crown is a crown made 
of crowns, so that there is no unambiguous answer to the question: how many crowns? (Cf. David Wiggins, Identity 
and Spatio-Temporal Continuity [Oxford, 1967], pp. 39-40.) But crowns and even waves can sometimes be counted: 
beings never can. 

7 Jonathan Barnes, The Ontological Argument (London, 1972), p. 85. 

1 E.g., Exodus 15:11 (NEB): ‘Who is like thee, O LORD, among the gods?”’ 

8 Cf. A. A. Cock, ‘The Ontological Argument for the Existence of God,’’ Proceedings of the Aristoteliar Society, 
n.s., vol. XVIII (1917-18), pp. 363-384, and R. J. Richman, “The Ontological Proof of the Devil,’’ Phibsophical 
Studies (Minn.), vol. 4 (1958), pp. 63-64. Compare C. K. Grant, “The Ontological Disproof of the Devil,” Analysis, 


vol. 17 (1957), pp- 71~72. 
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“worse” substituted for “greater” wherever it 
appears, and likewise “devil” for “God,” so that 
the argument runs as follows: 


1. The devil is that being worse than which 
none can be conceived. 

2. If the devil did not exist, there could be 
conceived a being just like him, only exist- 
ing; i.e, a being worse than the devil— 
which is absurd. 

g. Therefore, the devil exists. 


The first thing to be said about this argument 
is that it does not prove the existence of a 
Christian (or other orthodox theistic) devil. For 
the orthodox devil is not a mere assemblage of 
evil qualities but a fallen angel, i.e., a funda- 
mentally good being perverted. He has power, 
courage, and intelligence—things which are not 
in orthodox valuation bad, but rather good 
things in his case corrupted. A merely evil being 
could not exist for a non-Manichean theist, for 
whom existence is something good in itself. And 
precisely for this reason—-that the concept from 
which it works is incoherent—the ontological 
argument for the existence of the devil (or rather 
of an anti-God) can be rejected without difficulty. 

In rejecting the identification of the devil with 
that being none worse than which can be con- 
ceived, we are not committed to the conclusion 
that there can be conceived a being worse than 
the devil. The theist holds that badness is self- 
limiting, so that unlimited badness is impossible. 
Nothing can be as bad as the devil is in the way 
the devil is bad, without being good in some 
respects, in that it has powers which are in 
themselves good. And something can be worse 
than the devil, in that it lacks the good qualities 
the devil has, but only at the “cost” of sacrificing 
some of the distinctive bad qualities of the devil. 
Mere inert matter is worse than the devil in that 
it lacks intelligence and the like, but it also lacks 
the devil’s power and will to do evil. 

The point is an important one, since it lays 
bare an assumption that the theist must make— 
‘namely, that good qualities are not self-limiting 
in the way bad ones are, so that it is possible to 


have all good- qualities in unstinted degree, 
without any collision occurring within or among 
them. If such collisions were present, given any 
conceivable being, a being greater than it in at 
least some respects could be conceived, and the 
Anselmian concept of God will fall to the 
ground. 

Against this assumption it may be said that 
“too much of a good thing” is a correct saying, 
and that moderation is a virtue which by its very 
nature cannot be had in unstinted degree. The 
answer to this seems to be either that the good 
things of which one can have too much are not 
unqualifiedly good, or that moderation is a 
counsel suitable to the finite capacities of finite 
beings, but without application to deity. For 
instance, it would not do for a finite person to 
be too sensitive to the sufferings of others since 
this would destroy him and make him useless 
either to them or to himself. But God can be as 
sympathetic as one wishes, since His resiliency is 
unlimited (Hartshorne). 

A more difficult series of objections involves 
concepts constructed with existence or necessary 
existence as an explicit defining term. Given the 
logically possible statement “cows are car- 
nivorous,” we can construct the concept “‘car- 
nivorous cow,” so that “carnivorous cows are 
carnivorous” is analytic. But while it is possible 
that unicorns should exist, there is obviously 
something wrong with the notion of an existent 
unicorn, af which it is analytically true that it 
exists.” Normally, the only thing that could be 
meant by “an existent unicorn exists,” is that an 
existent unicorn is one that exists, in contrast 
with a legendary one that does not. If what the 
conclusion of the ontological argument amounts 
to is that an existent God exists in this sense, 
then the argument is trivial indeed. 

We can say similar things about a construction 
of Paul Henle's: 


a certain being who has necessary existence but 
who is in other respects less remarkable. He has a 
certain amount of knowledge, though nothing 
extraordinary, and certain power, although he is 
unable to cause motion.” 


10 This is the case even though it does not follow from the premise that existent unicorns exist that unicorns exist. 
For what is true of existent unicorns need not be true of unicorns in general, any more than what is true of car- 
nivorous cows is true of cows in general. Cf. C. L. Hardin, ‘An Empirical Refutation of the Ontological Argument,” 
Analysis, vol. 22 (1961), pp. 10-12, and Lawrence Resnick, ‘‘A Logical Refutation of Mr. Hardin's Argument,” ibid., 


PP. 90-91. 


H Paul Henle, “Uses of the Ontological Argument,” in Alvin Plantinga (ed.), The Ontological Argument (Garden 


City, New York, 1965), p. 173. 
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What is objectionable about this construction 
(and the other, similar constructions made by 
Henle) is not that they constitute a plurality of 
necessary beings. Aquinas held that stars and 
angels were in some sense necessary in their 
existence (although not necessary in the sense 
relevant to the ontological argument), and it is 
quite plausible to hold that the natural numbers 
constitute an infinity of such beings. It is rather 
that he seems to have provided a way of point- 
lessly peopling the universe with any number 
and sort of beings, or rather of necessary beings. 

But it might seem that Henle draws the sting 
of his construction when he says that such beings 
“could easily be disposed of by any Neoplatonist. 
If necessary existence is independent existence, it 
can be possessed only by what is completely per- 
fect, and this at once is the omniscient and 
omnipotent.” Such a being would be capable 


of destroying and thus proving contingent any - 


other purportedly necessary being. But this sort 
of solution seems dreadfully ad hoc, and besides 
is unsuccessful. Omnipotence is seldom thought 
of as the ability to do the logically impossible, 
and to destroy a genuinely necessary being is im- 
possible. (Of course, even if we took the view 
that God can do even the impossible, it would 
do no good, for then God’s omnipotence would 
not count against the veritable necessity of 
Henle’s construction.) 

We can only conclude that such definings’ into 
existence (and necessary existence) are illegiti- 
mate. This means that an argument such as that 
presented by Jerome Schaffer™ must be rejected, 
for it sets up existence as a defining quality of 
God, alongside almightiness and immortality. In 
the same manner, we must reject any ontological 
argument whose premise contains existence as 
one defining predicate among others, even if the 
list of predicates be infinitely long. 

Schopenhauer describes the procedure of such 
arguments as follows: 


On some occasion or other someone excogitates a 
conception, composed out of all sorts of predicates, 
among which however he takes care to include the 
predicate actuality or existence, either openly 
stated, or wrapped up for decency’s sake in some 
other predicate, such as perfection, immensity, or 


B Fbid., p. 174. 
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something of the kind.... The predicate reality or 
existence is now extracted from this arbitrary 
thought conception, and an object corresponding 
to it is presumed to have real existence inde- 
pendently of the conception.¥# 


This is, I think, a fair description of Schaffer’s 
argument, but it does not apply to all onto- 
logical arguments, or does so only by virtue of an 
equivocation concealed in the metaphorical ex- 
pression “wrapped up.” It is natural to say that 
a predicate A is wrapped up in a predicate B if 
B=ACD, where the equals sign stands either for 
stipulative definition or something very close to . 
it. In other words, A is wrapped up in B if “B” 
can be read as an abbreviation for being (among 
other things) A. 

But to say that existence is comprised in the 
nature of God is not necessarily to say that God’s 
nature can be resolved into ommiscience and 
omnipotence and perfect goodness and... exis- 
tence. It is necessarily true that whatever is red 
is colored—it belongs to the nature of red things 
to be colored—but to be red is not to be colored 
and also to possess one or more additional, inde- 
pendent differentiations. We cannot read ‘“What- 
ever is red is colored” as “Whatever is colored 
and ...is colored,” for we have no concept to fill 
the gap—no way of saying something just like 
“X is red,” only reserving our opinion as to 
whether or not it is colored. 

Such a concept might be constructed in the 
following manner: X is conditionally red just in 
case if it is colored at all, it is red. Then some- 
thing will be red just in case it is both colored 
and conditionally red. Nor is the concept of con- 
ditional redness necessarily a useless one. A 
liquid (or better still, a gas) which at some 
temperature is colorless, at others red, could be 
usefully spoken of as conditionally red. 

But it would be eccentric to claim that by 
constructing such a concept one had shown that 
“red” is anything like an abbreviation for “con- 
ditionally red and colored.” It is obvious that 
the concept “conditionally red” is dependent -for 
its meaning on “red.” And hence to use this con- 
cept in order to show that “colored” is “wrapped 
up” in “red” in the sense mentioned is not 
plausible. 


8 “Let the expression ‘God’ mean ‘an almighty being who exists and is eternal.’ Therefore, ‘God is an almighty 
being who exists and is eternal’ is true by definition, and that entails ‘God exists’.” Jerome Shaffer, “Existence, 
Predication and the Ontological Argument,” in Hick and McGill (eds.), op. cit., p. 227. 


16 Platinga (ed.), op. cit., pp. 66-67. 
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In the same way, if the ontological argument 
is valid, being perfect logically implies existence, 
but this does not mean that existence is one 
among many perfections, or that it is “wrapped 
up” in the concept of perfection. There need be 
no independently specifiable concept “condi- 
tionally perfect” such that it is just like that of 
God, except that what is conditionally perfect 
need not exist." This existence may follow from 


North Adams State College 
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perfection without being “wrapped up” in it in 
an objectionable manner. 

On the other hand, one may mean by 
“wrapped up” merely that the one concept 
logically follows from the other. If this is so, 
Schopenhauer’s refutation is unconvincing in the 
extreme. Anselm does not “excogitate” the con- 
cept of God: he discovers it as the key concept 
of a system of belief and practice in which he 
himself participates. 


Received May 15, 1974 


8 No such concept is required by our working version or the ontologital argument since, among other reasons, it is 
a reductio whose supposition is the nonexistence of God. The ‘‘nonexistent God’’ which it (for the sake of argument) 
supposes turns out to be an absurdity if the argument is valid. 
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I. ACTIONS AND EVENTS: THE PROBLEM OF 
INDIVIDUATION 


“MONROE C. 


3 


WELL-KNOWN historical action can be 
characterized as 


(1) President Abraham Lincoln’s signing the 
Final Emancipation Proclamation during 
an interval of time around noon on Janu- 
uary 1, 1863, in his office at the White 
House. 


About what occurred on this occasion, a number 
of true statements can be made, describing what 
was done by Lincoln as, for example: i 


(2) Lincoln’s moving his fingers in certain 
ways. 

(3) Lincoln’s moving his pen in certain ways. 

(4) Lincoln’s signing his name. 

(5) Lincoln’s signing his name rapidly. 

(6) Lincoln’s signing the Final Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

(7) Lincoln’s freeing the slaves in Confederate 
territory. 

(8) Lincoln’s alarming slaveholders in North- 
ern. territory. 


How many actions have we here? One? Seven? 
Or some number in between? That is the ques- 
tion before us. 

Why ask this question? One might just be 
interested in knowing the answer, if there is one. 
At the very least (perhaps at most) we may dis- 
cover how various possible answers connect with 
—require or preclude—certain philosophical 
principles. And there might be useful implica- 
tions for other fields of thought. For example, 
in the philosophy of history, where it has been 
argued that the objectivity of historical know- 
ledge is impugned by the impossibility of giving 
decisive answers to such questions about his- 
torical actions! Or in the empirical study of 


1 Joseph Margolis, “Objectivity and History,” 
2C. F. Harmann, 


BEARDSLEY 


international affairs, where events of certain 
kinds are counted and their varying frequency 
charted.? Or in the law: I am thinking of a recent . 
newspaper report about a woman found guilty 
of shooting her boyfriend outside a Wildwood 
(N.J.) bar. She drew ten years for manslaughter, 
and seven years for each of the other two charges 
on which she was also convicted: 


` (9) possession of a deadly weapon. 
(10) possession of a deadly weapon with intent 
to injure. 


If (g) and (10) are not two distinct actions after 
all, then how could each be a distinct crime, 
deserving its own punishment? 

Irving Thalberg has assigned the names “uni- 
fiers” and “multipliers,” respectively, to those.. 
philosophers who have argued for the identity - 
of actions belonging to such series as the Lin- 
coln-series (2)-(8), and to those philosophers who 
would hold that such a series includes more than 
one action or event—even as many as seven, 
according to “radical multipliers,”3 Though 
many valuable points have been made in this 
controversy, no final contract has been signed 
by the contending parties; so I offer some further 
considerations in support of a form of “liberal 
multiplicationism”. 


I 


I shall set aside—perhaps with undue haste— 
two principles for adjudicating the unifier- 
multiplier dispute. On the first principle, (2) 
and (3) would be different actions, but the same 
event. This appeal to Geach’s relative identity 
is tempting in some ways, but it is closed off by 
arguments such as those given by Jack Nelson 


The Personalist, vol. 52 (1971), pp. 680-691. 
“What is a foreign policy event” in W. F. Hanrieder (ed.), Comparative Foreign Policy (New 


York, 1971), pp. 295-321; and Edward E. Azar, Ten Issues in Events Research (Studies of Conflict and Peace Report 
No. 11), Dept. of Political Science, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, February 1973. 
3 Irving Thalberg, ‘‘Singling Out Actions,‘ Their Properties and Components,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 


(1971), pp. 781—787. 
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and John Perry in recent essays.4 It would be 
like saying that 


(11) The local Justice of the Peace and the 
local tax collector are the same person 


but that 


(12) The local Justice of the Peace and the 
local tax collector are not the same offi- 
cial. 

To affirm the conjunction of (11) and (12) seems 
to make ordinary sense, though it has an air of 
zeugma because of the underlying ambiguity. If an 
official is a person who occupies one or more 
official positions, then there can be no more local 
officials than there are local persons, and (12) is 
false. But if we are counting positions them- 
selves, then of course there may be many more 
of them than there are ms to fill them (in 
the notorious case of Pooh-Bah, Lord High Every- 
thing Else, the disparity was considerable). Then 
if the terms “Justice of the Peace” and “tax 
collector” are taken to refer to official positions, 
(12) is true, but (11) is false, since neither posi- 
tion is a person. There is no way of making both 
(11) and (12) true. 

It might seem that if we could find a neutral 
sort of entity as a referent for both “the local 
Justice of the Peace” and “the local tax collec- 
tor,” we could then refer unequivocally to an x 
and a y that are both (1) identical with respect 
to being official persons and (2) non-identical 
with respect to being official positions. But this 
is what Nelson has shown to be impossible. For 
if x and y are to be identical official persons and 
distinct official positions, at least one of them 
must be both a person and a position—which is 
impossible.5 So: either actions are events or they 
are not. If they are events, then the identity- 
conditions for events are identity-conditions for 
actions; if they are not, then (2) and (3) cannot 
be the same event, since they are not events 
at all. 


The second principle is even more drastic: it 
is that the discrimination of events and actions 
—or their “elision” into one—is a matter of con- 
venience: what for one purpose or context is a 
single event or action may for another be two or 
more. But this is to play faster and looser with 
the concept of identity than I can bring myself 
to do; the stability of identity is much to be 
desired. Certainly events and actions can be 
grouped or decomposed in various ways, for 
various purposes, and several treated as one, but 
the part does not become identical with the 
whole. 

The characterization of an (individual) event 
has three elements. Of a certain historical event, 


(13) King Charles I’s being beheaded (ie., 
becoming headless) at 2:04 p.m. on Janu- 
ary 30, 1649, in London, England, 


we may say that it has (1) a subject, $ (Charles I), 


(2) an event-property or event-classification, P 
(being beheaded), and (3) a spatio-temporal loca- 
tion, L (the dates and positions that mark the 
boundaries of its extensfon in time and space). 
Questions may be raised about each element of 
this characterization-scheme. 

First, must every event have a subject, some- 
thing that is happened to? I would say so. I 
doubt that there are subjectless events, like 
Whiteheadian actual occasions and Bergsonian 
durations. Without argument, I presuppose here 
that events have subjects. 

Second, what restrictions shall we place on 
event-properties? Certainly they include changes, 
and to specify a change we must say what is the 
respect in which the change occurs, and its ter- 
mini—and, perhaps, its direction (where the 
specification of termini does not suffice to show 
it).6 Shall we also include unchanges, or cases of 
maintenance-of-state? For example: 


(14) King Charles I’s having a head for 
forty-eight years. 


4 Jack Nelson, ‘‘Relative Identity,” Nous, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 241-260, and “On the Alleged Incompleteness of Certain 
Identity Claims,” Canadian Journal of Philosophy, vol. 3 (1973), pp. 105-113; and John Perry, “The Same F,” The 
Philosophical Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 181-200. 

5I say ‘‘at least one of them” for the following reason: “x is the same F as y” entails that x is F and y is F; 
“x is not the same G as y” entails that y is a G. as Nelson notes, and at least strongly suggests that x is a G, though 
perhaps one could say ‘‘x is not the same G as y" if ‘G’ stands in for ‘teapot’ and x is actually a cow. This sugges- 
tion has to be an entailment, however, if we wish to preserve the symmetry of relative non-identity, so that ‘‘x is not 
the same G as y” entails **y is not the same G as x.” 

6I am thinking of Phineas Fogg’s watch’s being carried from London to London between October 2 and December 
21, 1873: we have not characterized this event uniquely unless we add that it travelled eastward. Note that taking 
eighty days is a temporal event-property, but taking those particular eighty days is a temporal location. 
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I think there is a usefully tight concept of event 
for which (14) would not qualify, but there seems 
no point in insisting on it in the present inquiry. 
So I shall count zero-changes (i.e. states of affairs) 
as events of a degenerate sort, when their tem- 
poral spans are specified. And an activity (e.g., 
running) can be regarded as a kind of (dynamic) 
state (cf. Newton’s first law: “a state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line”). : 

T shall consider all events to have spatial loca- 
tions, however vaguely marked. The location of 
Charles I’s execution was the scaffold in front of 
the Whitehall Banqueting Hall. When a bill is 
passed in the Senate, its being passed occurs on 
the Senate floor or in the Senate chamber; when 
a bill passes from the condition of being a legis- 
lative proposal to the condtion of being law, this 
event occurs in the area containing both the 
Capitol and the President’s office. John Dewey 
remarks’ that when X in New York sends poi- 
soned candy to Y in California, and thereby 
succeeds in killing him, “the locus of the act 
now extends all the way from New York to Cali- 
fornia,” and if the action in question is poison- 
ing Y, I believe he is right. 

We come now to the question what identity- 
conditions to adopt for events. And one of my 


main themes is that this is a question of some. 


moment. I will begin by exhibiting my own 
proposal. Assuming that we are -speaking 
throughout of individual events (rather than 
event-types)—-which could be insured by filling 
out the specifications of subject and location— 
I find it natural to say that 


(15) the wood’s burning 
and 


(16) the wood’s burning yellowly (i.e, with a 
yellow flame) 


are the same event, described somewhat more 
fully in the second phrase. It seems to me equally 
` natural to say that (15) is the same event as 


(17) the wood’s burning for ten minutes 


7 Experience and Nature (1925) (New York, +1958), p. 198. 
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(18) the wood’s burning slowly and yellowly 
for ten minutes. 


Under what conditions is e (S;’s undergoing P, 
at L,) the same event as f (S,’s undergoing P, at 
L)? One clearcut answer has been given by Jaeg- 
won Kim.® In my notation, it is that 


(19) e (Su Py, Li)=f (Sz Pa L,) if and only if 
§,=S, P, =P, and L= L; 


On this proposal, (15}-(18) are all distinct events, 
even when they happen to the same wood at the 
same time, for the event-properties are all differ- 
ent. One argument, of a Humean sort, against 
the Kim criterion is that distinct events can in 
principle be parted: one can occur without the 
other. But the wood’s burning and its yellowli- 
ness cannot be split. A second argument is that 
in ordinary speech we make a useful distinction 
between two prodding questions we may ask of 
someone who reports an event, e.g., that there 
was a fire: (1) “Tell us more about the fire,” and 
(2) “Tell us what else happened.” In answer to 
the second question he may say that two fire- 
engines came, that six babies were rescued, that 
the stamp collection was destroyed, etc. In answer 
to the first question he may say that the fire was 
in the attic, blazed fiercely, and lasted for 20 
minutes. If these statements actually report fur- 
ther events, then our question (1) has not really 
been answered, for they do not tell us about the 
event which we inquired about. Indeed, if we 
adopt the Kim criterion, we can never ask for 
further properties of an event once described, 
however briefly. 

If the wood burned yellowly, then (necessarily) 
it burned; if it burned slowly and yellowly for ten 
minutes, then it burned for ten minutes. Anthony 
Kenny was first to note the significance of such 
entailments® (he was writing about actions), and 
his insight was picked up and developed by 
Davidson. Their work suggests a weakened 
form of the Kim criterion, according to which 
(14}-(18) would be identical events—burning 
yellowly and burning slowly (though distinct 


8 Jaegwon Kim, “On the Psycho-Physical Identity Theory,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. g (1966), pp. 
227-295; “Events and their Descriptions: Some Considerations,” in Nicholas Rescher et al, eds., Essays in Honor 
of Carl G. Hempel (Dordrecht, 1969). Substantially the same proposal has been made by R. M. Martin, ‘‘Events and 
Event-Descriptions,” in Joseph Margolis, ed., Fact and Existence (Oxford, 1969). I thank Kim for his valuable com- 


ments on an earlier draft of this essay. 


Y 
9 Anthony Kenny, Action, Emotion and Will (London, 1963), ch. 7. , a 
10 Especially in “The Logical Form of Actién Sentences,” in Nicholas Rescher (ed.), The Logic of Decision and 


Action (Pittsburgh, 1967). 
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event-properties) would be co-eventual proper- 
ties of the same subject. I propose to distinguish 
two kinds of event-property. Each individual 
event belongs to a generic type, or possesses an 
independent event-property, designated by its 
main verb. It will also have dependent event- 
properties designated by modifications of its 
main verb. These “predicate modifiers” t take 
two main atical forms. Some are adverbs 
(“yellowly,” “slowly”), though not all adverbial 
modifiers designate dependent properties (“ap- 
parently,” “hardly,” “nearly”). Some are preposi- 
tional phrases (“for ten minutes,” “during the 
intermission,” “after the ball”), Event-property 
modifiers give a more detailed specification of 
the event’s manner, quality, spatio-temporal ex- 
tent, intensity, pace, circumstances, etc. 

Let us use the term “basic event-property” for 
one whose description has no modifiers (“burn- 
ing”). Let us use the term “extended event- 
property” for one that consists of a basic event- 
property together with one or more dependent 
properties. And let us use the term “modification 
set” for a set of event-properties that share the 
same basic event-property, whether or not they 
differ in their dependent properties. Then my 
“revised Kim criterion” for event-identity will 
be: 


(20) e (Sp Py, Li) is the same event as f (S2, Po 
La) if and only if $;=S, Ly=L, and P, 
and P, belong to the same modification 
set. 


On this proposal, (15}(18) are all the same 
event. ' 

As Jaegwon Kim has pointed out to me, the 
verbal expressions can give no certain indication 
of the distinction of basic from dependent event- 
properties. If (his example) “burning” means the 
same as “‘oxydizing rapidly,” then burning is not 
a basic property. Still, I see no reason to doubt 
that there are basic event-properties, and of 
course any modification-set that shares the pro- 
perty burning will share any property into which 
burning is analyzable, so we need not be sure 
we have isolated the basic property of an event 
in order to differentiate it from other events. (Of 
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course the problems of individuating properties 
themselves, and of individuating subject of 
events, still remain.) 

We can now introduce actions in the following 
way. Among the dependent properties of an 
event may be its being made to happen. by some- 
one. Let 


(21) The pump’s being (i.e., becoming) primed 
be a particular event. Then 


(22) The pump’s being primed by (i.e, be- 
coming primed through the agency of) 
Molloy 


is the same event. But (22) is the same as 
(23) Molloy’s priming the pump, 


which describes an action by Molloy. So actions 
are a proper subclass of events—those events 
whose descriptions include an agentive modifica- 
tion, that is, a phrase specifying an agent.2 I do 
not offer here any further analysis of agency, 
though I suppose that my way of relating actions 
to events imposes some constraints on what is an 
acceptable analysis of agency. 

Doubts will inevitably arise about this pro- 
posal to regard an action as identical to the event 
which consists in the undergoing of which it is 
the doing. The remainder of this essay is a fur- 
ther defense of the proposal. Two objections 
that come to mind should, however, be answered 
at this point. 

Consider a thesis quoted by Arthur Danto 
from D. G. Brown: that “It is intelligible and 
informative to say that a person’s hand moved 
because he moved it.” Assuming that nothing 
can be a cause of itself, it would (on my view) be 
false to say that Brown’s moving his hand caused 
his hand’s moving, since his hand’s moving is the 
same event as his hand’s being moved by Brown. 
But the intelligibility and informativeness of the 
statement in question can be preserved without 
interpreting it as stating a causal relation be- ` 
tween the hand’s moving and its being moved. 
When we are told that the hand moved, we can 
ask for further information about that event, 
including its agentive property, if any: it would 


11 Cf. Romaine Clark, ‘“‘Concerning the Logic of Predicate Modifiers,’’ Nous, vol. 4 (1970), pp. 313-336. 
12 This way of connecting actions with events was suggested to me by some helpful comments Ronald Hathaway 
made on an earlier version of this essay. I also thank Lars Aagaard-Mogensen for his many helpful comments. 


13D. G. Brown, Action (Toronto, 1968), 


p. 134; Arthur Danto, Analytical Philosophy of Action (Cambridge, 1973), 


p. 36. A. I. Melden is right in saying ‘‘it is the very same thing that is the rising of my arm that is also describable 
as my raising my arm’”’; see Free Action (London & New York, 1961), p. 85. 
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have been a different event if the hand was 
pushed rather than being moved by its owner. 

A more threatening objection can be based on 
an example introduced (in a different connec- 
tion) by von Wright: that of a man who is struck 
simultaneously by two equally fatal bullets fired 
by different persons. 


But by whom was he killed? ... The right thing 

to say is, in my opinion, that he was killed by each 

one of the two murderers, i.e., that his death was 
the result of an act of the one murderer and of an 
act of the other murderer. Both did it, not 

‘jointly,’ but ‘individually.’ 4 
To follow von Wright's suggestion would indeed 
be inconsistent with my proposal; for we have 

(24) Godot’s being killed 

(25) Godot’s being killed by Vladimir = Vladi- 

mir’s killing Godot 

(26) Godot's being killed by Estragon = Estra- 

gon’s killing Godot. 

Evidently (24) is one event, but (25) and (26) are 
not one action; therefare it cannot be both that 
(24) = (25) and that (24) = (26). Nor can we escape 
the difficulty by saying that Godot was killed 
twice, once by Vladimir and once by Estragon: 
for then he died twice, and you can only die 
once. 

Von Wright's analysis reflects his concern to 
distinguish this case from joint, or collective, 
actions, where we should say that the pair, or 
group, performed the action: as when in Caesar’s 
assassination, none of the individual wounds 
would have been fatal, but together they did 
him in. But von Wright’s example, I think, 
shows the real difference between the two cases: 
Vladimir and Estragon performed a joint action, 
just as did Brutus and Cassius (and their co- 
conspirators); the difference is that in one case 
there was redundancy, or wasted effort. (Possibly 
Vladimir and Estragon were also ignorant of 
each others’ actions.) There was but one action, 
as there was but one event, but it was the action 
of a group (the pair), rather than an individual. 
This can be seen if we change the example: 
Estragon shoots Godot simultaneously with two 
guns, both bullets striking the heart: here it is 
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clear that there were two shootings, but one 
killing (even though there was overkill): and 
this one killing, Estragon’s killing, is the same 
as Godot’s dying. 

. In treating Lincoln’s moving his pen as identi- 
cal to the pen’s moving, I am rejecting a more 
complex and possibly more interesting relation- 
ship between actions and events, according to 
which events are not identical to actions, but are 
ingredient in them in some way. Some philoso- 
phers speak of the action, say, of moving a pen 
as that of “making-happen” the pen’s motion, 
and this could mean that actions are not events, 
but something with a more complex structure. 
Danto’s notation “mDa,” for “m makes happen 
the event a by doing a,” is evidently not in- 
tended to have this implication, for he says that 
the event a in this context is “properly redescrib- 
able as an action.” 15 Von Wright says “It would 
not be right, I think, to call acts a kind or species 
of events,”16 but neither in his work nor any- 
where else can I find a sustained argument to the 
effect that actions are not events. The conse- 
quences ofsuch a view might be somewhat 
awkward. For it is odd to say that (1) is not a 
historical event. And if the bringing about of an 
event is never itself an event, it can never be 
causally explained, even when it is unintentional. 


I 


We may now turn to specific issues over action 
—and event—identity. And to sort them out, it 
is well to keep in mind the general thesis of 
Alvin Goldman’s excellently conducted defense 
of a “radical multiplier” view. His doctrine of 
“act-generation” requires the diversity of many 
events that other philosophers have identified. 
He distinguishes four types of action-generation. 
When X’s flipping the switch causes the light 
to go on, then X’s flipping the switch causally 
generates X's turning on the light. In my termi- 
nology (which is not exactly Goldman’s), 


(27) Action a causally generates action b iff 
a=e and b=f and e causes f. 


When Sebastian’s killing Rinaldo falls under a 
convention, or rule, or social practice (e.g. that 


14 Georg Henrik von Wright, Norm and Action (London & New York, 1963), p. 45- 


15 Danto, op. cit., p. 7; cf. 59, 208. 


16 Op. cit, pp. 35-36. Von Wright speaks of events as ‘‘corresponding to” the actions which ‘‘effect”’ them. 
17 See A Theory of Human Action (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1970). I thank Goldman for his valuable comments on 


an earlier version of this essay. 
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killing is a crime), we have conventional genera- 
tion: Sebastian’s killing Rinaldo conventionally 
generates his committing a crime. When it is the 
presence of certain conditions or the previous 
occurrence of certain actions that gives an action 
a certain character, we have what Goldman calls 
“simple generation,” but I believe is better called 
“circumstantial generation”-—thus given that X 
has just asserted that p, his now asserting that 
not-p circumstantially generates his contradict- 
ing himself, (And given that Lincoln had signed 
the Preliminary Emancipation Proclamation on 
Sept. 22, 1862, his signing on Jan. 1, 1863, cir- 
cumstantially generated his fulfilling an earlier 
commitment.) When the generated action is 
obtained by adding qualifications, in such a way 
that the new description entails the previous 
one, we have “augmentation generation”; thus 
X’s running generates his running fast, his jog- 
ging generates his jogging in the park. X’s 
jogging and X’s jogging in the park are distinct 
actions for Goldman, but related in that the first 
generates the second. Goldman confesses that he 
is a little uneasy about the fourth type,!* and I 
think he is right to be uneasy; but one of our 
questions as we go along is whether conventional 
generation and circumstantial (or simple) gener- 
ation can, in the last analysis, fare any better. 
The revised Kim identity-conditions I have 


proposed evidently draw a line between causal - 


_ generation and the other three types. Thus 
(28) Rinaldo’s killing Sebastian 
and 


(29) Rinaldo’s killing Sebastian in violation 
‘of the law 


(i.e, Rinaldo’s committing a crime) are the same 
event, and, therefore, the same action. Moreover, 


(30) Schopenhauer’s asserting that not-p 


and 


(31) Schopenhauer’s asserting that not-p, just 
after asserting that p 


are the same action, Finally, 


(32) John’s jogging 
and 


(33) John’s jogging in the park 


18 Alvin Goldman, op. cit., p. 28. 
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are the same action. But 

(34) Donald’s flipping the switch 
and 

(35) Donald’s turning on the light 


are not the same action; for though (35) can be 
obtained from (34) by adding a phrase like “thus 
causing the light to go on,” this phrase is not 
an adverbial modifier, in the sense I have speci- 
fied. 

The problem now is to see whether the revised 
Kim criterion or the original Kim criterion 
(which Goldman relies upon for his radical 
multiplicationism) holds up better under exami- 
nation. I follow the usual procedure of substi- 
tuting different descriptions of allegedly identi- 
cal events in various sorts of verbal context. 
Goldman has been most ingenious in devising 


‘such test-contexts, and others have contributed 


examples. In this section I shall consider spatial 
and temporal contexts, in the next section ex- 
planatory and causal. contexts, and in the last 
section some other contexts. 

Now, such context argiiments are directly rele- 
vant, of course, and where our linguistic intui- 
tions are clear and convergent they may approach | 
decisiveness. But of course not any kind of con- 
text will serve: it must be extensional. The 
problems of distinguishing generally between 
extensional and nonextensional contexts cannot 
be taken up here—and this omission creates a 
gap in my argument, as will be observed. But 
there is very substantial agreement on two sorts 
of context, spatial and temporal: if there is a 
spatial or temporal context in which two event- 
descriptions cannot be interchanged, saving 
truth, then the two descriptions cannot refer to 
the same event; or, to put the point in object- 
language, if e and f occupy different stretches of 
space or time, then ¢ + f. 

Anscombe is the only one I know of who has 
questioned the extensionality of temporal con- 
texts. But her demonstration depends on a rather 
slippery (Princess Ida sort of) example which in 
fact demonstrates the opposite. She says. 


(36) John met Joan after they were married 
may be true, but 


(37) The Emperor’s baby son met his wife 
after they were married 
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“provokes the question, ‘Not while he was a 
baby, surely’?”!9 But I think the trouble with 
obtaining (37) from (36) by substitution of 
identities can be brought out by stating (37) 
more explicitly as a temporal relation between 
events: 


(38) The Emperor’s baby son’s meeting Joan 
occurred later than the Emperor’s baby 
son's marrying Joan. 


In fact, even if there was such an event as “the 
Emperor’s baby son’s marrying Joan” (which I 
take it is what gives rise to this puzzle), there 
was no such event as “the Emperor’s baby son’s 
meeting Joan,” since the husband she met later 
was no longer a baby (though he may have been 
the Emperor’s youngest son). 

Certainly the spatial-context argument can be 
used effectively to show the distinctiveness of 
events. If (taking Dewey's example) 


(39) Henrietta’s mailing the poisoned choco- 
lates 


occurred in New York City, but 
(40) Henrietta’s California 
lover 


poisoning her 


took place across the country, as the poisoned 
chocolates wended their way through the toils 
of the U.S. Postal Service, then (39) and (40) are 
not the same action. This is a case of causal 
generation. The difficulties of locating certain 
events may make this argument hard to apply 
decisively. 

Consider Jaegwon Kim’s recent example: 

(41) Socrates’ dying 

(42) Xantippe’s being widowed.” 
He argues that “the death of Socrates occurred 
in the prison, whereas it isn’t at all plausible to 
locate Xantippe’s becoming a widow there. The 


latter event, if it had a location at all, took place 
where Xantippe was when Socrates died.” 
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I incline to regard the prison location as plaus- 
ible. It’s true that the question “Where was 
Xantippe widowed?” sounds somewhat odder 
than the question “Where did Socrates die?” But 
other questions at first a little puzzling seem 
quite sensible on reflection—-Where did the 
Watergate cover-up begin? (i.e, were the first 
steps taken in the Oval Office?) Where was the 
cease-fire violated? Where was the Senator 
libelled—the actress insulted—the company de- 
frauded? I think we must distinguish the ques- 
tion “Where was Xantippe widowed?” from the 
question “Where was Xantippe when she was 
widowed?’’2! If Socrates had been slain while 
soldiering in a foreign land, that land is where 
the widowing would have occurred, though the 
widow-to-be remained at home. 

So the spatial-context argument will not, after 
all, demonstrate that (41) and (42) are distinct 
events. Nor will it distinguish cases of running 
and running fast, or burning and burning 
yellowly. 

The temporal-context argument has been de- 
veloped by Judith Jarvis Thomson and. Lawrence 
Davis, and endorsed by Goldman.” Compare 


(43) Lucrezia’s poisoning Rinaldo 
(44) Lucrezia’s killing Rinaldo. 


One plain reason for denying that (43) and (44) 
are identical is that, although they began at the 
same time, they did not end at the same time. 
For (43)—which began with Lucrezia’s dropping 
the poison in Rinaldo’s soup—lasted only for 
the ten minutes or so it took Rinaldo to eat the 
soup; but (44) lasted for twenty-four hours, since 
Rinaldo did not die until the following day. (I 
note that the United States Supreme Court 
recently agreed to review a lower court’s decision 
that a person who steals credit cards and uses 
them is not guilty of mail fraud because his 
crime stops before bills based on his charges are 
mailed.) 

Davidson, defending identity in such cases, has 
suggested a kind of analysis that would make 


19 “Causality and Extensionality,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969), p. 154. 


20 Jaegwon Kim, ‘‘Noncausal Connections,” Nous, vol. 8 (1974), pp. 41-52. Cf. his ‘Causation, Nomic Subsump- 
tion, and the Concept of Event,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 70 (1973), pp. 217-236. , . 

21 Kim had previously argued that an event occurs where its subject is located: “On the Psycho-Physical Identity 
Theory,” p. 234; cf. P. F. Strawson, Individuals (London, 1959), p- 57. But suppose the Phillies beat the Reds in 
Cincinnati, thus moving the Dodgers from first to second place, even though the Dodgers are rained out that day in 
Los Angeles. Where are the Dodgers demoted, if not in Cincinnati? 

2 See J. J. Thomson, “The Time of a Killing,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 68 (1971), pp- 115-132; Lawrence 
Davis, ‘‘Individuation of Actions,” ibid., vol. 67 (1970), pp. 520-530. 
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(43) and (44) cotemporal: let (44) be understood 
as 


(45) Lucrezia’s performing an action that re- 
sults in Rinaldo’s death. 


This is strongly counter-intuitive. Certainly 
Rinaldo died a day after he was poisoned, but 
it is strange to say he died a day after he was 
killed. It seems better to include the time of his 
dying in the time of his killing, so that if he took 
a day to die, then it took a day to kill him. 

The difficulty of appeasing all our linguistic 
intuitions at once is, however, shown by another 
possible contingency. Suppose Lucrezia put the 
poison in the soup at noon on Tuesday, that 
Rinaldo finished ingesting it at 12:10, and that 
Lucrezia died at 1:00 p.m. Her action of killing 
Rinaldo still had twenty-three hours to go. Did 
she then continue to perform her action for some 
hours after she had died? Perhaps ways can be 
found: of taking the edge off the oddness of act- 
ing after death, just as Davidson has tried to do 
with dying after being killed. Of course, activi- 
ties cease with death, but not necessarily actions: 
for the event identical to the action has to run 
its course, and some events, once started, carry 
through of their own impulse, so that initiating 
the event is all that is required to act. If Rinaldo 
had begun to experience the effect of the poison 
at 10:00 p.m., and Lucrezia had died at mid- 
night, we would say that Rinaldo continued to 
be acted upon after her death, just as he was 
acted upon before her death, and it would be 
arbitrary to say that her action stopped in the 
middle of his suffering. 

Itis plain that the temporal-context argument 
will distinguish actions related by causal genera- 
tion, since the turning on of the light, for ex- 
ample, will always take a little more time 
(however little more) than the flipping of 
the switch. But it will not distinguish actions 
said to be related by the other three types of 
generation: it takes no longer to commit the 
murder than to commit the homicide, or to 
contradict oneself than to assert not-p, or to jog 
in the park than to jog. 
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According to the unifiers, Lincoln’s signing 
the Proclamation and Lincoln’s alarming the 
Northern slaveholders are the same action “under 
different descriptions.” According to Goldman, 
these are distinct actions, related by causal gener- 
ation. When action a causally generates action b, 
there is an event e closely related to a and an- 
other event f closely related to b such that e 
causes f. Now, if we identify each action with 
this event closely related to it (Lincoln’s signing 
the Proclamation=the Proclamation’s being 
signed; Lincoln’s alarming the Northern slave- 
holders=the Northern slaveholders’ becoming 
alarmed), we can construct a conclusive argu- 
ment against the unifiers’ analysis of examples like 
this one. 


Let a=e and b=f. 

Let e cause f. 

Then e Æ f (since nothing can cause itself). 
Therefore, a Æ b. 


But elements of this argpment can also be used 
against part of Goldman’s view, if we accept his 
own assumption that substitution of identities is 
permissible in causal contexts. 


Let a=e and b=f. 
Let e cause f. 
Then a causes b. 


This conclusion is most unwelcome, since Gold- 
man seems to be right in holding, for example, 
that Lincoln’s signing of the Proclamation did 
not cause his alarming the Northern slavehold- 
ers, though the Proclamation’s being signed did 
cause the slaveholders to be alarmed. There 
seem to be only two ways of avoiding the con- 
clusion. We can abandon my attempt to identify 
particular actions with particular events. Or we 
can give up the extensionality of causal contexts 
(i.e contexts of the form “e caused f”). 

This second recourse may appear radical. The 
extensionality of causal contexts is often taken 
to be axiomatic. It is, for example, embodied in 
Davidson’s proposed criterion of event-identity: 


23 For example, in “The Individuation of Events,” p. 229 and note 16, in which he cites Harry Levin as saying in 
his book on Hamlet that Hamlet, in killing the King, avenges his own death, among others. On the other side: when 
the hundredth anniversary of Houdini’s birth came and went on March 24, 1974, without any lawyer’s coming forth 
with a hidden box that would reveal all of Houdini’s secrets (as legend firmly promised), Houdini’s biographer, Mil- 
bourne Christopher, said, “A hundred years after his birth, the great magician is still delighting and deceiving the 
public” (New York Times, April 21, 1974). It is interesting that the absurdity of Leporelio’s question, “‘Chi è morto, 
voi, o il vecchio?” remains on Davidson’s analysis, though not the (pertaps lesser) absurdity of “Who's been killed, 


you or the old man?” 
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that ¢ is the same event as f if and only if they 
have the same causes and effects.* His formal 
statement of this criterion avoids outright circu- 
larity, but there seems to be a kind of implicit 
pragmatic circularity (or circularity of applica- 
tion) in it—apart from the threat of an infinite 
regress in application. Thus suppose we are to 
decide whether ¢ and f are the same event, and 
we know that e caused g and f caused h. We must 
first decide whether their effects are the same, 
that is, whether g=h. But to decide this, we must 
first decide whether the causes of g and h are 
the same, namely whether e=f. To give an ex- 
ample, suppose the alarm clock’s ringing woke 
Susan up one morning; but suppose it was the 
loudness of that ringing that brought her sud- 
denly wide awake. We want to know whether 


(46) the alarm’s ringing=the alarm’s ringing 
loudly 


so we have to decide first whether 


(47) Susan’s awakening =Susan’s wide awaken- 
ing 


—and vice versa. 
To give up the extensionality of causal con- 
texts is not, of course, to say that no substitu- 
tions are possible in causal contexts; it is only to 
say that co-eventual event-descriptions cannot 
be universally substituted for each other, saving 
truth, in causal contexts. After all, every non- 
extensional context allows some substitutions. In 
(48) Necessarily (3 x 3=9) 
we can substitute “5 +4” for “3 x3,” though not 
“the number of planets.” So it may be (to use 
an example of Anscombe’s, also discussed by 
Margolis) that 
If it is true that the President of France’s making 
a speech caused a world crisis, then it is true that 
De Gaulle’s making a speech caused a world crisis, 
and it is true that the longest-nésed Frenchman’s 
making a speech caused a world crisis. 
More generally, when an event-description con- 
tains a singular referring term as a proper part 
of itself—e.g., the term refers to the subject of 
the event or the agent of an action—it may be 
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replaced by an event-description that differs only 
in containing a co-referential referring term in 
the same position. This rule applies as well to 
Davidson’s example: 


If Smith’s death was caused by the fall from the 
ladder and Smith was the first man to land on the 
moon, then the fall from the ladder was the cause 
of the death of the first man to land on the moon.26 


Perhaps other forms of substitution are allow- 
able; it does not follow that all forms are allow- 
able. 

Intuitions seem to differ about the mutual 
replaceability of co-referring singular descrip- 
tions embedded in event-descriptions. Da 
Føllesdal has denied the substitutibility of “the 
man who was born in p at ¢” for the (assumed) 
co-referring expression “the man who drank from 
that well” in 


It is causally necessary that the man who drank 
from that well got poisoned.?7 


But if we restate Fgllesdal’s example as a more 
explicit causal context, 


The man who drank from that well’s drinking 
from that well (necessarily) caused the man who 
drank from that well’s being poisoned, 


it is far from obvious that this would be falsified 
by substituting “the man who was born in p at 
t” for both, or for either but not both, occur- 
rences of “the man who drank from that well.” 
Chisholm in his comment on Føllesdal, takes 
this position. He adds an example, later cited 
by Myles Brand in his review of Goldman’s 
book, to show that some further restrictions on 
substitutibility in causal contexts may be re- 
quired: 


President Kennedy’s assassination caused Lyndon 
Johnson’s being the President in December 196378 


becomes false if we substitute “Lyndon John- 
son” for “the President in December 1963.” 

The question whether causal contexts are 
extensional becomes crucial in considering some 
of Goldman's examples. One of his pairs consists 
of (15) and (16) above: 


24 Donald Davidson, “The Individuation of Events,” in Rescher et al, op. cit. - 
25 Joseph Margolis, Knowledge and Existence (New York, 1973), p. 165; cf. Anscombe, ‘‘Causality and Extension- 


ality,” p. 155. 


26 Donald Davidson, “Causal Relations,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), p. 694- 

27 Dagfinn Føllesdal, “Quantification into Causal Contexts,” in Robert S. Cohen and Marx W. Wartofsky (eds.), 
Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Science, Vol. H, (New York, 1965), p. 264. 

28 Cohen and Wartofsky, ibid., p. 277; cf. Brand’s review, The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 69 (1972), Pp. 249-257. 
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Suppose that a certain piece of wood contains some 
sodium salts, so that it burns yellow when ignited. 
The wood’s burning yellow is partially an effect 
of the presence of sodium salts, but the wood’s 
burning simpliciter is not an effect of the presence 
of the sodium salts—at least not an effect in the 
same way. Thus there is a problem for the con- 
tention that the wood’s burning (simpliciter) is the 
same event as the wood’s burning yellow.” 


There is a problem indeed: the solution is to 
give up the extensionality of causal contexts; 
then even if we cannot substitute “the wood’s 
burning” for “the wood’s burning-yellow’” in the 
sentence 


(49) The presence of sodium salts caused the 
wood’s burning yellow, 


they can nevertheless refér to the same event. 
One of Kim’s recent arguments® proceeds as 
follows: Socrates’ dying (he says) is not identical 
with Xantippe’s being widowed, but it is not a 
cause of it, either, since the connection does not 
involve a lawlike generalization. Socrates’ dying 
was caused by Socrates’ drinking hemlock, but 
Xantippe’s being widowed was not caused by 
Socrates’ drinking hemlock. So Xantippe’s being 
widowed actualy bad no cause, though it was 
determined by Socrates’ dying. Kim’s argument 
for a broad concept of determinism, not requir- 
ing every event to have a cause, is most interest- 
ing—but unsettling. The logical alternatives 
seem to be these four: (1) Xantippe’s being 
widowed had Socrates’ dying as its cause (Kim 
shows that this is unacceptable). (2) Xantippe’s 
being widowed had no cause at all (Kim’s con- 
clusion). (3) Xantippe’s being widowed is identi- 
cal with Socrates’ dying and had the same cause 
as it--namely Socrates’- drinking hemlock. (4) 
Xantippe’s being widowed is identical with 
Socrates’ dying, but did not have the same cause. 
We must accept (3), if we accept the extension- 
ality of causal contexts, with the consequence 
that whatever caused Socrates’ dying caused any 
` event identical with it. If we reject (3), we are 
left with (4), and we are obliged to say how the 


29 Goldman, op. cit., p. 30. 


30 Jaegwon Kim, ‘‘Noncausal Connections,” op. cit., p. 49. 
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cause of Socrates’ dying (namely his hemlock- 
drinking) can differ from the cause of Xantippe’s 
being widowed, even though they are the same 
event. But this is not hard to do, I think... 


(50) Socrates’ drinking the hemlock caused 
Socrates’ dying. 

(51) Socrates’ drinking the hemlock while im- 
prisoned caused Socrates’ dying in prison. 

(52) Socrates’ drinking the hemlock while 
monogamously married to Xantippe 
caused Xantippe’s becoming widowed. 


To reject the extensionality of causal contexts. 
thus fits in neatly with the modification-set cri- 
terion of event-identity. Are there independent 
reasons to justify it? I suggest two lines of 
thought. First, involved in a causal connection 
between two particular events, e and f is always 
a generalization connecting members of some 
class containing e with members of some class 
containing f. Thus e causes f qua member of 
class K, and f is caused by e qua member of class 
Kı. The statement “e caused f” might not be 
true, then, if e and f were described as members 
of quite different classes whose members are not 
generally related. Even if the assassination of the 
Archduke Ferdinand was the event that triggered 
World War I, what the event can be truly said 
to cause or to be caused by depends on whether 
it is considered as an assassination or as a shoot- 
ing. In this way causal contexts are sensitive to 
the choice of event-description, and are not ex- 
tensional.3! But second, to specify the cause of an 
event is to give a causal explanation of it, and 
if explanation contexts are nonextensional, as 
many would hold, then I don’t see how causal 
contexts could fail to be nonextensional as well. 
They stand or fall together. 

This is denied by Margolis, who gives an inter- 
esting argument against Davidson by showing 
the incompatibility of the following triad of 
propositions: 


(1) Reason-giving (for actions) is a species of cause- 
specification 


31 Cf. Danto, op. cit., p. 97. Alexander Rosenberg’s interesting essay “On Kim's Account of Events and Event- 
identity,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp- 27-336, appeared too late for me to take account of its 
ify the Kim 


arguments. The direction in which he proposes to modify 


criterion of event-identity appears similar to 


mine. But I do not see how it can be reconciled with his extensional view of causal contexts—how (to take his ex- 
ample) (a) Oedipus’s marrying Jocasta and (b) Oedipus’s incestuously marrying Jocasta could have the same cause, 
when a (contingently) necessary condition of (b), but not of a, is that Jocasta had given birth to Oedipus. 
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(2) Reason-giving contexts are not extensional 
(3) Causal contexts are extensional.22 


Margolis argues that (2) and (3) are true, and 
therefore (1) is false. I would argue that (1) and 
(2) are true, and therefore (3) is false, In any case 
(2) seems unassailable, though Margolis’s support 
for it relies on the false assumption that, in 
Davidson’s well-known example, X’s flipping 
the switch can be regarded as the same event as 
X’s alerting the prowler. 

Explanation-contexts in general, including 
reason-giving, seem clearly to be nonextensional.33 
When we speak, derivatively and elliptically, of 
one event as explaining another (e explains f), 
we rely on the more basic explanatory connec- 
tion between sentences describing the occurrence 
of e and of f. Since explanation is basically a 
formal relation between sentences, explanations 
are closely tied to the way they describe and 
classify the events involved. An explanation 
always tells us why an event of a certain kind 
occurred. Thus we must reject also, I am afraid, 
Goldman’s use of the explanation-context argu- 
ment to establish the -diversity of events and 
actions. Take one of his examples: 


(53) John’s singing 
(54) John’s singing loudly 


(55) John’s singing off-key. 
Compare: 


(56) John’s being angry explains his singing 
loudly. 

(57) John’s having a-sore throat explains his 
singing off-key. 


(These two statements could also be put in 
causal terms, of course.) As Goldman says, neither 
(53) nor (55) can be substituted for (54) in (56), 
saving truth; neither (53) nor (54) can be substi- 
tuted for (55) in (57), saving truth. But it does 
not follow that (53) and (54) and (55) are distinct 
actions, since contexts (56) and (57) are non- 
extensional. 

To sum up the results of this section, they 
amount to agreement with Davidson’s conclusion 


32 Margolis, Knowledge and Existence, op. cit., p. 164. 
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in his interesting series of exchanges with Roder- 
ick Chisholm.¥ Chisholm works with entities he 
calls “states of affairs”, which may or may not 
occur; as J understand his terminology, a state 
of affairs that occurs can be called an event. He 
compares 


(58) Richard Nixon’s being in Washington 
(i.e., there being one and only one person 
who is identical with Nixon and occupies 
the White House as President in 1970) 


with 
(59) Lyndon Johnson’s successor’s being in 
Washington (ie. there being one and 
only one person who succeeded Johnson 


and occupies the White House as Presi- 
dent in 1970). 


And he argues that these are distinct events 
because it is true that 


(60) If Hubert Humphrey had won in 1968, 
(58) would not have occurred; 


but it is not true that 


(61) If Hubert Humphrey had won in 1968, 
(59) would not have occurred.?5 


This example might be faulted for a basic ambi- 
guity: if in fact Nixon is Johnson’s successor, we 
could argue that both (60) and (61) are strictly 
true—even though, of course, it is not true that 
if Humphrey had won Johnson would not have 
had a successor. Waiving this possible difficulty, 
we seem to have a demonstration of the distinct- 
ness of (58) and (59)—if counterfactual contexts 
might be presumed to be extensional. But since 
such contexts rest on causation and explanation, 
they are not extensional. 

In a later essay, Chisholm attempted to shore 
up his argument by adducing a number of other 
differences between (60) and (61) which he abbre- 
viates as ‘N’ and ‘J’ respectively: 

For example: “Only a Republican victory could 

have resulted in N”; “A Democratic victory under 


33 But Kim says it is an ‘‘unexceptionable principle that if event ¢ is identical with ¢ any explanations for e are 
explanations for ¢’” (“Events and their Descriptions,” p. 201). i Oe 

34 See R. M. Chisholm, “Events and Propositions,” Nous, vol. 4 (1970), pp- 15-34, ‘‘States of Affairs Again, Nous, 
vol. 5 (1971), pp- 179-189; “Problems of Identity,” in Milton K. Munitz, ed., Identity and Individuation (New York, 


1971); Donald Davidson, “Events as Particulars,” Nous, vol. 4 (1970), 25-32; 


“Eternal vs. Ephemeral Events,” Nous, 


vol. 5 (1971), pp- 335-349; “The Individuation of Events,” in Rescher et al, op. cit.; ‘On Events and Event-Descrip- 


tions,” in Joseph Margolis, ed., Fact and Extstence, op. cit. 


35 Chisholm, ‘‘Events and Propositions,” op. cit., p. 21. 
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ordinary conditions would have been causally suf- 


ficient for J but not for N”; “The facts that are 
sufficient to explain the occurrence of J are insuf- 
ficient to explain the occurrence of N”; “N unlike 
J does not entail that there is anyone who suc- 
ceeded Johnson”; “In relation to what was known 
in 1965, the occurrence of N was considerably less 
probable than the occurrence of J’; and so on.36 


To which Davidson replied: 


However all his examples of contexts in which 

. such phrases cannot be substituted’ salva veritate 
are non-truth-functional, and so cannot resolve 
the point at issue.37 


Apart from the entailment context (and if we 
are going to allow alternative true descriptions 
of events at all, entailment contexts must be 
regarded as nonextensional), all of these contexts 
are either causal or explanatory or analyzable in 
terms of causation or explanation. They will 
therefore not establish distinctness of events— 
only of event-properties. 


IV 


In this final section we must take a look at 
a more miscellaneous group of arguments. 

I begin with one that may not be thought to 
deserve notice, in view of the work that has been 
done by various philosophers, notably Anscombe. 
Suppose one were to argue that when, on a given 
occasion, Jascha played the violin badly, 


(62) Jascha’s playing the violin was intentional 
(63) Jascha’s playing the violin badly was un- 
intentional; 


therefore Jascha’s playing the violin is not the 
same action as his playing the violin badly. But 
surely intention contexts are nonextensional, so 
the argument will not work. And the same must 
be said about moral contexts. It does not follow 
that if one has the right to do a but not the right 
to do b (or if it is wrong for one to do a but not 
to do b), a and b are distinct actions. 

Goldman has made use of the moral-context 


36 Chisholm, 


“States of Affairs Again,” op. cit., 
37 Davidson, 


p. 186. 
"External vs. Ephemeral Events,” 
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argument, with interesting examples. He argues 
that 


(64) my giving Smith a two-dollar bill 
and 
(65) my repaying Smith two dollars 


are not the same action, given that Smith is an 
avid collector of two-dollar bills, since (64), but 


not (65) is supererogatory. Again, he argues that 
(66) my slapping Smith on the back 
might be morally permissible, while 
(67) my slapping Smith hard on the back 
might be morally objectionable. 


It does seem to me, first, by way of general 
comment, that if any sorts of context are non- 
extensional, moral contexts must be. Moral 
judgments are judgments of actions qua actions 
of this or that kind. It might be more reprehen- 
sible for the Chief of Police to conceal a crime 
than for the President of, the Lions Club to do so, 
even if the Chief of Police happens to be Presi- 
dent of the Lions Club—although these would. 
be the same action, even by Goldman’s criterion. 
(So definite descriptions that are substitutable 
in causal contexts may not be substitutable in 
moral contexts.) 

Second: the moral-context argument certainly 
goes to show the importance of distinguishing 
between the two act-properties, but if we are 
thinking of an individual action, in the case of 
the pair (66)/(67), the moral difference disap- 
pears. If I slapped Smith with excessive brio, 
then my slapping of Smith (on that occasion) 
was just as morally objectionable as my slapping 
of Smith hard. It would be a mistake, I think, 
to say that (66) was O.K., but (67) ought not to 
have been done. What could be said, no doubt, 
is that slapping Smith hard was morally objec- 
ticnable, but that slapping him gently would 
not have been. If slapping hard is wrong, then 
we cannot say whether (66) was wrong or not 
wrong, tout court, because that depends on 


op. cit., p. 342. Davidson uses the term ‘‘non-truth-functional,”’ in 


stead of ‘‘nonextensional,’’ here, I believe, because he accepts the widely-relied-upon argument of Quine’s, taser 
on Frege, purporting to show that a sententional context which is extensional (allowing substitution of co-referential 
terms) and also allows substitution of logically equivalent sentences must be truth-functional. (This point was called 
to my attention by Jack Nelson.) For an example of Davidson’s use of the argument, see ‘‘Causal Relations,” op. 


cit., pp. 694-695. 


38 Human Action, op. cit., p. 4; Goldman acknowledges assistance jer from Michael Stocker. 
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whether the slapping was hard or gentle. But 
(on Goldman’s view) if we asked whether this 
particular slapping was hard or gentle, the reply, 
if true, would not be an answer, since it would 
describe another action, not the one we inquired 
about. There would then be no way of determin- 
ing whether the slapping was wrong or not 
wrong, and so no way of applying the moral 
argument to discriminate the slapping from the 
hard slapping. Thus if Goldman’s view were 
right, he could not defend it by this form of 
argument. j 

In distinguishing actions, appeal is frequently 
made (as by Goldman) to the asymmetry of the 
by-relation. We say that 


(68) Lincoln signed his name (i.e., made cer- 
tain ink-marks) by moving his pen, 


but not that 


(6g) Lincoln moved his pen by signing his 
name. 


In the example introduced by Anscombe and 
also carefully discussed,by Judith Jarvis Thom- 
son,” it could be true that 


(yo) Sebastian performed his (action of) re- 
plenishing the water supply by perform- 
ing his (action of) operating the pump. 


without its being true that 


(71) Sebastian performed his (action of) oper- 
ating the pump by performing his (action 
of) replenishing the water supply. 


In these cases it seems clear that the asymmetry 
is due to the asymmetry and irreflexivity of caus- 
ation; for the two actions involved are related 
by Goldman’s causal generation—that is, the 
events they are identical with are causally linked. 
In short, the by-relation argument, in such cases, 
does indeed establish distinctness. For if Sebas- 
tian’s replenishing the water supply and his 
operating the pump were identical, he could 
not do either by doing the other—on the argu- 
ment given above in Section [1I—and if he could 
still do one by doing the other, it would have to 
go both ways. 

There is a rather subtle distinction that must 
be observed in distinguishing these actions. 
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When we add to the description of an action a 
reference to the action by which it was accom- 
plished, it is true that we are relating it to an- 
other action, but the phrase introducing that 
relation belongs to the modification-set of the 
original action, and so we have a fuller descrip- 
tion of the same action. Thus 


(72) Sebastian’s replenishing the water supply 
and 


(73) Sebastian’s replenishing the water supply 
by operating the pump 


are the same action, even though (72) and 
(74) Sebastian’s operating the pump 


are by no means the same action. Judith Jarvis 
Thomson has worked this out in some detail, 
and her conclusion is just: she takes what she 
calls the “middle ground” between extreme uni- 
fiers and extreme multipliers, 


according to which we may not identify a re- 
plenishing with a pumping, but may, and indeed 
should, identify a replenishing with a replenish- 
ing by pumping, and that with a replenishing with 
a pump; according to which we may not identify 
a killing with a shooting with a pressing of a 
trigger, but may, and indeed should, identify a 
killing with a killing by shooting, and that with 
a killing with a gun; and so on.© 
The word “by” is also sometimes used to relate 
actions that are not connected by causal genera- 
tion, although in such cases the word “in” gen- 
erally has a more appropriate ring. We can say 


(75) By dying, Socrates widowed Xantippe; 
(76) In dying, Socrates widowed Xantippe. 


Since there is (here J agree with Kim) no causal 
connection involved, Socrates’ dying did not 
causally generate Xantippe’s becoming a widow. 
Nor are they (here I disagree with Kim) two 
distinct events. Yet there is a puzzle for my posi- 
tion, since we would not want to say 


(77) In widowing Xantippe, Socrates died. 


And this apparent asymmetry of the in-relation 
(to which Goldman also appeals in defending 
his three other kinds of action-generation) seems 


39 G. E. M. Anscombe, Intention (Oxford, 1957); J. J. Thomson, ‘‘Individuating Actions,” The Journal of Philaso- 


phy, vol. 68 (1971), pp. 774-780. , 
40 Thomson, ‘‘Individuating Actions,” ibid., p. 780. 
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anomalous, if indeed Socrates’ dying and Xan- 
tippe’s being widowed are the same event. 

Now, some instances of the in-relation are not 
all that asymmetrical, though it could be argued 
that the sense of “in” shifts during the conver- 
sion, say, from 


(78) Sebastian committed a criminal act in 
killing Rinaldo 
to 


(79) Sebastian killed Rinaldo in committing a 
criminal act 


(in the second case “in” suggests “in the course 
of”) or from l 


(80) White placed the Black king in check in 
moving his bishop to QRg 


to 


(81) White moved his bishop to QRs in plac- 
ing the Black king in check. 


But within these pairs, the sentences differ in 
naturalness, no doubt. I explain this away, with- 
out relinquishing the identity of the two events, 
as a consequence of an asymmetrical relationship 
between the two event-properties that are 
stressed. Socrates’ dying ina certain condition 
(i.e. his being Xantippe’s sole husband) was just 
his widowing Xantippe, and the in-relation can 
go both ways. But Socrates’ dying as Xantippe’s 
sole husband has a logical dependence on Socrates’ 
dying, since the condition of sole-husbandhood 
is a dependent event-property in this case. Thus 
we say readily that in dying he died as Xantippe’s 
sole husband (i.e., widowed her), but not so 
readily that in dying as Xantippe’s sole husband 
(i.e widowing her), he died. The “‘in’’-locution 
promises more information to come, not less; if 
we go from “dying” to “dying poor’ we are 
gratified; if we go from “dying poor” to “dying,” 
we are disappointed. The same sort of analysis 
can be applied to the Rinaldo homicide and the 
checking of Black’s king. 


Temple University 
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One more argument deserves to be introduced, 
I believe, even though it is specifically directed 
against Davidson and depends on his analysis of 
the logic of action-sentences. The sentence 


(82) Sebastian operated the pump energeti- 
cally : 


becomes, on his analysis, 


(83) (Ex) x is a (past) operating of the pump. 
x is by Sebasian . x is energetic. 


And 


(85) (Ex) x is a (past) replenishing of the water 
promptly 


becomes 


(85) (Ex) x is a (past) replenishing of the water 
supply . x is by Sebastian . x is prompt. 


Now suppose 


(86) Sebastian replenished the water supply 
promptly by operating the pump ener- 
getically. . 


According to Davidson, one action was per- 
formed, which must be described as follows: 


(87) (Ex) x is a (past) operating of the pump . 
x is by Sebastian . x is energetic . x is a 
replenishing of the water supply . x is 
prompt. 


But (87) evidently does not capture the meaning 
of (86); it was not the same thing that was both 
energetic and prompt. This seems to show that 
we have not one action here, but two. 

My conclusion is, then, that actions related by 
causal generation are distinct, but that actions 
said to be related by conventional, circumstan- 
tial, or augmentation generation are nog dis- 
tinct. Thus, for example, in the list of Lincoln- 
descriptions I gave at the beginning, (2) and (3) 
and (4) and (7) and (8) are all distinct actions, 
but (4) and (5) and (6)-are all the same action. 
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Il. MENTAL ENTITIES AS THEORETICAL 
ENTITIES 


ALAN N. SUSSMAN 


Te recently, work in the philosophy of 

mind has been dominated by two oppos- 
ing views of the nature of mental entities. (By 
“mental entity” I mean to signify whatever is 
ascribed to a person when a mental predicate is 
applied to him—whether or not anything that, in 
fact, could best be described as an “entity” 
is thereby posited. It may be a mode of cons- 
ciousness, a set of behavioral dispositions, a 
brain state, or what have you.) I shall call 
these two opposing views “The Traditional 
View” and “Logical Behaviorism.” The Tra- 
ditional View asserts that mental entities are 
private, non-material objects which occur “in” 
people’s minds, which, are purely contingent 
causes of various syndromes of overt behaviour, 
and which are known through an act of im- 
mediate inner perception by the person who has 
one. It has been shown repeatedly that this 
view leads to apparently insoluble problems: 
How could anyone ever know that another 
person has a mind when all of his mental en- 
tities are private <> him, and, at best, only con- 
tingently connected to his overt, publicly 
observable behavior? How could non-material 
mental entities cause overt behavior; e.g, how 
. could an anger that is nowhere and has no mass 
or energy cause my very physical fist to clench? 
How could I learn the public names for my 
mental entities when, as we just saw above, no 
one else could know when I had them and, there- 
by, know when to teach me the words that name 
them? If, say, anger and love are merely con- 
tingent causes of anger-behavior and love- 
behavior, it follows that it would have been 
logically possible for anger to regularly cause 
love-behavior, while love regularly caused 
anger-behavior. But how could this be? Surely 


the relation between a mental entity and its 
behavioral expression is more intimate than this. 
To avoid such problems generated by the tra- 
ditional view, logical behaviorism was developed 
to provide a more promising account of the 
nature of mental entities. Logical Behaviorism 
asserts that mental entities are sets of dispositions 
to behave in certain ways under certain circum- 
stances. This would solve the old problems: We 
know others have minds by observing their be- 
havior; there is no separate entity called a 
mind” to interact with one’s body; and we learn 
the meaning of mental predicates in the same 
way we learn the meaning of other dispositional 
predicates which are applied to physical bodies. 
But logical behaviorism has its own problems. If 
mental entities are simply sets of dispositions to 
behave in certain ways under certain circum- 
stances, then it should be possible to state neces- 
sary and/or sufficient behavioral criteria for the 
correct ascription of mental entities. So far, no 
one has done so and the prospects for success 
appear very gloomy. The effort to do so has led 
to some very interesting acrobatics as philoso- 
phers swing through the air from “non- 
contingent relations” to “criteria under normal 
circumstances’—but the problem remains. No 
one has “reduced” mental entities to behavior 
(BB, passim)? Moreover, logical behaviorism 
leads to counter-intuitive results. E.g., it has led 
its proponents to assert that it makes no sense to 
locate dreams in physical time (DDG, OOL, 
passim), that there is nothing “inner” involved 
with mental entities (MTM, pp. 68-70), and 
that disembodied mental life is a logical impossi- 
bility (MTM, pp. 71-73). 
In response to this situation, a third ac- 
count of the nature of mental entities has 


1] shall use the following abbreviations: (PE) Jerry A. Fodor, Psychological Explanation (New York, 1968); (COL), 


C. S. Chihara and J. 


A. Fodor, ‘‘Operationalism and Ordinary 


Language: A Critique of Wittgenstein,” reprinted in 


George Pitcher (ed.), Wittgenstein (Garden City, N.Y., 1966), pp. 384-419; (DDG), Hilary Putnam, “Dreaming and 
Depth Grammar” in R. J. Butler (ed.), Analytical Philosophy, First Series (Oxford, 1963), pp. 211-235; (BB), Hilary 
Putnam, “Brains and Behavior” in R. J. Butler (ed.), Analytical Philosophy, Second Series (New York, 1965), pp. 1- 
19; (MTM), D. M. Armstrong, 4 Materialist Theory of the Mind (New York, 1968). My remarks will be directed 


primarily at the first four works. 
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emerged, the view that mental entities are 
best construed as theoretical entities (OOL, 
PE, BB, DDG). According to this view, we 
apply a mental predicate to a person in order to 
posit the existence of a theoretical entity whose 
existence would explain the fact that he is ex- 
hibiting a pattern of behavior (eg., anger— 
behavior) which is an instance of a recurring 
syndrome of inter-correlated behaviors. The as- 
sumption that such entities exist is an inference 
from the fact that recurrent syndromes of inter- 
correlated behaviors occur, and seem to require 
a common cause. “Anger” would thus mean “the 
inferred event or state which contingently 
causes, and whose existence explains, anger- 
behavior.” This account of the nature of mental 
entities is intended to avoid the pitfalls of both 
the traditional view and of logical behaviorism. 
The problems generated by the traditional view 
are avoided thus: We learn the meaning of 
mental predicates just as we learn the meaning 
of other predicates that signify theoretical enti- 
ties: a theoretical entity is what will explain the 
observable phenomena and must be assumed to 
have whatever properties are needed to fulfill 
this explanatory role (OOL, p. 415). We know 
of the existence of other minds for “the justifica- 
tion of second-person mental ascriptions is analo- 
gous to the justification of existential claims 
about [any] theoretical entities” (PE, p. 94). 
There need be no problem of mind-body inter- 
action, for the mental entities posited to explain 
behavior may turn out to be physical (neuro- 
physiological) entities. The especially intimate 
relation between a mental entity and its be- 
havioral manifestations is not left a mystery as 
in the traditional view, for “if ¢’s are, in the 
first instance, entities that are postulated in 
order to explain the ¢-behavior syndrome, it is 
evident that the occurrence of the ¢-behavior 
syndrome must provide the best possible prima 
facie evidence for ascriptions of ¢” (PE, p. 94). 

This account of the nature of mental entities 
can also avoid the major difficulty with logical 
behaviorism. There are no necessary and suf- 
ficient behavioral criteria for the ascription of 
mental entities, for “existential statements about 
theoretical entities are always logically independ- 
ent of statements about the observable” (PE, p. 
93). Moreover, dreams would be the posited 
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events which cause and explain such dream- 
behavior as telling and claiming to remember 
dreams; as such events they could certainly occur 
in physical time. The posited mental entities 
could be construed as “inner” events, if that 
helped their explanatory function. Finally, there 
is no reason why we could not, in principle, 
claim that these postulated mental states were 
states of a spiritual substance, so that disem- 
bodied mental life could be logically possible 
(MTM, p. 91). 

In this paper I shall critically examine this 
very tempting account of the nature of mental 
entities. In so doing I shall present four different, 
though related, ways in which the theoretical 
entity account of mental entities could be formu- 
lated, and has, in fact, been formulated by the 
writers being considered—although there might 
be some question as to whether or not they have 
been aware of the fact that they have presented, 
at least, four different, and perhaps opposing, 
ways of interpreting their claims. I shall show 
that serious objections can be brought against 
this account of mental „entities in each of its 
formulations. 


I 


The first formulation of the theoretical entity 
account of mental entities can be garnered from 
a passage by Chihara and Fodor, when, in order 
to explain how a child could acquire such a 
concept as that of pain by means of theoretical 
inference, and thus not by means of a private 
ostensive definition (a notion of the traditional 
view which they count as dubious), they say, “in 
each case... the features that we in fact attribute 
to these [mental] states, processes, or dispositions 
are just those features we know they must have 
if they are to fulfill their role in explanations, of 
behavior, etiology, personality, etc....” (OOL, 
pp. 415-16). This view can be generalized. If a 
theoretical entity T is posited or inferred to ex- 
plain a syndrome of observable phenomena A, 
B, C, then T must be supposed to have some set 
of properties x, y, z, which provide a theoretical 
definition of T and, within a context of further 
assumptions, show why and how something of 
the nature of T would cause and explain the 
occurrence of A, B, C? E.g., oxygen atoms are 


2 1f T were defined in terms of A, B, C, it would not be a theoretical,entity but, at best, an intervening variable; 
and were we to call mental entities intervening variables we would be in the camp of the logical behaviorists. 
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theoretically defined as atoms requiring two elec- 
trons to complete their outer ring and hydrogen 
atoms are theoretically defined as atoms requir- 
ing one electron to complete their outer ring. 
From these definitions, in conjunction with 
auxiliary chemical assumptions, we can deduce, 
explain, expect, give cause for such facts as that 
if we combine hydrogen and oxygen, under ap- 
propriate conditions, we will get water. Let us 
also consider a psychological example. Dreams 
might .be considered as theoretical entities; at 
least, I cannot observe other people’s dreams, 
and if one must be awake to make an observa- 
tion, then I cannot observe my own dreams. At 
any rate, this is an example that has been used. 
A theoretical definition of a “dream’’ could be 
“a series of impressions (visual, etc.) occurring 
during sleep; usually appearing to the subject to 
be people, objects, etc.” (DDD, p. 224). Given 
this conception of dreams we can, with auxiliary 
assumptions, explairi such phenomena as claim- 
ing to remember or forget one’s dreams, and 
estimating the time and duration of dreams. This 
appears to be something a logical behaviorist 
cannot do; for if mental entities are sets of dis- 
positions to behave in certain ways under certain 
circumstances, then dreams must simply “be” 
acts of telling stories upon awakening about 
things that did not happen. Were this to be the 
case it would make no sense for someone to 
literally claim that his dream lasted about 
twenty minutes and has been partially forgotten, 
etc! The counter-intuitive nature of such con- 
clusions lends appeal to the theoretical entity 
account of mental entities as opposed to logical 
behaviorism (OOL, DDG, passim). 

But let us now consider another mental entity, 
one which is, I think, quite representative of 
mental entities as a whole: anger. Recall, if a 
theoretical entity T is posited or inferred to ex- 
plain a syndrome of observable phenomena 4, 
B, G, then T must be supposed to have some 
set of properties x, y, z, which provide a theo- 
retical definition of T and which, within a con- 
text of further assumptions, show why and how 
something of the nature of T would cause and 
explain the occurrence of A, B, C. From all of 
this it would follow that if anger is a theoretical 
entity posited to explain the behavioral syn- 
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drome of, say, swearing, fighting, and muscle 
tension, it must be possible to theoretically de- 
fine anger by means of some properties x, Y, z, 
so that it could be seen to cause and explain 
swearing, fighting, and muscle tension—just as 
the theoretical definitions of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen atoms enable us to see why water results 
from the combination of hydrogen and oxygen. 
Let us consider what kinds of properties are 
ascribed to anger, and thereby see whether or not 
ascribing such properties to anger will enable a 
statement such as “Jones is angry” (which—on 
the present account—posits the existence of the 
theoretical entity) to provide an explanation of 
why Jones is swearing, fighting, and getting 
tense. In the first place, we might say that 
anger is caused by such things as insults and has 
such effects as fighting. This will not do. First, 
if we define anger in terms of its distinctive 
causes, we must realize that our account will 
not extend to many other mental entities, for 
many mental entities, such as desires, intentions, 
and moods, do not have any well known types 
of distinctive causes with which they could be 
defined (MIM, pp. 79-80). Moreover, if we 
define anger in terms of its cause, then it must 
be possible to see how anything that is the 
effect of such a cause will have the effects it has 
—if anger is to explain its effects. But there is 
no obvious reason why the effect of an insult 
should cause one to swear. All we would have 
would be an unexplained three-termed causal 
sequence. This can be seen by comparing this 
case to my chemical example above; that ts an 
example of ascribing genuinely explanatory pro- 
perties to a theoretical entity. And, similarly, if 
we define anger in terms of its effects, it will 
not explain those effects. One could reply that I 
have misconstrued the theoretical entity ac- 
count of mental entities; this account, it may be 
said, leaves open the actual nature of the mental 
entity and merely asserts that the mental entity 
is whatever intervenes between such things as 
insults and fights. The thrust of the account is to 
assert only that something does intervene. Well, 
this may or may not be an acceptable account 
of mental entities, but it is not the version of 
the theoretical entity account of mental entities 
which I gathered from the quote beginning this 


_3 OF course, impressions may not generally be a theoretical property. But it may be one when applied to a dream. 
Similarly, mass is not generally a theoretical entity; but the mass of an electron is 


4 Norman Malcolm, Dreaming (London, 1959), pp. 70, 66. 
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section and which I am considering here.’ There 
are laws connecting various chemical properties, 
and, thus, when we ascribe certain atomic struc- 
tures to hydrogen and oxygen atoms, certain 
things follow. Thus, positing the existence of 
hydrogen and oxygen atoms explains why com- 
bining and heating hydrogen and oxygen will 
produce water. No such laws connect insults and 
fights (let alone “anger-whatever-it-is”) and, thus, 
if we define anger as merely the effect of insults 
and the cause of fights, anger will not explain 
anger-behavior. 

Having dismissed distinctive causes and effects 
of anger, we must look for other properties which 
we ascribe to anger which may enable anger to 
explain such behavioral syndromes as fighting, 
swearing, and muscle tension. Anger may be 
provoked or unprovoked, justified or unjustified. 
These will not further the explanatory function 
of anger. If by these terms we only morally ap- 
praise anger, then they certainly are of no ex- 
planatory help. On the other hand, if by these 
terms we refer to the nature of the causes of the 
anger or the behavioral effects of those causes, 
then we have not advanced beyond the last para- 
graph. a ce 

Anger may be mild or intense, long lived or 
short lived, intermittent or constant, Now these 
properties of anger may have an explanatory 
function. They will explain why the anger- 
behaviour of the angry man is mild or intense, 
long lived or short lived, intermittent or con- 
stant. But, these kinds of properties are also 
ascribed. to love, pain, and desire and may ex- 
plain why the courting of a lover is mild or in- 
tense, why the cries of a man in pain are long 
lived or short lived, why the efforts to procure 
wine of a man who desires wine are intermittent 
or constant. Thus, they will not explain why an 
angry man fights, swears, and gets tense instead 
of going courting, crying, or trying to procure 
wine. They do not explain anger-behavior.’ 

I know of no way of proving that there are 
no properties which are ascribed to anger which 
would enable anger to explain anger-behavior 
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as the atomic structure of atoms enables them 
to explain chemical reactions. But I have not 
been able to come up with any. Since this is the 
way in which any negative existential statement 
is confirmed, I conclude that there are no such 
properties, Anger would “explain” anger- 
behavior as the soporific power of opium “ex- 
plains” why opium puts people to sleep. It seems 
strange to say that mental predicates are as- 
cribed to people in order to ascribe to them 
theoretical entities which explain their behavior 
when such ascriptions do not explain that be- 
havior in the way that, to use my, by now, over- 
worked example, statements about atomic 
structure do explain chemical phenomena, the 
latter being a paradigm case of the use of theo- 
retical entities for explanatory purposes. These 
considerations would apply to most mental 
entities. (Dreaming, as we saw above, may be 
an exception. But it is an exception. It is worth 
noting that OOL and DDG dealt primarily 
with dreaming. The discussions there would 
not apply as well to anger, pain, love, desire, 
etc.) 

We can also note this point. If T is posited 
as a theoretical entity to explain observables A, 
B, G (ie., if this is its functional role in the 
relevant area of discourse) then it is to be ex- 
pected that whatever properties x, y, z, are as- 
cribed to T should further the explanatory 
function of T. Well, consider what properties we 
do ascribe to, to take another example, pain. 
Pains have location, duration, intensity, no 
parts, and are “private.” But none of these 
properties explain why pain causes grimaces, 
groans, and avoidance behavior as the properties 
of atoms explain why they cause certain chemical 
reactions. The properties we ascribe to pains can 
be ascribed to tickles, itches, and thrills—none 
of which cause pain-behaviour. It may be added 
that pain is distressing, but so is depression or 
fear or too much tickling. In discussing anger 
we saw why it will not help to speak of the 
causes and effects of pain. Thus, it seems im- 
plausible to claim that pains are best considered 


51 shall consider this other version in the next section. I suspect, and this is only a suspicion, that much of the 
tempting quality of the version of the theoretical entity account of mental entities which I shall consider in the next 
section derives from a failure to notice explicitly that that version is not the one I am discussing now. Even if it is 
mistaken, the view under present consideration does, at least, take note of the explanatory function of ascriptions of 


mental entities. 


6 We might also ascribe to anger the properties of being a cause and effect of other mental entities. E.g., perceiving 


an insult might cause one to be an 


gry, which would cause him to desire to retaliate. Such inter-relations of mental 


entities might then explain anger-behavior. I shall count this as yet another version of the theoretical entity account 


of mental entities and deal with it in Section IV. 
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as theoretical entities posited to explain pain- 
behavior. These considerations apply to the vast 
majority of other mental entities as the reader 
may confirm for himself. 


u 


In order to reply to my objections in the last 
section, the theoretical entity account of the 
nature of mental entities could be reformulated. 
In this second formulation we do not assume 
that anger has a theoretical definition, that “In 
each case... the features that we in fact attribute 
to these [mental] states, processes, or dispositions 
are just those features we know they must have if 
they are to fulfill their role in explanations of 
behavior, etiology, personality, etc...” Now, 
we shall say that by “anger” we only mean 
“that mental process or state which causes anger 
behavior.” Since several types of behavior (e.g., 
swearing, insulting, getting tense, fighting) form 
a recurring syndrome, we postulate a common 
cause. “Here, as elsewhere, an ‘outer’ syndrome 
stands in need of an ipner process” (OOL, p. 
144). We do not ascribe any explanatory proper- 
ties to anger—yet; we merely infer the existence 
of some common cause for the anger-behavior 
syndrome. Putnam emphasizes this possibility by 
comparing “ ‘multiple sclerosis’ means that 
disease [otherwise undefined] which is normally 
responsible for some or all of the following 
symptoms...” to “pain... [means]...the pres- 
ence of an event or condition [otherwise unde- 
fined] that normally causes...[pain]... re- 
sponses’ (BB, p. 7). Fodor employs an analogy 
to genes. At first “genes” were defined as “ {what- 
ever it is that causes’ the blossom to be red or 
the plant to be tall.” This was “harmless first 
because no one doubted that logically independ- 
ent descriptions of the cause and effect must 
eventually be forthcoming and, second, because 
the data about ‘directly observable’ traits per- 
mitted theorists to establish the fact that quite 
subtle relations of dominance, recessivity, con- 
nectedness and so on must hold between the 
genes” (PE, p. 36). Armstrong, who defines a 
mental state as “a state of the person apt for 
bringing about a certain sort of behavior” 


(MTM, p. 82), also employs this analogy to 
genes (MTM, p. go). 

There are several difficulties with this version. 
First, it is absurd to say we know no more about 
say, pain (or anger) than that they are whatever 
normally causes pain (or anger) responses. As 
noted above, we know that pains have location, 
duration, intensity, no parts, and are private. 
We also know, by the way, what it feels like. 
And we know that anger may be such things as 
mild, intense, intermittent, constant, chronic, 
acute, etc. It should be noted that these various 
properties are properties of pains and of cases 
of anger, and not relations between various 
mental entities like the “relations of dominance, 
recessivity, connectedness and so on... between 
the genes.” So the situation with mental entities 
is quite different from the one in which the exist- 
ence of genes was first postulated; genes as a 
whatever-it-is-that. Moreover, unlike the case 
in which genes were first introduced, individual 
cases of anger can be individuated and identified. 

Secondly, while in the cases of the postulation 
of genes and multiple sclerosis “no one doubted 
that logically independent descriptions of the 
cause and effect must eventually be forthcoming” 
(PE, p. 36), the situation with anger and pain 
is quite different. It is not clear that logically 
independent descriptions of anger or pain and 
anger-or pain-behavior must be forthcoming. 
Indeed, the only hope I see for independently 
describing mental entities lays in either the 
identity theory (pain is a firing of c-fibers) or the 
traditional view (pain is what you are directly 
aware of when you have it).”? But the theoretical 
entity account of mental entities would then either 
be reduced to the traditional view it attempts to 
supplant or it would conceptually require the 
identity theory.’ Neither alternative appears 
palatable. 

Third, in the case of the genes “the data 
about ‘directly observable’ traits permitted theo- 
rists to establish the fact that quite subtle rela- 
tions of dominance, recessivity, connectedness 
and so on must hold between the genes” (PE, 
p. 36). I assume that these relations would be 
similar to the relations which hold between 
atoms, electrons, and so forth; i.e., relations ex- 


7 It will not do here to define mental entities in terms of their functions (PE, p. 115) for that would not be an inde- 


pendent description. 


8 I might mention in passing that the theoretical entity account of mental entities is really a creature of the identity 


theory. More will be said about the identity theory later. 
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pressed in what Hempel calls internal principles, 
principles which “characterize the basic entities 
and processes invoked by the theory [of genetics 
or chemistry] and the laws to which they are as- 
sumed to conform.’? I know of no behavioral 
data which enable us to establish the fact that 
“quite subtle relations” must hold between, say, 
anger, love, and pain. Of course, we know how 
to expect different kinds of behaviour from a 
man who is with a woman he loves-but has a 
headache or is momentarily angry with her or 
afraid of losing her and so forth. But none of 
this has enabled us to establish any facts about 
the internal principles which express the law- 
like relations, subtle or crude, between love, 
pain, anger, and fear themselves. Nor is it clear, 
at present, that we ever shall. Indeed, a good 
behavioral theory might be forced to junk all of 
these pre-theoretical concepts for just that reason 
and turn to cell assemblies or contingencies of 
reinforcement, or what have you. 

Fourth, if “anger” is defined simply as “what 
causes anger-behavior” and is not assigned “just 
those features we know... [it]...must have if 
[it is]...to fulfill... [its] role in explanations 
of [anger-] behavior, ...” then the relation be- 
tween anger and anger-behaviour would be left 
just as contingent as the relation between a 
- Humean cause and effect. This consideration 
gains even greater force when we recognize that, 
contrary to the assumptions of the view under 
consideration, some (non-explanatory) properties 
such as duration and intensity can be independ- 
ently assigned to anger. This means that some 
independent characterization can be given to the 
cause. At least, unlike individual genes when 
they were first postulated, individual cases of 
anger can be individuated to serve as Humean 
causes of instances of anger-behaviour. (This 
all assumes, of course, that it makes sense to 
speak of anger as a state or cause at all—which 
is entailed by the theoretical entity account of 
mental entities.) But if the relation between 
anger and anger-behavior is left as simply the 
contingent relation between a cause and effect, 
then we shall have failed to explain the 
- “especially intimate relation” between a mental 
entity and its behavioral manifestations. ‘This 
was one of the weaknesses of the traditional 
view that the theoretical entity account of 
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mental entities was meant to overcome (PE, 
p- 94). Besides failing to show the intimate rela- 
tion between a mental entity and its behavioral 
manifestations, this Humean causal account of 
the relation which is entailed by the version of 
the theoretical entity account of mental entities 
under present consideration has another short- 
coming. If anger were merely the contingent 
cause of anger-behavior, then anger would “ex- 
plain” anger-behavior in the same way other 
merely contingent causes explain their effects, 
i.e., in the way the fact that Jones struck a match 
would explain the fact that the match is burn- 
ing. Now such causal explanations have this 
feature: An instance of one type of event is ex- 
plained as the effect of an instance of another 
type of event where it is known or at least 
assumed that instances of the latter type gener- 
ally cause instances of the former type. But an 
instance of anger may explain an instance of 
some kind of behavior that has never been seen 
before. In this explanatory way, psychological 
explanations are like chemical explanations: 
chemical theory does, like all good scientific 
theories, enable us to explain new phenomena. 
This explains my remark above! to the effect 
that much of the tempting quality of the present 
version of the theoretical entity account of men- 
tal entities derives from a failure to recognize 
that this version is quite different from the first 
version. ; 
Fifth, if by “anger” we mean only “the presence 
of an event or condition [otherwise undefined] 
that normally causes...” the anger-behavior syn- 
drome, then there would be no reason to assert 
that anger is a mental entity at all. Not all be- 
havioral syndromes are the effects of mental 
entities; a sneéze is not, nor is the dazed 
meandering of a boxer who just caught a good 
punch. (One may be reminded of Freud’s lengthy 
efforts to show that dreams, etc., are to be ex- 
plained in terms of psychological, rather than 
physiological, variables.) Armstrong attempts to 
counter such objections. First, he asserts that not 
all syndromes of behavior are caused by mental 
events; and which behavioral syndromes are or 
are not so caused can be pointed out only by 
“pointing to typical instances, and saying that 
behavior expresses the presence of mind when it 
more or less resembles these typical instances” 


9 Carl Hempel, Philosophy of Natural Science (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.. 1966), p. 72. 


10 See footnote 5, above. 
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(MTM, p. 118). This does not even rule out my 
examples of sneezing and meandering in a daze. 
One may sneeze because he wants to clear his 
nose and one may meander in a daze because of 
grief. Next, he states, “our concept of a mental 
state is the concept of a cause whose complexity 
mirrors the complexity of the behavior it is apt 
for bringing about” (MTM, p. 119). This would 
rule out such cases as a bad liver causing anger- 
behavior—the bad liver would not be complex 
enough to be the cause of the complex anger- 
behavior; it would first have to cause a complex 
brain state which would then be the complex 
mental state apt for bringing about the com- 
plex anger-behavior. This is a strange argument. 
First, the notion of complexity is obscure. (I am 
reminded of Descartes’ argument for the exis- 
tence of God in the Third Meditation where 
ideas having so much Being must be caused by 
entities with at least as much Being.) Second, this 
view leaves it open, as a contingent possibility, 
that a bad liver may be a mental state; there 
may be more complexity in the liver than has 
ever been dreamt of in’our philosophy. So far, 
this is no criticism of Armstrong. He could reply 
that it is only contingently true that mental 
states are brain states; they could have been liver 
states. Thus, let me add that by “a liver-state” I 
mean to refer only to the types of liver-states we 
now have in mind which are purely physiologi- 
cal and have no mental qualities. It is possible 
that such a liver-state could be terribly complex 
and cause anger-behavior; i.e, whenever Jones’ 
liver has such and such a density, Jones swears, 
growls, and fights. This would not show that the 
density of the liver was the anger. One could 
reply at this point by pointing out that my argu- 
ment about liver-states would apply just as well 
to brain-states. Precisely! If whenever Jones’ 
X-neuron fires, he swears, growls, and fights, it 
would not follow that the firing of the X-neuron 
is anger. This is old-hat by now; but I think it 
becomes clearer when we think of livers rather 
than of brains: we are so used to talking of 
“racking ones brains,” “having a good brain,” 
“having a troubled brain,” etc. 

Sixth, Putndm’s analogy between mental 
entities and diseases breaks down in crucial 
ways. Putnam says that “multiple sclerosis” can 
be defined as “the disease normally responsible 
for such and such symptoms.” Let us say that we 
discover a disease process, say a virus, that cor- 
responds to this specification. It could then be 
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discovered that many cases of multiple sclerosis 
were incorrectly diagnosed as other diseases 
while other diseases were misdiagnosed as mul- 
tiple sclerosis (DDG, pp. 218-220). It would fol- 
low that if anger is a theoretical entity related to 
its behavioral manifestations as multiple sclerosis 
is related to its symptoms, then it would be pos- 
sible to find out someday what anger “really is,” 
i.e., just what it is that normally causes anger- 
behavior, and to discover thereby that we have 
incorrectly “diagnosed” many cases of anger as 
non-anger and many cases of non-anger as anger. 
And this would not simply be a case of gathering 
more evidence of the kind we already use; e.g., it 
would not be a case of discovering that someone 
was pretending to be angry. This is a very queer 
conclusion. Might we discover that that stomp- 
ing, swearing, red-faced man, who is not pre- 
tending, hypnotized, or in a dazed hysteria, is 
not really angry, as the doctors might discover 
that that partially paralyzed patient does not 
really have the disease that normally causes the 
multiple sclerosis syndrome? It seems implausible. 

Putnam also states that his definition of 
multiple sclerosis leaves open the possibility that 
the multiple sclerosis syndrome may have more 
than one cause (BB, p. 6). Well, might anger 
really be two or three things? Mental things? 
There is nothing in this version of the theoreti- 
cal entity account of mental entities which en- 
tails that the cause must be a physical thing. 
(Armstrong saw this as a strength of this view 
[MTM, p. 89].) I doubt that our criteria for indi- 
viduating mental entities would permit us to 
discover that anger is more than one mental 
“thing.” Of course, anger-behavior may have 
(does have) more than one cause which research 


- may uncover. But, could these multiple “mental 


causes” be the one mental entity of anger as 
multiple sclerosis may be, say, a set of separate 
disease entities. (As we now speak of the cancers, 
instead of simply cancer.) 


I 


A third formulation of the theoretical entity 
account of mental entities might avoid the criti- 
cisms above. In PE, Fodor makes the following 
points. (1) A theoretical entity is not something 
which cannot possibly be observed; it is some- 
thing which cannot in fact be observed by the 
person who infers its existence in order to ex- 
plain some phenomenon he does observe (PE, 
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pp- 95-97). (2) Mental entities are theoretical 
entities only when they are ascribed to others 
(PE, pp. 93-094). Thus, mental entities may be 
observables when they are one’s own. This could 
remove many of the difficulties with the theoreti- 
‘cal entity account of mental entities which I 
presented above: Since we observe anger when it 
is our anger, (a) we can know that it has dura- 
tion, intensity, can be avowed, etc., (b) we can 
describe anger, independently of anger-behavior, 
as what we are aware of when angry, (c) we can 
observe the relations between various mental 
entities as they occur in our own minds and thus 
be able to characterize the laws to which they 
conform, (d) we can know that anger, the cause 
of anger-behavior, is a mental entity, (e) we can 
know that anger, the cause of anger-behavior, is 
one mental entity, and (f) we can know that anger 
causes anger-behavior from observing it do so in 


our own cases and can thus infer the anger of - 


others to explain their anger-behavior. In accord 
with all this, note this quotation. “The belief 
that other people feel pains is not gratuitous 
even on the view that there are no criteria of 
pains. On the contrary, it provides the only 
plausible explanation of the facts I know about 
the way they behave in and vis à vis the sorts of 
situations I find painful” (OOL, p. 414 [my 
italics]). 

This will not do. First, it seems to me that this 
formulation of the theoretical entity account of 
mental entities comes very close to being a ver- 
sion of the traditional view. The traditional 
view asserts, it will be recalled, that mental 
entities are private, non-material objects which 
occur “in” people’s minds, which are contingent 
causes of various syndromes of overt behavior, 
and which are known through an act of imme- 
diate inner perception by the person who has 
one, The present formulation of the theoretical 
entity account of mental entities seems to be 
saying the same thing. If this is correct, then the 
theoretical entity account will certainly not solve 
the problems raised by the traditional view about 
how we know of the existence of minds other 
than our own, how our minds are related to our 
bodies, how we learn the meaning of mental 
predicates, and how mental entities have their 
especially intimate relation to their behavioral 
manifestations. Surely, dubbing mental entities 
“theoretical entities” does not mark progress. A 
defender of this formulation of the theoretical 


entity account could reply (in a moment we shall 


see that he might have to reply) that his account 
of mental entities, unlike the traditional view, 


does not hold that mental entities are non- ` 


material or essentially private since they are, in 
fact, physical events, say, in the brain; i.e., he 
accepts the identity theory. (This is Armstrong’s 
move.) We shall deal with this idea momen- 
tarily; for the time being it must be noted that 
even if mental entities can be identified with 
physical events they have not been identified 
with physical events yet. Thus, for the time be- 
ing, under the present account of mental entities, 
we could know the nature of mental entities, 
have an independent description of them, know 
of their inter-relations, know they cause respec- 
tive behavioral syndromes, know they are men- 
tal, know how they are individuated, and know 
they can explain other people’s behavior only by 
means of observing them when they are ours. 
And, of course, it is just this aspect of the tradi- 
tional view, the assumption that we must learn 
of the nature and effects of mental entities from 
our own experience of them, that leads to the 
problems of how we khow of the existence of 
other minds and of how we learn the meaning 
of mental predicates. Thus, the theoretical entity 
account of mental entities, even with the pro- 
misory note of the identity theory, does not 
appear to be an advance over the traditional 
view. 

I shall now expand upon the parenthetical 
remark in the last paragraph which stated that a 
defender of the formulation of the theoretical 
entity account of mental entities under present 
consideration might have to maintain that men- 
tal entities are physical events, that the identity 


‘theory is true. If as Fodor says, a theoretical 


entity is something which cannot in fact, but 
logically could, be observed by the person who 
infers its existence in order to explain some 
phenomenon he does observe, not something 
which the person cannot possibly observe, and 
if the mental entities of others are theoretical 
entities for me, it follows that it would be logi- 
cally possible for me to observe your mental 
entities. I cannot have your mental entities. 
Thus, since it is logically possible for me to ob- 
serve your mental entities they must be physical 
events. The identity theory must be true. Fodor 
admits all this. “As far as I can see, saying that 
the inferred-entity view must assign some sense 
to the notion of an observational confirmation 
of second person psychological ascriptions is 
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tantamount to saying that whoever holds the in- 
ferred-entity view is committed to some form of 
materialism,” and “for there to be any sense to 
the assertion that the justification of a certain 
existential statement in a theory is inferential 
there must be something that the theory would, 
in principle, count as a corresponding observa- 
tional justification of that statement” (PE, p. 99). 

The same conclusion can be reached in another 
way. If the theoretical entity account of mental 
entities is to be a genuine alternative to logical 
behaviorism, then it cannot maintain that men- 
tal entities are theoretical entities in the sense of 
intervening variables or explanatory fictions. It 
must posit the existence of entities beyond the 
actual and potential behavior to which logical 
behaviorism attempts to reduce mental entities. 
Mental entities would have to be entities in the 
strictest sense. Well, what kind-of a “thing” is 
anger? We cannot say anger is a psychic thing in 
the Cartesian sense without reverting to the tra- 
ditional view. Thus, it must be a physical thing. 
The theoretical entity account of mental entities 
entails the truth of seme form of the identity 
theory. 

Recall that by a “mental entity” I mean 
“whatever is ascribed to a person when a mental 
predicate is applied to him.” Thus the theoreti- 
cal entity account of the nature of mental entities 
is an account of the meaning and/or use of 
mental predicates, of the meaning of such words 
as “angry,” “loves,” “wants” and so forth. Now it 
seems simply absurd to maintain that our use of 
mental predicates, the statements we make about 
people’s loves and hates and desires, not merely 


permits but logically entails the truth of some 


form of the identity theory. Moreover, - the 
identity theory may turn out to be false. Would 
it follow that mental entities do not exist, that I 
never loved my wife or wanted a beer? Shall love 
and anger go the’ sorry way of phlogiston and 
the aether? Might all sincere avowals have been 
false? I don’t think anyone is prepared to 
seriously entertain these possibilities. As Arm- 
strong maintains, “If there is anything certain 
in philosophy, it is certain that “The mind is the 
brain’ is not a logically necessary truth” (MTM, 
pp. 76-77). 


IV 


The champion of the theoretical entity ac- 
count of mental entities might attempt to save 


it with yet one more possible formulation. Per- 
haps mental entities, with or without explana- 
tory properties, are not to be considered as the 
inferred causes of individual patterns of behavior. 
Rather, they ought to be considered all together 
as providing a total theory of all behavior. “Per- 
haps, what we all learn in learning what such 
terms as ‘pain’ and ‘dream’ mean are not criterial 
connections which map these terms severally onto 
characteristic patterns of behavior. We may in- 
stead form complex connections which inter- 
relate a wide variety of mental states. It is to such 
a conceptual system that we appeal when we 
attempt to explain someone’s behavior by refer- 
ence to his motives, intentions, beliefs, desires, 
or sensations. In other words, in learning the 
language, we develop a number of intricately 
interrelated ‘mental concepts’ which we use in 
dealing with, coming to terms with, understand- 
ing, explaining, interpreting, etc., the behavior 
of other human beings (as well as our own)” 
(OOL, p. 418). 

I do not think that this formulation provides 
a viable alternative. Most of my previous objec- 
tions still hold. First, if this account of mental 
entities is to provide an alternative to logical 
behaviorism, we must posit the existence of 
entities signified by the mental predicates em- 
bedded in our conceptual system; and these 
entities must be more than behavioral patterns. 
But, as we saw, this would make the identity 
theory a conceptual necessity—unless, of course, 
we were to revert to the traditional view and 
claim that mental entities are “psychic” things. 
It should also be noted that “...a conceptual 
system that we appeal to when we attempt to ex- 
plain someone’s behavior ...” need not posit the 
existence of anything besides behavior, i.e., need 
not be anything but what logical behaviorism 
says it is, 

Second, this account provides no way of ac- 
counting for the fact that various properties are 
ascribed to mental entities which do not appear 
to help them play a part in a conceptual scheme 
meant to explain behavior. Consider a con- 
ceptual scheme that has been devised to explain 
behavior, say the learning theory of Hull or the 
neurological models of Hebb.- Habit-strengths, 
unlike pains, do not have locations and are not, 
in any sense, private; they do explain (or are 
supposed to explain) behavior. Cell assemblies, 
unlike cases of anger, are publicly spatial, and 
contain parts; and they too might explain be- 
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havior—if the theory that posits them is a good 
one. No decent account of mental predicates can 
neglect these facts, but this formulation of the 
theoretical entity account of mental entities does. 
As we see with Hull or Hebb or a dozen others, 

_ there is no reason why entities posited by a con- 
ceptual scheme meant to explain behavior should 
be locatable, private, without parts, etc—indeed, 
no reason why they need be mental. And they 
should explain. 

Third, a conceptual scheme meant to explain 
some subject matter is subject to change and as 
it changes the entities whose existence it posits 
can change as well. This would have to apply to 
our psychological concepts under the present 
formulation of the theoretical entity account of 
mental entities: “... these... conceptual systems 
...are.,. subject to correction and alteration as 
the consequence of our constant interaction with 
other people” (OOL, p. 413). Were this the case, 
then we would have to admit the possibility that 
our conceptual schemes may so change that 
someday we shall have to say that anger and love 
do not exist, just as we now say that phlogiston 
and the aether do not exist. This would mean 
that we would have to assert that all past avowals 
of anger and love were false. Now, of course, it is 
possible that we may someday speak of human 
behavior in a totally different way than we do 
now. (From a scientific standpoint, this may be 
long overdue.) But no account of how we now 
speak of human behavior could correctly admit 
the possibility that many (perhaps all) present 
avowals will be falsified or that no man ever 
loved someone or got angry. Avowals, within 
our present conceptual scheme seem as close as 
anything to observation reports not subject to 
revision, Rorty, who first proposed the view of 
Eliminative Materialism (i.e, we will not 
identify mental states with brain states; we will 
simply cease to explain behavior in terms of 
mental states, because we shall discover that such 
explanations will do much better by citing brain- 
states) also marked off “incorrigibility” as the 
mark of what we call mental. 

Fourth, the notion of “complex connections 
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which interrelate a wide variety of mental states” _ 
and thus explain behavior does not seem to fit 
our ordinary use of mental predicates. It is easy 
to comprehend how two opposing physical forces 
on an object may cause a compromise motion. 
But there is no way to see how anger and fear 
together cause, say, polite coolness, for anger 
and fear do not have the requisite explanatory 
properties individually. We know that one who 
is angry and afraid may be politely cool but not 
why. 

The next section shall deal at length with the 
whole idea of considering mental entities as 
theoretical entities posited by a general theory 
or conceptual scheme meant to explain behavior. 
As such, it will constitute an objection to any 
formulation of the theoretical entity account of 
mental entities. 


Vv 


In this section I shall attempt to show that if 
our ordinary concepts of mental entities do 
constitute a theory of behavior, they constitute 
a very bad theory of behavior. This might show 
that they should not be construed as a theory of 
behavior at all.13 It will also show that if they do 
constitute a theory, they constitute a theory 
which is very vulnerable to being overthrown 
and this would lead to the queer conclusion that 
much or most of what we now say about people 
will have to be rejected. Fodor himself says, 
“.,.it is a condition upon the way in which we 
understand the psychologist’s use of ‘drive,’ 
‘motive,’ ‘sensation,’ or whatever that the analysis 
should not render it logically impossible for 
psychological theories of drives, motives, and 
sensations sometimes to be solutions to the lay- 
man’s questions about behavior. It is just such 
questions that psychological theories are, in the 
first instance, constructed in order to answer” 
(PE, p. xxi). In other words, psychological 
theories should explain but not explain’ away 
our ordinary conceptions about the psychology 
of persons. But if our ordinary conceptions are 
part of a theory of behavior, then a better theory. 


11 His proposal first appeared in Richard Rorty, ‘‘Mind-body Identity, Privacy, and Categories,” in C. V. Borst 
(ed.), The Mind-Brain Identity Theory (London, 1970), pp. 187-213. 

12 Richard Rorty, “‘Incorrigibility as the Mark of the Mental,” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 67 (1970), PP- 399- 
424. Perhaps, if my views are correct, Rorty’s view is the only tenable form of materialism. 

B I do not wish to deny that the statements of our ordinary language concerning the mental cannot be considered 
as having a logical (formal) structure similar to the structure of a theory such as atomic theory—I deny that they 


have the cognitive functions of what we call ‘‘theories."” 
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would explain them away. Thus, it seems to me 
that the theoretical entity account of mental 
entities requires our use of ordinary psycho- 
logical predicates to constitute a pretty good 
theory of behavior. I think I can show that it 
does not—but is not therefore without a valu- 
able function. 

Justification for the ascription of mental 
entities—as for other theoretical entities— 
would, we are told, revolve around “appeals to 
simplicity, plausibility, and predictive adequacy 
of an explanatory system as a whole...” (OOL, 
p. 411) and “the extent to which the data permit 
the elaboration of an account of theoretically 
interesting relations among the unobservables (as 
€g, dominance and connectedness in genetic 
theory, or valence in chemistry), the extent to 
which the postulations license inferences about 
those observables that are not included in the 
initial syndrome (as, e.g., the prediction of per- 
ceptual defense on the basis of the Freudian 
postulation of a censorship mechanism), and so 
on” (PE, pp. 93-93). 

Well, how well do eur ordinary concepts of 
mental entities meet these criteria? This is a very 
difficult question to deal with. It is hard to com- 
pare our ordinary psychological concepts with 
the theoretical concepts of, say, physics—a con- 
sideration worth noting in its own right. Some 
considerations, however, are possible. 


1. Simplicity 

Presumably, one theoretical scheme is simpler 
than another if it posits fewer theoretical entities 
in explaining the same phenomena. This is at 
least one important criterion of simplicity. Now, 
if we are simply out to describe, explain, and 
predict human behavior—presumably the sort of 
thing a theory of behavior is meant to do—our 
ordinary psychological concepts multiply entities 
well beyond necessity. For example, knowledge 
and belief, wanting and wishing, shame and em- 
barrassment, anger and indignation, will all do 
equally well in describing, explaining, and pre- 
dicting the same behavior in a majority of con- 
texts. (E.g, “He knows the show is on Elm 
Street” or “He believes the show is on Elm 
Street” equally explain why he went to 
Elm Street to catch the movie; “He was indig- 
nant” or “He was angry” will equally well ex- 


plain why he stormed out of the room.) 
Moreover, Freud’s use of the notion of a “men- 
tal entity” consisting of an “ideational compo- 
nent” and a “charge of instinctual energy” shows 
how most behavior can be described, explained, 
and predicted simply in terms of what a person | 
wants and believes.14 Often the simplest, and 
technologically most efficient, way to speak about 
behavior can take place within a simple con- 
ditioning framework. 

Our use of ordinary psychological concepts of 
mental entities multiplies entities beyond the 
needs of the description, explanation, and pre- 
diction of behavior, and would thus appear to 
fail as the simplest possible theory of human 
behavior. Perhaps this fact can be explained by 
noting—and here is another criticism of the 
theoretical entity account of mental entities— 
that our ordinary psychological concepts are not 
merely used to describe, explain, and predict, 
behavior. They are also used: 


1. To evaluate behavior against certain stan- 
dards: One asserts “You only believe that, you 
don’t know it” not to re-describe behavior, but 
to call evidence into question. One tells Jones 
“You're not indignant, you’re just angry and 
pouting like a baby” not to provide an alterna- 
tive explanation of Jones’ storming out of the 
room but to claim that Jones was not unjustly 
wronged. 

2. To ascribe responsibility for behavior: One 
who tells Jones “You didn’t fall victim to desire, 
you wanted to do it and did so intentionally” 
may not be making a factual claim, but blaming 
Jones for not living up to certain principles; (our 
ascriptions of responsibility are largely a func- 
tion of the stringency of our moral codes). 

3. To influence behavior by appeal to moral, 
intellectual and other criteria (rather than to 
simply “control” it as engineers control physical 
phenomena): “You must be ashamed!” is gener- 
ally uttered to shame, not describe, as “You must 
be very proud” is used to commend, not describe. 

4. To describe behavior and its circumstances 
in such a manner as to allow one to grasp and 
emphatically share its full human significance: 
compare the ways in which Skinner and Henry 
James might account for someone’s behavior; 
they would differ greatly, but not as alternative 


14 See also Hilary Putnam, “The Mental Life of Some Machines,” in Hector-Neri Casteneda (ed.), Intentionality, 


Minds, and Perception (Detroit, 1966), pp. 177-200. 
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theories differ, not as, e.g., the wave-theory and 
the particle-theory of light differ. 


2. Predictive Adequacy 


This barely merits comment. Were our ordi- 
nary psychological concepts adequate for pre- 
dictive purposes there would be much less need 
for psychological research and we might even be 
able to know what to expect from our wives and 
colleagues. To the extent that I know what my 
boss will do when he is angry, I do so not be- 
catise I know he is angry but because I know 
him.!5 This will be elaborated in the next para- 


graph. 


3. Richness of Theoretical Relations Between 
Unobservables 


As was pointed out above, we do know that 
we can expect different behavior from someone 
who loves us than from someone who hates us; 
from someone who fearfully hates us than from 
someone who fearlessly hates us. But we do not 
thereby know of any theoretical relations be- 
tween such entities as fear, love, and hate such 
as “dominance and connectedness in genetic 
theory, or valence in chemistry.” This can be 
explained in reference to another point made 
above. The properties we do ascribe to mental 

. entities, such as privacy, are different from the 
kind of properties we ascribe to atoms, such as 
valence. In terms of valence we can posit the 
existence of many theoretical relations between 
atoms (which help explain and predict observ- 
able chemical reactions) but in terms of privacy 
we cannot posit the existence of many, or any, 
theoretical relations between mental entities 
(which explains why mental entities are not that 
much help in explaining or predicting behavior). 
This presumably explains why psychologists have 
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attempted to construct new concepts with which 
to explain behavior. 


4. The Extent to Which Inferences Are Licensed 
About Observables for Whose Explanation 
the Theoretical Entities Were Not Originally 
Posited 
This is hard to consider since we do not know 

what observables might have occasioned the 

introduction of our psychological concepts. This 
highlights one difficulty in comparing ordinary - 
concepts to scientific concepts. We cannot, when 
dealing with ordinary concepts, attempt to gain 
insight into their logical nature by doing any- 
thing analogous to the history of science. Never- 
theless, given the predictive inadequacy of our 
ordinary psychological statements which we have 
already mentioned, little can be expected from 
them in the way of licensing new inferences. 
The conclusion to be reached here seems to 
be that our ordinary psychological concepts pro- 
vide us with a very bad theory for the explana- 
tion, prediction, description, and control of 
human behavior. The fact that they are never- 
theless. fully accepted and undoubtedly useful 
might indicate that it is not their function to 
provide such a theory. And thus, to the extent 
that a term’s function determines its meaning, 
psychological predicates do not signify theoreti- 
cal entities. i 


VI 


I must thus conclude that the theoretical entity 
account of mental entities, despite its great initial 
attraction, is not a big improvement over the 
traditional view or logical behaviorism. We are 
still pretty much in the dark. 
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15 Since many of us are very convinced of our keen ability to ‘“‘size people up” and ‘psyche them out,” the philo- 
sopher who finds what I just said implausible would do well to examine some of the psychological literature on per- 
son perception, personality assessment, and clinical judgment. A good place to start would be Walter Mischel, 


Personality and Assessment (New York, 1968). 
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III. UNFELT PAINS 


DAVID PALMER 


Pain, when it is not felt, has no existence. 
... What we have said of pain may be applied to 
every other sensation. (Rem, On the Intellectual 


Powers, 1, 1, 12.) 


In this matter the Cartesians have fallen into a 
serious error, in that they treat as non-existent 
those perceptions of which we are not conscious. 
(Leniz, Monodology, 6, 14.) 

...I remain satisfied that there does exist a real 
conceptual tangle here. (G. RYLE, Analysis, Vol. 14 


[1958-54].) 
COE the following two cases: 


(1) A man sought treatment for his insomnia. 
The cause of hig insomnia was diagnosed 
as a pain of physiological origin which he 
had all the time, but which he only felt 
upon retiring, when he was no longer 
occupied with the affairs of the day. 

(2) A patient has had a toothache on and off 
for about a month. By his own account 
there have been moments, indeed hours, 
when he has not had the pain. But there 
have also been periods of fifteen minutes 
or so during which he has had the pain 
continuously, and during these fifteen min- 
ute periods there have been shorter periods 
of one, two or five minutes during which 
he says he was so involved in and occupied 
with or distracted by other things that he 
did not notice the pain. 


These cases are similar to one another in that 
they both seem to contradict something many 
philosophers have believed about pains—namely 
that one cannot be having a pain at a time when 
he does not feel or notice pain. For example 
Ryle has said: 


A pain in my knee is a sensation that I mind 
having; so ‘unnoticed pain’ is an absurd expres- 
sion...! 


The conflicting theses contained on the one hand 


in the description of the two cases above, and on 
the other in Ryle’s claim, are to be the subject 
of this discussion. They are probably adequately 
characterized by Ryle in the following question 
which appeared in Analysis: 


If a distraction makes me forget my headache does 
it make my head stop aching, or does it only stop 
me feeling it aching? (Analysis, vol. 14 [1953-54], 
P. 51 Æ) 

The alternative theses contained herein are: 


(1) If a distraction makes me forget my head- 
ache, my head no longer aches, 


and 


(2) A distraction might make me stop feeling 
my headache, but it seldom stops the 
aching. 

I shall call (1) or a generalized version of it such 
as “whenever we have a sensation of the sort we 
call pain, it must be felt or noticed,” the “tradi- 
tional view,” and it is this view which I believe 
ultimately must be rejected in favor of a view 
more like (2). 

To complicate the evaluation of these views 
somewhat, the traditional view has often been 
held, not after a consideration of its own merits, 
but because it is the consequence of a variety of 
somewhat broader theses about sensations such 
as those collectively labeled the “omniscience 
theses” by William Alston. He formulates one 


1 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind (London and New York, 1949), p. 203. 
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version of the omniscience thesis in the follow- 
ing way: 
Each person is so related to propositions ascribing 
current mental states to himself that it is logically 
impossible for such a proposition to be true with- 
out his knowing that it is true; while no one else 
is so related to such propositions.? 


This thesis is supposed to express the views of 
Hume, Hamilton and Don Locke as well as other 
contemporary philosophers and more generally 
“the Cartesians” who, according to Leibniz, 
“,, have fallen into a serious error, in that they 
treat as non-existent those perceptions of which 
we are not conscious.” (Mondology 14.) While 
there may be a variety of formulations of this 
general thesis they are each taken by their 
authors to imply the thesis that one cannot be 
having a pain at a time when no pain is felt or 
noticed by him. That is, “I have a pain” is taken 
to state or imply certain facts, and one of the 
facts it states or implies is that I have a sensation 
of a certain sort. Hence the various theses about 
omniscience with respect to our sensations imply 
the traditional thesis about pains. 


In the first part of this paper I would like to l 


examine some of the considerations which may 
have (mis)led philosophers to the belief that one 
cannot be having a pain at times when one is 
not feeling or noticing pain. The second part 
of the paper will be devoted to a consideration 
of reasons for rejecting even a very weak version 
of the broader “omniscience thesis,” and in the 
third part of the paper I shall present some 
considerations on behalf of the claim that we 
can have unfelt or unnoticed pains. 


I 


Why would one hold the thesis that pains 
cannot exist unless they are felt or noticed? It 
is not obviously contained in the concept of a 
sensation or that of a pain, that sensations or 
pains cannot exist unless they are felt or noticed, 
though some philosophers might wish to so stipu- 
late. I say that the thesis is not analytically true, 
or not generally held to be, because if it were 
then the denial of the traditional thesis about 
pains and some versions of the “omniscience 
thesis” would be self-contradictory, Ryle’s ques- 
tions would be nonsensical, and my description 
of the two cases at the outset would have been 
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incoherent. But philosophers have not only 
thought that such questions made sense, some 
have even thought with Leibniz that the broad 
thesis with respect to sensations was false, and 
over half the philosophers responding to Ryle’s 
question in Analysis did not agree that the tra- 
ditional thesis was analytically true. In any event 
my discussion is directed to those who are pre- 


- pared for the time being to forego claims of the 


analyticity of the traditional view. Why else, 
then, would the view be so widespread? 

In large measure, I think, the current preva- 
lence of the traditional thesis about pain is to be 
accounted for by its (mis) perceived relationship 
to other theses about pains and our relationship 
to our pain states. For example it is often held 
that the criterion of the existence of pain is the 
introspective awareness that I am having the 
pain, and that the criterion of the non-existence 
of pain is the introspective awareness that I am 
not having a pain. We do not use behavioral (or 
any other kind of) evidence in arriving at our 
knowledge that we are in pain. It seems to follow 
that if there is no pain being felt, there is no 
pain. And the cases which I have posed for 
consideration (the case of the insomniac and the 
case of the toothache) are cases in which, at the 
moments in question, there is no pain being felt. 
Hence, some philosophers would conclude, there 
is no pain. 

But these beliefs do not imply the conclusion 
that there can be no unfelt or unnoticed pains. 
One can at most conclude from this argument 
that the agent has no pains when he is introspec- 
tively aware that he has no pain. Drawing the 
stronger conclusion would require the stronger 
premise: 


The criterion of the non-existence of a pain is 
the lack of any introspective awareness that I 
am having such a sensation. 


There is no doubt that the introspective aware- 
ness that I am not having a pain entails the lack of 
any introspective awareness that I am having a 
pain, but the latter does not imply the former, 
and it is only the weaker of these two claims 
which seems to be acceptable, and which allows 
for the non-analytic nature of the traditional 
thesis. If anything, the lack of introspective 
awareness that I am having a certain sensation 
is evidence for, but certainly does not entail, the 


2 William Alston, ‘Varieties of Privileged Access,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 8 (1971), p. 230. 
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non-existence of that sensation. To think other- 
wise is to think that if one cannot have a pain 
when he attendingly believes he does not have a 
pain, then he cannot be having a pain unless 
he is aware of it.3 And this is a fallacious infer- 
ence. Thus with respect to the particular cases 
which raise the question of whether one can 
have a pain at a time when he does not feel or 
notice it, the claim about the “criteriological” 
nature of first person reports or introspective 
awareness seems to be irrelevant. 

There is a second though related consideration 
which might lead some philosophers to reject the 
claim that we can have pains which are unfelt 
or unnoticed. This can be brought out by attend- 
ing to an important difference between utter- 
ances concerning past pains and utterances con- 
cerning present pains. Our question about unfelt 


pains can be reformulated in the linguistic mode ~ 


as, “Is ‘I had a pain I was not then feeling’ ever 
true?” 

It is a commonplace to hold that the utter- 
ance “J have a pain now, but I don’t feel it” is 
either nonsensical of false. And I do not wish 
to dispute that view now. But I believe it is also 
sometimes (vaguely and confusedly) thought that 
if this utterance, uttered by me at t: 


(1) I have a pain now, but I don’t feel it 
is either false or nonsensical, then it follows that 
(2) He has a pain now, but he does not feel it 


said of me at ¢ must also be false or nonsensical. 
And it might further be thought that if (1) is 
always either false or nonsensical then 


(3) I had a pain then, but I did not feel it 
and 
(4) He had a pain then, but he didn’t feel it 


must also always be false or nonsensical. 

The reason for these beliefs is not far to seek. 
If (1) “I now have a wart, but I don’t feel it” 
were always either false or nonsensical when 
uttered then (2) “He has a wart now, but he 
doesn’t feel it,” (3) “I had a wart then, but I 
didn’t feel it,” and (4’) “He had a wart then, but 
he didn’t feel it” would also always be either 
false or nonsensical utterances. That is, whatever 
tends to confirm or falsify or make nonsensical 
(13, (29 (39) or (4’) also shows each of the others 
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to be nonsensical, true or false. But upon con- 
sideration it will be seen that the same relation- 
ship does not obtain between (1), (2), (3. and (4) 
as obtains in the case of (1%), (29, (39 and (45. 
This anomaly results from the effect that making 
(or hearing) the utterance may have on the 
person said to be in pain and the difference in 
the basis for (1) as opposed to each of the other 
utterances. The first person report about pain 
states may have the effect of directing tke speak- 
ers attention to whether or not he has a pain, 
which in turn may guarantee that he feels or 
notices any pain that he has. Thus in this par- 
ticular case (of pain) claims about the truth of 
utterances like (2), (3) and (4) do not imply that 
utterances like (1) could have been trae at an 
earlier time. In particular, although (4) “he had 
a pain at t, but he didn’t feel it” may be true 
of me it does not follow that I could have truth- 
fully said of myself at t: (1) I have a pain now, 
but I don’t feel it. That is, the falsity of (1) does 
not entail the falsity of (4). Even if it were true 
of a person that he has a pain which ke is not 
feeling, perhaps he could never truly think it, 
or say it, of himself, i.e., the first person state- 
ment would never be true. 

This mistake, the one of thinking tha: because 
(1) can never be truly uttered or believed, there- 
fore (3), (3) and (4) must be false, as well as the 
mistake I discussed earlier, both deserve it seems 
to me, the name of the attentional faRacy. For 
both arguments commit the fallacy of sipposing 
that because we cannot have an unéelt pain 
when we are attending to our pains, we cannot 
ever have an unfelt pain. More explicit_y, in the 
earlier case the mistake consisted of supposing 
that the criteriological nature of the ewareness 
of pain implies that one is not in pain unless he 
is aware of it—and that is a fallacy even if the 
conclusion is true. For what is implied =s at most 
that if one is attending to whether or not he has 
a pain and he is aware of no pain, then he has 
not got one. And similarly im this second argu- 
ment I have been considering, the mistake con- 
sists of supposing that because we could never 
truly report or believe that we were Eaving an 
unnoticed pain, or because such a report would 
make no sense (perhaps because making such a 
report implies that one is attending tc whether 
or not he has a pain and it would be se_fstultify- 
ing to assert that one had a pain he did not 


31 believe that such a confusion is tantamount to thinking that the omniscience thesis follows from eg., the in- 


dubitability thesis, to borrow Alston’s terminology. 
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notice or feel when he was attending to whether 
he had a pain) we could not have an unnoticed 
pain when we were not attending to our pains. 

The reasoning in both of these cases is fal- 
lacious, and the fallacy is the same one, and it 
is the attentional fallacy. Thus even if the con- 
clusion that there are no unnoticed or unfelt 
pains is true, and I have not proved that it is 
not, we have found no reason whatever to think 
that it is true. However, there is yet another 
major source of support for the traditional thesis 
about pains, and it is that to which we shall now 
turn. 


I 


I think present adherents to the traditional 
thesis about pains depend less on considerations 
of the general nature of sensations and our re- 
lationship to our current mental states in general 
than was once the case. This may be a function 
of a combination of factors incuding Freudian 
psychology, the growing prevalence of distinc- 
tions between what might be called “impressions 
of sense” and “bodily sensations,” the increasing 
frequency of the suggestion (supported by strong 
arguments) that we have e.g., visual sensations 
(though perhaps not pain sensations) which we 
do not notice, and articles like Alston’s which 
contribute to the clarification of the differences 
among a variety of different but often confused 
“privileged access” theses. 

Nevertheless I would like now to consider the 
truth of some (weak) version of the omniscience 
thesis, for even a weak version of the omniscience 
thesis like 

(O) Whenever we have a sensation, it must be 

felt or noticed. 


_ implies the traditional thesis about pains, which 
is: 


(P) Whenever we have a sensation of the sort 
we call pain, it must be felt or noticed. 


As we shall see, unless the omniscience thesis is 
held to be analytically true it can be shown to 
fail independently of any considerations about 
pain, and so cannot be used as support for the 
traditional view about pains. What then is the 
evidence against the omniscience thesis? 
Consider some things I have done during the 
last hour. A short while ago I used up one writ- 
ing tablet and got out another. I shall call the 
time during which I was writing on the first 
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tablet ¢;. I shall use ‘t,’ to indicate the time after 
which I set the first tablet aside, and before 
which I had reached for the second one. ‘ty 
shall designate the period beginning when I set 
the new tablet on the desk before me, until the 
present. Was I having, and was I aware of hav- 
ing, the sensations of yellowness and rectangu- 
larity, of squiglyness and blueness, and of 
straightness and blueness at these various times? 
To begin with, let me suppose that I first became 
aware that I was having those particular sensa- 
tions at a certain point during t,. I first noticed 
them when I was casting about for an example 
of sensations I was having. 

Secondly, I believe. it is true that during t, yet 
prior to the time at which I became aware that 
I was having the sensations of e.g., yellowness 
and rectangularity, I was nevertheless having 
those sensations. This claim that I was having 
the sensations at a time at which I was unaware 
of them is supported by certain evidence together 
with some assumptions about the role of sensa- 
tions in an account of perception and behavior. 
A search for relevant evidence provides at least 
the following: 


(a) My eyes were open. 

(b) I was looking down at the paper and the 
desk, and not at the ceiling, or the wall. 

(c) My color vision hasn’t changed. 

(d) The lighting in the room hasn’t changed. 

(e) My position with respect to the tablet 
hasn’t changed. 

(I am now having sensations of yellowness 
and rectangularity 

(g) Beliefs like a, c d, e, etc. cohere with a 
variety of other beliefs and perceptions. 


Therefore, in spite of the fact that I have no 
memory of having those sensations, I would 
conclude: 


I was having the sensations during t, prior to 

the time at which I became aware that I was 

having them. 
The kinds of reasons offered in a-g are in many 
cases reasons enough for the conclusion I arrived 
at. However, these reasons can be considerably 
supplemented by other considerations, including 
a consideration of the role of sensations in 
accounts of perception. 

The notion of a sensation is introduced, in the 
literature of those who talk of sensations, pri- 
marily to account for certain kinds of (hopefully 
anomalous) ‘beliefs and behavior, namely erro- 
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neous beliefs and certain false utterances. For (i) I did not write on the white paper, which 


example, cases of mistaken perceptual judgment was also on the desk before me. 

are supposed to be accounted for by the fact (j) I wrote between the lines, and to the edges 

that one too hastily concluded that his sensations of the paper and not on the desk top. 

accurately represented the external world. In (k) I reached for another yellow tablet and not 

order that sensations perform this task adequately the white one beside it. 

is usually held that two things must be true: (G) I wrote under or to the right of the writing 
(1) Whenever error in perceptual judgment already on the tablet and never on top of 

occurs there must have been some sensa- other writing. 


tion on the basis of which the judgment 
was made which, as it turns out, was not 
adequately representative, 


Thus my evidence for the conclusion that J was 
having the sensations at t, prior to the timé at 
which I became aware of them includes not only 
and a-g which provide some (I think, insufficient) 

(2) As our experiences are not qualitatively inductive support for the claim that the sensa- 

different in the case of veridical judgment tions I had then were like the ones I’m having 

from those in the case of erroneous judg- 10W, but also h—l which to the extent that they 

ment, all perceptual judgments must be aTe evidence for the claim that sense perception 

made on the basis of some such sensations. Occurred, prove that I had sensations though I 
may have been unaware of them.4 Given the 
nature of sensations, the claim that someone had 
certain sensations is in particular cases open to 
empirical confirmation.’ 

My claims about the evidential relationship 
between, for example, a-l above and the con- 
clusion should not be taken as a denial that 
there are special features of sensation claims. For 
example, it may be the case that anyone is so 


Thus in order that sensations serve the purpose 
for which they are introduced into the account 
of perception, they must be admitted to be a 
necessary condition of perception. Thus, the oc- 
currence of perception is sufficient to the occur- 
rence of sensations. And in so far as behavior 
provides evidence of perception, and certain per- 
ceptions in particular, it provides evidence of 
the existence of sensations and certain sensations | otated to present tense propositions concerning 
in particular. Consequently, there may be an- his own mental states that if he considers 
other kind of evidence for our conclusion which whether such a proposition is true he could not 
ue baed on a-g above, and this other eee of be mistaken about its truth. It is worth empha- 
evidence is concerned with my behavior which 


: ` A : sizing however, that it in no way follows from 
inyolzes perception. It might include the follow- the fact that I was not introspectively aware of 
mg: a certain sensation at a certain past moment that 
(b) I was writing on a yellow, rectangular sheet I was therefore not having the sensation. That is, 


of paper. it does not follow from the fact that I was not 


4A similar point is argued by D. M. Armstrong in A Materialist Theory of Mind (New York, 1968), and illustrated 
by the case of the chicken sexer who, while he could not do his job without having certain impressions, cannot say, 
has no awareness of, what impressions he is having. C. D. Broad and F. I. Dretske argue for the existence of ‘‘over- 
looked” sensa and ‘‘non-epistemic seeing’ respectively by appeal to the case of reading wherein we necessarily sense 
or see the letters though we may be unaware of doing so. 

5I do not deny, of course, that it may often be difficult to ascertain that another person, or even we ourselves, had 
a sensation of which he (we) was (were) unaware. Yet there are some sensations for which this is considerably easier 
than it is for others. These are the sensations that are required for some overt behavioral response. That is, that a 
person had certain sensations, let’s say those of the lines on the paper or the edge of the tablet, or the exact location 
of the handle of the sugar spoon is confirmed by the fact that he wrote between the lines, that he stopped and started 
at the edge of the tablet, that he was able to grasp the spoon handle without groping around, and so on. Whereas 
that he had a sensation of one particular rose may be impossible to determine to our satisfaction. We cannot conclude 
that he did not have a sensation of a rose simply because it produces no overt behavior or because he does not re- 
member having it, for he may not remember seeing the letters of a word he read, or the edges of the paper either. 
We simply have better evidence in some cases than in others, and, in many cases, we may not have enough evidence 
to make a decision. One might think that since sensations are non-material, theoretical or explanatory entities there 
would be no way of gathering empirical evidence of their existence. But given the role they play, any evidence for the 


claim “Jones saw x” is evidence for ‘‘Jones had such-and-such sensations.” And for the former evidence is not hard to 
find. 
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noticing, conscious of, or aware of the sensations 
of yellowness and rectangularity that I was not 
having those sensations. And I suspect that most 
philosophers who have held that we cannot have 
had sensations of which we were not aware have 
had the vague idea that that follows from the 
criteriological nature of the introspective aware- 
ness that I am not having such and such sensa- 
tions. And if these philosophers are not guilty 
of this simple logical error then they must either 
hold that we can at the present moment be intro- 
spectively aware that we were not having certain 
sensations at a certain time in the past, or they 
must hold it as dogma that there could have been 
no sensations of which we were not aware. The 
first alternative seems to me to be unintelligible, 
or at best counterintuitive. Hence I am forced 
to believe that in-so-far as there is evidence for 
the belief that there could have been no sensa- 
tions of which I was at the moment unaware, 
the evidence must be that I can have no present 
sensations which I cannot be introspectively 
aware of if asked. And that is no evidence at all. 

In this section I have argued by appeal to the 
case of visual sensations that even a weak version 
of the omniscience thesis like 


(O) Whenever we have a sensation it must be 
felt or noticed 


is false. To the extent that the argument has 
been successful we have seen that one more popu- 
lar kind of support for the pain thesis 


(P) Whenever we have a sensation of the sort 
we call pain, it must be felt or noticed 


can no longer be accepted. There is nothing 
radically new in this as the omniscience thesis is 
not currently accepted as widely and uncritically 
as it once was, and many philosophers who now 
hold that there could be no unnoticed or unfelt 
pains no longer hold the broader omniscience 
thesis, particularly with respect to visual sensa- 
tions. 

But there are in addition, some philosophers 
who now explicitly reject the omniscience thesis 
with respect to pains, and not just for visual 
data. For example, D. M. Armstrong begins by 
rejecting the omniscience theory generally: 


Are the happenings of which we are introspec- 
tively aware—such things as pains, sense-impres- 
sions, mental images etc—necessarily experiences, 
or can they exist when we are not aware of them?’ 
I think we ought to say the latter. For suppose 
that we decide that pains, sense-impressions, 
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images, etc., logically must be apprehended, the 
logical possibility must still be admitted of inner 
happenings which resemble these mental states in 
all respects except that of being objects of intro- 
spective awareness. For if introspective awareness 
and its objects are ‘distinct existences’, as we have 
argued, then it must be possible for the objects 
to exist when the awareness does not. (A Material- 
ist Theory of Mind [New York, 1968], p. 114.) 


Armstrong then provides supposed empirical 
counterexamples to the omniscience thesis of the 
kind I discussed above, and he subsequently 
turns his attention to the case of pain. He pro- 
vides a possible counterexample to the pain 
thesis: 

Consider the case of the patient who screams and 

struggles when having a tooth extracted although 

under the influence of nitrous oxide. He is not 
conscious of pain. But he is exhibiting pain-be- 
havior, and it is at least a natural induction to 
say that this is caused by a mental state which 
resembles the ordinary mental state of being in 
pain, except for the fact that it is not experienced. 

To say that nothing but mere pain behavior can 

possibly be involved seems to be only an exhibi- 

tion that one is a prisoner of a dogma. I am not 
arguing that pain must be present, but only that 
its presence is one possible way of explaining the 

facts. (Armstrong, op. cit., p. 114.) 

While I do not agree that this is a case of pain 
I am more than a little sympathetic to the sug- 
gestion that that is one way of explaining the 
facts. Later I shall present my reasons for be- 
lieving that this is not a case of pain. 

To summarize then, that we have certain, eg., 
visual, sensations is part of an explanation of 
how and why we (can) behave as we do. In so 
far as we accept an account of behavior which 
employs the notion of a visual sensation in this 
way, then whenever certain features of behavior 
are present we must hold that the agent was 
having certain sensations. The claim that the 
agent is aware of those sensations, or notices 
them, or believes that he has them, or knows that 
certain propositions about ‘his mental states are 
true, requires additional evidence which may 
or may not be present. And it may just be the 
case that the same is true with respect to pains. 


it 


In this section I would like to present some 
considerations on behalf of the claim that we 
may have unfelt or unnoticed pains. So, let us 
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now turn our attention directly to the narrower 
pain thesis: 


(P) Whenever we have a sensation of the sort 
we call pain, it must be felt or noticed. 


We are to weigh the plausibility of this thesis 
by appeal to the evidence for, and the conse- 
quences of, maintaining it in a variety of con- 
texts. 

Let us consider the case of the insomniac. Sup- 
pose we are seeking an answer to the question, 
“Did subject § have the pain earlier than the 
time at which he went to bed?” The following 
might be some relevant considerations: 


(a) Does ($) remember feeling the pain earlier? 

(b) Does S’s earlier behavior suggest that he 
was in pain? 

(c) Do any of S’s friends or other sources of 
evidence indicate that he was likely in 


pain? 

(d) Are there physiological symptoms that 
make it reasonable to suppose that (S) was 
in pain? 

mn answers to questions like a-c turn out to be 
“no,” it is nevertheless still possible that § was 
in i For example, he might have felt the 
pain and then later forgot that he felt the pain. 
If we suspect that S was in pain, perhaps on the 
basis of evidence provided in answer to (d), we 
might then propose to § that for the next week 
he pause in his activities at randomly picked 
times like g a.m. 1 p.m., 4 p-m. and 7 p.m., long 
enough to determine whether he is in pain. If 
S notices no pains at these or other times during 
the day we might well conclude that the clinician 
was mistaken and that S$ has not got the pain 
during the day even though he has it at night, 
and even though the apparent physiological 
cause of the pain remains unchanged 24 hours a 
day. 

But suppose, on the other hand, that S does 
notice that he has a pain at each of those times, 
and in fact he notices that he has the pain when- 
ever he turns his attention to the question of 
whether he is in pain. In that case perhaps we 
should conclude that the clinicians were correct 
—whether or not their evidence is supplemented 
by positive answers to questions like (a), (b) and 
(c), and in particular whether or not S previously 
noticed such pains during the day. 

Confronted with such a situation one might, 
I suppose, “defend” the tradition by, maintain- 
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ing that if S$ only feels the pain at randomly 
picked times like 9 a.m., 1 p-m., 4 p.m., etc, then 
he only has the pain at those times. But I believe 
this response is ultimately untenable because it 
suggests a paradoxical theory concerning the 
cause of pain. According to the common view 
of the causes of pain, our pains are caused by 
various physiological states including tissue 
states, states of the pain receptors and of the 
neural pathways. If asked why my ankle hurts 
I might make at least implicit reference to one 
of these items, e.g, “I sprained it”; and when 
asked why it no longer hurts I again make the 
same implicit reference (involving additional 
causal hypotheses about neurophysiological 
states) by saying, “It has healed,” or “I took a 
darvon.” 

Some of these states may be necessary conditions 
for pain and any of them could be part of the 
set of sufficient conditions for a particular pain. 
That is, when asked about the cause of (cessation 
of) pain we often pick out the variable factor 
in the set of necessary and sufficient conditions. 
But, on the traditional philosophic concept of 
pain it turns out that our account of the causes 
of pain will be somewhat different, for pains 
come and go far more often than we would 
vulgarly suspect—perhaps even several hundred 
times an hour. And for each of these comings 
and goings there must be a sufficient cause which 
varies with the onset and cessation. And that 
cause on the usual view of causality cannot be 
the physiological and neural state related to 


damaged tissue, etc., but rather our awareness 


of our pain. As in the case of the insomniac, the 
physician holds that the cause of pain, i.e., a 
certain physiological state, is constant, and that 
the man continuously has the pain. But on the 
hypothesis that his pain comes and goes with 
awareness, our search for a cause leads us to 
single out his awareness. In such a case there 
would be no other candidate for the cause of 
S’s pain. This, I submit, is an unnecessarily awk- 
ward consequence which could be eliminated by 
recognizing our commitment to a non-traditional 
account of the concept of pain. 

Some pains may of course be caused by our 
attention to our states or to the question of 
whether or not we are in pain—they may be 
“psychosomatic.” But surely we would not want 
to be conceptually committed to this as the cause 
of pain in the kind of case I described. Where 
this is an acceptable causal account—that is 
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where the patient needs one kind of treatment, 
and where he needs another—is a matter to be 
determined by empirical investigation and not 
by philosophical dogma. 

Unfortunately, the case of the insomniac is 
not a case in which it is clear either that S did, 
or that he did not have pains during the day. 
Furthermore, the evidence required for settling 
the matter is not available. I therefore propose 
we turn to the second case—that of the tooth- 
ache. 

For several weeks I had a toothache which 
gave me a moderate amount of pain. When I 
got the ache it usually lasted half an hour or less 
and went away as quickly without medication as 
with. I soon devised a way of taking my mind 
off the pain until it went away—namely going 
to talk to a friend about a topic on which we 
disagreed. The engaging discussion often took 
my mind off the pain for various periods of time 
until the pain eventually went away. 

Of course, on the traditional view of pain, 
those discussions made my pain go away, and 
did not merely allow me to disregard or forget it. 
It is not that I forgot the pain for awhile and 
later it went away, but rather it went away the 
instant I was (because I was?) distracted. I am 
not yet reconciled to the implications of this 
extraordinary way of describing the case.§ 

If we take ordinary language as a starting 
point we shall see that different linguistic de- 
scriptions suggest a difference between not 
having and not noticing a pain: 

(a) I didn’t notice the pain 

until about g o’clock 
when I was arguing with Smith 
until the battle was over 

(b) I forgot all about my headache when 


the bomb exploded 
I dropped the brick on my toe 


(c) I got rid of the pain by 
taking two aspirin 
holding my breath 
lying flat on the floor 
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(d) The pain went away 


without medication 
while I was arguing with a friend 
while I was taking a nap 


We may, of course, not always know which one 
of these descriptions is more accurate at a par- 
ticular time. For example, the pain may go away 
after I forget about it, in which case the cessa- 
tion is an undistinguished but (perhaps) not an 
undistinguishable event. Thus the different lin- 
guistic descriptions are not merely idle. Not 
noticing a pain momentarily is not the same as 
getting rid of it—even momentarily. If A tells 
B that he can cure B’s stomach ache, and A then 
kicks B in the shins, B might be justifiably out- 
raged—not just because he has sore shins but 
because he was tricked. Although he may not 
notice the stomach ache for a few seconds after 
being kicked he nevertheless did not get rid of 
it, and in addition he now has a new pain. Nor 
can A defend his actions on the grounds that this 
stomach ache is a different one; that since there 
was a time at which the stomach ache wasn’t felt, 
there was a time at which it didn’t exist, and 
that there were therefore two stomach aches, the 
first of which he cured. And neither do we cor- 
rectly describe ourselves as having had two hun- 
dred and three headaches in the same location in 
our head because there were two hundred and 
two brief distractions during which we were not 
aware of our headache. 

Various descriptions of pain are warranted or 
not on the basis of particular facts of the case 
and depending upon what one wants to empha- 
size about the situation, eg., what one did to 
get rid of the pain (c), that it went away on its 
own (d), or that it was gone by a certain time, 
and so on. What particular facts would warrant 
(a) or (b) but not (d)? Let us consider a case: 


About 2 o'clock I felt the pain coming on 
and it became moderately intense after a few 
moments (i). I couldn’t concentrate on what I 
was doing so I went to talk to a friend. I be- 
came engrossed in a debate and a few moments 
slipped away. Several times I noticed the pain, 


6 One might agree with Armstrong’s suggestion that there are two ways of explaining the same phenomena. One 
could say that the ache existed only when I felt or noticed it, or that it existed at some times when I did not feel or 
notice it. And in fact I think the first inclination is to say that we could not tell the difference between these two situa- 
tions. Implicit is the strong suggestion that the question is not an empirical one, but a matter of what one wants to 
say. But isn’t it rather that in some (perhaps many) cases there is not enough evidence to make the issue empirically 
decidable? After all, there may be two equally good ways of explaining the same phenomena—if we are concerned 
with few enough phenomena. But from this it does not follow that there is no difference between the two cases. 
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perhaps grimaced, and subsequently forgot 
about it momentarily. Finally, at one point (ts), 
I noticed that it had diminished in intensity 
and J realized it would soon be gone. Soon it 
was gone (fs). 


Is it true that (d) is equally as good a way of 
describing the pain between t, and t, as (a), or 
rather, can one distinguish between cases in 
which the pain has gone away, e.g., ts, and cases 
in which one merely failed to notice the pain for 
certain periods of time e.g., t? 

Clearly we sometimes can (and do) distinguish 
between these cases. In the case above I felt the 
pain begin and grow in intensity. For the period 
of time in question (¢,-t;) I was often, maybe 
even usually (but not continuously) aware of the 
pain, and in fact I went to some length to try 
to take my mind off it. Eventually I felt the pain 
diminish and shortly thereafter I felt it disap- 
pear. I noticed that, and when, it went away. 

With respect to the period between t and t, 
(a) is a better description of the events than (d). 
Better because there was not a time between t 
and t, at which I noticed that I didn’t have the 
toothache, and other things being equal if times 
t, and t, are relatively close together, and if we 
have a toothache at t, and t, and if there is no 
special reason to suppose that we didn’t have it 
at ¢,, then simplicity demands that we suppose 
we had it at t,. Of course, had it been a sharp 
stabbing pain, or had it been the case that on 
some occasion in the course of these events I had 
noticed, or become aware, that I did not have 
the pain, and later noticed that I had it again, 
it would then be correct to say that the pain 
went away and later returned. We do in fact 
make the distinction between numerically the 
same headache, and a numerically different 
headache of the same kind and in the same loca- 
tion in just this way. Unfortunately the “tradi- 
tional thesis” does not allow us to make the 
distinctions in the ordinary places. It is often 
overlooked that phenomenologically speaking 
we do not have an unbroken awareness of what 
we call “this headache.” Consequently, if we 
carefully attended to what we were aware of 
when, we would see that, on the traditional view, 
we are forced to conclude that each of our pains 
of any significant duration actually fragments 
into many different pains. 

We do, of course, have different pains of the 
same kind in the same place. But this usually 


occurs over longer periods of time and involves 
an intermediate awareness that we are not in 
pain, or long periods during which we fail to be- 
come aware that we are in pain. 

We may distinguish the following states of 
affairs: 


(w) One didn’t have a pain and noticed that 
he didn’t have one. 

(x) One didn’t have a pain and didn’t notice 
that he didn’t have one. 

(y) One had a pain and noticed that he had 
one. 

(z) One had a pain and didn’t notice that he 
had it. 


The distinction between (w) and (y) is untrouble- 
some even on the traditional thesis, so our ques- 
tion is, “what would justify a distinction between 
(x) and (z), which on the traditional account 
both collapse into (x)?” 

In the case I just discussed above, the evidence 
I had for selecting (z) was the following: 


(1) I felt the pain begin. 

(2) I was aware of it most of the time during 
the period I had it. 

(3) I engaged in distracting activities in the 
(from time to time successful) attempt to 
forget the pain (as opposed to taking 
aspirin to get rid of it). 

(4) I felt the pain diminish and disappear 
somewhat later. 


What, by contrast, would have justified the 
assertion of (x) with respect to the times in 
question? As the evidence of the truth of differ- 
ent descriptions can’t lie in the failure to notice 
pain as it does on the traditional thesis, it must 
lie in the events surrounding the time in ques- 
tion. Thus if (x) is a purported description of 
the events at a time, say, t, its adequacy is deter- 
mined by receiving the appropriate answers to 
such questions as, “did the subject notice any 
pain at t, or t,?,” “Did he feel pain begin, in- 
tensify, diminish, or disappear?” “Did his friends 
and observers notice any pain behavior?” In 
short what is to be sought is evidence that would 
tend to support any of the alternatives. If there 
is none, then if the question even arises, the 
supposition must be that there was no pain, and, 
in this case, that (x) is true. 

If the foregoing account is correct then we 
may be faced with a problem that the traditional 
account does not have to contend with. That is 
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the criticism that if, as I have claimed, one could 
be in pain but not notice it, then one might 
always be in pain when he isn’t attending to 
whether he is in pain. J think the suggestion that 
we might always be in pain when we are not 
attending to whether we are in pain is correct, 
but the suggestion that this is a problem for 
this account is mistaken. 

Clearly nothing guarantees that there are not 
many more unnoticed pains than anyone would 
ever have thought. It is in a certain sense con- 
ceivable (i.e. it is not self contradictory to assert) 
that one usually has pains he never has any 
inkling of whatever—just as it is conceivable that 
in the standard case of headache our headaches 
flee and then return between noticings. But there 
is no reason whatever to suppose that this is 
the case. It violates the principle of sufficient 
redson and, as well, may threaten perfectly 
acceptable causal accounts of pain. 

I have not said anything here which threatens 
the certainty of introspective knowledge. My 
account suggests only that we weigh the evi- 
dence in the determination of whether we were 
(or someone was) in pain at some past time. This 
is something we must do on the traditional 
account, as no one holds that awareness provides 
a criterion. for our having been in pain. The 
novelty of this account lies only in the claim 
that the failure to notice that one had a pain 
at ¢ is not a criterion of his not having been in pain 
.at t. When one does not notice whether one has a 
pain at t,and one later wants to determine whether 
one had a pain at t, then one must weigh the 


evidence. ‘Surely there is nothing surprising in — 


that. I have simply suggested that the kinds of 
. evidence that should be weighed are somewhat 
more numerous than the traditional account 
would have allowed. Thus in answer to Ryle’s 
question 


If a distraction makes me forget my headache 
does it make my head stop aching, or does it 
only stop me feeling it aching? 


I say, “That depends”. In some cases the head 
may stop aching, in others one may only have 
been temporarily distracted from a continuously 
aching head. And just when it was still aching 
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and when it ceased to ache is not a question we 
can answer without more evidence. And similarly 
with the example of the insomniac with which 
I began. We cannot tell without further evidence. 
whether the doctor was correct in suggesting that 
the subject had pains all day. That suggestion 
was probably made on the basis of a certain 
causal hypothesis, and whether it is correct and 
whether the subject is indeed in pain is an em- 
pirical question—not one to be answered by 
appeal to philosophical dogma. 

In conclusion I would like to make good on 
my promise to say something more about why 
I do not believe that Armstrong’s nitrous oxide- 
case is a case of pain. 

First of all, I do not deny that supposing pain 
to be present is one possible way of explaining 
the situation. However, because the patient is 
under the influence of nitrous oxide he will not 
have had the kinds of evidence available to him 
that was available to the subject in the case I 
presented. Although there is pain behavior 
which tends to support the claim that the patient 
was in pain, yet he wil] not have felt the pain 
come on. He will not have noticed the pain 
from time to time. There will be gaps (one long 
one) during which he did not feel any pain. And 
he may not feel the pain diminish and disappear. 
In other words the evidence of the sort I ap- 
pealed to in earlier cases does not adequately 
support the claim that the patient was in pain 
while he was under the influence of the drug. 
But there is yet another troublesome feature of 
this case. This case supposes the truth of the 
following hypothesis 


(D) One can have a sensation of the sort we 
call pain when he cannot feel or notice it. 


I have been concerned to argue only a weaker 
thesis to the effect that one can have a sensation 
of the sort we call pain when he does not feel 
or notice it. And it seems to me that (D) would 
be considerably harder to argue. Rather than 
engaging in that task it seems to me that if I 
have managed to win any opponent over to my ` 
view that we may have had pains or parts of 
pains of which we were unaware, I will have had 
enough of philosophy for one day.” 
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IV. SENSIBILITY AND VISUAL ACTS 


MARCUS 


MY purpose is to develop the concept of an 
act of vision and to show that exercises of 


sensibilities are visual acts which are much more 
a matter of perceptual refinement than is com- 
monly thought. Strictly speaking, sensibilities are 
perceptual refinement abilities the exercise of 
which are skilled visual acts. One has sensibilities 
the way one has abilities and skills. Sensibility 
is a concept which we use when we would say of 





a painter that he has “a sense of ——” or “a 
feeling for ” and where we would say of a 
painting that it “gives a sense of ——” or “gives 





an impression of ” The blanks usually, but 
not always, take effects, impressions, suggestions 
and evocations of abstract elements such as space, 
light, volumes and dynamic qualities. In order 
to see these visual subtleties in pure form I draw 
my examples from pure abstracts with no identi- 
fiable or recognizable ordinary objects. Some of 
the things I have to say about sensibility can be 
applied to more subject matter oriented points 
of view. I do not claim sensibilities cover all the 
aesthetic qualities of paintings but only visual 
subtleties such as effects, suggestions, impressions 
and evocations of abstract elements. I would not 
call mere recognition or identification of an 
ordinary particular or type a matter of sensibility. 


I. DEFINITION oF ACTS OF VISION 


By “acts of visual attention” I mean that some 
modes of seeing are deliberately learned, often 
involving eye techniques, devices and types of 
attention, eventuating in visual skills in a fairly 
literal sense. Visual attention to some aspect like 
color, when skilled and complete, is a visual act 
learned from a redundant complex of verbal 
categories, spatial reference aiders, techniques, 
devices and even eye techniques, and for con- 
venience I shall serialize these redundant ele- 
ments of visual attention into object, intermediate 
and eye-side elements of attention. (By “object- 
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side” I mean the particular physical object, 
specifically an abstract painting, as described or 
characterized, the verbal description or charac- 
terization being essential to define the object of 
attention. By “eye-side’’ I mean eye directions 
such as focus, scan, blur or squint the eyes. Also 
I use “eye-side” loosely to cover head-side direc- 
tions such as “stand back so far you cannot 
recognize the objects if you want to look at the 
color scheme.”) During the process of learning, 
the lessons, verbal and otherwise, may be assimi- 
lated into a smooth and practiced visual act, like 
other skilled acts, with the subsequent develop- 
ment of what I call perceptual refinement 
abilities—abilities such as discrimination, sensi- 
tivity and acuity. The astronomer practices 
averted vision, the holding of the fovea several 
degrees off the subject of attention, so as to in- 
crease the eye’s sensitivity to light. One’s sensi- 
tivity can often be extended by more than a 
magnitude by this eye technique, and it is amaz- 
ing how much more detail of dim celestial ob- 
jects an astronomer can see as compared to an 
untrained observer of the same visual ability. 
Analogously, I shall argue that one can practice 
modes of attention appropriate to abstract paint- 
ings, and with practice the act becomes smooth 
and efficient with the development of perceptual 
refinement abilities which I will call sensibilities, 
Of course, there are important differences too 
between a visual skill like averted vision and 
sensitively perceiving an abstract painting, and 
I shall emphasize these differences in saying one 
does not look at aspects and features of nature 
in the same way that one does at the elements 
of art. 

Also “acts of visual attention” means visual 
acts of some generality. The first argument for 
this essential generality is that when acts of 
visual attention are learned from verbal acts 
such as ostensive defining, the attention has the 
same sort of generality involved in verbal func- 


1 ‘We can now suppose that the perceptual systems develop perceptual skills, with some analogy to the way in 
which the behavioral systems develop performatory skills.” James J. Gibson, The Senses Considered as Perceptual 


Systems (London, 1968), p. 51. ’ 
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tions such as referring to an aspect of a particu- 
lar or describing it. Wittgenstein’s points about 
pain as a something about which nothing could 
be said I think can be extended. If I say “look 
at X” where X means some aspect of a particu- 
lar, and this aspect can in no way be described 
or related to other aspects, we could never be 
sure we were meaning the same thing by ‘X’. 
There could be nothing more than bare spatial 
indication of the thing, perhaps by pointing, but 
there could be no certainty we were attending to 
the same aspect of it, nor even that what we 
were attending to should be called an aspect. 
Visual acts learned through verbal acts have an 
essential generality. A second, aesthetic argument 
extends the above argument to the stronger 
claim that elements of art worth attending to in 
a skilled mode must be embodied in at least 
several works. (The above private language argu- 
ment allows the possibility, now being excluded, 
that a combination of public terms applies to 
only one object.) A painter cannot expect us to 
learn a mode of vision (ingrained visual skills) 
which works against other works or is not helpful 
in perceiving other works. The balance between 
intensity and extensity of experience in aesthetic 
perception, though flexible and shifting, would 
be destroyed by terms applicable to only one 
work. A related argument is that significant (and 
even original) elements of art must be embodied 
in at least several works. (See qualifications be- 
Iow on perceiving original work.) Critical char- 
acterizations and explanations usually suggest a 
general mode of sensing. (There are exceptions, 
as when a critic characterizes or explains the 
peculiarities of an anomalous work.) The critic 
usually means, and the context will show when 
this is so, that the terms of the explanation or 
characterization can be applied to a class of 
works of some extension—say other works by 
the painter in the same period, the whole corpus 
of works by a painter, works of the same school, 
works of the same period, etc. Sensibilities then 
are typical visual acts in the sense of being about 
a class of some extension and in being specified 
in terms of elements of the works of this class. 
Emphasis on this sort of generality is necessary 
in order to show that acts of sensing are acts 
which have enough generality to permit the use 
of the concepts of skill, habits, and practices of 
viewing, All my remarks are about visual acts of 
some generality, though the visual acts may in- 
volve odd and hyphenated modes of attention 
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such as color-schemes-considered-from-an-expres- 
sionistic point of view. 

Even though acts of attention have the sort of 
generality noted, noticing, which completes the 
act of attention, is a distinctive kind of occur- 
rence. The generality of the visual act is the 
mode in which one sees, the degree to which the 
mode is habitual and like a skill, and noticing is 
an occurrence within that mode. The complex 
sort of active vocabulary, so to speak, on a view- 
ing includes all sorts of things—habitual modes 
of attention, memories of all sorts, images of 
paintings one has just seen, verbal formulations, 
titles, etc—and these can be more or less stable. 
When less stable, every viewing is different from 
other viewings. When the terms in which one 
sees stabilize with practice, there are some con- 
sistent modes of seeing, though of course every 
viewing is also unique. There are no doubt many 
things that affect a particular viewing other than 
sensibility, but sensibility is the stabilizing cen- 
ter. I am suggesting an analogy between visual 
acts and normal acts which are particular occur- 
rences taking place in a background of more 
stable things such as habits, dispositions, char- 
acter traits, moods and specific intentions. 
Strictly speaking, an act of attention is a com- 
plete act only when there is noticing within the 
mode of attention. Our particular viewings 
without a developed sensibility have no more 
stability and intelligibility than would our par- 
ticular acts without the stabilities of character 
traits, habits, moods, etc. 

Ordinarily, as well as here, we distinguish 
attention as a general state of expectancy or 
mode from visual noticing. One can pay atten- 
tion but not notice something. Attentiveness is a 
preparation for acts of seeing, sensing and 
noticing. Attention is related to the general 
states of being attentive, being observant, being 
alert. One can even notice without being at- 
tentive as in “I inadvertently saw or “my 
eye was drawn to .” But even though ordi- 
nary noticing can take place without attention, 
involuntarily, noticing a subtlety almost never 
takes place without preparation, thus the oddity 
of an unexperienced person saying “I suddenly 
noticed the cubistic space of Pollock.” One does 
not inadvertently notice the details of a dim 
galaxy or the spatial structure of Pollock. 

In sum, a describable and complete act of 
visual attention to a subtlety includes these 
necessary conditions: (1) special perceptual re- 
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finement abilities usually developed by practice 
of modes of attention and visual techniques; 
(2) an object of attention where the object is 
describable (redundantly, in terms which have 
some extension); (3) a particular act of noticing 
of the object of attention. Ordinary modes of 
attention lack condition (1) since they are not so 
deliberately cultivated as modes of attention like 
averted vision and sensibility and since they do 
not require special abilities to perceive the object 
of attention as perceiving a subtlety does require 
special ability. I am more interested in analyzing 
consciously acquired acts of attention than just 
attention. Condition (2) is expanded in the 
comments on attention and ostensive defining. 


II. ORDINARY VISUAL Acts. 


I now artificially divide or serialize an act of 
visual attention into object-side, intermediate, 
and eye-side elements of attention. The idea 
here is that in attention we use our eyes in cer- 
tain ways, sometimes assisted by devices, on the 
object of attention. 


A. Descriptions, Ostensive Defining and the 
Object of Attention 

White makes this remark about descriptions 
and the object of attention: “One cannot give 
one’s attention in any way to anything without 
knowing that one is attending and also knowing 
under some description what one is attending 
to.”2 I dispute the claim that one cannot attend 
without “knowing under some description what 
one is attending to.” Animals can be trained to 
attend to aspects of objects such as a color which 
releases food. I think we would normally say a 
rat or pigeon so trained. had learned to attend to 
a color or learned to notice color without saying 
the animal knew under some description what 
he was attending to. Of course, one cannot 
specify or define a mode of attention without 
giving some description of the object of atten- 
tion. One cannot answer what one is attending 
to without a description. But specifying a mode 
of attention is ‘different from attending in some 
sensory mode. Further, I think artists in some 
instances learn to attend to some element of their 


2 Allan R. White, Attention (Oxford, 1964), p. 2. 


3 For further comments on non-verbally acquired sensibility see my article 
_ American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 7 (1970), pp. 62~73. 


art by practices of painting and cannot give a 
description of what they are attending to. It is 
widely thought, and I think truly thought, that 
one can learn to see from drawing and other 
painting activities, and in fact painters’ sensi- 
bilities are developed mainly by painting acts. 
The painter has a dim intuition of a visual 
possibility, paints works which begin to exploit 
this possibility, in the process of which his sensi- 
bility is refined, from which he can visualize or 
intuit further into this possibility, from which 
further realizations of the idea are achieved, etc. 
Cézanne’s torturous attempts to realize his vision 
well illustrate this dialectic. (Wittgenstein noted 
that non-verbal behavior shows “categories” of 
attention which are essential in teaching words. 
The child in crying sometimes shows he is 
attending to a pain, and it is easiest, and perhaps 
only possible, to teach “pain” in such a con- 
text. The verbal expression replaces crying. 
Analogously, language-games develop non-verbal 
modes of attention, “categories” of attention, 
which should be capitalized on in teaching 
language.) Further, even though we usually 
learn to see in certain terms, our seeing can 
eventually develop an integrity and independence 
of its own, and we can later non-verbally notice 
visual subtleties because of practiced visual acts. 
Even though we learn to see in certain terms, 
modes of seeing can be non-verbal forms of 
noticing. Noticing means that one is or was 
consciously occupied with a thing considered in 
a certain way, but being consciously so occupied 
does not necessarily mean a verbally articulated 
form of consciousness. We can visually explore 
and notice subtleties in a painting. In fact, this 
is what sensibility is. 

Even though a description is not a necessary 
condition of attention, I am basically interested 
in attention which is verbally acquired. In a 
sense, successful ostensive defining of visual 
terms is a sufficient condition of visual attention. 
Generally attention can be related to ostensive 
defining as understood by Wittgenstein. Many 
techniques such as pointing to or directing one’s 
glance towards the object can also be used to 
draw or direct attention. The most important 
similarity between ostensive teaching and atten- 
tion is that ostensive defining is a way of getting 


“Purpose in Painting and Action,” 
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the child to see what is meant.4 Ostensive de- 
fining shows the intentionality or directionality 
involved in visual attention and some forms of 
reference. Before the child has mastery of the 
concept of color but when the ostensive teach- 
ing has some effect, we might say the child can 
see what we mean by “sepia.” Ostensive teach- 
ing, as well as ostensive defining, requires a sort 
of sensory uptake on the object of attention. I 
emphasize that even though a child can visually 
- identify sepia without even being able to say 
“sepia” (just as an animal can), we would not 
say being able to visually attend to a color or 
being able to pick out a color is sufficient to see 
what we mean by “sepia.” The rat who picks 
out a color does not necessarily see what we 
mean by a color word. An animal can perhaps 
also see what we mean in the sense of taking the 
act of pointing, etc., as part of linguistic activities 
such as ostensive defining or commanding, but 
mere attention is not linguistic. A necessary con- 
dition of seeing what we mean, in contrast to 
visual attention, is a verbal situation. We have 
to be trying to mean something and be taken to 
mean something for someone to see what we 
mean. Further, bringing a certain color on com- 
mand, showing a knowledge of the use of the 
color word in other linguistic situations, is a 
sufficient condition for knowing how to per- 
ceptually attend to the color. Using the color 
word is a sufficient condition for having seen 
what we meant. It is through verbal functions 
and through these only that knowledge of critics 
and painters gets attached, so to speak, to the 
painting as a visual object. We recall Isenberg’s 
epigram that the purpose of criticism is to bring 
about communication at the level of the senses,’ 
in our case getting us to see what is meant. Since 
the visual array in an abstract painting, unlike 
ordinary visual arrays, was made for a purpose 
and thus made to be seen in certain ways, the 
critic's getting us to see what he means should 
be sympathetic to what the painter meant the 
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painting to do. In a sense, we get to see what the 


painter meant. When a critic is describing, char- 
acterizing or explaining a visual phenomena in 
terms not appropriate to the painting, we may 
well say we know what the critic means, but do 
not see, at least not in this painting, what he 
means, since seeing what is meant is both under- 
standing the meaning and seeing that the object 
is as described. 

An example of other verbal equipment a child 
has to master to master attention to color is what 
we might call part-whole reference aiders. “Part” 
is a covering term for any number of spatial 
units—fragments, parts, pieces, segments, areas, 
planes, regions, blended areas, brush strokes, 
blobs, drips, etc. These combine, of course, into 
very different kinds of wholes. Aspect terms such 
as “color” and “texture” in fact essentially in- 
clude certain kinds of part-whole units. Of 
course, we usually combine part-whole reference 
with aspection. We look at areas of color, sec- 
tions of line, rays of light—each of the supple- 
mental reference aiders (“area,” “section,” “ray’’) 
showing the kind of part unit appropriate to the 
aspect. In fact, aspects are just certain kinds of 
part-wholes. Color is one kind of part whole, 
texture another. In general, a child who con- 
stantly referred to a piece of color or who did 
not show he knew line occurred in sections and 
sweeps would not be said to understand the 
concept of color or line respectively. 

In summary, even though verbal descriptions 
are not necessary conditions of attending to an 
object of attention, correct taking of a verbal 
function such as ostensive defining is a sufficient 
condition for attending to an object as specified, 
and this sort of direction of attention through 
verbal situations is the only sort emphasized 
here. It is only through verbal functions such as 
describing, characterizing or explaining with re- 
gard to the object of attention that critics get us 
to see in terms appropriate to the purposes of a 
painting. However, after practice, we can visually 


4 There are these important differences between ostensive defining and visual attention: Attention to color is a 
matter of visual attention, and thus there is more involved in mastery of attention to color than just referring to or 
ostensively defining color. Further, ostensive defining is rather atomistic, providing a conceptual setting in which a 
word can be stationed, so to speak, Attention to elements of art, on the other hand, involves inter-thing gestalting, 
relations of centers of attention to each other, spatial structuring, etc., and these ways of looking are not atomistic, 
and they involve aesthetic questions. A final difference between ostensive defining and attention to elements of art 
is that one learns to attend to elements of art from complex verbal acts such as characterizing, describing, explain- 
ing and interpreting, and these are different from the verbal act of ostensive defining. 

5 Arnold Isenberg, ‘‘Critical Communication,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 58 (1949), pp- 330-344. Reprinted in 
Joseph Margolis, Philosophy Looks at the Arts: Contemporary Readings in Aesthetics (New York, 1962). 
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explore and notice without verbally articulating 
the object of attention. Also ostensive defining 
assures that visual attention will have generality, 
for we cannot ostensively define a peculiar or 
private object or a private aspect of an object. 
In these points on ostensive defining I think I 
have shown that visual acts have two of the 
above conditions, namely generality and a par- 
ticular noticing of the object of attention (as 
shown in future use of a color concept). I now 
discuss techniques of vision which fit the above 
first condition of special abilities or skills. 


B. Intermediate Aspects of Attention 
Intermediate and non-verbal matters which are 
involved in mastery of attention to color are 
matters such as pointing. There are even kinds 
of pointing relevant to the aspect terms and 
reference aiders. A generalized gesture to 4 
vaguely bounded area is appropriate to an area 
of color, while a sweeping gesture pointing to a 
sweep of line can capture behaviorally the nature 
and tempo of the sweep of line. A good museum 
lecturer does not point to color, line or texture 
in the same way. One does not point to pieces, 
sections and areas.in the same way. A child who 
referred to a piece of color would possibly also 
make inappropriate gestures in ostensively de- 
fining color for others. There is of course re- 
dundancy in spatial reference aiders and gestures. 
Also intermediate are techniques such as cupping 
one’s hands so as to isolate a color from its con- 
text and from aspects such as shape or outline. 
Of course, there is redundancy between cupping 
one’s hands, spatial aiders such as “area,” be- 
havioral gestures and aspection terms such as 
“color.” Also cupping one’s hands is a good 
illustration of the difference between reference 
and ostensive defining and visual attention, for 
cupping one’s hands goes beyond the require- 
ments for clear reference and is a part of the 
visual skill of attending to color. Another ex- 
ample of an intermediate element in mastery of 
the skill of looking at color is an aid such as a 
piece of paper with a hole in it. Such aids, of 
course, do something very similar, sometimes 
with some advantages, to cupping one’s hands. 


C. Eye-Side Aspects of Attention 

Completely on the eye-side are such techniques 
as blurring one’s eyes or standing back so far one 
cannot recognize the subject matter. Both are 


good eye-side techniques, often advised by critics 
and artists, for looking at areas of color in color 
schemes, 

In summary, from the object-side to the eye- 
side there is redundant and overlappirg verbal 
equipment, behavioral gestures, techniques, de- 
vices and eye techniques which are employed in 
skilled attention to color. Any one element in 
acquiring this visual skill, of course, can be 
omitted or even not known since they are re- 
dundant, but lack of many of them lessens the 
visual skill and makes us more reluctant to say 
one has mastered the skill of attending to color. 
There is a special place, however, for tae object 
of attention in defining the mode of <ttention, 
and how one attends, in contrast to what one 
attends to, is not definitive of a mode of atten- 
tion. There are analogous redundancies in 
ordinary reference and ostensive defining. Any 
number of things in attention from eye-side 
directions, pointing aiders such as “area,” 
“region,” “mass,” “section” and object specifica- 
tion can show category sensitivity or insensitivity. 
Blurring the eyes, standing back too far to recog- 
nize subject matter, masking the outline with a 
paper with a hole in it, looking in terms of areas 
of color, ignoring the outline, texture, shading— 
each of these show, in different kind; of tech- 
niques and modes of attention, our be-ief about 
the nature of color. Color is a spread out visual 
phenomenon different from texture, shape and 
outline. (In a sense I am here agreeing with 
Aristotle that a secondary category such as 
quality can be treated as having its own sub- 
stantial nature.) The redundant and overlapping 
verbal categories, techniques and even devices 
show different aspects of a category normal mode 
of attention to color. “Look at a piece of color” 
and the techniques of looking at pieces do not 
show such category normalcy. Attention to ab- 
stracts sometimes requires category abnormalities 
such as looking at the shape of holes in some of 
DuBuffet’s paintings or the planes o? color in 
Cézanne. Very often, in fact, painters want to 
change our reference equipment or at Feast refine 
it. Notice Ben Shan’s title The Shape cf Content. 
Such category changes or crossings affect atten- 
tion on the eye-side and object-side. 

Attention to color, when practiced, can de- 
velop perceptual refinement ability, specifically 
discrimination of subtle shades and huzs of color. 
When the ability to attend to subtle gradation is 
developed, the visual act of looking a: color has 
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the three conditions of a complete visual act 
listed above. 

Attention to a color or attention to a dim 
galaxy are both rather specialized discriminative 
abilities which can be developed somewhat by 
practice of eye techniques, devices, etc. I will call 
increases in sensitivity, discrimination or acuity 
increases in discriminative abilities. It is obvious 
that discriminative abilities in this narrow sense 
are of rather limited application in learning to 
see abstract paintings, though they are not irrele- 
vant. But I now extend the concept of perceptual 
refinement abilities beyond discriminative abili- 
ties, thus completing the concept of sensibility. I 
broaden the concept of perceptual refinement in 
three stages: first by enriching the concept of a 
visual act by discussing complexities in the object 
of attention and in eye techniques when one 
attends to elements of art in an abstract painting 
(Sects. III and IV); second, by showing how we 
learn to sense the elements of a painter’s art 
(Sect. V); third, by giving some brief hints about 
the most creative seeing when a critic grasps 
visually some new element of art (Sect. VI). As 
I move through these stages, seeing an abstract 
begins to sound less like a literal set of visual 
skills and more like a creative art of seeing. 


TI. LEARNING To SEE. ELEMENTS OF ART 


The most basic thing to say about the object 
of attention when one attends aesthetically to an 
abstract painting is that one attends to elements 
of art. Elements of art are sub-arts of a painter’s 
complete art, and obvious examples are color 
schemes, line drawing, handling of space, 
handling of light, etc. Elements of art are what 
the painter emphasized. I contrast elements of 
art with aspects of nature because elements of art 
are the residue of painting acts, and painting acts 
are pervaded by the nature of the paint and the 
techniques of applying it. Color schemes are 
never the same as the aspect color, nor is line 
drawing, even when realistic, like natural out- 
line. Further, the elements of art cannot be con- 
sidered as abstractions such as color schemes or 
drawing divorced from aesthetic positions. 
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Critics usually do not just look at color schemes, 
for example, but look at color schemes from, for 
example, a puristic, expressionistic or abstract 
naturalistic point of view, and these different 
aesthetic positions differently structure the layers 
of ordinary perceptual knowledge and abilities 
carried over into an aesthetic context.§ Each of 
the three positions mentioned thus calls for a 
complex and hyphenated object of attention and 
sensibility. 

If we switch from the object-side to eye-side 
aspects of modes of attention, we discover some 
distinctive modes of attention, or at least we dis- 
cover some ordinary modes being strangely em- 
ployed. “Look at the color scheme” calls for a 
mode of vision which I call non-focused field 
looking. “Look at the texture” can take at least 
two modes of viewing, foveal scanning where 
acute vision is employed on areas or regions of 
texture and non-foveal field viewing where one 
tries to have acute vision of a field. “Look at 
line drawing’ does not take areas or fields, but 
one’s eye sweeps the line, feeling how sections or 
sweeps lead into and create rhythmic variations 
on other sections and sweeps. “Look at spatial 
composition” is non-foveal and field, not in terms 
of areas of color and texture, but in terms of 
masses and qualities of equilibrium. Balance and 
proportionality are important. These eye tech- 
niques can be shown to be applicable to puristic, 
expressionistic or abstract naturalistic qualities. 
(Intermediate aids, such as a drawn overlay, are 
also sometimes used in learning to see a painting.) 

These modes of vision can be applied to 
specific abstract paintings. One looks for the. 
tensions in Hofmann’s planes of color (e.g. “The 
Cathedral”) by a sort of non-foveal narrow area 
field, with keen awareness of the edges of the 
planes, trying to sense the spatial positions they 
tend to assume. Pollock’s all over composition 
(eg. “Autumn Rhythm”) lends itself to many 
modes of attention. One can practice non-foveal 
field looking from a distance to sense the location 
in front of the picture plane of the strands of 
black. One can move closer and practice foveal 
scanning, savoring the equal distribution of 
energy and interest. 


6 Not only are abilities carried over, but also a body of knowledge more general than our knowledge of specific 
types or particulars, for example, knowledge of spatial cues, knowledge of the most general categories of objects 
(vegetal, animate or inanimate), knowledge of materials and substances, knowledge of odd things (Austin) such as 
mist, cloud, liquids, etc. Abstracts without recognizable particulars and types can exploit this more general know- 
ledge. Correct descriptions of the object of attention, say in puristic or expressionistic or abstract naturalistic terms, 

s 


taps ordinary abilities and general knowledge. 
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IV. SENSIBILITY AS PERCEPTUAL REFINEMENT 
ABILITY 


Attention is learning to see in certain terms. 
On the eye-side, verbal instructions are distinctly 
an answer to the question of how one perceives. 
On the object-side, which-is essential in defining 
the act of attention, critics show much richness 
in verbal functions (describing, characterizing, 
explaining, etc.), from aesthetic points of view, 
at certain levels and in certain styles. Sensibility 
is the assimilation of these verbal functions into 
refined visual acts. Attention of any complexity 
is like any learned skill. At first it is clumsy, stiff, 
academic and unresponsive. Later it can become 
smooth and there is a noticeable increase in per- 
ceptual refinement abilities. Sensibility just 
means the development of perceptual refine- 
ment abilities subsequent upon practice of cer- 
tain modes of attention. Perceptual refinement 
abilities most literally are specifiable in terms 
such as discrimination, acuity and sensitivity. 
But even with regard to skilled acts like averted 
vision, such terms do not fully describe the skill. 
Averted vision requires motor skill in order to 
resist foveating the object of attention. Further, 
it requires ability to attend to a non-foveated 
region. Thus even though averted vision increases 
sensitivity, sensitivity alone is not a sufficient 
description of the act. One-track discriminative 
abilities such as sensitivity, discrimination or 
acuity are not sufficient specifications of any 
visual skill. : 

It will perhaps be helpful if I state more 
exactly what the kinds of perceptual refinement 
abilities appropriate to abstract paintings are. 
They are, of course, extremely rich and varied, 
indefinitely so, and are as rich as verbal acts 
which can articulate visually the painting as an 
object of visual attention. Perceptual refinement 
abilities can be specified only as increased ability 
to sense a complex and hyphenated object of 
attention. Defining perceptual refinement abilities 
in terms of the object of attention may seem 
circular, but I think it is not. We now think of 
emotions as being constituted by the object of 
emotion and not merely contingently related to 
the object as in dualism.” Analogously, one can- 
not specify the kind of attention apart from the 
object of attention. Thus it seems permissible to 
express perceptual refinement abilities as increased. 
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ability to sense complex and hyphenated objects 
such as color-schemes-considered-puristically or 
spatial-structure-considered-expressionistically. 

Even when the object of attention is illusionistic 
qualities such as picture space, I emphasize that 
sensibility is still perceptual attention. One must 
attend visually in certain modes, depending on 
the effect, to notice the effect. Focusing on visual 
texture of figure and ground while ignoring sur- 
face texture of paint will often help one sense 
space. Blurred vision is a mode of perceiving, 
and so is field looking. Foveating does not define 
vision. Sensibility to space, for example, is not a 
mode of visual attention, as is averted vision, in 
the sense that it will take “see” in its full 
ordinary sense for the object of attention. Sensi- 
bility to space is a mode of visual attention in 
the sense that the eyes are used in a skillful way 
on visual cues to sense effects and impressions of 
paintings, and these effects and impressions can- 
not be specified or defined apart from their 
visual cues. Perceiving the Muller-Lyer illusion 
is perceiving. 

The exercise of sensibility as perceptual refine- 
ment abilities satisfies the three conditions of 
visual acts. By habitual attention in certain 
modes one can develop abilities such that one 
can notice visual subtleties in abstract paintings. 


V. SENSING THE ELEMENTS oF ART 


I have expanded the concept of perceptual 
refinement beyond discriminative abilities, but 
learning to see in certain terms still is a rather 
specialized form of vision, for one always wants 
to know how one knows what are the appropriate 
ways of perceiving painting X. Not only must we 
learn to see in certain terms but learn to sense 
what are the appropriate terms. We must be able 
to sense what are the elements of a painter's art. 
Purism, expressionism and abstract naturalism 
do cover a reasonable number of purposes of ab- 
stract painters, and my answer is simply that we 
learn to sense what painter X is up to by having 
learned what plastic qualities, suggestiveness, 
evocativeness and allusiveness look like in para- 
digms of those qualities. 

I distinguish sensing the elements of a painter’s 
art, really knowing what allusiveness, evocative- 
ness and plastic qualities look like, which is a 


7 See Anthony Kenny, Action, Emotion and Wil? (London, 1964). 
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true visual ability, from merely knowing ap- 
preciatively that some painters emphasize plastic 
qualities, others suggestiveness and evocativeness 
and others still allusiveness to nature. In reading 
a book like Gombrich’s The Story of Art we 
take up new verbal formulas at an extremely 
rapid rate, and we see the paintings in these 
terms, but I distinguish sensibility from apprecia- 
tion because sensibility is actually being able to 
see the visual subtleties that tip us off as to the 
terms in which we should explore a painting. 
De Kooning’s woman series looks suggestive and 
evocative because there are hints, pieces and 
fragments of women one can glimpse in them. 
Gorky’s “The Betrothal II” and “The Liver Is 
the Cock’s Comb” also have fragments, hints, 
pieces and suggestions of organic forms, and they 
have a suggestive, allusive and evocative look. 
But it would be silly to look for pieces, hints, 
fragments of objects in Alber’s “Homage to the 
Square” series, for these are plastic and puristic 
and not suggestive or evocative. We can see if 
painter X has a plastic, suggestive, evocative or 
allusive look. 

Similar points can be made in somewhat more 
craft terminology. If we are familiar with a 
period of art, we get to know what the sub-arts 
or elements are and what the state of the art is 
like given the techniques, levels of skill and 
materials being used. One gets to know what 
quality looks like in a certain art, and thus one 
can see, given visual knowledge of the state of 
the art, what a painter is making an effort on 
and what he is just doing perfunctorily. We must 
of course distinguish what a painter tried to do 
from what he did. Given a background of nor- 
mal visual knowledge and abilities, is painting 
X really plastic, expressive or allusive? After 
having sensed what are the elements of a 
painter’s art we must return to the relevant 
mode of specialized perceptual refinement ability 
to determine if the painting works. 

Sensing what are the elements of a painter's 
art is a more flexible visual ability than a 
specialized skill such as sensing the size, scale 
and proportions of space in abstract paintings, 
and I have related this more flexible ability to 
appreciation. But sensing the elements of a 
painter’s art is a perceptual refinement ability 
for I could easily show that the way one can 
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sense the elements of a painter’s art is by pre- 
viously having seen the paradigms in terms of 
certain descriptions of the object of attention, 
using certain eye techniques, for that is how one 
got to know what plastic qualities, suggestive- 
ness, evocativeness or allusiveness look like. 
Emphasis on seeing paradigms as described 
shows that even sensing elements of art has the 
essential generality of visual acts. 

A sophisticated sensibility might well sense 
out main purposes, sense dominant effects and 
impressions, and more analytically sense detail 
and smaller units to “verify” whether the sus- 
pected purpose can be carried out in detail. 
Buswell even shows that within the span of a 
single viewing, there is a difference between 
initial and later modes and centers of attention.’ 
Of course, since there are all styles of viewing, 
this serialized idealization is an idealization. We 
might bypass the initial feeling out of purposes 
for a painter we are very familiar with. Further, 
some critics habitually do not go beyond the 
synoptic level. Also, a style of viewing can in- 
clude habitual rigidity .and specialization or 
flexibility and catholicity. I think all these sorts 
of differences can pervade actual visual acts as 
well as linguistic acts which are criteria of 
sophisticated visual acts. 


VI. SEEING ORIGINAL ELEMENTS oF ART 


The most difficult sort of seeing is seeing 
original elements of art, and there are such 
complex metaphysical problems here having to 
do with what we might call category flux or 
change that I only give some hints about this 
most creative sort of seeing. Somewhat arbi- 
trarily, I specify that “original” here means a 
painter appears to have made a decisive break 
with the history of art, and his new discoveries, 
techniques, procedures, conceptions, etc., are 
fruitful. I think we would not say a painter 
whose discoveries, techniques and conceptions 
were a dead end was original. Many think 
original means that the decisive break was only 
apparent, and on some deeper level there is 
continuity with this history of art. I need only 
the first emphasis, and we can generalize by say- 
ing originality is a backward and forward look- 
ing concept. I further stipulate that a painter 


8 Guy Thomas Buswell, How Poopite Look at Pictures: A Study of the pees of Perception in Art (Chicago, 


1935)» PP. 24-45. 
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can have a style but not be original, but not con- 
versely. Uniqueness of style is not the same as 
originality, though originality is a form of 
uniqueness. Put differently, originality must be 
specified in terms of elements of art, one always 
is original in some respect, but a painter can 
have elements of art and not be original (the 
elements of his art could be academic or simply 
not fruitful). A painting, of course, is a particu- 
lar object, and our perception of it has a rich- 
ness and fullness which exceeds the terms in 
which we describe it, and style and originality 
cover part of that je ne sais quoi we often feel 
the urge to express and the inability to express. 
I make these observations: 


(1) If I define original as fruitful, then we 
should learn to see in terms of the original work 
so we can perceptively see the works which 
mined the original gems. Thus even original 
works generate visual acts of some generality. All 
I said above about learning to see in terms of 
the object of attention and in terms of eye tech- 
niques thus applies to learning to see in terms 
required by expressions of originality. It is also 
true that learning to see in certain terms, even 
when the terms were first derived from an articu- 
lation of originality, can become a habitual and 
rigid skill which prevents us seeing flexibly and 
creatively. A good way of describing the change 
from creative work to academic sterility is not 
only in terms of rigidity in the productive situa- 
tion but in terms of loss of creative seeing. 

(2) Dealing with original elements of art re- 
quires creative verbal acts as well as creative acts 
of seeing. Baudelaire said great criticism ap- 
proached poetry. Whoever first said we should 
see Cézanne in terms of planes of color in space 
(a creative use of a reference aider) had poetic 
insight and expressiveness. Baudelaire’s state- 
ment that Delacroix’s line is never anything but 
“the intimate fusion of two colors, as in the rain- 
bow”? is a stroke of expressive genius. Of course, 
we often later nominalize original discoveries we 
could only describe with metaphor, strange 
reference aiders, etc., as “painterly style” is in a 
sense a nominalization of Baudelaire’s metaphor; 
and this point could be related, I believe, to 
what Wittgenstein said about there being no 
ultimate simples. 

(3) There is a creative act of vision involved 
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in describing original elements of art. What a 
critic says (with some exceptions not relevant 
here) is the criterion for how a painting appears 
or looks to him, and unless we want to say 
criticism is entirely a matter of arbitrarily pro- 
jecting into a painting of verbal functions, we 
have to say the critic visually noticed what he 
was able to verbally express. If we say remarks 
such as the above were perceptive and insightful 
with regard to the visual subtleties of a painting, 
we have to say that the critic, and now we, can 
see the painting in those terms. In above dis- 
tinguishing modes of vision from the verbal ways 
they are learned, I emphasized that we can con- 
sciously attend to without describing the object 
of attention. Visual exploring and noticing have 
an intentionality and uptake which is often 
unexpressed. 

(4) Not only does what we believe about 
criticism require that visual noticing be neces- 
sary for creative and incisive descriptions, but 
each of us, after very little experience, has been 
able to attend to some visual subtlety, felt it was 
fruitful and interesting, but felt an expressive 
block which a critic later relieved, and we say 
“that’s exactly it.” When we have felt an ex- 
pressive need due to our own visual noticing and 
exploring, there is the most satisfying sort of see- 
ing what the critic means. This most satisfying 
sort of communication at the level of the senses 
requires a creative act of vision which we occa- 
sionally have and a good critic has to have 
regularly. 

(5) Perceiving original elements of art is as 
much an art as a skill, but when the originality 
is in some visual subtlety (which often it is not), 
sensibility as perceptual refinement ability must 
be developed to sense the subtlety. 

(6) A most difficult question still is what re- 
lation existent perceptual refinement abilities 
have to seeing original work initially. Of course, 
if the original work exploits in some interesting 
and different way an established perceptual re- 
finement, we at least have the ability to notice 
that sort of subtlety. If an entirely new mode of 
vision is called for, I am relatively certain we 
could not sense a work in that mode definitely 
and distinctly initially even though we may find 
the work visually interesting and feel it is fruit- 
ful. I doubt we can make very fine discrimina- 


9 Charles Baudelaire, Art in Paris, may ee Salons and Other Exhibitions, tr. and ed. by Jonathan Mayne (Lon- 


don, 1965), p. 59- 
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tions with regard to entirely new modes of vision, 
especially if the new modes do not have any 
counterpart in ordinary modes of vision. There 
may be a give and take between the verbal and 
visual analogous to the increases in the painter’s 
sensibilities by production. 


Since purism, a wide spectrum of critics and 
abstract painters have been reluctant to say an 
ideal viewer needed to bring knowledge of sym- 
bolism or historical or literary allusions to a 
painting. One is allowed to bring visual know- 
ledge from the ordinary perceptual world (even 
Bell allowed us to bring our knowledge of forms, 
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colors and three dimensional space), and from 
this basic and universal knowledge one must be 
able to sense plastic qualities, expressiveness or 
allusiveness. I have tried to give some content to 
this claim in terms of visual acts which eventuate 
in perceptual refinement abilities by which we 
could sense such qualities. Sensibility as habits, 
dispositions and abilities is the stable core of acts 
of attention and noticing. Our “verification” of 
the critic’s explanations and characterizations of 
visual subtleties should not be isolated from self 
knowledge of our own sensibility and the state 
of our perceptual refinement abilities in the 
mode relevant to sensing a work. 
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V. TOWARD A THEORY OF RESPECT FOR 
PERSONS 
CARL CRANOR 


V ARIOUS writers in moral and political 
philosophy have suggested principles which 
dictate that all or most persons ought to be 
respected—let us call them respect-for-persons 
principles. Respect-for-persons principles have 
been used to justify various moral rights and 
duties—the rights to which a person is entitled 
out of respect and the duties we owe to others 
out of respect for them. Philosophers have vari- 
ously argued that a principle of respect for per- 
sons justifies all moral rights,! only some moral 
rights,? all the moral duties of an agent, only 
some moral duties to others,4 as well as prin- 
ciples of equality> and justice.$ 
One may well be skeptical of these claims since 
respect seems such a vague complex concept and 
since respect is typically conceived of as a re- 
active attitude and not an attitude which would 
issue in a person’s acknowledging these various 
moral rights and duties. Even though some 
Anglo-American moral philosophers have in- 
voked and mentioned respect-for-persons prin- 
ciples, there has been little direct attention paid 
to them and the concepts essential to them. In 
this essay I would like to take some steps toward 
remedying this neglect and making respect-for- 
persons theories respectable. To do this I will 
consider some defects in the main accounts of 
respect offered to date, and then present and 
defend an alternative analysis of respect. Using 
this analysis to expose some problems of justifica- 


tion, I will then explore briefly the limits of 
respect-for-persons principles. 


I 


One’s doubts regarding respect principles are 
vindicated when one examines the analyses of 
respect suggested in the main principles articu- 
lated to date. These analyses of respect do not 
capture even our most common intuitions about 
Tespect nor allow us to make the most ordinary 
distinctions between respect and other concepts. 

One class of definitions defines “respect” as “a 
disposition to take into account the wants, de- 
sires, commands, enterprises of others in acting.” 
But this is not a sufficient condition of respecting 
persons. One could be disposed to take into 
account their desires out of fear, self-interest or 
love. Being so disposed does not guarantee one 
Tespects them. But neither does this putative 
definition provide necessary conditions for re- 
specting persons. Respect does not in every case 
imply that one be disposed to take into account, 
heed or defer to the opinions, wishes, enterprises 
of others. I might for example respect Smith’s 
high-jumping ability, but not be disposed to 
take into account his opinions, wishes or desires 
on any matter—even high jumping, for though 
he may be a good high jumper, he may not be a 
good teacher. However, in many cases respect 
for a person does imply that one be disposed 


1R. 5. Downie and Elizabeth Telfer, Respect for Persons (London, 1969), p. 38, hold this view and possibly Joel 
Feinberg, Social Philosophy (Englewood Cliffs, 1973), pp. 88-94, does as well. 

2S. I. Benn, ‘Privacy, Freedom and Respect for Persons” in Nomos XIII: Privacy (New York, 1971), pp. 8-9- 
3 David Gauthier, Practical Reasoning (Oxford, 1963), pp. 119-120. 
4 John Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge, 1971), pp. 337-338. 

Immanuel Kant, The Metaphysical Principles of Virtue (New York, 1964), p. 127. Hereafter referred to as Virtue. 
3B. A. O. Williams, ‘“The Idea of Equality” in Moral Concepts, ed. by Joel Feinberg (Oxford, 1970), pp. 158-161. 
6 William Frankena, ‘The Concept of Social Justice” in Social Justice, ed. by Richard Brandt (Englewood Cliffs, 


1962), pp. 19-20. 


7 David Gauthier, Practical Reasoning, op. cit., p. 119. Respect is ‘‘a willingness to consider the wants of others as 
reasons for acting, and hence a willingness to accept the practical judgments of the other, in so far as they are based on 


a consideration of all wants.” 


S. I. Benn, op. cit., p. 9. ‘“To respect someone as a person is to concede that one ought to take account of the way 
in which his enterprise might be affected ky one’s own decisions.” 
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to defer to, heed or take into account the persons’ 
wishes, opinions, desires, commands, or advice, 
but this is a contingent matter depending upon 
the object of respect and the reasons for respect- 
ing it, which a better definition of “respect” will 
reveal. 

A second class of definitions of “respect” claims 
that to respect a person is to have an attitude 
of active sympathy toward him /her.8 At a mini- 
mum to have sympathy for a person as used by 
these writers implies that one have a general 
concern for the well-being of the person, but 
respect does not imply this. I may respect Napo- 
leon as a general, but otherwise think that he 
was a morally reprehensible person and have no 
concern at all for his well-being. Respect implies 
that one value some particular trait (or traits) of 
persons and have concern for it (them), but 
not necessarily that one have a generalized con- 
cern for the person’s well-being. Additionally, I 
may have a general concern for persons’ well- 
being, but not be disposed to respect them at all 
—as a paternalistic parent might. Having an 
attitude of active sympathy for persons is neither 
a necessary nor sufficient condition of respecting 
them, although, as we will see, valuing them in 
a certain way is. 

According to a third class of definitions, to 
respect a person is to be disposed to see the 
situation from his/her point of view? Clearly, 
this is not a sufficient condition of respect—I 
may be so disposed out of fear, self-interest, or 
anger in order to protect myself or to take advan- 
tage of the person. Or I might be so disposed 
out of love or even curiosity at the oddity of sucha 
person. But neither is it an obvious necessary 
condition of respect. I may respect a person as 
a high jumper, but not be disposed to see the 
world from his/her point of view at all. Appre- 
ciating what qualities it takes to be a good high 
jumper is a necessary condition of respecting 
someone as a good high jumper, but it is not 
necessary that one be disposed to see the world 
from his/her point of view, as a better definition 
of “respect” will show. 
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Finally Kant claimed that “Respect ...is the 
acknowledgment of the dignity of another man, 
i.e, a worth which has no price, no equivalent 
for which the object of evaluation could be ex- 
changed.” 10 This definition of respect has many 
elements of a defensible definition of respect, 
but even here there are problems. Respect for an 
object does imply that it has value, and that one 
must acknowledge this value in various ways. 
But Kant’s definition is consistent with my lov- 
ing, admiring, revering, or being in awe of a 
person who has especially valuable characteris- 
tics, as well as my respecting him. Neither does 
he tell us what constraints are placed on the 
object of respect. 


it 


My thesis about the attitude of respect is that 
it is a complex relationship holding between four 
elements: a person who respects (a respector), a 
respected object, some characteristic in virtue 
of which the object is respected (the basis of 
respect), and some evaluative point of view 
from which the object is respected. This com- 
plex relationship is summarized in the following 
formula: A respector, R, E-respects some person, 
P, in virtue of some characteristic, F, or alterna- 
tively, R E-respects P in virtue of F, or R E- 
respects P’s having F. 

My definition of respect is the following. 


R E-respects P’s having F (where F refers to 
some ability or character-trait of P and E 
refers to some evaluative point of view), if and 
only if, 


(1) R believes P has F and that P’s having F 
is an E-good thing, 

(2) R appreciates (has knowledge and under- 
standing of) why P’s having F is an E-good 
thing, 

(3) R is disposed to rely upon and have confi- 
dence in P’s having F and P’s doing what 
is appropriate to his having F, and 


8 R. S. Downie and Elizabeth Telfer, op. cit., p. 29. Respect is “an attitude of active sympathy and a readiness at 
least to consider the applicability of other men’s rules both to them and to ourselves.” 
W. G. Maclagan, “Respect for Persons as a Moral Principle,” Philosophy, vol. 35 (1960), pp. 193-217, 289-305. 


9B. A. O. Williams, op. cit., p. 159. “Respect requires that each man is owed an effort at identification . 


should try to see the world from his point of view.” 


.. and one 


John Rawls, op. cit., p. 337. “Respect is a willingness to see the situation of others from their point of view, from 
the perspective of their conception of their good; and in our being prepared to give reasons for our actions whenever 


the interests of others are materially affected.” 
10 Immanuel Kant, op. cit., p. 127. 
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(4) R is disposed to acknowledge and recog- 
nize the value of P’s having F in ways 
appropriate to the F in question. 


This, definition captures all the essential features 
of the attitude of respect for a person. I discuss 
the necessity of each of these conditions in turn; 
their joint sufficiency is clear. 


1. If R E-respects P’s having F, then R believes 


that P has F and that P’s having F is an 


E-good thing. 


(a) In respecting a person one must have a 
reason for doing so and this reason must be some 
believed fact or characteristic about the person. 
Several kinds of reasons for respecting a person 
are ruled out by these requirements. One can- 
not respect another for no reason at all. One 
may like, want or desire something without giv- 
ing a reason (though even this may be prob- 
lematic), but one cannot respect a person with- 
out a reason. If a person, asked why he/she re- 
spects someone, replies “No reason, I just respect 
him” his/her reply is logically inappropriate. 

The reason for respecting someone must be 
some believed characteristic about the person 
respected. George Pitcher has called this reason 
the “‘basis-in-the-object” or basal reason which is 
the particular characteristic or feature of an 


object in virtue of which it is respected by a. 


person.! The reason is not necessarily the cause 
of a person’s respect for the person, although it 
could be, e.g, I may at one and the same time 
respect Smith for being courageous and I am so 
constituted psychologically that I automatically 
am caused to respect courageous people. Neither, 
is this reason a justification for my respect, for 
I may falsely believe that Smith is courageous, or 
I may falsely believe that courage is a respect- 
worthy trait. However, this reason is a putative 
justification for my respecting someone. If my 
beliefs were true, e.g., that Smith is courageous 
and that being courageous is a sufficiently good 
thing, then my reason for respecting Smith 
would be a justification for respecting him. 
These requirements on the basis of respect 
rule out certain utilitarian reasons for respecting 
a person. I cannot have as a basis or basal reason 
for respecting a person that my respecting him/ 
her will produce certain results, e.g., it will make 
him/her happy, increase his/her self-respect, or 


produce the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number. The reason for respecting a person must 
be a property of the person and not the attitude 
of respect. This requirement helps to distin- 
guish an attitude of respect for a person from 
mere respectful behavior toward him/her. I 
might behave respectfully toward a person, e.g., 
my boss, in order to make him happy and favor- 
ably disposed toward me, or to produce the 
greatest happiness for the greatest number, but I 
cannot have an attitude of respect toward him 
for these reasons. Even though the attitude of 
respect toward a person cannot have an act-utili- 
tarian reason at its basis, it may be possible to 
justify the duty to try to have an attitude of 
respect or the duties to treat persons respectfully 
on utilitarian grounds. 

Not only must one respect a person because 
of some believed characteristic about him/her, 
but this characteristic must be believed to be a 
present or past characteristic of him/her. That 
it must be a present or past characteristic of the 
person is suggested by the original meaning of 
the word—"to look back or look again.” One 
“looks again” at the person and notices that the 
person has or had characteristics worth valuing. 

(b) In addiion to being some present or past 
characteristic of the respected person, the basis 
of respect must be believed to be some ability or 
character-trait of the person in question. ‘These 
abilities or character-traits must be some set of 
relatively permanent dispositions possessed by P. 
We do not respect persons for performing one 
act of which we approve unless that act is be- 
lieved to be evidence that the person has the 
set of relatively permanent dispositions which 
we regard as good-making characteristics. Typi- 
cally we need evidence gathered over some period 
of time that a person is worthy of respect. If we 
respect a person for being courageous, we typi- 
cally need to see how he handles himself in a 
variety of dangerous situations before we are 
prepared to respect him for being courageous. 
This requirement that we witness his perform- 
ance in a variety of different circumstances is 
merely an evidentiary requirement, but it sug- 
gests that what we really respect about persons 
is not this or that performance, or even a number 
of performances, but the character-traits that 
they have. It is possible to imagine circumstances 
in which we would respect a person on the basis 


11 George Pitcher, “On Approval,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 67 (1958), p- 198. 
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of a single act, but in such cases that single act, 
eg., of courage, is taken as sufficient evidence 
that the person had the respect-worthy character- 
istics in question. Imagine a particularly dis- 
reputable alcoholic who, at great personal risk 
to himself, crawls out on a high bridge to save 
a person from falling to his death. If we previously 
had not respected this person for any reason, let 
alone for being courageous, we might very well 
respect him for this single act of courage, because 
this act by itself may be sufficient evidence that 
the person had the requisite character-trait of 
courage and was worthy of respect. 

Sometimes we speak of respecting persons for 
their abilities. We respect persons’ mathematical, 
logical, artistic abilities, even though they are 
not character-traits. But these abilities, like 
character-traits, must be relatively permanent 
dispositions that a person has, and not mere fleet- 
ing skills or one time performances. This re- 
quirement on the object of respect serves to dis- 
tinguish the attitude of respect from mere praise 
for a person. We praise people for single acts of 
excellence or for single performances, but we do 
not respect them for such. We respect their hav- 
ing relatively permanent dispositions—character- 
traits or abilities. 

(c) Ordinarily, the ability or character-trait for 
which we respect persons must be one over which 
persons have some control. In the paradigm 
case of respecting a person’s merits, e.g., mathe- 
matical ability or honesty, these traits must be 
ones over which the person has some degree of 
control. In respecting a person we are giving 
him credit for having some trait or characteristic, 
hence for him to receive this credit it must have 
been to some extent under his control. In re- 
specting Smith’s honesty I must believe that his 
having this trait is to some extent the result of 
his effort to develop, maintain and control it. 
Respecting a person’s mathematical abilities is 
somewhat more difficult. Again we would respect 
Jones’ mathematical ability only if we believed 
she had to some extent contributed to the de- 
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velopment, realization, or maintenance of that 
ability and we would respect her for it just to the 
extent it was the result of her efforts and subject 
to her control. If Jones were born with a great 
mathematical ability, but she did nothing to 
develop it, it is not clear that we would respect 
her having this ability. We might admire her in 
this regard, or be in awe of her, but would not 
respect her. The same point can be made more 
clearly by looking at the contrary of respect: con- 
tempt. We would not have contempt for a per- 
son for having some quality or trait we consider 
bad, unless we believed that the quality or trait 
was to some extent under that person’s control. 
The contempt would be misplaced if the person 
had no control over the presence of the undesir- 
able characteristic or if he/she could do nothing 
to change it. 

(d) Respect is a value term: to respect a per- 
son's having some characteristic implies that one 
values it. Consequently, the believed character- 
istic in virtue of which one respects a person 
must be believed to be a good-making character- 
istic of persons or contingently connected to a 
good-making characteristic of them. For ex- 
ample, if I respect a person for being courageous 
or fair, then I must believe it is a good thing for 
persons to be courageous or fair. Similarly, if I 
claim to respect someone as a mountaineer, then 
I must believe that she/he has the characteristics 
of a good mountaineer. 

(e) Since respect for a person implies that one 
believes the thing has some good-making charac- 
teristic, one must respect it from some evaluative 
point of view or other. For example, one might 
Tespect a person from the moral point of view 
or from some non-moral point of view, e.g., from 
the prudential, nationalistic, or aesthetic point of 
view. One might respect a person because she is 
a good mountaineer or because she has moral 
integrity. Furthermore, one might respect a per- 
son for both moral and non-moral reasons. One 
might respect a mountaineer because she has 
a concern for the welfare of climbing partners or 


2I claim that ordinarily we respect traits over whose development, realization, or maintenance persons have volun- 
tary control because this is the paradigm conception of respect. However, philosophers and others sometimes talk of 
respécting persons because they have certain capacities, where it is very clear that possession of these capacities is not 
under the voluntary control of persons. Rather than rule out this use of “respect” by conceptual legislation I want to 
note that it diverges from the ordinary conception of respect in this regard. 

13 Since respect is a value term, I consider the ‘S’ in “R respects S” to be the nominalized form of a sentence. If 
“Sam is courageous” is the sentence to be nominalized, then the nominalized sentence is ‘‘Sam’s being courageous”, 
“The fact that Sam is courageous” or ‘That Sam is courageous”. Although this seems to me the correct way to 
describe valued states of affairs I do not argue for it here, See Gilbert Harmon, ‘Toward a Theory of Intrinsic 
Value” in The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 64 (1967), pp. 792-804 for some discussion of this issue. 
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because she is trustworthy on one hand, or be- 
cause she exhibits strength and aggressiveness 
(both essential to being a good mountaineer) on 
the other hand. The notion of an evaluative 
point of view will not be formalized or analyzed 
here, but intuitive examples of an evaluative 
point of view are the moral, prudential, national- 
istic, aesthetic points of view. Something may be 
evaluated good or bad as it serves moral, pruden- 
tial, nationalistic, or aesthetic purposes, respec- 
tively. 


2. If R respects P’s having F, then R appre- 
ciates (has knowledge and understanding 
of) why P’s having F is a good thing. 


This condition on respect distinguishes respect 
for a person from admiration of or being in awe 
of the person. In the case of respect for a person’s 
merits one must have some appreciation of why 
the person’s merits are a good thing. One must 
have some understanding and appreciation of 
the nature of the achievement (what difficulties 
were overcome, what kinds of abilities, traits, 
strength of will, and effort, etc., were necessary 
to overcome these difficulties). I can admire Sir 
Edmund Hillary for climbing Everest and even 
be in awe of his achievement, even, though I have 
never set a foot on a mountain and engaged in 
such activities myself. But this is less true of 
respect. In order for me to respect Hillary in 
virtue of his mountain-climbing ability, I must 
have some knowledge and understanding of why 
his having this ability enables him to achieve 
the kind of things that he does achieve. If one 
did not appreciate why the characteristic in 
question was valuable, one’s claim to respect a 
person for his actions would be fatuous at best. 
One would more appropriately be in awe of or 
admire the actor. This condition shows, for ex- 
ample, that typically only doctors could respect 
other doctors as good doctors and patients could 
not, since they typically lack the knowledge and 
appreciation of what it is to be a good doctor 
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that is essential to respect. This is not to say that 
a patient could not respect a doctor for other 
reasons, €.g., respect the doctor’s being open and 
honest with him in telling him about his termi- 
nal cancer, etc.,14 

This necessary condition on respect further 
implies that in a sense respect can hold only 
between equals. If I must have some knowledge, 
understanding and appreciation of why the per- 
son’s character-trait or abilities are a good thing, 
then I must be his/her equal at least with regard 
to understanding the complex relation between 
the character-traits and results to be brought 
about. This is not a trivial kind of equality, 
for there may be various professions which are 
really inscrutable to the layperson and whether 
or not a particular practitioner is worthy of 
respect is a matter left for professional judgment. 
Whether one is a good philosopher or a good 
orthopedic surgeon is a matter typically left to 
professional philosophers and orthopedic sur- 
geons, respectively, who understand the abilities 
and character-traits essential to overcoming the 
problems and achieving success in the activity. 
That respect implies a kind of equality between 
the respector and the respected is one feature of 
respect that has been seized upon and empha- 
sized in some formulations of respect-for-persons 
principles. 


3. If R respects P’s having F, then R is dis- 

posed to have confidence in and rely upon P’s 

having F and P’s doing what is appropriate to 

his having F. 

The terms “have confidence in” and “rely 
upon” are used to denote commitments to count 
on the respect-object ranging from an almost 
faith-like reliance on a respected person to trust- 
ing a respected person, and, in the derivative 
cases of respect, to a mere certain expectation 
that the “respected” object will behave appro- 
priate to the F in question. 

This commitment in the central cases is a 


14 One must distinguish between respecting a doctor because he/she is a good doctor and respecting the doctor 
merely because he/she is in the role of doctor. In the first case, typically, only other doctors (or others with a know- 
ledge of medical problems and the abilities that doctors must have) can evaluate a doctor’s expertise. In the case of 
respecting the person merely because he/she is in some role, e.g., doctor, it is not always clear why we respect the 
person. We might merely behave respecfully toward them and not have an attitude of respect toward them at all. Or 
we might respect them because we have some knowledge and understanding of the selection process which they must 
go through in order to become what they are. In this case we might respect them (1) because they have the general 
character-traits and abilities to survive such a selection process, e.g., perseverance, intelligence, strength of will, or (2) 
because we think we can imagine the problems with which they must deal well enough to know that anyone who 
is engaged in such an activity and is dealing with such problems must be worthy of respect. 


~ 
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commitment to place our welfare and well-being 
in the care of the respected person. If I respect 
Smith for being a principled person, then I am 
disposed to entrust my well-being to his care 
by relying upon his continuing to be principled. 
If Smith makes a promise to me, then out of 
respect for his being principled, I am disposed 


to trust implicitly Smith’s keeping the promise. - 


In these central cases respect implies an almost 
faith-like trust in the person’s having some ability 
or character-trait and his bringing about the re- 
sult that is appropriate to one with these charac- 
teristics. If I claim to respect Jones’ being 
courageous, but do not count on him in danger- 
ous situations, then, other things being equal, I 
do not respect him—I merely value his being 
courageous, or like this quality in him, but do 
not respect him for it. 

Respect in this regard differs from faith in a 
person’s ability in that faith may not be based on 
any evidence, while respect for a person is based 
at least partially upon evidence. In respecting 
a person, one judges that the person has some 
ability or character-trait in question, e.g., cour- 
age, honesty, usually on the basis of evidence 
gathered over a period of time, and is disposed 
to trust in this ability’s or character-trait’s mani- 
festing itself in the future in ways appropriate 
to the trait in question. Faith does not have this 
knowledge or evidentiary requirement. . 

Finally, we may use “rely upon” and “have 
confidence” to refer merely to our expectations 
in derivative uses of “respect.” We “respect” the 
dynamite’s ability to explode and hurt us and 
we “have confidence in” and “rely upon” its 
doing so under certain conditions—e.g., when 
we drop crystallized sticks. We do not entrust 
our well-being to the dynamite, but out of “re- 
spect” for it, merely have a set of expectations 
about its behavior under certain circumstances. 


4. If R respects P’s having F, then R is dis- 
posed to acknowledge and recognize the value 
of P’s having F in ways appropriate to the F 
in question.15 


To acknowledge or recognize that some state 
of affairs exists and is valuable may be merely 
to know it or perceive that it exists and is valu- 
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able. However, it may also mean that one not 
only perceives the existence and value of the 
state of affairs, but also expresses or manifests 
by some sign or behavior that he knows this. It 
is in this latter sense that I use “acknowledge” 
and “recognize.” For example, if I respect Jones’ 
being courageous, then I acknowledge that he is 
courageous and that this is a valuable state of 
affairs by being disposed to emulate him, or 


honor him, e.g., by bowing, saluting, tipping my . 


hat or using an honorific title when addressing 
him. 


Respect for a person’s having F implies, not. 


only that we acknowledge that the person has F 
and that it is valuable, but we must acknowledge 
it in ways appropriate to the F in question. The 
“appropriate” here is unavoidably vague, but 
we are capable of making the requirement pro- 
priety assessments. For example, out of respect 
for Smith’s being a good doctor, we acknowledge 
her being a-good doctor by being disposed to 
heed and defer to her judgments concerning our 
health. We do not acknowledge her being a good 
doctor by being disposed to heed and defer to 
her judgments concerning mathematics or trout 


fishing. We might acknowledge Jones’ being a ` 


good high jumper out of respect for him by 
being disposed to emulate him, practising hard to 
try to beat him, but not necessarily by being 
disposed to heed and defer to his advice as a 
high jumper. He may not be a particularly good 
coach of high jumping or even have particularly 
good opinions with regard to high jumping. Al- 
though in many circumstances being disposed 
to heed and defer to the respected person is the 
appropriate way of acknowledging the respected 
state of affairs (because of the F in question), it 
is not essential to respect as some seem to suggest. 
Whether one acknowledges the value of P’s hav- 
ing F by heeding and deferring to B, is a contin- 
gent matter depending upon the reason one 
respects P, and this reason must at least in part 
refer to P’s judgment and opinions with regard 
to some matter. 

Out of respect for P’s having F, one is disposed 
to acknowledge and recognize the value of P’s 
having F in several different ways. (1) One is 
disposed to emulate P in regard to F. If I am 


interested in becoming a doctor and have respect — 


15 One should note that these are merely dispositions to act and at any particular time may not result in an action, 
but these dispositions must be among those competing dispositions in one’s psychological field, if one has respect for 
another. The disposition statement “R is disposed to do A” is to be understoood as “If R were to be in circumstances, 


C, then R, other things being equal, would do 4.” 
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for Jones as a good doctor, then I am disposed 
to try to emulate her as a doctor. (2) One is 
disposed to preserve, protect and try to improve 
P in regard to F. If I respect P’s being cour- 
ageous, then I am disposed to protect P from 
critics who doubt P’s courage. (3) One may be 
disposed to take into account, heed, or defer to 
a respected person’s wishes, desires, advice, com- 
mands, provided that P is respected at least in 
part for his/her judgment and opinions with 
regard to some matter. (4) Finally, one is dis- 
posed to acknowledge the value of P’s having F by 
honoring P in various ways. Honoring a person 
is mainly a means provided by conventions or 
customs for acknowledging the value of P's hav- 
ing F. For example, one may bow, salute, tip 
one’s hat, and use honorific titles to honor a 
respected person according to the customs of the 
community in which he/she lives. These means 
of acknowledging the value of P’s having F are 
all contingent matters, contingent upon the F in 
question and in some cases the community in 
which one lives. 


HI 


.The conditions detailed in section II are singly 
necessary and jointly sufficient conditions of a 
person’s respecting another person’s having some 
trait or ability. I believe that this analysis of 
respect can be extended to a variety of different 
uses of “respect” and can account for talk of 
respecting one’s enemy, “respecting” dangerous 
objects, e.g, dynamite and respecting persons’ 
wishes, opinions, advice or commands. However, 
because of lack of space, I do not discuss. the 
extension of the analysis to these cases. 

More important for our purposes is that with 
this analysis we can account for the other defini- 
tions of “respect” that philosophers have given. 
Kant’s definition is the closest to the one offered 
here, but it lacks conditions (2) and (3). Because 
of this, Kant cannot distinguish respect from 
admiration, reverence or awe [(2) is absent], nor 
does his concept of respect have the trust conno- 
tation essential to respect. Kant also does not 
place any restrictions on the state of affairs that 
has worth or value (except that it be something 
that has incomparable and unconditional worth), 
where I argue the valued state of affairs must be 
a person’s ability or character-trait. Furthermore, 
the object of respect need not be something that 
is believed to have incomparable and uncondi- 
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tional worth, for we respect many traits and 
abilities that do not have such worth. 

The first class of definitions (section I) focuses 
on one means of acknowledging the value of a 
respected person—heeding, deferring to, taking 
into account the person’s wishes, advice, etc., in 
some way. This means of acknowledging the 
worth of a respect-object is appropriate when a 
person is being respected for his/her judgment 
or opinions. There is no propriety in acknow- 
ledging the value of a person’s ability by defer- 
ring, etc., if the ability does not essentially in- 
corporate the person’s judgment in some man- 
ner. “Respecting” the wishes or commands of a 
cruel dictator does not imply deferring to his 
judgment, but implies merely that one acknow- 
ledges that he has the ability to harm one (which 
is a bad thing) unless he is treated very circum- 
spectly and cautiously (which under normal con- 
tingent circumstances might include obeying 
He second class of definitions in claiming 
respect implies active sympathy for one (translate 
this as “a disposition to preserve, protect and 
improve one’s welfare in certain respects”) is too 
broad. Proper respect for a person requires these 
dispositions, but only toward a very narrow 
aspect of a person’s welfare—the qualities for 
which he/she is respected. If I respect Smith’s 
being courageous, then I must believe his being 
courageous is a good thing and be disposed to 
promote, protect and preserve this state of affairs. 
I need not have a general concern for his well- 
being out of respect for him. I could even respect 
one for whom I had a great antipathy and even 
a concern to promote his ill-being, e.g., an Israeli 
might very well respect a Syrian gunnet’s ability, 
but actively promote his ill-being by trying to 
kill him. 

The third class of definitions emphasizes con- 
dition (z)—or something close to it—that one 
appreciates why, say, a person’s being courageous 
is a good thing; that one have knowledge and 
understanding of the respected characteristic, 
what one can do with it and why it is valuable 
that one be able to achieve such results. This 
definition of respect seems to be best accounted 
for by the second condition of my analysis. The 
third class of definitions may also emphasize 
condition (4) above. Trying to see the world 
from another’s point of view is a means of 
acknowledging that she/he has a conception of 
the good and that one attaches some value to 
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this. In either case it is not a sufficient condition 
of respect, but closely related to one of these two 
necessary conditions. 


Iv 


Given this analysis of respect for persons, it is 
clear that this is only a schema of a respect prin- 
ciple. To have a complete respect-for-persons 
principle one must show the appropriateness of 
the respected characteristic, F, to the attitude of 
respect and discuss the justification of the duties 
of respect. 


A. The Appropriateness of the Object of 
Respects 


To show that some feature of persons is an 
appropriate object of respect, one must do the 
following: (1) Specify both the feature, F, of 
persons that is to be respected and the evaluative 
point of view from which persons are to be 
respected and show that F is some ability or 
character-trait. (2) Show that it is indeed a good 
thing from the evaluative point of view for 
persons to have F. (3) Show that persons’ having 
F is sufficiently good from the E-point of view to 
warrant others’ adopting the dispositions of re- 
spect toward it. 

If a person’s attitude of respect satisfies (1)-(3) 
I shall say that the person has an attitude of 
respect toward an appropriate object of respect 
from the E-point of view. This conception of 
respect is relativized to a certain evaluative point 
of view and normally the moral point of view 
would be presupposed. However, one might talk 
of respecting a person from a very narrow techni- 
cal point of view, e.g., we might think a person 
is a good Nazi officer or a good thief. In this case 
it might be objected that a good Nazi officer or 
a good thief cannot be respected. This is a mis- 
take. We can respect Nazi officers or thieves from 
some very narrow point of view, we just cannot 
respect them from the moral point of view— 
their activities are morally offensive. I shall say, 
then, that a person has an attitude toward a 
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morally appropriate object of respect just in case 
conditions (1}-(3) are satisfied and the moral 
point of view is presupposed. A good Nazi officer 
may be the appropriate object of respect from 
some evaluative point of view, but not an appro- 
priate object of respect from the moral point of 
view. 

Steps (2) and (3) in the procedure for showing 
the appropriateness of an object of respect are 
closely related, but distinct. Step (2) is a neces- 
sary condition of respect for a person in some 
regard, for if one cannot show that it is a good 
thing from the E-point of view for persons to 
have the F in question, then one cannot properly 
have an attitude of respect toward them. But not 
all principles of respect proposed by philosophers 
satisfy this condition. 

For example, B. A. O. Williams has said that 
respect for a person is 

based on, though not of course fully explained by, 

the notion that men are conscious beings who 

necessarily have intentions and purposes and see 
what they are doing in a certain light.!7 


I assume Williams is claiming that persons’ hav- 
ing intentions and purposes and seeing what 
they are doing in a certain light is a morally 
appropriate object of respect. However, it does 
not satisfy Step (2). We do not value, morally 
speaking, the mere fact of persons’ having inten- 
tions, purposes, and their seeing the world in a 
certain light. Morally speaking, we value their 
having morally good intentions and purposes 
and their seeing the world from the moral point 
of view. 

Even if an object of respect satisfies condition 
(2), it may not be an apropriate object of respect. 
There are many states of affairs that are desir- 
able, and even many that are morally desirable, 
but not all of them are to be respected. Í 

For a principle to satisfy condition (3), one 
must show that P’s having F is sufficiently good 
for one to have reason to try to adopt the atti- 
tude of respect toward this state of affairs, i.e., 
reason for one to value (and be disposed to pre- 
serve, protect and try to improve), to have con- 


16 In showing the appropriateness of an object of respect to the attitude of respect there are two different things 
one might have in mind. First, in response to the challenge “Why do you respect that particular person, Jones, for 
being courageous?”’, one replies by showing that one has sufficient evidence for Jones’ particular case to warrant the 
judgment that she is worthy of respect. Underlying this showing is the assumption that it is appropriate to respect 
courageous persons. But someone may challenge this assumption. Someone may want to know why the good-making 
Properties of persons that one believes makes them worthy of respect, e.g., their being courageous, in fact makes them 
worthy of respect. I am concerned only with the second question. 


17 Williams, op. cit., p. 160. 
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fidence in, to rely upon, to recognize and 
acknowledge the value of P’s having F. Some of 
the bases of respect just noted, although passing 
the first test, would seem to fail this test. Downie 
and Telfer claim that persons’ having the ability 
to follow rules is a morally appropriate object of 
respect. They cannot justify this. First, rule- 
following ability may be a minor virtue, but if 
all we know about persons is that they have 
this ability, that is not a sufficient reason to be 
disposed to preserve, protect, and defend this 
virtue from the moral point of view. This ability 
is deserving of our protection morally speaking 
only if we know that the person will follow 
moral rules. Second, rule-following ability fails 
as an appropriate object of respect because it is 
not the sort of ability or character-trait whose 
value one would want to acknowledge and recog- 
nize in various public ways appropriate to respect. 
Public expressions of honor are reserved for traits 
or qualities of persons that are especially valu- 
able and merit the public acknowledgment and 
support appropriate to respect, but rule-follow- 
ing ability is not one of these. 

Finally, in discussing the appropriateness of the 
object of respect, there are two different classes 
of objects which one might consider appropriate 
to respect in respect-for-persons principles. We 
are told that persons ought to be respected and 
this suggests that we ought to respect features of 
human beings that are essential in some way to 
being a person, but there are at least two differ- 
ent senses of “being a person” that may be im- 
portant. (1) “Person” in the first sense denotes 
those characteristics of living entities which 
qualify them for inclusion in the moral com- 
munity. For Kant a person seems to be a living 
entity capable of understanding, formulating, 
and applying categorical imperatives to oneself. 
For Rawls a person is a human being with a 
conception of his/her own good and a sense of 
justice. Respect for persons in this sense is con- 
trasted with respect for animals, inanimate 
objects, and other beings not included in the 
moral community. 

(2) “Person” in the second sense denotes those 


18 Downie and Telfer, op. cit., p. 28. 
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character-traits and virtues which are an impor- 
tant enough part of a human being’s character 
or personality such that if one respects or con- 
demns them, one is respecting or condemning 
the human being himself/herself. These traits 
are so essential to being a person that praise or 
condemnation of the person varies with praise 
or condemnation of these traits. Respect for a 
person in this sense is distinguished from respect 
for some skill or ability the person may have, 
but which skill or ability is not essential to his/ 
her being the kind of person he/she is. I might 


‘respect Jones as a good mountaineer, but not 


Tespect Jones as a person because Jones is not 
honest and trustworthy. Here honesty and trust- 
worthiness are considered so essential to any 
human being’s being a person that a failing with 
regard to these traits represents a failing as a 
person. Ordinarily, certain moral virtues are 
traits essential to being a person in this sense. 
For example, we might not respect Jones as a 
good mountaineer, scuba diver or good at any 
other technical skill, but still respect Jones as a 
person because Jones has certain moral virtues, 
€g., Jones is honest, trustworthy, etc. : 

Given these two different conceptions of a 
person we can imagine two different types of 
respect-for-persons theories. The first correspond- 
ing to (1) above tells us to respect all members 
of the moral community for they have valuable 
traits that distinguishes them from animals and 
inanimate objects. The second tells us to respect 
those human beings that have certain, as yet 
unspecified, moral virtues and to respect them 
as persons is to respect them for these broadly 
based?! personality or character-traits rather than 
for traits or skills that are not so broadly based.’ 
There is not space here to discuss the plausi- 
bility of each of these principles, but these seem 
to me to be two plausible candidates for a re- 
spect-for-persons moral principle. Before one has 
a defensible respect-for-persons theory one must 
discuss which traits of human beings are essen- 
tial.to being a person in one of these (or other) 
senses and whether these traits are morally 
appropriate objects of respect. 


19 Kant, op. cit., pp. 97, 127 and The Critique of Practical Reason, tr. by L. W. Beck (New York, 1956), p. 89. 


20 Rawls, op. cit., pp. 337, 408, 505. 
21 I borrow this term from Rawls, ibid., Pp. 437- 


` 22 OF the theories of respect mentioned in this paper most seem to be the first, rather than the second, kind of 
theory. Included in the first kind are those of Kant, Rawls, Downie and Telfer, Benn, Maclagan and possibly Wil- 
liams. Gauthier’s theory may be the second kind of theory. 
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B.. The Obligatoriness of Respect 


Even if one has shown that some trait or 
ability of person is a morally appropriate object 
of respect, one still must discuss the specification 
and justification of the duties of respect. Roughly, 
the duties of respect are defined by the attitude 
of respect. One has a duty to treat those having 
respect-worthy properties in the way in which 
one who had an attitude of respect toward them 
would treat them. 

When one has specified the particular duties 
of respect, one still must discuss whether it is 
morally obligatory, or supererogatory for one to 
fulfill them. There are at least. two different 
ways in which one might decide whether it is 
obligatory or supererogatory for one to fulfill the 
duties of respect. One’s principle of respect might 
presuppose a theory of obligation as John Rawls 
suggests.24 According to Rawls it is obligatory to 
respect persons having a sense of justice, presum- 
ably because this is one very important means to 
promoting the goods of self-respect and justice 
in the community without great cost to the 
agent’s reasonable self-interest. However, not all 
principles of respect may presuppose other prin- 
ciples of obligation. In this case one might appeal 
to the pre-theoretical convictions of persons re- 
garding the obligatoriness of principles, as 
Roderick Chisholm recommends.’ In any case 
one cannot merely argue that because a state of 
affairs is a morally appropriate object of the 
attitude of respect, that therefore, it is obligatory 
for one to treat it respectfully. 

Hopefully these brief remarks on justification 
will forestall two invalid argument forms one 
might be tempted to use. (1) Someone might 
argue that because a state of affairs is valuable, 
or morally valuable, that therefore it is worthy 
of respect.2> But even if it is morally valuable 
it may not be a morally appropriate object of 
respect. (2) Someone might argue that because 
some state of affairs is worthy of respect, it is 
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therefore obligatory for one to respect it.” This 
must be shown by one of the arguments sketched 
above, not merely asserted. 


Vv 


" Given the preceding analysis of respect and 
the attendant justification schema, we can com- 


ment to some extent on the limits of respect-for-_ 


persons principles. 

First, some have claimed that a principle of 
respect for persons is the sole and most general 
principle of a normative ethical theory. It is 
like a theory of utilitarianism in this regard. 
However, there are reasons to doubt this claim, 
at least for theories of a certain kind. Gauthier, 
for example, says that respect for a person’s 
autonomy is the supreme principle of practical 
reasoning and that this requires us to be willing 
“to accept the practical judgments of the other 
in so far as they are based on consideration of 
all wants.”® But suppose Smith and Jones have 
incompatible practical judgments. Smith’s reas- 


oning issues in the imperative “Break the pro - 


mise!” and Jones’ reasoning issues in “Do not 
break the promise!” where both are evaluating 
the same act. Now if I am disposed to accept the 
judgments of both, but cannot because they 
are incompatible, then I need some principle to 
decide which is correct. But, if Gauthier’s prin- 
ciple of respect is the sole principle of normative 
ethics, I have in principle no way of choosing 
between them. Gauthier has no principled way 
to settle any dispute between two people when all 
the facts are available. His only way out would 
be to argue that each person’s considering a 
practical decision and taking into account all 
wants would necessarily issue in the same deci- 
sion. But such an assumption seems to be empiri- 
cally false, or analytic and trivial. 

If this argument is correct, then it shows that 
a principle of respect for persons like this one 


23 In discussing the obligatoriness of respect-for-persons principles one must also discuss whether the operators “it 
is obligatory that,” etc., apply to the attitude of respect, respectful behavior, or acts one could engage in to acquire 
an attitude of respect. I have mentioned only the duties to behave respectfully. See William Frankena's ‘‘Obligation 
and Ability” in Philosophical Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, 1963), ed. by Max Black, for a discussion of some of these 


issues. i 
% Rawls, op. cit., pp. 337, 567-577- 


25 See Roderick Chisholm, ‘‘Supererogation and Offence: A Conceptual Scheme for Ethics” in J. J. Thomson and 


Gerald Dworkin, Ethics (New York, 1968), pp. 412-429. 


26 Kant, Virtue, op. cit., pp. 127-128; Downie and Telfer, op. cit., pp. 19-20. 


27 Rawls, op. cit., pp. 114-117, 937-338. 


28 Gauthier, op. cit., pp. 119-120; Downie and Télfer, op. -cit., pp. 33, 38. 
s 


29 Gauthier, op. cit., pp. 119-120. 
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cannot be the sole principle of a normative 
theory. One must have some other (weightier) 
principle with which to resolve incompatible 
judgments both of which a principle of respect 
requires us to accept. If one did not have in 
one’s normative ethical theory a principle of 
justice or utility, say, to decide whether it was 
morally right (or wrong) to defer to another's 
judgment out of respect for him/her, then with 
regard to respecting persons, one’s moral theory 
would essentially countenance ethical relativism. 
The theories of respect for persons offered by 
Gauthier and Downie and Telfer seem to suffer 
from this problem. 

A second reason for thinking that a principle 
of respect for persons cannot be the sole and 
most general principle of an ethical theory is 
that all such principles presuppose (1) a theory 
of moral goodness and (2) some presuppose a 
theory of obligation or at least a partial theory 
of obligation in terms of some other normative 
principle (if the claims in section IV regarding 
the obligatoriness of respect are correct). 

Third, some writers on respect for persons’ 
theories claim that a principle of respect for 
persons justifies certain rights of persons, pre- 
sumably as instances of a right to respectful 
treatment.» But there are problems with this. 
It is invalid to argue that because R has a duty 
to respect (or behave respectfully toward) P that 
therefore P has a right to be respected (or be 
treated respectfully). These rights may include 
the right to one’s privacy, etc. H. L. A. Hart has 
argued?! that merely because R has a duty to 
benefit P (behave respectfully toward P), it does 
not follow that P has a right to be benefited. 


University of California, Riverside 


30 Benn, op. cit., PP- 8-9; Feinberg, op. cit., 
3 H. L. A. Hart, ' 
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David Lyons has countered that under some cir- 
cumstances P’s having a right to be benefited by 
R does follow.*? Until this larger controversy is 
settled, it is not at all obvious that a principle of 
respect for persons justifies rights to respectful 
treatment or any rights at all. 

Fourth, even if this argument showing the 
connection between obligations and rights were 
valid and sound for certain types of respect for 
persons theories, one would still have to show 
that it is obligatory for a person to have an atti- 
tude of respect (and to behave respectfully) to- 
ward persons. But, as was suggested in section 
IV, this may be difficult, since having an attitude 
of respect toward an object may be merely an 
indirect way of promoting states of affairs which 
one may be obliged to promote, given one’s more 
fundamental theory of obligation. 

Finally to answer the question whether there 
are any defensible theories of respect for persons, 
one must address some normative questions. One 
must consider possible bases of respect, e.g., cour- 
age, honesty, autonomy, the sense of justice, etc., 
and decide which are morally appropriate objects 
of respect. In addition one must show whether 
it is morally obligatory for one to respect per- 
son’s having such characteristics. No writer on 
the subject has done this. To fulfill these justi- 
fication conditions one must examine normative 
issues, the consequences of respecting one basis 
rather than another, and whether one basis is 
more morally central than another. To answer 
all these questions one must discuss the nature 
of each plausible basis, the value of it, and the 
consequences of respecting it. Much remains to 
be done in the theory of respect for persons. 
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VI. THE DEVIL IS NOT A FOOL 
OR : 
EGOISM RE-VISITED 
J. A. BRUNTON 


p eu Egoism has been defined by 

Professor Kalin! as follows: (x) (y) x ought 
to do y if and only if y is in x’s overall self- 
interest (where x ranges over persons and y over 
particular actions). In explication of this he com- 
ments that “ought” has the sense of “ought, all 
things considered” and to “overall” he adds 
“enlightened.” With this I would agree, with one 
emendation. As it is important not to confuse a 
theory with its working out, nor a principle with 
its successful pursuit; and as it is not in mortals 
to command enlightenment, I would suggest the 
following: 


(Vx) (Vy) (x ought to do y if and only if y 
thinks, on mature reflection, that y is in x’s 
overall self-interest). 


If I were writing a paper on the substantial 
(as opposed to formal) importance, and the moral 
dangers of an egoistic principle as a guide to 
life, I should also stress the vital part that 
Egoism plays as a latent principle. Kant clearly 
thought of egoistic motivation as insidious, wide- 
spread and difficult to recognize. Some mystical 
writers extend the problem, and thus, no doubt, 
distort it, by regarding the Ego as a standing 
barrier between frail and finite humanity and 
the transcendent goodness towards which it half- 
consciously strives. Again, there are problems 
associated with the extension of Egoism to cover 
an undue emphasis on “my” in such phrases as 
“my country at all costs” and “my children 
above all,” where there are nice issues as to 
whether a love of child or of country can be 
called egoistic at all, and if so, in what sense. 

These issues are not, however, my present con- 
cern. I am concerned. rather with the logical 


viability of Egoism as a theory, or, perhaps better, 
as an overall principle setting out a formal 
framework for a whole way of life. Clearly, if it 
can be shown that there is a logical flaw in 
Egoism; if, when it is dragged into the open and 
subjected to critical analysis, it proves itself to 
be in some sense inconsistent or incoherent, then 
our attitude towards its psychological aspects 
might be expected to undergo a change. On the 
principle that people on the whole, and if forced 
to a choice, would rather be knaves than fools, 
and would not wish to defend a radically inco- 
herent way of life, it is clearly a matter of some 
importance, before deciding whether Egoism be 
good or evil, to make up our minds whether it is 
even intelligible as a principle of life. Is it per- 
haps just a muddle? 

That this has been the issue in much recent 
literature is scarcely a matter for dispute. To 
give one or two examples: Brian Medlin in an 
influential article? argues that Ethical Egoism is 
not possible as a theory, nor can it serve as an 
ultimate principle for human conduct, since it is 
an expression of inconsistent desires and will ad- 
vise people to do incompatible things. Jesse 
Kalin, in the article above quoted, attempts to 
reply to this. George R. Carlson? tries in turn to 
show that Kalin has not succeeded in his en- 
deavours. And so the debate goes on! 

To delineate a little more clearly the area of 
this debate, it will be advisable to make a dis- 
tinction, once introduced by Professor Frankena, 
between two pairs of opposed terms, moral- 
immoral and moral-non-moral. When synonyms 
of “moral” (sense 1) are terms such as “good” 
and “right,” then we contrast them with “bad” 
and “wrong” as synonyms of “immoral.” When, 


1 Jesse Kalin, “In Defense of Egoism” in Morality and Rational Self-Interest, edited by D. P. Gauthier (Englewood 


Cliffs, New Jersey, 1970). 


2 Brian Medlin, “Ultimate Principles and Ethical Egoism,” originally published in the Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, 1957. My page references are to the reprint in the Gauthier book mentioned in note 1. 


3 George R. 


Carlson, “Ethical Egoism Reconsidered,” American Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 10 (1978), pp. 25-33- 
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however, we need a broad term “moral” (sense 2) 
to refer to Morality in general, we contrast this 
term not with immoral but with non-moral, as 
when we turn from judgments of good and bad, 
right and wrong, to an interest, say, in the purely 
economic effects of a certain policy. 

Now it ig a matter of central importance to 
realize that it is a second-order, “meta-” question 
with which we are concerned in this controversy, 
and not with the question as to whether Egoists 
are wicked or virtuous. Clearly, as a matter of 

- logic, it would be disastrous to confuse senses 1 
and 2 of “moral” since a term which is needed 
to encompass the whole field of Morality can 
hardly without confusion be identified with one 
of its aspects. That which can give us a formal 
framework for both good and bad cannot itself 
be designated as good, or at least not in the same 
sense or at the same level as that which it frames. 

‘That Medlin, from whose original article much 
of the discussion stems, saw matters in this way, 
should be obvious from the following quotation: 


“I doubt whether we should call the individual 
egoist’s attitude an ethical one. And I don’t doubt 
this in the way someone may doubt whether to 

` call the ethical standards of Satan ‘ethical’ stan- 
dards. A malign morality is none the less a morality 
for being malign.” (op. cit., p. 58) 


My sole thesis in this paper will be that Egoism 
is not inconsistent in any logically vicious sense, 
and therefore, a fortiori, not unintelligible. I 
shall make no attempt to prove, what in any case 
I do not believe, that Egoists are “nice” people. 
Whether “enlightenment” improves them or 
makes them even more nauseating I shall also 
leave as a moot point. 


It 


I shall take as my chief text for comment 
Carlson’s article already referred to. This pa 
is both recent, well-argued, available by defini- 
tion to readers of this Journal, and, in part, a 
criticism of my own views expressed in “Egoism 
and Morality’4; a combination of factors which 
has proved irresistible. Yet neither Carlson’s 
contribution nor any of the others I have men- 
tioned will make much sense unless put into the 
context to which they belong, a context which 
provides us with a formal structure for moral 


reasoning as a whole, and which derives almost 
wholly from the work of Professor R. M. Hare. 
This is not the place, however, to go into a full 
scale investigation of Hare’s thesis that all moral 
systems, different as they may be in content, share 
the formal properties of prescriptivity and uni- 
versalizability. The thesis itself should be familiar 
to anyone at all likely to be reading this par- 
ticular paper. 

What I shall do is: (a) remind the reader 
briefly of the salient points, and (b) mention 
those issues arising out of such a characterization 
of Morality which will be relevant to under- 
standing the rest of what I have to say. 


(a) “Prescriptivism” is the doctrine that any 
centrally moral utterance must be, in the wide 
sense, practical. It can commend, recommend, 
advise, counsel. What it does not do is merely 
state fact. It (Prescriptivism) is distinguished 
from Descriptivism in just this respect. “Ought” 
cannot be deduced from “Is.” “Universalizability” 
draws attention toa certain consistency demanded 
in moral discourse, which is perhaps best ex- 
emplified by an oft-repeated passage from Hare's 
“Universalizability” (P.A.S. 1954-5, p- 305). It 
goes like this: 
. “You oughtn’t to do that.” 
. “So you think that one oughtn’t to do that 
kind of thing?” 
. “I think nothing of the kind; I say only that 
you oughtn’t to do that.” 
. “Don’t you even imply that a person like me 
in circumstances of this kind oughtn’t to do 
that kind of thing when the other people in- 
volved are the sort of people that they are?” 
“No: I say only that you oughtn’t to do that.” 
“Are you making a moral judgment?” 
“Yes,” 
. “In that case I fail to understand your use of 
the word ‘moral’.” 
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In case we should be in any danger of confusing 
what is substantially a logical point with a moral 
one, Hare immediately adds that it is the use of 
the word “ought” by E in such a context which 
is puzzling, whether it be thought of as a pecu- 
liarly moral use or not; a view endorsed much 
later in Hare’s “Freedom and Reason.” 

The thesis of “universalizability” then (treated 
here for simplicity’s sake solely with reference to 


4J. A. Brunton, “Egoism and Morality,” The Philosophical Quarterly, yol. 6 (1956), pp. 289-303- 
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the concept “‘ought’’) says in effect that, where 
there are no descriptive differences in a situation, 
either between the persons or in the type of 
situation involved, there is an incomprehensi- 
bility in a discriminative use of the concept 
“ought” based solely on a different attitude to- 
wards the particulars (“I “You,” “This,” 
“THat’) to which, in these circumstances, we 
refer. 


(b) Assuming then that Prescription and Uni- 
versalizability do provide the formal background 
for the articles under discussion, an assumption 
which can be checked by reading them, I now 
proceed to mention three points which I hope 
will be of value in furthering the debate. 

(i) It has never been part of Hare’s doctrine 
to deny that basic concepts such as “ought” can 
be used in a derivative and weakly prescriptive 
way. An actor, for example, entering passionately 
into his role as a Victorian father, might storm, 


“She has blackened the family name. She ought 
to be thrust out into the snow,” 


where he is not merely reporting someone else’s 
evaluations but is, in a sense, adopting them. 
There is no incomprehensibility about such 
derivative uses of “ought” where pretence is in- 
volved, nor would Hare argue that there is. 
Obviously such uses of “ought” are not centrally 
moral, but that is another matter. 

(ii) When we are considering consistency of a 
certain kind (universalizability), there is a prob- 
lem of comprehension. Hare is quite right in 
finding E’s part in the above dialogue odd in the 
extreme. If it is to be defended, it certainly needs 
defence. This must not, however, be confused 
with the quite different point suggested by (i) 
that moral judgments proper must be strongly 
prescriptive. Indeed, to keep (i) and (ii) apart, 
whilst seeing what relationship, or lack of it, 
they may have to each other, is vital to the issues 
we shall consider. 

(iii) We must never forget that Hare’s criteria 
are very much to do with intelligibility, and not 
at all with any particular moral point of view. 
He finds no formal fault with the oddest of 
fanatics in so far as they submit to his criteria of 
prescriptive universalizability. For instance in 
“Freedom and Reason” (O.U.P. 1963) Hare 
quotes the example of the Emperor Heliogabalus 
(p. 161) reputed to have had people slaughtered 
because he thought that red blood on green grass 
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looked beautiful. On page 170 Hare implies that 
had the Emperor accepted as a genuine ideal, a 
principle, that “anybody (including himself) 
should be slaughtered to gratify the color- 
preferences of anybody,” then he would have 
sinned against no laws of intelligibility, whilst 
still, of course, being the wildest of aesthetic 
fanatics. 

Remembering that, for Professor Medlin, even 
Satan has a morality, we should never forget that 
it is the intelligible use of a formal framework 
for moral concepts we are discussing, not morality 
itself. 


Hi 


To come now to Professor Carlson. His article 
is almost entirely a criticism of Kalin’s “In De- 
fense of Egoism” and of my “Egoism and 
Morality.” I shall take these in turn, pointing 
out that a little stage-setting is still necessary 
since we have to have some idea of what is being 
attacked. 

Kalin’s article is largely, though not wholly, a 
response to Medlin’s original paper. Medlin had 
argued that Egoism is not really a doctrine since 
it cannot be promulgated without inconsistency. 
“The proper objection to the man who says, 
‘Everyone should look after his own interests 
regardless of the interests of others,’ is not that 
he isn’t speaking the truth, but simply that he 
isn’t speaking” (p. 57). The grounds for this sur- 
prising reduction of the Egoist’s intended speech 
to mere babble is, in essence, easy to state. There 
is, argues Medlin, a patent inconsistency in Mr. 
A's wanting himself to come out on top and have 
everything to his advantage, whilst at the same 
time promulgating this as a doctrine worthy of | 
universal acceptance. The success of the doctrine 
with others will necessitate its failure for him- 
self since, from another’s point of view, his (Mr. 
A’s) prime interest, his own advancement, would 
necessarily be subordinated to the interests of 
that other (say Mr. B). 

[One is reminded here of the story of the gush- 
ing lady who exclaimed to her friend, “My hus- 
band’s the best in the world, is yours?” which 
elicited the modest reply, “No. Only second best.” 
Clearly a lady who would have, quite rightly, 
appreciated Medlin’s logic.] 

Kalin’s answer to this central point of Med- 
lin’s, excellently summarized by Carlson, amounts 
in brief to making two distinctions. Firstly, Kalin 
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distinguishes between A’s approving B’s egoistic 
actions in the sense of believing that B (if en- 
lightened) should consult his own interests, and 
A’s actually wanting B to perform such actions, 
even to his (4’s) detriment. That it is possible to 
use “ought” in a comprehensible yet less than 
wholehearted way Kalin illustrates by the ex- 
ample of a competitive game, where it is com- 
mon-place to have views about what one’s 
opponent ought to have done, whilst being 
heartily glad that he didn’t do it. This might 
not seem much of an answer to Medlin, but it 
does make the point (controversial no doubt) 
that promulgation would not seem to be essential 
for intelligibility, and that one can have a view 
without wishing to publicize it over much. 
Secondly Kalin draws a distinction between a 
formal and a material conception of values. 
Here he is arguing that one only gets into an 
awkward or inconsistent position if one assumes 
that there is a specific end or ends which both 


A and B are after, and which it is logically im- 


possible for them both to achieve; e.g., winning 
a particular game, coming out on top of a par- 
ticular situation. (Admittedly Kalin puts the 
matter in more general terms but I don’t think I 
am distorting his intent.) If one describes the 
Egoist’s aims more formally, e.g., the pursuit of 
his overall interests, whatever they may be, then 
no inconsistency between the aims of egoists 
need arise. 
=+ * * 

Carlson, who concentrates mainly on Kalin’s 
first point, argues that a weak sense of uni- 
versalizability will not do as a basis for an 


ethical theory, and for two main reasons. First, . 


however, we must make quite clear that weak 
universalizability refers to the sort of situation 
where one argues that anyone in such a situation 


‘ought to act in a certain way (e.g., put the King 


in check) but where the Egoist does not want this 
to happen (his opponent is winning) and so can- 
not recommend the move. Carlson’s first reason 
(pp. 27-28 of his paper) is that such an attitude 
hides a radical inconsistency. Accepting Kalin’s 
“competitive game” analogy, he argues that the 
egoist can, at best, only admit that it would be 
rational for his opponent to try to win (the game, 
the game of Life!), whereas his own aim is to 
succeed in winning, and, where necessary, stop 
his opponent from doing so. Secondly, whilst 
Carlson admits that (p. 29) “Kalin’s egoist can 
entertain his axiom in universal form, without 


wanting anyone else actually to adopt it... he 
cannot believe the universalized axiom without 
both entertaining it and being disposed (under 
the requisite circumstances) to act in a way ap- 
propriate to his approving it as a principle of 
action for all.” 

Now the asymmetry in the Egoist’s attitude 
towards himself and towards others is not in dis-- 
pute. (As so often the philosophical issue here is 
not a disagreement about the facts.) What, how- 
ever, about the handling of this asymmetry? 

In so far as Professor Carlson chides Kalin for 
not distinguishing clearly enough between suc- 
ceeding and trying to succeed, I have no quarrel 
with him. I have already argued at the beginning 
of this paper that one should not confuse a 
principle with its successful pursuit; and clearly, 
Egoist or not, one can only have an obligation 
to try, not to succeed. Yet this first point, in so far 
as it is more than a debating point, does not 
raise philosophical issues substantially different 
from the second one, and we may consider them 
together. What is clear, as Carlson himself 
stresses (p. 28), is that the entertaining of an 
“ought” under a hypothesis does not have the 
weight of an obligation, an “ought” categorically 
accepted as a principle. Where there is a conflict 
of interests this comes out quite clearly as in “He 
‘ought’ to have moved his knight and check- 
mated me,” said by someone whose only interest 
was in winning, as opposed to “You ought (no 
inverted commas) to have distracted his attention 
my dear. He was just about to move his knight 
and check-mate me.” And obviously, to give 
another example, one cannot be using “ought” 
in quite the same way, or with the same breath 
if, as an army commander, one says of the op- 
posing general, “He ‘ought’ never to have at- 
tacked us on the left flank” and “He did just as 
he ought, attacking us on the left flank. He’s won 
the battle for us.” In these examples we are 
contrasting the sense of “ought” which relates to 
a hypothesis (if he knows his game, “chess,” 
“war”) and that which relates to the genuine 
desires of the egoist. Putting the matter in 
general terms; since, in a competitive game, one 
wants one’s opponent to lose, any putting one- 
self in his place, taking his point of view, must 
be subordinated to the desire that he make the 
wrong moves, that he ought to do from the 
Egoist’s point of view what he ought not to do 
from his own. 


* * + 
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How are we to deal with this admitted asym- 
metry of the Egoist’s attitudes, which, for 
economy’s sake, I will henceforth label “double- 
think”? Here I stress two main points. Firstly we 
are not discussing the immorality of Egoism. As 
Kalin makes clear in the whole of section V of 
his paper, and as I suggested on p. 118 of my 
“Restricted Moralities’ (Philosophy, [1966]), sin- 
cerity is not one of the Egoist’s virtues, and the 
promulgation of his doctrine is something he 
must treat with the greatest circumspection. Now 
clearly sincerity is a basic moral trait in any 
usual sense of the word “moral.” Yet, here, we 
surely need not go over old ground! Simply let 
us Say again, we are dealing with “Moral” in the 
widest sense as opposed to “Non-Moral.” The 
malign morality of Satan, the arch-deceiver 
(Medlin’s example), is surely not meant to pro- 
vide a paradigm for moral sincerity! Secondly, I 
would remind the reader of remarks made earlier 
about R. M. Hare. We noted then that, whilst 
there did appear to be a logical oddity in the 
dialogue between “E” and “K” as it stood, we 
could trace no similar ‘difficulty for understand- 
ing or intelligibility in the pretended adoption 
of a point of view as in acting a role. And we 
must always remember, keeping in mind Hare’s 
bizarre fanatics and Medlin’s Satan, that it is the 
intelligibility of “moral” discourse we are dis- 
cussing, not the decent sincerity of good, honest 
men. The “double-think” involved in my chess, 
and, perhaps more clearly, army commander ex- 
amples, only appears to involve an incompre- 
hensible contradiction (“He ought to move the 
knight—He ought to be stopped from moving 
the knight”) (“He ought not to have attacked on 
the left—He did just as he ought, attacking on 
the left”), if the adoption by an individual of 
two points of view and his playing one off against 
the other is a phenomenon which is difficult to 
understand. And this is far from being the case. 

That Carlson, himself, is concerned with a 
meta-moral rather than a moral issue, is clearly 
shown from the very beginning of his article 
where he distinguishes three senses of “‘rational”’ 
(not of “moral”’) and describes the purpose of 
the whole paper as being to show that ethical 
egoism is not a rational action guide (p. 25). 
How then, we may ask, does “double-think” fare, 
when faced by a three-headed Rationality? 

Carlson states that “rational” can mean effi- 
cacious, consistent, in the sense of non-contra- 


t 
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25 
dictory, and reasoned or principled. Now I prefer 
to leave my remarks on the thesis that there is a 
downright contradiction in Egoism till the next 
section; though I would remark, in passing, that 
I have just shown how there can be apparent 
contradiction where none really exists. With re- 
gard to efficacy (“an act is rational if it offers 
optimal prospects of achieving its objectives”), 
unless one accepts a strong (sincere) sense of 
prescriptivism and an equally strong sense of 
universalizability, where one is forced to point 
out to one’s competitors what they ought to do, 
no lack of opportunity for the Egoist (if en- 
lightened enough!) to succeed would seem to 
have been proven. And whether we need accept 
these strong senses, is the very point at issue. 

We are left, for the time being with “prin- 
cipled,” a word with a peculiarly moral ring, 
though, to be fair, Carlson does offer us “rea- 
soned” as an alternative. Of this Carlson writes 
(still p. 25) that a principle of action “expresses 
an evaluative (though morally neutral) judgment 
of the form: ‘When in a situation of type G the 
thing to do is X’.” Well, let us take “morally 
neutral” seriously and ignore the moral flavour 
which “reasoned” often, and often quite rightly, 
carries. We are clearly still left with the issue of 
strong v. weak universalizability, since this con- 
cept, as Carlson himself points out, is implied 
by his definition of “principled.” Yet the factors 
involved in “double-think”: (a) An ability to see 
what one’s opponent “ought” to do if shrewd and 
enlightened, (b) The hope that he is not so en- 
lightened, and (c) A different view as to what he 
ought to do if he is to serve one’s own interest: 
none of these factors would appear to deny to the 
Egoist an intelligible use of the concept “ought,” 
nor would their conjoint consideration be pos- 
sible for a man incapable of organizing his 
thoughts under the heading of “reasons for 
action.” 

It would appear that we are left only with 
Carlson’s distinction between the entertaining 
of the Egoist’s axiom from a universal point of 
view and his actual belief in it. Yet to insist on 
a strong sense of belief which impels the Egoist 
to approve his principles “in a promulgatory, 
self-defeating way” (Carlson, p. 29), again does 
nothing more than insert a moral sincerity into 
one’s analysis which has no place at the level at 
which it is introduced. 


s * + 
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Apart from a summary of my defence of Kalin’s 
views, I am tempted to leave the matter there; 
but this would not be strictly fair. In many ways 
the attack on Kalin’s views is understandable 
and excusable because of a fatal ambiguity in 
Kalin’s paper. I will state this briefly. On the one 
hand Kalin accepts the necessity for ‘“‘double- 
think” of which I have just been writing, since 
the open declaration of the Egoist’s views would 
often not be to his interests. On the other hand, 
Kalin almost always links his points about Ego- 
ism with his distinction between formal and 
material values, as if this were a way out of the 
sort of problem raised by Medlin. Unfortunately, 
this is just not so. The value of the formal- 
material distinction is to draw attention to those 
cases where egoistic motivation and egoistic prin- 
ciples, when adopted universally, do not result 
in a clash of interests, as when one has two 
egoistic footballers, on opposite sides, whose 
egoism consists in thoroughly enjoying the game, 
win or lose, yet with no other thought than their 
personal enjoyment. Formally they would be do- 
ing whatever ‘X’ gave them satisfaction. Only a 
specific, material end, winning the particular 
game, an end which is not for them primary, 
would they logically be unable to share. 

Kalin’s chief examples, however, stress the 
competitive aspect of games, where one cannot 
sincerely want one’s opponent to play well, since 
only one can win. Whatever merits formal valua- 
tion may have it can only apply peripherally to 
fundamentally competitive situations. Small won- 
der then that Kalin has been accused of pre- 
senting an inconsistent picture since the 
formal-material distinction would seem to sug- 
gest that open egoism is available for all, whilst 
conflict situations would necessitate that hy- 
pocrisy, or at best silence, which Kalin spends 
the whole of section V of his paper in com- 
mending. 

Yet if we regard, as no doubt Kalin would 
wish; his appeal to competitive situations and to 
non-competitive situations not as mutually ex- 
clusive challengers for the sole explication of 
Egoistic theory, but rather as co-operators in the 
field, it would seem, on reflection, that, whilst 
there may be little morality in Egoism, there is 
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equally little to the charge that it is lacking in 
its own peculiar brand of rationality. 
* ? * + 

To both summarize and comment on my de- 
fense of Kalin: Egoism as defined by him (with 
the emendation mentioned on the first page of 
this paper) would seem to be one sort of rational 
action guide, in the following senses. 


(a) Where the “inverted-commas” use of “ought” 
and double-think is necessary to safeguard the 
egoist’s interests, he may employ them. Nor can 
he do this without the rationality involved in 
the use of “ought.” He needs this rationality for 
two reasons. Firstly, he has to organize his own 
needs and wants under some sort of discipline if 
he is to consult his overall interests. Secondly, he 
must be able to appreciate how the needs and 
wants of others are likely to be organized from 
their point of view. If one does not know how 
one’s potential opponent “ought” to proceed, one 
will not know how to beat him. The further sin- 
cerity demanded by the honest promulgation of 
one’s views, does not, on the face of it, appear to 
be a formal requiremefit which the egoist is 
obliged to meet. 


(b) Bearing in mind Kalin’s distinction between 
formal and material valuation, there may be 
considerable areas of life where a conjunction of 
individual self-interests may not lead to a col- 
lision course, as where divers pursuits can be 
selfishly enjoyed without involving a squabble 
over unshareable material ends. That, all his 
life, the Egoist will have to judge and balance 
between (a) and (b), how far to keep quiet or be 
deceitful, how far to do things which are to his 
advantage without harming others, may add both 
extra pleasure and necessitate extra reasoning 
powers. 


(c) It should, in any case, be remembered that 
Kalin is committed (or rather his paper is) to a 
defense of overall, enlightened egoism, an egoism 
which can accommodate a great deal of sub- 
sidiary concern for others. It may be (pace 
Medlin) that enlightened egoists find stealing 
others’ beer and wives too counter-productive to 
suit their overall ends.5 


urprising extent to which ‘‘enlightened’’ Egoism can be stretched is instanced in an article by W. D. Glas- 


gow entitled ‘Metaphysical Egoism,” Ratio, vol. 12 (1970), pp. 79-84. Here the thesis is put forward that if God 
insists on altruistic action, and even motivation, as the price of our salvation, then an enlightened Egoist will accept 
this on all but the most ultimate level. He will in effect be an Empirical Altruist and a Transcendental Egoist. 
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IV 


In trying to take the issues a step or two 
further, by considering Carlson’s criticism of 
“Egoism and Morality,” I am faced by three 
initial difficulties. Firstly, my “Restricted Morali- 
ties” (Philosophy [1966]), written ten years later 
on a similar theme, is not considered by him. I 
share a widespread and, no doubt, naif belief in 
evolution which persuades me that a second 
attempt is likely to be more sophisticated than a 
first and should not be ignored. Secondly, Carl- 
son’s characterization of my overall position 
strikes me as involving “ignoratio elenchi” in at 
least two respects: (a) He constantly suggests that 
my argument is vitiated by an appeal to psycho- 
logical factors, to the logic of feeling states as 
opposed to the logic of interests (e.g., p. 31). This 
I think to be a misreading of my intentions; and 
(b) Borrowing a distinction first made by Medlin, 
he describes my brand of Egoism as Individual 
Egoism as opposed to Kalin’s Universal Egoism, 
and makes this into a point of great importance 
and separate treatment, This, again, I feel to be 
a mistake. 

Polemics might, however, both bore the reader 
and not help to advance the argument, so I will 
be brief. Firstly, whilst Carlson’s remarks about 
the difference between the logic of feeling states 
and that of interests (pp. 31-32) are both valid 
and interesting, they have little to do with my 
introduction of the concept of “pain” (“Egoism 


and Morality,” p. 295). This was introduced as’ 


an example to illustrate the logical point which 
I will develop in the last part of this paper: An 
example concerning the Egoist’s interests would 
have served as well. Secondly, the wedge be- 
tween Kalin and myself (our views are, in the 
main, very similar) is not successfully inserted. 
Carlson, on the first page of his paper, dis- 
tinguishes between universal and individual ego- 
ism as follows: The universal Egoist advocates 
that all persons ought to do as he does, or. at 
least allows that others have equal right to do 
the same. The individual Egoist merely wants to 
behave egoistically, while wanting or hoping that 
others will not do the same. Now, at least as 
drawing a distinction between Kalin and myself, 
this fails on two counts. Kalin’s Egoist shares 
with mine the want and the hope that others 
will not do the same. Indeed, this is one of the 
very points on which Carlson criticizes him. Also, 
my Egoist shares with Kalin’s the view that others 


have the right to do the same. On p. 293 of 
“Egoism and Morality” I wrote, “An Egoist could 
not condemn anyone who looked at conduct in a 
similar way to his own,” and, on the next page, 
“I have already admitted that an Egoist could 
not logically blame another Egoist.” The same 
point, yet even closer to Kalin’s views, is made 
on p. 118 of “Restricted Moralities.” Perhaps, 
then, we could agree to give individual egoism 
an indecent burial, and move on to logically 
more exciting issues. 


* + * 


It would, however, be disingenuous to pretend 
that there were no differences between the points 
of view of Kalin and myself. Nor indeed, whilst 
we should take care not to exaggerate these 
differences, is it surprising that my position 
should have been thought to involve a greater 
appeal to psychologism and individuality than, 
in fact, it does. Fortunately we are helped by . 
Carlson, himself, to concentrate on the central 
points at issue, which are two in number. But 
first to state, in brief, what it is that is to be 
criticized. 

I had in “Egoism and Morality” introduced 
an individualistic axiom to the effect that “I 
ought to do X simply because I am I”; to which 
Carlson rightly adds “and it is in my interest to 
do X.” Carlson argues that here I had attacked 
the need for, or relevance of universalizability to 
this axiom on the following grounds (p. 31 of 
Carlson’s article): 


(a) “that the ‘mere otherness’ of each agent 
logically justifies him in regarding his own in- 
terests as something special, and constitutes a 
relevant moral difference between each agent 
and all others” and, 


(b) “that the autonomy of each agent simply 
prevents him. from prescribing ultimate rules of 
behavior for any other agent, much less for all 
other agents.” : 


Now it might be remarked, in passing, that, if 
I bad béen completely free of the shackles of 
universalizability, I took an odd way of showing 
it since I did not appeal to the mere otherness of 
J. A. Brunton, nor to his autonomy, but to the 
otherness and autonomy of each. Yet, Professor 
Carlson deserves a better answer than this. So, let 
us take these two points and consider them 


seriously, beginning with (b). 
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I had argued on page 298 of “Egoism and 
Morality” (quoted by Carlson, p. 33), that “there 
is no absurdity in the Egoist’s denying that others 
must choose his principles or even that they 
ought to.” Now this simply meant that an Egoist 
is capable of appreciating or entertaining a dif- 
ferent point of view from his own. Nor did I 
argue that one could not prescribe rules of be- 
havior for others as suggested in (b), merely that 
one could not (logically) make another’s choice 
for him. Carlson argues (p. 33) that, in all 
probability, I had mistakenly assimilated the 
prescriptive force of “ought” judgments to the 
language of imperatives. Yet I knew well enough 
that one could advise without making another’s 
choice for him. My interest in the logic of choice 
was at a different level from the one Carlson 
imagines. 

Taking a leaf out of Hare's book, I was sug- 
gesting that it is logically possible to have (in 
the sense of to entertain) more than one set of 
principles which might be regarded as coherent, 
consistent and hence rational; thus leaving room 
for an ultimate choice as to what reasons to re- 
gard as relevant, depending on the ultimate 
choice of viewpoint to which they were relevant. 
That is why (p. 295) I modified the dialogue be- 
tween ‘E’ and ‘K’ so that it was prefaced by “If 
you have chosen Egoism” before “You oughtn’t 
to do that.” -I implied that one could start by 
“If you have chosen Altruism, or Universalism” 
where the content of the prescription would 
differ, depending on the ultimate principle 
adopted. Any asymmetry involved in the Egoist’s 
considering matters from both points of view 
would involve no more than the “double-think”’ 
which I have already discussed in the “Kalin” 
section of this article, and would seem to answer 
to the same kind of treatment..To give an ex- 
ample; an Egoist might argue that, from a stan- 
dardly moral point of view, a mature man (any 
mature man) should not attempt to seduce an 
inexperienced girl. He might also have the view 
that, from an Egoistical point of view, he not 
only may, but ought to, if it be to his overall 
interest. (I beg all questions, in this mere ex- 
ample, as to whether this would be enlightened 
egoism.) All that would be required for the 
Egoist to recommend both honorable restraint 
and seduction without falling into any incon- 
sistency, would be for him to recommend the 
one to his public, hypocritically, and the other 


to himself, honestly. He would understand both 
points of view. 


+ * * 


Yet I am not satisfied with this glib answer, 
nor does it go to the heart of the matter. I do 
not mean by this that the answer is, so far as it 
goes, false. Yet it is not enough. On the last page 
of his paper Carlson argues that I juxtapose in- 
consistent recommendations: “E ought to do Y, 
just because E is £, and it is in E’s interest to do 
Y,” and “A ought not to do Y, just because A is 
A, and it is in A’s interest to do Y.” Now I have 
already argued that an Egoist could employ 
hypocrisy here, E being himself, and A an altruist 
whom he might advise hypocritically to be moral 
on the grounds that merely being oneself is not 
a relevant ground for discriminative action, 
whilst he (the Egoist) believes that it is. Yet 


Carlson is surely entitled at some point to insist 


on knowing what are the Egoist’s sincere views. 
He (the Egoist) can hardly be a hypocrite to 
himself and must have some notion of what he 
really believes, even if silently. The whole issue 
of sincerity, that is, doés not rely entirely on 
prescription or promulgation, as I have tended 
to suggest it does. 

To go back to my examples: ‘The chess player 
cannot really believe that his opponent ought to 
be distracted by a pretty face, since a chess player 
qua chess player should not be so distracted at a 
crucial moment of the game. Nor can my general 
really believe that his opponent did as he ought 
in making a wrong move, since it showed mili- 
tary incompetence. It would indeed appear on 
the face of it that I could still plead hypocrisy, 
since, even if silent, the Egoist can still have 
differing ideas as to what his competitors ought 
to do from his point of view and what they 
ought to do from their own. Yet Carlson does 
right to chide me, since in “Egoism and Morality” 
I had argued that the really interesting and cen- 
tral type of Egoism was that where “the Egoist 
makes an exception of himself simply because 
he is himself and not because of any distinguish- 
ing characteristics” (p. 292), whereas my examiples 
only work for an Egoist if the chess player and 
the general were to regard themselves as more 
rational, more competent, less subject to distrac- 


tion than their opponents, and these are dis- 


tinguishing characteristics. 
I could indeed put off the evil day by agreeing 
that my examples were crude and that the en- 
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lightened Egoist would only regard his overall 
viewpoint as preferable, whilst admitting fully 
the need for the competences of others at all 
subsidiary levels. (See the last page of Kalin’s 
article.) Yet this would be somewhat disingenuous 
and, in any case, not in line with my main argu- 
ment in “Egoism and Morality.” What I have to 
do in answer to Carlson, and what I did do in 
my original article, is to suggest that “I am I,” 
the Individualistic Axiom, can both be regarded 
as a reason for action (i.e., for thinking that one 
ought to discriminate between oneself and others 
in the way we have been discussing) and regarded 
as no such reason; depending purely on the point 
of view and the principle adopted, and irrespec- 
tive of descriptive differences in the agents 
involved. 

How can this axiom have (to borrow an adjec- 
tive from Professor Nowell Smith) such a Janus 
face? How can something be both a reason and 
not a reason? This I tried to elucidate both in 
my “pain’’ example (“Egoism and Morality,” 
Pp. 295-298) and, less obviously, in the “Note 
on Possessives’ at the end of “Restricted 
Moralities.” I will now try again. 

To state the question once more: how can an 
enlightened Egoist appreciate an impartial, uni- 
versalistic point of view to the extent that he 
admits it to be a rational point of view to hold, 
whilst, at the same time, he, himself, ultimately 
rejects it, arguing that for himself and similar 
minded persons the Individualistic Axiom is the 
reason for so doing? I would argue that an am- 
biguous attitude towards mere particularity (I 
being myself, this being this particular occasion, 
etc.) is not only excusable, but, on the contrary, 
the most natural attitude to adopt. As-I pointed 
out in my “Note on Possessives” terms such as 
“this,” “that,” “now,” “tomorrow,” call them 
indicator terms, have a double life in that they 
can be given a general, universal description, 
but also have the vital and primary function to 
refer to particulars. Thus “tomorrow” is defined 
for everybody as “the day after today.” Yet it also 
has meaning as the day after goth September, 
1974, the day on which I am writing this. ‘Thus, 
if I were now to say to a man due to be hanged 
on October 1, 1974, “Don’t worry. They can’t 
hang you tomorrow. When they hang a man it’s 
always correct to describe the time as today or, 
more precisely, as now;” this would be regarded 
as a comment in most dubious taste. So, in sum, 
neither function of indicator words, the one 


describing their general meaning (now=the 
present time, here=the place where a person is, 
I=the person speaking), the other stressing their 
particularity (now=30/9/74, here=Cardiff, I= 
J.A.B.) can be dispensed with. 

Now, to concentrate on ‘I’, with which we are 
concerned, Carlson’s argument is that to seize on 
its particularity (I=J.A.B.) as a reason for dis- 
criminative action cannot be regarded as rational, 
for the following reason. Any exceptional treat- 
ment of, or attitude towards a particular person. 
is always reiterable for others. That is, anyone 
has equal reason, if it be reason at all, to regard. 
his own case as special, in that we are all in 
peculiarly intimate relationship to ourselves. In 
Carlson’s own words (p. 33), “ ‘Mere otherness’ 
tendered as an excepting condition is reiterable 
with respect to all agents, which is to say that it 
is logically no excepting condition at all,” and, 
“so far as the pure logic of the situation is con- 
cerned, ‘mere otherness’ is a similarity between 
agents, and not a difference.” Or, as Carlson 
might put it in terms of my own example, the 
tomorrow which falls on a specific day would 
worry anybody about to be hung, the tomorrow 
which never comes (because when it does it is no 
longer tomorrow) would worry nobody. No room 
for exceptional treatment here! What is a reason 
for all cannot be an exceptive reason for one. 

Yet this is not quite the full story. In one 
sense a man’s concern for a particular situation 
is very much related to that situation and to 
himself. A man waiting to be hanged, whilst he 
admits that it would be just as terrible for 
another human being in an identical situation, 
has reason, in a very real sense, to be more con- 
cerned about his own situation than about an 
imagined replica. He is concerned, that is, about 
a particular eventuality, not about a general 
description of it. 

Now, if I were arguing solely for Egoism, a3 
the only rational theory, Carlson’s criticism 
would be devastating. A philosophical argument 
cannot just be about J. A. Brunton, any more 
than the “Cogito” was about Rene Descartes. 
And if I am capable of seeing how any Egoist 
would argue, I am, at least to that extent capable 
of universalizing my position. (Nor am I (J.A.B.) 
even committed to Egoism, merely to its philo- 
sophical exploration and defense against charges 
of inconsistency.) 

Yet my position is not that Egoism is the only 
rational theory. I am arguing that one can regard 
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one’s particularity as an extra reason or con- 
sideration for discrimination, not that one must. 
On the whole the Egoist hopes that others won’t 
avail themselves of this reason, as it is not in his 
interests that they should do so. Moreover he is 
perfectly able to understand the Carlson posi- 
tion, that, where all can claim a unique concern 
for their particular situation, none should; since, 
from a general point of view, it could not be 
unique. Whether this be a point in logic or in 
morals, however, depends largely on whether 
one can give sense to the notion of having a 
reason for particular concern, in the quasi- 
technical sense I have been giving to “particu- 
lar.” It certainly does not seem very odd if the 
Egoist, when asked for his reason for the special 
attitude towards himself, answers in terms of his 
particularity, that he just is himself and not 
someone else. The Egoist might regard it as a 
matter of decision whether to count this as a 
reason or not, depending on whether one’s ulti- 
mate principle were to be one of impartiality, or 
one of self-concern. But what of Carlson’s view 
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that particular concern cannot provide a reason? 
In the last paragraph of his article he writes that 
I J.A.B.) have provided “psychological grounds 
for showing why the Egoist has ample reason for 
wanting or wishing that others will not make his 
choice, but not for showing that he has good 
reason to recommend that they do not.” Here 
we seem to have an admission that an Egoist has 
reason for his discriminative attitude.© What he 
lacks is the strong prescriptivism which goes with 
recommendation. This we have discussed at 
length, and need not revert to it here. 

In sum, if an Egoist can appreciate how, from 
a general point of view, the Individualistic 
Axiom does not count as a reason—whereas, 
from a particular point of view, any particular 
point of view, it may—he is in business. To be 
rational he need not be fair. The Devil, Lucifer, 
the light bearer, might sell an “enlightened” 
brand of Egoism and still be a nasty piece of 
work. Yet he has many followers, conscious or 
unconscious, and is far too dangerous to be called 
a fool. 
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6 On the grounds that what could be a reason for all (I am J) cannot (logically cannot) be a discriminatory reason 
for one, Carlson should, at most, have admitted that the Egoist has a desire that others should be altruistic, not that 


he has “ample reason” for his desire. 
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VII. MORAL REASONS 
WILLIAM DAVID SOLOMON 


ONE frequently finds moral philosophers 
arguing, and more frequently assuming, 
that moral reasons are binding on every man. 
Moral reasons are alleged to be inescapable in a 
way that other reasons for action are not, and it 
is claimed that this inescapability flows from 
some special hold they have on man’s rational 
nature. In this paper, I argue that this charac- 
teristically Kantian view will not do and that we 
must be content with a view of moral reasons 
that makes their role in practical reason more 
precarious than we might like! If my argument 
does not succeed in refuting the “Kantian” view 
outright, I hope it at least makes clear the kinds 
of objections that must be overcome by its 
proponents. 

In the first section ‘of this paper I outline a 
way of looking at some general features of 
practical reason; in section ii I argue for an 
important difference between moral reasons and 
prudential reasons; in section iii some objections 
to the view developed in section ii are taken up; 
and in section iv this view is contrasted with 
alternative views. 


I 


There are certain features of anyone's situa- 
tion which constitute reasons for action for him.? 
All of the following claims, for example, seem to 
hold: 


(1) If P’s doing A is a means to something 
which P wants, P has a reason to do A. 

(2) If P’s doing A is in P’s interest, P has a 
reason to do A, 


(3) If P’s doing A will satisfy any of P’s de- 
sires, P has a reason to do A. 

(4) If P's doing A will satisfy any of P’s needs, 
P bas a reason to do 4. 


Someone might object to (1}-(4), of course, by 
citing certain wants, needs, desires and interests 
which may seem not to constitute reasons for 
action at all. A vampire may need the blood of 
three Christian children to survive each night; 
it may be in the interest of Masters and Johnson 
that more rather than fewer married couples 
develop sexual dysfunctions; President Nixon 
may want to ring John Dean’s neck; and Tricia 
may desire another pink lacey dress. In these 
cases at least, there seems good reason, whether 
it be moral, aesthetic, or whatever, for saying 
that the wants, needs, interests and desires re- 
ferred to don’t constitute good reasons for action 
at all. But, of course, while it may be true that 
these features of situations don’t constitute good 
reasons, can’t there be reasons for action that are 
not good reasons? The distinction which moral 
philosophers have traditionally drawn between 
prima facie reasons and conclusive reasons (or 
reasons on balance) would seem to clear up this 
difficulty. Some feature of a situation which 
constitutes a reason either for action or belief 
may be outweighed or overridden by reasons 
derived from other features of the situation. 
Thus, any reason that the vampire may have for 
sending out his henchmen to collect three 
Christian children, derived from his need for 
their contents, may be outweighed by reasons 
for not so sending them derived from another 
feature of the situation: that the henchmen’s 


1 The opposition to the “Kantian view” has rallied recently behind the work of Mrs. Phillipa Foot. (See her 
“Morality as a System of Hypothetical Imperatives," The Philosophical Review, vol. 81 [1973], pp. 305-316, and ‘‘Art 
and Morality,” British Academy Lecture, 1970.) The influence on this paper of her work should be obvious enough. 
A number of conversations I had with her in 1972-73 have also contributed to my thinking on this subject. The usual 
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21 construe the locution, “feature of a situation,” very broadly throughout this paper. I would take all of the 
following to be features of a situation: that there are certain actions open to P in S; that A would have consequences 
C if performed by P in S; that A could be properly described as keeping a promise if performed by P in S$; and that 
P has certain wants, needs, desires, etc. There are difficult questions about how best to construe the relation between 
features of situations and reasons for action. For the most part, I will speak of features of situations constituting 
reasons for action, but I don’t mean to foreclose discussion of the exact nature of this relation by using this term. 
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actions would, at least ultimately, cause suffer- 
ing and death for someone. 

In general, then, if we claim, as I do, that 
wants, needs, interests and desires always consti- 
tute reasons for action, we must be prepared to 
find some complexity of structure within practi- 
cal reason which allows us to select conclusive 
reasons from those prima facie reasons which are 
immediately derived from the features of a situa- 
tion. Thinking along these lines suggests a two- 
tiered model for practical reasoning: when 
trying to decide what to do, one would first 
assess his situation for prima facie reasons; hav- 
ing collected and organized these, he would 
weigh them according to the principle or prin- 
ciples of selection at the second level. One would 
suppose, ideally, that if there were more than 
one principle at the second level, the principles 
would be ordered in such a way that the decision 
procedure would be reasonably complete. 

If this model is roughly adequate, two kinds 
of principles would be required in arriving at 
conclusive reasons for action: 


(P1) reason-grounding principles which would 
determine those features of situations 
constituting reasons for action; 

(P2) reason-weighing principles which would 
determine techniques for deriving con- 
clusive reasons from prima facie reasons. 


I am going to suppose without any real argu- 
ment that reflection on the general features of 
our practical thinking makes it plausible to 
accept the distinction between these two types 
of principles. , 

It might be further supposed that there is a 
third distinguishable moment which demands 
another type of principle within practical reason. 
One might think that after identifying reasons 
_ for action and weighing these reasons to arrive 
at a conclusive reason, it is then necessary to de- 
cide whether to act on the conclusive reason. 
That this final step is necessary is suggested by 
the fact that persons quite often do fail to act 
on reasons which they would admit are con- 
clusive. Moral weakness would be one instance 
of this phenomenon, but not the only one. Per- 
sons not only fail to act on conclusive moral 
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grounds, but they also fail to act on conclusive 
prudential reasons. The alcoholic who buys a 
shot of whiskey with his last dollar instead of a 
bowl of soup for himself may be as guilty of 
weakness of will as the alcoholic who buys a shot 
of whiskey instead of a bowl of soup for his 
child.3 Is it necessary then to allow a third kind 
of principle, a reason-assent principle perhaps, to 
fill the gap between reason-weighing principles 
and action? The difficulties with level three are 
obvious once one formulates the reason-assent 
principle: 


(P3) One ought always to act in accord with 
conclusive reasons for action. 


The most plausible interpretation of (P3) would 
be: One always has a conclusive reason for acting 
in accord with conclusive reasons for action. But 
this, of course, is not very plausible. Where (P3) 
has application, one already has a conclusive 
reason for action and iteration of this notion 
surely doesn’t compound the conclusiveness. 
However the gap between a conclusive reason 
for action and action is to be closed, it cannot 
be accomplished by the mediation of a principle 
which purports to give effect to reasons already 
admitted to be conclusive. 


it 


If the two-tiered model of practical reason is 
adequate, there are two basic classes of questions 
to be raised concerning moral reasons: questions 
at the first level about the identification of those 
features of situations which constitute moral 
reasons; and questions at the second level about 
techniques for weighing moral reasons for action 
against non-moral reasons and for weighing one 
moral reason against another. We cannot in the 
compass of this paper attempt to deal compre- 
hensively with either set of questions. What I 
will do instead is adopt a general approach to 
the first set which will allow some leverage in 
answering questions from the second set. 

The most plausible approach to questions at 
the first level, I think, is one which is associated 
with the “content”-view of the concept of 
morality.‘ I will suppose, that is, that we identify 


3 For a development of this point see Donald Davidson, ‘‘Weakness of Will” in Moral Concepts ed. by Joel 


Feinberg (Oxford, 1970). 


4 The main discussions of formal vs. content views of morality can be found in Gerald Wallace and A. D. Walker, 


The Definition of Morality (London, 1970). 
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moral reasons by attending to their content or 
their subject-matter. According to this view, 
there are some features of situations that cannot 
(logically) constitute moral reasons for action.5 
That doing A, for example, would involve rais- 
ing my right hand cannot constitute in itself a 
moral reason either for or against doing 4.6 
That doing A would alleviate human suffering, 
on the other hand, is a paradigmatic moral 
reason for action. The content view holds, in 
general, that we explain the notion of moral 
reason by pointing to uncontroversial instances 
of moral reasons like this one. A feature of a 
situation is a moral reason then if it is one of 
the uncontroversial instances or if it stands in a 
certain relation to one. 

Some examples of paradigmatic moral reasons 
could be formulated as follows: 


(5) If P’s doing A would cause suffering for 


other persons, P has a moral reason not to 


do A. 

(6) If P’s doing A involves serious deception, 
P has a moral reason not to do 4. 

(7) IE P’s doing A implies that P breaks his 
word (about an important matter), P has 
a moral reason not do to A. ; 

(8) If P’s doing A is unfair to others, P has a 
moral reason not to do 4. i 


By comparing (5)-(8) with (1}-(4), I would like 
to move to the second set of questions about 
moral reasons. We might begin by noticing a 
striking difference between (1)-(4) and (5)-(8): 
(3}-(4) Jay down sufficient conditions for saying 
that P has a reason simpliciter for doing A while 
(5}-(8) lay down sufficient conditions for saying 
that P has a moral reason for doing A.’ Is this 
difference, however, a significant one? One might 
be tempted to render it relatively insignificant by 
formulating the relation between moral reasons 
and reasons simpliciter as follows: 


(9) If P has a moral reason for doing 4, P has 
a reason for doing A. : 


One might even suppose that (g) is trivially true 
on the model of: “If P has a red car, then P has 
a car.” But that “moral reason” need not be 
construed on this model can be seen by con- 
sidering sentences like, “if P has an imaginary 
child then P has a child.” It should be an open 
question, therefore, whether “moral” modifies 
“reason” in such a manner that “reason” can be 
detached in the way that “car” is detached in 
this example. 

As a preliminary to closing this question, con- 
sider as another possibility that the use of 
“reason” in (1)-(4) should be qualified in a way 
similar to that use in (5)-(8), perhaps by the 
notion of prudential. Making this transformation 
in the case of (1) we get: 


(1’) If P’s doing A is a means to something 
which P wants, P has a prudential reason 
to do A. 


This insertion of “prudential” as a modifier of 
“reason” would seem to remove the structural 
assymetry between (1) and (5) in that the notion 
of reason simpliciter is not found in (1’); thus 
whatever the relation between prudential reasons 
and reasons simpliciter might be, we could sup- 
pose that a parallel relation would hold between 
moral reasons and reasons simpliciter. Such a 
relation for prudential reasons might be formu- 
lated as: 


(10) If P has a prudential reason for doing 4, 
then P has a reason for doing 4. 


How are we to understand the relation be 
tween (g) and (10), however? Do they stand or 
fall together? Is the relation between prudential 
reasons and reasons simpliciter the same as the 
relation between moral reasons and reasons sim- 
pliciter, whatever that relation may be, or do the 
relations differ? 

The relations do differ, I think, and it is im- 
portant to see that and how they do. As a first 
point, one might notice how (5)-(8) are trans- 
formed if we drop out “moral” as a modifier of 


5 The best defense of this view is found in Phillipa Foot’s ‘‘When is a Principle a Moral Principle?"’, Proceedings 


of the Aristotelian Society, Supp. Vol. 28 (1954), Pp. 95-110. 


6 The ‘‘in itself’ is intended to take care of the obvious cases where, for example, my raising my right hand would 
be signalling the hit man to pull the trigger. That any feature of a situation might fall under a morally relevant 


description is not being denied here. 


71 mean nothing more by the expression ‘treason simpliciter” than is captured in this schema: P has a reason 
simpliciter for doing A if P has a reason for doing A. I want to have a way of referring to uses of ‘‘reason’’ where 
“reason” is not qualified by any other expression. As will be clear below, it is an open question at this stage whether 
that P has a moral reason for doing A implies that P has a reason for doing A. 
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“reason” in each of them. If we do so in the 
case of (5) we get: 


(5) If P’s doing 4 would cause suffering for 
other persons, P has a reason not to do A. 


What I want to argue below is that while the 
truth of (1’) is unchanged when it is modified to 
(1), the truth of (5) is not so unchanged when 
modified to (5’). 

As a step toward supporting this claim, con- 
sider the truth conditions of this locution: 


(11) P has a reason for doing A (since he is in 
a situation with features F). 


It seems natural to say that jointly sufficient (not 
necessary) conditions for the truth of (11) are: 


(12) P is in a situation with features F, and 


(13) P’s being in a situation with features F 
provides P with a reason for doing A. 


It will be true then to say of someone that he 
has a reason for getting a drink of water, if he is 
in a-situation in which he is thirsty (wants water) 
and if his wants constitute reasons for action. 
The conjunction of (1) and a statement of the 
relevant features of P’s situation would provide 
sufficient truth conditions for a statement of the 
form of (11). 

What if we suppose, however, that F in (11) 
does not constitute a prudential reason, but 
rather a moral reason? If we suppose F to-be that 
doing A would prevent some human suffering, 
satisfaction of (13) (and hence (11)) would de- 
pend upon its being true that this feature consti- 
tutes a reason for action. (5) tells us, at least, that 
this feature constitutes a moral reason for action; 
but (5^) is necessary if F is to constitute a reason 
for action simpliciter. But how are we to decide 
if (5) is acceptable (or indeed if it is implied by 
(5) (in virtue of .(g))? 

The main reason for rejecting (5’) is that it 
renders unintelligible a certain kind of rejection 
of moral. reasons which seems perfectly in- 
telligible. If someone says, for example, that he 
is thirsty but denies that his thirst constitutes a 
reason for him to try to get a drink, then one is 


surely justified in questioning some aspect of his 


understanding of his situation. Either he doesn’t 
understand what it is to be thirsty or what it is 
to have a reason for action. If he says, on the 


8G. E. M. Anscombe, Intention (Ithaca, 1957), p. 68. 
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other hand, that doing A would prevent human 
suffering but denies that he has any reason for ` 
doing 4, there is quite a different response open. 
One can simply conclude that he doesn’t care. 
about the suffering of others. ; 
One could argue, of course, that this latter 
course is also open in the case of prudential 
reasons. One could, it might be urged, simply 
recognize that someone who is thirsty might not 
care about satisfying his thirst, and, in such a 
case, thirst wouldn't constitute a reason for 
action aimed at quenching thirst. But is this 
really plausible? I don’t want to suggest that 
there is an identity of meaning between “P is 
thirsty” and “P has a reason to quench his 
thirst,” but surely the connection is not a con- 
tingent one. Part of the point here is that the 
criteria which we use to identify wants such as 
thirst are those actions and their objects which, 
we see to be tied necessarily to these wants. As 
Miss Anscombe has said and virtually everyone 
who writes on practical reason has repeated, 
“The primitive sign of wanting is trying to get.” © 
A second objection to. this argument would 
urge that we have forgotten the distinction earlier 
made between prima facie reasons and reasons on 
balance. If we keep this distinction in mind, it 
might be argued, we can say of the man who 
doesn’t care about human suffering that he does 
have a reason (prima facie) for acting to prevent 
this suffering, but that the reason is outweighed 
by another reason constituted by his complete 
indifference to the suffering of others. If this 
makes any sense at all, however, it could only 
mean that while morality would require of some 
person that he do one thing, his indifference to 
others might prevent this requirement from hav- 
ing any effect. But this isn’t a case like one, for 
example, where a reason for acting to satisfy 
one’s thirst is outweighed by a reason for not so 
satisfying one’s thirst: a case, perhaps, where one 
has an illness which makes drinking liquids 
harmful. The fact that drinking liquids will be 
harmful must be considered a fairly temporary 
condition, one that we suppose can come and go. 
Certainly if it doesn’t go the putative remedy 
will be as harmful as any effects of drinking 
liquids. One’s indifference to the suffering of 
others, on the other hand, is rather more like a 
standing condition; it doesn’t so much outweigh 
considerations based on beneficence, as it does 
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make them inoperative'or render them impotent. 
The thirsty man who decides for good reasons 
not to take a drink of water can still say to him- 


. self that it would be good if he could; and we 
` . understand perfectly what he means when he 


says this. But what sense would it make for the 
indifferent man to say that it would be good if 
he could relieve the suffering of those around 
him? His not being indifferent is just the con- 
dition of this statement’s being intelligible. 
Imagine asking such a man, “But why can’t you 
relieve their suffering?” The response, “I just 
don’t give a damn about them,” isn’t an answer 
to this question, but rather a way of showing 
that it is inappropriate. 

These considerations tend to show, I think, 
that there is a way of rejecting a moral reason as 
a conclusive reason for action which is impor- 
tantly different from the way in which prudential 
reasons are rejected. When prudential reasons 
are rejécted they are typically outweighed by 
other reasons; they are reasons for action which 
give way to more compelling reasons. Of course, 
this may also be the case when a moral reason is 
rejected. One may take seriously the suffering of 
others, but, in deciding what to do on some par- 
ticular occasion, allow reasons for action consti- 
tuted by this concern to be outweighed by 
Teasons constituted by considerations about one’s 
own interest. This case might be one of weakness 
of will, but it need not be. One might simply 
feel that, although it is important to prevent 
suffering, pursuit of this goal should not be 
allowed to interfere with the pursuit of what 
one takes to be more important interests. This 
instance of a reason-weighing principle would in 
fact seem to be quite a common one. Men who 
always allow moral considerations dominance in 
practical reasoning are certainly rare, but prob- 
ably no rarer than men who are completely in- 
different to moral reasons. a 

These remarks suggest a way of refining our 
treatment of the modes of rejecting moral 
reasons. If we return to our earlier distinction 
between reason-grounding and reason-weighing 
principles, we can distinguish two ways in which 
one might be said to reject a moral reason in a 
particular case: one might claim that the moral 
reason in question is not a reason for action at 
all; alternatively, one could admit that the moral 
reason is a reason for action but claim that it is 
outweighed by some other reason. Only the first 
case might be considered absolute rejection, 


while the second case could be thought of as 
rejection relative to some other reason. The 
point I have tried to make in marking off pru- 
dential reasons from moral reasons is that while 
rejection of the former sort is possible with 
respect to moral reasons, only rejection of the 
latter sort is possible with prudential reasons. 
Prudential reasons can be outweighed but not 
rejected absolutely, and this explains why pru- 
dential reasons are always reasons simpliciter 
(i.e., why (10) holds), Since absolute rejection is 
possible in the case of moral reasons, however, 
(9) must be rejected. 


TH 


In this section I will take up some objections 
to the view of moral reasons developed above. 
Someone might object, first, that to claim that 
moral reasons are not necessarily reasons for 
action is contradictory on the face of it. I have 
claimed above that something can be a moral 
reason without being a reason simpliciter (on 
the model of: something can be an imaginary 
child without being a child); this objection 
alleges that if something is not a reason sim- 
pliciter, it cannot be a moral reason (on the 
model of: if something is not a car it cannot be 
a red car). This objection fails, however, because 
it rests on the confusion of thinking that “moral 
reason” must be understood as “reason that is 
moral”; but surely in many contexts “moral 
reason” can be as plausibly taken to mean 
“reason for someone who cares about being 
moral.” 

Prudential reasons can also be construed on 
this second model: a prudential reason being a 
reason for someone who cares about being pru- 
dent. This further suggests that the difference 
in the roles played by moral and prudential 
reasons depends upon the difference between 
caring about morality and caring about pru- 
dence. If prudence is understood as a particular 
virtue or more specifically as a niggardly attitude 
toward present satisfactions, it is perfectly pos- 
sible for someone not to care about prudence. 
But if it is understood in the broad sense that I 
have suggested, i.e., as comprehending a man’s 
wants, needs, desires, and interests, then of course 
it is not possible for a man not to care about 
prudence. Whatever sense the word “care” has 
must be dependent at least largely on the wants, 
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desires, needs and interests of the person in 
question. 

But this response suggests a further objection 
which can not be handled so easily. Consider the 
fact that we generally think that whether a man 
cares about morality or not, moral judgments 
have application to him. We speak of men being 
morally required or morally bound whatever 
their attitude toward morality may be. We 
might, when thinking along these lines, con- 
clude that even if a man takes no interest in 
morality, moral reasons nevertheless are reasons 
for action for him. In the extreme case, it might 
even be suggested that Reason requires that 
moral reasons be reasons. 

This objection can be made more precise by 
drawing on certain features of our use of the 
word “should” (or “ought”). If we understand 
the word “should” as being typically used to ex- 
press the proposition that there are reasons for 
something (not only actions but also beliefs), 
then we may notice that certain utterances of 
“should”-statements are tied to the wants of 
others in a way different from others. Thus, if I 
say to someone that he should catch the six 
o'clock train, believing that he wants to be in 
Chicago by eight and that this is the last train 
that will get him there, I have to withdraw my 
statement if I discover that he doesn’t really 
want to be in Chicago at all. The support has 
been drawn from under my “should’’-statement 
as it were, and it collapses. 

The situation is quite different, however, in 
the case of “‘should”-statements which express 
moral reasons. If I tell someone that he should 
give part of his ample income to famine relief 
(on the grounds that by doing so he can relieve 
the suffering of others at small cost to himself), 
I do not have to withdraw my “should”-state- 
ment if he professes to be indifferent to the 
suffering of others. It still may be true that he 
morally should give to famine relief. If, how- 
ever, “should’-statements typically indicate the 
presence of reasons for action, doesn’t this ex- 
ample show that moral reasons are reasons for 
action even for the person who cares nothing at 
all about morality? 

The difficulty with this argument, as Philippa 
Foot has shown, is that it is not only moral 


judgments that exhibit this “categorical” usage 
but also “should”-judgments drawn, for example, 
from etiquette.” If I tell someone that he should 
(as a matter of etiquette) respond in the third 
person to invitations written in the third person, 
this “should”-statement need not be withdrawn 
even if the person to whom it is directed pro- 
fesses complete indifference to the ends of eti- 
quette. Mrs. Foot elicits other instances of this 
usage in the areas of club rules and institutional 
frameworks. The point that I want to draw out 
of her work is that the ‘‘categorical” usage of 
“morally should” (or “ought’”) does not demon- 
strate that moral reasons are reasons simpliciter 
unless we are willing to give the same status to 
reasons derived from club rules, etiquette and 
institutional frameworks. Like Mrs. Foot, I think 
we would hesitate to do so. 

But it may still seem that moral reasons are 
more compelling than reasons drawn from 
etiquette, club rules or prudence itself. Almost 
everyone would agree that it is a more important 
fact about a man that he abides by moral reasons 
than that he abides by reasons derived from eti- 
quette. But might this not be true because almost 
everyone cares more about morality than about 
etiquette? There is surely no logical absurdity in 
imagining someone whose concerns were quite 
the reverse of ours: a father, for example, who 
said of his son, “I don't care what he does, as 
long as he does it properly” (where “properly” is 
grounded in etiquette, not in morality). Can’t 
we even imagine that this person would be as 
puzzled by the claim that reasons from the point 
of view of etiquette are not reasons simpliciter, 
as we are by the corresponding claim about 
moral reasons? 

The general point to be made here is that our 
feelings about the importance or binding force 
of moral reasons are not decisive in settling the 
question of whether moral reasons are always 
reasons simpliciter. Our particular feelings about 
morality might be explained in various ways: 
Mrs. Foot, for example, has suggested that we 
need only lock to our early training for an ex- 
planation of them.’ Elizabeth Anscombe has 
suggested alternatively that the symbiotic rela- 
tion between modern morality and a law- 


` centered Christianity has shaped these feelings. 


9In my presentation of this objection and the response to it, I draw heavily on Phillipa Foot’s ‘‘Morality as a 


System of Hypothetical Imperatives.” 
10 Ibid, 


u G. E. M. Anscombe, “Modern Moral Philosophy,” Philosophy, vol. 33 (1958), pp- 1-19. 
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Whatever the correct explanation may be, it 
should be clear that these feelings do not, by 
themselves at least, show that moral reasons are 
always reasons simpliciter. 


IV 


Having responded in section III to some ob- 
jections to the view of moral reasons developed 
in section II, I would like to situate this view 
relative to other positions. I will not do this by 
taking up views of particular philosophers but 
rather by discussing two schematic views which 
I hope will be recognizably similar to some well- 
known positions. We will consider the following 
two views: 


(T1) Moral reasons are reasons simpliciter in 
all cases but may be outweighed by 
reasons from other points of view.2 

(T2) Moral reasons are reasons simpliciter in 
all cases and always outweigh reasons 
from other points of view. 


(T2) is obviously a much stronger claim than 
(T1), and it is in opposition to it that the features 
of the view presented above stand out most 
sharply. I will discuss it first, therefore, and then 
take up (T1). For ease of reference, I will refer 
to my view as externalism, (T2) as strong in- 
ternalism and (T1) as weak internalism.4 
According to strong internalism, in every case 
where there is only one moral reason, it will be 
the conclusive reason for action, and in cases 
where there are two or more competing moral 
reasons one of these must be the conclusive 
reason for action; in cases where no moral 
reasons are to be found, strong internalism im- 
plies nothing about what will result as a con- 
clusive reason for action. Strong internalism 
places restrictions both on what will count as 
acceptable reason-grounding principles and on 
what will count as acceptable reason-weighing 
principles. All reason-grounding principles must 
be such that any features of a situation which 
constitutes a moral reason will also constitute a 


reason simpliciter; all reason-weighing principles 
must be such that in situations of conflict be- 
tween a moral reason and a reason from any 
other point of view, the moral reason always 
wins. 

Important questions arise, however, of how to 
interpret the sense in which restrictions can be 
placed on these two kinds of principles. Two 
possible interpretations suggest themselves: the 
descriptive interpretation, that everyone does 
restrict these principles in this way; and the 
normative interpretation, that everyone ought to 
restrict these principles in this way. While it may 
seem at first that the normative interpretation is 
the more plausible, there are considerations that 
bear strongly against it. What sense are we to 
make of the claim that everyone ought to restrict 
his reason-grounding and reason-weighing prin- 
ciples in line with strong internalism? If we 
understand “ought,” as I suggested earlier we 
should, as a word which is typically used to ex- 
press the proposition that there are reasons for 
an action or a belief, then the normative in- 
terpretation is that there are reasons for restrict- 
ing the reason-grounding and reason-weighing 
principles in this way. But how are we to under- 
stand “reason” in this case? If we can have rea- 
sons for choosing or modifying reason-grounding 
and reason-weighing principles then they (the 
principles) are not fundamental to the role of 
reasons in action as we have supposed. Hence, if 
these principles are to play the fundamental roles 
of designating certain features of situations as 
prima facie reasons and weighing these prima 
facie reasons to arrive at conclusive reasons, they 
cannot themselves be chosen for reasons. Nor can 
anyone sensibly bring reasons forward as to why 
we should modify these principles. If someone 
should bring forward reasons which we recognize 
(according to our reason-grounding principles) 
and to which we give proper weight (according 
to our reason-weighing principles), then there 
would be no need to change our principles. H, 
on the other hand, we either refuse to accept the 
considerations brought forward or refuse to give 


12 This view is very close to, if not identical with, the view proposed by G. J. Warnock in Ch. 7 of the Object of 
Morality (London, 1971). I discuss Warnock’s views in detail in an unpublished essay, “Reason, Reasons and Human 


Suffering.” 


13 This view is to be found, I think, in R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford, 1952) and Freedom and 


Reason (Oxford, 1968). 


14 I borrow these terms from Frankena who borrowed them from Falk and used them to mark a somewhat different 
distinction between moral theories. See his “Obligation and Motivation in Recent Moral Philosophy” in Readings in 
Ethical Theory (New York, 1970), ed. by W. Sellars and J. Hospers, p. 708. 
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them sufficient weight to make any difference, 
then, as reasons, the considerations can make no 
difference in our assessment. 

If the normative interpretation of strong in- 
ternalism fares so badly, does descriptive strong 
internalism do any better? At first glance, it may 
seem to fare even worse than the normative 
interpretation in that it seems just obviously 
false that the reason-grounding and reason- 
weighing principles of all persons, or even of 
most persons, are in line with its requirements. 
It may be barely plausible to believe that every- 
one treats moral reasons as reasons simpliciter, 
but it is not remotely plausible to suppose that 
everyone allows moral reasons to outweigh 
reasons derived from any other point of view in 
all cases. 

It might seem then that we could leave the 
descriptive interpretation with these remarks, 
and so we could if it were not for a way of 
looking at this position which involves rejecting 
certain assumptions which I have made through- 
out this paper and which importantly ground 
my criticisms above. I have been supposing that 
moral reasons are to be understood in line with 
a content interpretation of the concept of 
morality, i.e., that there are fairly severe, but not 
necessarily precise limits on what can count as a 
moral reason, and that these limits are specified 
by reference to the content of the reasons. On 
the content view, what counts as a moral reason 
for action in a certain case is determined without 
reference to anyone’s reason-grounding or reason- 
weighing principles. If two persons disagree on 
whether to treat moral reasons as reasons sim- 
pliciter, their disagreement is to be explained by 
referring to differences in their respective reason- 
grounding principles. If they disagree about 
whether some feature of a situation is a moral 
reason for action, however, this has nothing to 
do with their respective reason-grounding prin- 
ciples, but rather is an objective matter where 
rough and ready criteria for settling their dis- 
agreement are set by our understanding of the 
concept of morality. Thus while it makes perfect 
sense for me to say that someone acted for a 
reason which I would never recognize as a 
reason, I cannot say that someone acted for 
a moral reason which I would never recognize as 
a moral reason. If I don’t recognize some par- 
ticular reason as a moral reason, then I can’t 
believe that anyone who acted on that reason 
acted on a moral reason. 


There is, as is well known, a quite different 
conception of morality around, however, and if 
this conception is adopted, descriptive strong 
internalism has a good deal more plausibility. 
One can suppose that moral principles, i.e., prin- 
ciples for selecting the features of situations that 
constitute moral reasons, can differ from person 
to person with no limit imposed on possible 
variation in the content of these principles. On 
this view, whether some feature of a situation 
counts as a moral reason for some person depends 
on the moral principles that he holds. The ques- 
tion arises, of course, of what role the notion 
“moral” plays when it is used in this conception. 
If moral reasons are not those reasons which 
have a certain broadly specifiable content, what 
is it that one person’s moral reasons have in 
common with another’s? The formal conception 
suggests that what moral reasons have in com- 
moon is the role they play in the structure of 
practical reason. Thus, one could specify moral 
reasons as those reasons which a man always 
takes to be overriding or as outweighing any 
other reason. There are obvious difficulties in 
this formulation since it would seem to allow 
for only one moral reason; but these difficulties 
could be avoided by thinking of a man’s moral 
reasons as being consequences of a single ex- 


tremely complicated principle which would both - 


identify moral reasons and provide techniques 
for arbitrating among them. A formal conception 
of morality might also impose formal restrictions 
on what can count as a moral reason, e.g., uni- 
versalizability. I am not going to discuss the re- 
quirement of universalizability, however, since 
it locates no difference between the formal and 
content views of morality; nor between the ex- 
ternalist view of moral reasons and internalist 
views. 

The requirement of overridingness does need 
to be dealt with, however. If it is true that the 
way to identify someone’s moral principles is to 
discover what his ultimate principles of action 
are, then descriptive strong internalism will turn 
out not only to be true but to be analytically 
true. If someone’s moral reasons are, by defini- 
tion, those reasons which cannot be outweighed 
by reasons of another sort, then it follows 
trivially both that moral reasons are reasons sim- 
pliciter and that they can never be outweighed 
by non-moral reasons. It may seem, then, that 
the decision between adopting an externalist 
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view of moral reasons or a descriptive strong 
internalist view turns precisely on whether one 
adopts a content account of morality or a formal 
account which includes the overridingness re- 
quirement. In this case, our discussion should be 
shifted to another arena. , 

This conclusion seems to me correct and since 
we cannot here go into the larger question of 
which conception of morality is more adequate I 
can only express my own conviction that the 
preponderance of evidence is certainly on the 
side of the content-account. The two most im- 
portant considerations that bear against the for- 
mal account (with overridingness) are, first, that 
we intuitively feel that some features of a situa- 
tion cannot (logically) constitute moral reasons; 
and secondly, our feeling that there is an im- 
portant distinction to be drawn between weak- 
ness of will and immorality. But a formalist 
account with overridingness is unable to satisfy 
this latter feeling without severe distortions of 
what we take the concept of immorality to imply. 

Let us turn finally to weak internalism; it 
proposes that restrictions be placed on reason- 
grounding principles but not on reason-weighing 
principles. Insofar as it proposes modifications in 
these principles, the normative version of this 
view encounters the same objections raised above 
against the normative version of strong internal- 
ism. How are we to assess the descriptive version 
of weak internalism, however? ‘The arguments to 
be raised against it are the ones which we have 
brought above against (g). That is, to the extent 
that our arguments against (9) are successful, 
descriptive weak internalism is shown to be in- 
correct. In addition, however, it is hard to see 
what can be said for descriptive weak internal- 
ism. Such plausibility as descriptive strong in- 
ternalism has, it derives from association with a 
concept of morality which has at least some 
plausibility. But there is no well-defined concept 
of morality which has such a relation to descrip- 
tive weak internalism. If morality is given a 
content interpretation, descriptive weak internal- 
ism has to contend with the fact that some 
people seem to be indifferent to the “demands” 
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of morality; if morality is given a formal in- 
terpretation (with overridingness), descriptive 
strong internalism is true but descriptive weak 
internalism fails because it allows moral reasons 
to be outweighed by reasons qualified in some 
different way. Descriptive weak internalism 
seems then to fall between two stools in that its 


‘requirements are too strong for it to fit well 


with a content interpretation of morality but too 
weak to fit well with a formal account with 
overridingness. I conclude then that the ex- 
ternalist view of moral reasons is to be preferred 
over both the normative and descriptive versions 
of strong and weak internalism. 

It might still seem to some that externalism 
leaves those who do take moral reasons as reasons 
simpliciter in a weak position for arguing with 
those who are indifferent to moral reasons. There 
is something right about this, but I don’t think 
we need necessarily despair. In the first place, 
externalism leaves open the possibility of con- 
structing empirical arguments to show that it is 
probably in the interest of anyone, whether he 
be indifferent to morality or not, to treat moral 
reasons as reasons simpliciter. Of course, if some- 
one attends to moral reasons for instrumental 
reasons he will not be morally good, but what 
he does may be morally right and that is not 
nothing. Also, one should notice the price one 
has to pay in order to accept descriptive strong 
internalism. I have argued above that in order 
to accept this view it is necessary first to give up 
content restrictions on what is to count as a 
moral reason; if so, while we can be assured on 
descriptive strong internalist principles that 
everyone will have moral reasons represented 
among his reasons for action simpliciter, we can 
have no reason for criticizing the content of those 
reasons. On the externalist view reasons lose their 
grip when we run up against someone who is 
indifferent to morality; on a strong internalist 
view, however, reasons lose their grip when we 
run up against someone with different moral 
principles. In either case there is a place where 
reasons fail us, hence neither case of failure gives 
a reason for preferring the other position.4 
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VIII. ARE SOME AESTHETIC JUDGMENTS 
EMPIRICALLY TRUE? 
GEORGE GALE 


I WISH to consider wines, and some judgments 
made about them. I will make several claims 
which may be taken together to constitute a 
major claim, namely, that the judgment “This 
is a fine wine” refers to an objective collection 
of properties in the wine, and, moreover, that 
there exists a specifiable relation between that 
collection of properties and the human sensory 
apparatus.! An equivalent way to describe my 
major claim would be to say that the judgment 
“This is a fine wine” is relevantly similar to the 
judgment “This is an heliocentric system.” En- 
tailed by this is the further claim that a prima 
facie aesthetic judgment may be true or false in 
exactly the same sense that a prima facie scien- 
tific judgment may be true or false. 

The essence of my argument is a claimed 
analogy between the logical structure grounding 
these particular aesthetic and scientific judg- 
ments. That is, I claim that wine judgments are 
based upon observation statements interpolated 
by theories, theories which specify the significant 
observational predicates, and their interrelations 
to observers. I call observational judgments 
“descriptive-simple’ judgments, whereas more 
theory-laden judgments I simply call “evalua- 
tion” judgments. 

In what follows, I first describe in some detail 
the observational base of wine evaluation judg- 
ments. Following this, I briefly describe the 
theory about what wine is. Finally, I present a 
sketch of a theory about the nature and struc- 
ture of the human sensory modalities relevant to 
wine evaluation. Let us now turn to my argu- 
ment that there is a strictly empirical / observa- 
tional base for wine evaluations. 


1 It is quite evident that wine scientists already 
to exploration of the second: 
of wines which influence their color, 
amount of information with the actual color, 
This is surely one goal of enologists for the last 
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“Tt ig clear that we should soon have a complete picture of 

taste, odor, and quality. It is not yet so clear how we can correlate this vast 
taste, and other characteristics of wines as perceived by the consumer. 
third of the twentieth century.”” M. A. Amerine and M. A. Joslyn, 


A. DESCRIPTIVE PREDICATES INVOLVED IN 
WINE APPRAISAL 


There exists a large number of recommended 
procedures for sensory description and evalua- 
tion of wine. One of the most currently accepted 
is that developed by the University of California, 
at Davis (Fig. 1). Analysis of this procedure re- 
veals linguistic distinctions which are taken to 
be appropriate descriptions of sensory responses 
to wine. 

Characters judged Suggested number 
of points 
Appearance 
Color 
Aroma and Bouquet 
Volatile acidity 
Total acidity 
Sugar 
Body 
Flavor 
Tannin and astringency 
` General quality 


Fic. 1. Wine-tasting Evaluation Report? 
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It is clear, first, that the items listed in the 
left-hand column (“Characters judged”) are 
taken to be terms which refer to sensory responses 
to objective characters of the wine. These items 
are the terms which for the most part form 
predicates of judgments which I above called 
“descriptive-simple.” Secondly, evaluational judg- 
ments, eg. “This is a sound, well-balanced 
wine,” are based upon the summation of points 
from the right-hand column. It would follow 
from this that evaluational judgments have as 
their basis descriptivesimple judgments. 


strongly believe the first of these claims and are strongly committed 
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Table Wines, 2nd Ed. (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1970), p- viii. 


2 Ibid., p. 711. 
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At this point let me briefly discuss some of the 
descriptive predicate terms. In my discussion I 
will not say much about the right-hand column, 
and how point values are arrived at. Rather, at 
this point I will concentrate solely upon the 
purely descriptive aspects of sensory analysis of 
wines. 

The first two terms, “appearance” and “color,” 
are the only visual predicates involved in wine 
analysis. “Appearance” refers to the perceived 
clarity of the wine. Evaluation of clarity might 
range from “brilliant,” through “clear” and 
“dull” to “cloudy.”? “Color” has three broad 
categories, namely, white, pink, and red. Each 
of these categories may be subdivided. Whites, 
for example, might range from water-white, 
through light-yellow and on to brown, with 
green and amber as modifying tints. Both “ap- 
pearance” and “color” are fairly straightforward 
descriptive predicates. Thus, if any appraiser 
can use the ordinary linguistic distinctions in- 
volved in describing color of a liquid, and light 
transmitted through a liquid, he can make these 
same linguistic distinctions vis a vis wine. The 
significant factor here is simply this: judgments 
such as “This is a brilliant wine” and “This is 
a cloudy wine” are straightforward perceptual 
judgments which purport to report observed 
qualities of the wine. Use of predicates such as 
“brilliant” or “red” to describe wine is no more 
(nor no less) problematical than similar uses of 
predicates such as “red” in, e.g., “This apple is 
red.” 

“Aroma and bouquet” and “volatile acidity” 
are olfactory distinctions, while “total acidity” 
may combine olfactory and gustatory responses. 
These three descriptive terms are somewhat 
more difficult to talk about, not because they are 
in principle any more difficult to understand 
than visual descriptive terms, but rather because 
many observers, in the first place, are unfamiliar 
with a vocabulary of olfactory and gustatory 
responses in general, and secondly, unfamiliar 
with these sorts of responses to wine in particu- 
lar. The complexity of the olfactory situation 
in wine is illustrated by the very terms used. 
“Aroma” in a wine refers to olfactory properties 
contributed by the grape in, e.g., a young unaged 
wine. But an aged wine, especially one which 


3 Ibid., p. 704. 


4M. A. Amerine, C. S. Ough, and C. B Bailey, ‘‘Suggested Color $ i 
> » B. > tand 4 
(1959), Pp. 170-175; M. A. Amerine, E. B. Rossler, and € N 
and Titratable Acidity,” American Journal of Enology and 
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has been aged for a long period in the bottle, 
may have developed a complex but unmistakable 
odor which is called “bouquet.” A given wine, 
for example, may have a fine aroma and no 
bouquet at the time of bottling, but, after several 
years in the bottle, the aroma might well be 
practically non-existent while the bouquet is 
evident and obvious. Although this distinction 
might at “first smell” be opaque to the naive 
observer, rapid learning rates indicate that it is 
reasonable to expect all but the most impaired 
“noses” to eventually make appropriate use of 
these predicates. Thus it must again be argued 
that detection of presence and amount of both 
aroma and bouquet are relatively normal per- 
ceptual skills, much like detection of clarity and 
color as noted above. 

Similar analyses hold for the remaining olfac- 
tory and gustatory responses. “Volatile acidity” 
for example, refers to the perception of a vine- 
garish odor when the wine is sniffed. “Total 
acidity” refers mainly to the acid-response in the 
mouth, especially along the edges of the tongue 
(although this is often copjoined to the volatile 
acidity response). “Sugar” response is obvious. 
“Body,” “flavor,” and “Tannin and astringency” 
similarly refer to relatively straightforward per- 
ceptual responses which need not be gone into 
here. “General Quality” is similarly a descriptive- 
simple judgment, but one which allows prefer- 
ence to select which descriptive-simple predicate 
to be used, e.g., “oxidized,” “flat,” etc. 

Further evidence of the apparently simple 
descriptive nature of these predicates is to be 
found in the methods used to analyze perceptual 
reports of appraisers, and further in the methods 
used to teach naive subjects how to appraise. 

Ordinary statistical methods are used to ana- 
lyze performance of appraisers. Performance may 
be analyzed in any number of ways, for example, 
one might evaluate either the agreement among 
judges for the rank ordering of presence and 
amount of some specific response (€g, “acid”, 
or the performance of an appraiser relative to 
some standard.4 More to the point of the present 
argument, analysis of performance in response 
to the question “Is there a difference in quality 
@ between these two wines?” is simple and 
straightforward. A paired sample is given ap- 
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praisers, the question “Is the first wine more Ø 
than the second wine?” is asked, answered, and 
evaluated using the X? distribution* This type 
of test requires only a minimum of seven tests or 
responses for statistical validity at any given 
sampling. What is significant here is the fact that 
wine-response discrimination is taken to be no 
different from any other perceptual response 
discrimination, 

It might be argued against the above that 
although wine responses. are treated in a way 
similar to other perceptual responses, this begs 
the question since statistical techniques might 
not be justified in any case of perceptual 
response. But this objection appears to miss the 
point of my argument. While it may very well 
be true that the use of statistical techniques in 
analysis of human perceptual response (and be- 
havior in general) lacks philosophical justifica- 
tion, my point is not directed to this major and 
more fundamental question. Rather, I am simply 
arguing the preliminary point that the evidential 
basis for aesthetic judgment of wine consists of a 
very short list of purely descriptive perceptual 
predicates, predicates which are in principle no 
different from more ordinary ones such as “red,” 
“salty,” “clear,” and so on. It would seem that 
the use by wine scientists of the usual statistical 
techniques presupposes, and thus argues to, my 
point. But a more serious argument against my 
point might be that the use of statistical tech- 
niques in wine response in particular is merely 
presuppositional. That is, neither I nor any of 
the wine scientists have presented any argument 
to justify treating wine-description as an instance 
of normal perceptual discrimination. And only 
if it is such an instance can statistical techniques 
be justified. This argument must be faced, which 
I will now do at least in part. 

Teaching techniques for wine-appraiser edu- 
cation reveal the close connection between 
ordinary perceptual discrimination and wine 
tasting. The techniques first presume a causal 
connection between certain ingredients in the 
wine and the human perceptual system and then, 
using differential amounts of specific ingredients, 
put the student into a situation where he can 
become familiar with the use of the appropriate 
predicates. The acid test is typical. A bottle of 


s Amerine and Joslyn, op. cit., p. 713. 


sound wine is divided into two bottles. One 
bottle is left unadulterated. To the other is added 
1 teaspoonful of citric acid (an acid which nor- 
mally occurs in’ wine). The student tastes both 
wines, and is told that the difference in his 
Tesponse to the two is what is called “acid” in 
the wine. The similarities are obvious between 
this technique, and ordinary techniques in which 
we learn, say, to use “salty.” A mother, watching 
her child’s puckered response to the French fries 
which he has just heaped with salt, instructs 
“see, you put too much salt on the fries.” Such, 
it would seem, are the ways in which we learn to 
use these ordinary kinds of predicates. Wine 
predicates appear not at all different. 

The argument of this section suggests to me 
that wine-evaluation rests securely upon a fairly 
well-defined observational base. Implied by this 
argument is at least the conclusion that the truth 
of certain observational judgments seems to be 
required before an evaluational judgment could 
possibly be true. For example, “This wine is 
clear” would seem to be required for “This wine 
is sound and well-balanced.” There exist, how- 
ever, a significant number of inferential steps 
between these two judgments. My primary claim, 
to repeat it, is that certain theories guarantee the 
inference between the observational judgments 
and the evaluational judgments, The following 
sections sketch in a description of at least two of 
these relevant theories. 


B. THEORIES ABOUT WINE 


Wine is taken to be an aqueous solution of 
various alcohols, acids and their salts, esters, oils, 
proteins, metallic salts, vitamins etc. The com- 
plete list of substances which might naturally 
occur in wine has yet to be made. But the major 
components, and, more importantly, their rela- 
tions and causes, have succumbed to rather 
straightforward analysis. Following chemical 
analysis, some successful attempts to correlate 
these objective factors with their sensory 
responses have been carried out. The reason for 
this is simple: All the chemical analyses in the 
world would be insignificant unless they cor- 
related with sensory responses.6 Many correla- 
tions, however, have been made. As the 


6 It is extremely interesting to note that wine appraisers are cautioned against study of the chemical analysis of a 
wine prior to its tasting. It is clear in this case that the theory of the causes of wine taste is so strongly believed by 
appraisers that theoretical observations might interfere with sensory observations. Amerine and Joslyn, op. cit., p. 710. 
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taste-teaching example in the first section indi- 
_ cated, the presence of chemical acid in the wine 
is strongly correlated with the human perceptual 
response “acid taste.” But the matter has not 
been left at this gross level. It has been found, 
for example, that malic acid (an acid pre- 
ponderant in green apples) is-perceived as hav- 
ing a much “sharper” taste than, say, lactic acid. 
Further, there is a relation between total titrat- 
able acidity, pH, and “acid taste.” Thus, a wine 
with a high pH, and high total titratable acidity, 
will taste “less acid” than a similar wine with a 
lower pH. It would seem to follow from this that 
acid taste is in particular correlated with hydro- 
gen ion concentration. 

Even subtler distinctions may be chemically 
observed. Eastern American wine types, such as 
Concord, are distinguished by what is called 
their “foxy flavor.” This flavor has been cor- 
related with the ester methyl anthranilate, a 
chemical substance found especially in the native 
American grape species Vitis labrusca, but not 
in the European (and California) grape species 
F. vinifera? 

Another example involves ethyl acetate. This 
ester is the volatile component characteristic of 
the products of’ acetic acid bacteria. Bacteria 
such as these are responsible for the production of. 
vinegar from wine. Thus the level of ethyl acetate 
presence in wine is correlated with the sensory 
predicate “volatile acidity.” 8 

These examples should indicate the range and 
depth of current efforts to determine chemical 
components present in wine, and to attempt to 
discover correlations between them and human 
sensory responses. It is felt that in this way the 
connections between wine as a physical object, 
and wine as a perceived object may be specified 
in a relatively complete way. However, though 
completion of this project may solidify the claim 
that wine judgments are strictly empirical at 
least as far as the reference of descriptive predi- 
cates are concerned, it ‘does not particularly en- 
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lighten us as to how the inference from “This 
wine is clear” to “This wine is sound and well- 
balanced” is made. What we will find is that the 
inference is grounded in several theories. First, 
for example, chemical identification of wine 
components is called for by the theory of what 
wine is. That is, given a certain model cf the 
nature of wine, one looks for and identifies cer- 
tain objective components. Then, bringing to 
bear theories from another domain, namely, 
theories about human sensation, one looks for 
correlations -between objective components of 
wine and human responses.. These two theories, 
and their interrelations, provide the “inference 


ticket.” At this point, let us move on to an 


examination of the first of these theories, the 
theory of wine. 

According to theory, wine-production is a 
completely “natural” ecological process; at least, 
it is “natural” in the sense that it occurs spon- 
taneously in nature. The “naturalness” of this 
reaction, in fact, has been often proffered as the 
reason behind discovery of wine-making early in 
man’s history, during the Neolithic period. Con- 
sidered theoretically, as 4 biochemical-ecolagical 
process, wine production results from the regular 
metabolic activities of yeasts present in the en- 
vironment constituted by fruit juices. Both yeasts 
and fruit juices are ubiquitous. Thus wine is 
ubiquitous. On the basis of this theory certain 
discoveries have been made. Some yeast popula- 
tions, for example, have been found to be more 
well-adapted to certain fruit juices than to 


others. Some fruit juices, in fact, do not consti- 


tute a suitable environment for any yeast 
metabolism, although they are suited to other 
bacterial metabolisms. As would be expected, 
given the theory, current wine research, for the 
most part, is concentrated upon facilitating and 
optimizing the natural ecological relations be- 
tween yeast and its environment. On the basis 
of this theory, it is not unexpected that the 
criteria for what counts as a good wine are com- 


71t must be noted that the effort to chemically identify beverages is being pushed to near-ultimate limits. The 
Bureau of Customs, for obvious reasons, is developing analytical techniques which will identify beverage type, 
vintage, specific geographical point of origin, adulteration (if any), and so on. Alvin Bober and’ L, W. Haddaway, ‘‘Gds 
Chromatographic Identification of Alcoholic Beverages," Journal of Gas Chromatography, vol. 1 (1963), p. 8. 
Although this type of detective work is often ascribed to the expert professional wine-taster, it is not really his goal: 
“The idea of the professional taster playing the perpetual sleuth, following hints and clues that will eventually 
enable him to lay bare the imposter as a ‘domestic little wine amusing only in its presumption’ is mythical.’’ The 
goals of the human analyzer are more modest: ‘‘First, he asks if the wine is sound. Is the balance of tannin, acid, 
and alcohol right? ... Second, he asks if the wine is true to type... Third, he asks if the wine represents good 
value.” Gerald Asher, “Wine Journal,” Gourmet, vol. 34 (1973), p. 13. 


8 Amerine and Joslyn, op. cit., pp. 445-456. 
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pletely colored by the natural ecological aspects 
of wine production. 

A main evaluational judgment in wine ap- 
praisal is “This is a sound, well-balanced, wine.” 
The two evaluational predicates, “sound” and 
“well-balanced,” refer to certain ecological 
aspects of the wine-making process, although 
the latter predicate refers as well to elements in 
the overall system constituted by the wine and 
the human perceptual system. Since wine is 
made by a natural process, naturally things can 
go wrong during the process. A natural example 
is vinegarization. Viņegar is produced when the 
wine fermentation is infected by organisms other 
than the desired yeasts. Vinegarization is thus 
regarded as a sickness of the wine, a polluting 
process in the natural ecosystem. It follows from 
this that a sick, polluted wine is not a sound 
wine, A somewhat more complicated rationale is 
involved in the “soundness” appraisal regarding 
acid level. Yeasts function well in a normally acid 
environment such as fruit juice, although the 
perimeters of tolerated acid range are fairly wide. 
But most infective bacteria (other than the acetic 
acid bacteria, of course) do not function so well 
in an acid environment. Hence, since acid is 
always present in fruit juices, and, moreover, 
particular acid levels are requisite for both yeast 
ecology and bacteriacidal effects, acid levels 
figure in ascriptions of both soundness and 
balance. Although soundness and balance refer 
to many other relations and properties of wine, 
some of which I will mention later, my main 
point should be clear. A wine is evaluated as 
sound and well-balanced in great measure on 
the basis of what it is only possible for it to be 
according to the theory of its nature. Thus wine 
cannot be not-acid. 

It is obvious*that some purely definitional 
aspects derived from the theory are involved in 
this. For example, a sound wine cannot also be 
a sound vinegar, although the latter may in time, 
with care, be produced from the former. Hence, 
the presence of vinegarish qualities in wine de- 
tract from its evaluated soundness. Similar 
reasoning applies to the acid level. Wines, ac- 
cording to theory, cannot be produced or exist 
bereft of acids: the process of wine-production 
intrinsically involves an aqueous environment 
well-laced with various acids. Hence, evaluated 
soundness and balance must necessarily refer to 
acids and their levels. It is evident that these 
sorts of evaluative criteria can make sense only 


if wine is evaluated strictly in virtue of what 
sort of thing it essentially can be, as given by 
its theory. 

It might be claimed that my present argument 
apparently reduces to the glaring tautology 
“This is a sound, well-balanced wine because it 
has the qualities of a sound, well-balanced wine.” 
But there is a subtle misreading in this. The 
judgment, in fact, must read “This is a sound, 
well-balanced wine because it has only those 
qualities which can be in a sound, well-balanced 


-wine.” This latter judgment involves an em- _ 


pirical claim based upon the theoretical model 
of wine as a natural ecosystem. 

It should be apparent that the choice of which 
observational predicates to include in evaluation 
judgments is under theoretical control of the 
model of wine. This theoretical model requires 
and insures the significance of the observational 
judgments, On the other hand, the observations 
insure the plausibility of the theoretical model, 
at least to the extent that the model is correct, 
given the observations as true. However, control 
of observation by the wine theory is not sole and 
entire. Another theoretical model impinges upon 
the observations. This theoretical model has as 
its domain the human sensory system. 


C. THEORIES ABOUT HUMAN SENSATION 


Scientists who work with human perception 
proceed as though some straightforward version 
of the causal theory of perception were true. 
While this presumption apparently raises philo- 
sophical problems, it apparently does not raise 
scientific problems. That is, the assumption has 
allowed certain theories to be brought forward, 
tested, and gain rather wide-spread acceptance 
in the scientific community. 

Theories about taste and smell have been neg- 
lected for the most part until recently. However, 
within the last decade or so, fairly well verified 
hypotheses have come to the fore, I shall discuss 
in turn the main theory for each of these senses, 
and note the connections between wine as a 
physical object, and wine as a sensed object 
insofar as the theories allow such speculation. 

As our understanding of chemistry grew dur- 
ing the present century, scientists continued to 
marvel at human smell. Two things were evident: 
first, smell is incredibly sensitive. Some substances 
can be perceived in amounts as small as one 
ten-millionth of a gram. Secondly, the olfactory 
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sense can often instantly identify “complex com- 
pounds that might take a chemist months to 
analyze in the laboratory.” As it turns out, a 
speculative hypothesis made originally by 
Lucretius is one which has borne fruit for our 
understanding of the mechanism of olfaction. 
Lucretius originally hypothesized that the 
“palate” contained minute pores characteristic 
in size and shape. Certain substances fit only 
certain pores, and hence had distinguishable 
odors. This basic hypothesis has turned out to 
be verifiable.!° It would appear that the human 
nose has 7 different types of olfactory site, te 
each of which corresponds a basic, or “atomic” 
odor. Five of these site-types are differentiated by 
their three-dimensional geometry, while the re- 
maining two are differentiated by their sensitivity 
to electric charge. A basic odor-object, for ex- 
ample, the “floral” substance phenylethyl methyl, 
has a characteristic shape, in this case, a stepped 
key-shape 12 angstroms long, which fits into a 
specific nasal receptor slot congruent to its shape. 
Thus, objects with similar 3-dimensional shapes 
elicit the same odorous response. Some objects 
of course, fit more than one slot. These objects 
have “non-atomic,” or complex odors. It is 
theorized that all perceived odors may be con- 
structs of varying complexity constituted from 
the 7 basic odors. One interesting feature of this 
account is that two basic odors, “pungent” and 
“putrid,” 1 correspond to two basic unsoundness 
factors in wine. An example of a “pungent” odor 
would be that produced by acetic acid; a “putrid” 
odor is exemplified by hydrogen sulfide. Presence 
of these compounds in the aroma of a wine is 
indication of sickness in the wine. Human sensi- 
tivity to these two basic odors is extremely high, 
thus detection of these substances is facile to the 
trained observer. 

Inspection of the theoretical prerequisites 
necessary to produce olfactory sensation directly 
indicates the correspondence between wine as a 
physical object, and wine as a sensible object. 
The first requirement is that the object, to be 
sensible, must have volatile components. Wine 
obviously satisfies this requirement. Secondly, the 
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volatile components must be water-soluble, since, 
if they are not, they will not go into solution 
within the mucus membranes on olfactory sites. 
Again, since wine is fundamentally an aqueous 
solution of components, it follows that it meets 
this requirement. 

One might ask, “what does all this have to do 
with evaluating wine?” My answer will be seen 
to be analogous to my analysis of the objective 
aspects of wine in the section immediately above. 
There, I claimed that the evaluation of wine, 
especially in regard to its being “sound” and 
“well-balanced,” was for the most part criterially 
circumscribed by the theory of what wine can be 
as an essentially bio-chemical product. As we will 
see, these same criteria continue to function 
when one turns from looking at wine as a bio- 
chemical product, in order to look at the relation 
between wine and the human sensory apparatus. 
But theories about the human sensory system 
add important new elements to the criteria based 
upon wine-qua-physical object. One new element 
is the specification of absolute perimeters to the 
range of allowable sensations. An example will 
indicate this. Intense acetic acid odor will block 
all other smells; in effect, it blankets the olfac- 
tory sense with an overpowering sensation. Simi- 
lar results follow sniffing of a strong hydrogen 
sulfide odor. Thus, both pungent and putrid 
odors, and their objective correlates, besides be- 
ing primary in olfaction, tend to overwhelm 
the sensing process when present in sufficient 
amount. Moreover, it is clear that pain may 
follow from intense encounter with these odor- 
producing substances. It would appear, then, 
that maximum allowable amounts of these sub- 
stances are specified by the theoretical nature of 
the olfactory mechanism itself. I must emphasize 
that I am not speaking about culturally learned 
patterns, but rather, about natural limitations of 
the sensing instrument. Thus, a negative reac- 
tion to a vinegarized wine is called for on both 
bases: first, according to the theory of wine-qua- 
biochemical-product, wine ought not to contain 
acetic acid; secondly, a vinegar smell blankets 
the nose, and, if intense, may cause pain. It 


5 J. E. Amoore, J. W. Johnston, M. Rubin, ‘The Stereochemical Theory of Odor,” Scientific American, vol. 210 


(1964), Pp. 42. 
10 Ibid. 


11 “Pungent” is the odor correlated with positively charged molecules, while ‘‘putrid’”’ is the odor correlated with 


negatively charged molecules. 


12 Since each of these primary odors elicit sensation, not by stereochemistry, but rather by electric charge, it is fairly 


apparent how the blanketing effect might be produced. 
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should be clear that both “soundness” and 
proper “balance” are involved here. Straight- 
forward detection of the presence of proscribed 
substances directly obviates an evaluation of 
“sound.” But olfactory blanketing by some 
components directly indicates a judgment of 
“unbalanced,” with respect to the theory of 
olfaction. 

A similar analysis may be made in regard to 
evaluation of soundness and balance based upon 
gustatory responses. Again, what we find is that 
evaluative criteria are specified in detail by the 
theoretical model of wine-qua-physical-object, 
with maximum perimeters specified by the 
theoretical natural limitations of the sensing 
system itself. But a further element must also 
be noted. In addition to these gross limitations, 
more precise inter-relations between substances 
are conjointly controlled by the theoretical 
models of both wine and the sensing apparatus. 

Taste, like olfaction, is a chemical sense 
which functions by means of soluble chemical 
substances. Ranges of allowable amounts of these 
substances are set by she taste mechanism itself. 
On a gross level, it is clear that wine having a 
pH of 1 (highly acid) would be unacceptable. In 
fact it would be undrinkable, since such high 
hydrogen ion concentration would corrode 
mouth, teeth, and tongue. But prior to reaching 
such toxic levels, acid presence would first 
blanket other sensations, and then begin to 
produce pain. I must again note that intense 
acid response is not proscribed on a cultural or 
other learned basis, but rather, is ruled out by 
the nature of the sensing apparatus itself. No 
culture could learn to drink a solution of pH=1. 

More precise details of sensory response are 
controlled conjointly by both wine and the 
sensory system. As I noted above, fruit juices by 
their very nature contain acid. Thus, “wine” 
with no acid does not count on the basis of the 
fruit juice-yeast ecosystem model. But on the 
other hand, sensory theories also call for acid. It 
is clear that moderate amounts of acid potentiate 
and sharpen other sensory possibilities. Thus, 
with acid present in certain amounts, one is 
capable of fuller perception of other qualities of 
the wine. The predicate “well-balanced” would 
seem to directly reflect this correspondence be- 
tween the theoretical model of wine, and the 


theoretical model of the human sensory system. 
If a “well-balanced” wine is all that iz can be, 
given the terms of what wine “naturally” is, then 
a “well-balanced” wine from a sensorial perspec- 
tive, is one which is perceptually all tkat it can 
be given the theories about the human sensory 
system. 


D. CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the arguments above I would 
want to conclude that the judgment “This is a 
fine wine” is true or false, but not both. It might 
not be clear at this point how this conclusion at 
all follows from my earlier argument. Let me 
now summarize and reconstruct the argument. 

The aesthetic judgment “This is a fine wine” 
seems to me to be relevantly similar to zhe judg- 
ment “This is a heliocentric system.” That is, 
both judgments are based entirely upon “factual” 
or observable data, data, however, which acquire 
part of their meaning, and all of their organiza- 
tion from a theory or theories. Clearly, that the 
solar system is heliocentric is not strictly given 
(in any sense) in the observations; yet, we should 
still want to claim that the judgment “This is a 
heliocentric system” is empirically true or false, 
that is, true or false on the basis of observations 
such as “Venus has phases.” Thus, the judgment 
is empirical, even though it is highly loaded with 
theoretical content. Movement from “Venus has 
phases” to “This is a heliocentric system” is not 
immediate, deductive, intuitive, or in ny other 
sense logically facile. But, on the other hand, it 
is reasonable, structured, controlled, and in no 
sense arbitrary or even inconsistent. Theories 
from many areas, including physics of motion 
(e.g, kinetics and kinematics), optics (€.g., wave 
theory and lens theory), and so on, at zach step 
link simple perceptual judgments to ever more 
theoretical judgments, until the ultimate judg- 
ment “This is a heliocentric system” is finally 
entailed. Given the inferential movement within 
this complex but systematic structure, the ulti- 
mate judgment “This is a heliocentric system” 
becomes a candidate for empirical truth or 
falsity, but not both. What should be evident 
here is the curious, non-linear structuze of the 
whole, a whole in which the theory entails 
observations, but only if the observaticns imply 
the theory. 


13 I have discussed this question at much greater length elsewhere. Cf., George Gale and Edward Walter, “‘Kordig 
and the Theory-Ladenness of Observation,” Philosophy of Science, vol. 40 (1973), P- 474- 
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It seems to me that the judgment “This is a 
fine wine” is empirically true or false in just the 
same way. One starts from an observation-base, 
a list of perceptual qualities which wine is taken 
to have. Immediately brought into play in rela- 
tion to this list is a set of theoretical criteria 
which deny significance to certain of wine’s ob- 
servable qualities, for example, its tactual or 
auditory qualities, but grant significance to 
others, e.g, olfactory, visual, etc, qualities. 
Criteria for restriction of observational predi- 
cates most plausibly are developed from our 
theory about the biochemical nature of wine. 
However, of course, this theory does not operate 
in isolation from theories about our own sensory 
system. Nor, moreover, do these latter operate in 
isolation from theories about the systematic re- 
lations which obtain between the theory of wine 
and the theory of the sensory system. 

Perhaps a comparison of judgments made at 
different levels of both the Copernican theoreti- 
cal structure and the wine-evaluative theoretical 
structure might make the analogy more com- 
plete. In astronomy, one would start from cer- 
tain observations and observation-definitions 
such as “That object gets dimmer every night” 
and “That object is a planet (i.e, Venus).” It is 
quite a considerable movement from -these rela- 


. tively low level statements, to the more structured 


and theoretical statement “Venus has phases.” 
The predicate “phases” already is controlled in 
part by the theory it will ultimately generate 
and verify. Already at this intermediate level the 
significance of “phases” is granted in some part 
by the fact that the judgment “This is a helio- 
centric system” will ultimately be made. In some 
sense each of the low level judgments or observa- 
tions is true, independently, yet in another 
significant sense their truth depends as well upon 
the truth of “This is a heliocentric system.” Of 
course, at the same time, the truth of this latter 
depends upon each and all of them, e.g., upon 
statements like “Venus has phases.” 

Consider judgments made about wine. “That 
object is clear” and “That object is wine” are 
respectively observation-statement and observa- 
tion-definition analogous to “That object gets 
dimmer every night” and “That object is a 
planet (ie., Venus).” “This wine is sound and 
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well-balanced” is analogous to “Venus has 
phases.” The truth of both of these latter most 
certainly depends implicitly upon the truth of 
their respective observation-level statements. But, 
even at this intermediate level, observational 
descriptive-predicate implication is not all that 
is required for truth, since ultimate judgments 
such as “This is a heliocentric system” and “This 
is a fine wine” lend significance and truth- 
relations to their respective lower level state- 
ments. 

It should be quite obvious by now that, if 
“This is a heliocentric system” and “This is a 
fine wine” are true, then they are true because 
ultimately they are judgments which claim that 
an entire complex system of relations and inter- 
relations obtain, in the world, between certain 
sorts- of objects, certain sorts of theories, and 
certain sorts of perceptual judgments. If and 
only if these relations and interrelations obtain, 
is the ultimate judgment in each case true. 

Theories about the nature of the truth of the 
judgment “This is a heliocentric system” are 
rampant and controversial—such theories form 
a main subject matter for the philosophy of 
science. What my claim in this paper reduces to 
is the claim that analysis of the judgment “This 
is a fine wine” can and ought to be carried out 
in exactly the same fashion as analysis of the 
judgment “This is a heliocentric system.” I am 
quite sure that my claim will raise howls in 
some quarters. If true, my claim will most likely 
result in some aestheticians ruling wine-judg- 
ments out of the class of aesthetic judgments. 
But such a ruling-out necessarily entails that 
some sense modalities, i.e., olfaction and taste, 
are not aesthetic sense modalities. Perhaps an 
even more startling result might occur, namely, 
the claim might be made that any field of objects 
subject to detailed scientific scrutiny, scrutiny 
such as that found in wine investigations, ought 
necessarily to be ruled out of the field of aesthetics. 
Results such as these appear to me to be uncalled 
for even if my claim is acceptable. But then 
again, perhaps my claim that some aesthetic 
judgments are empirically true is neither made 
out in this paper, nor can be made out in any 
other paper. However, if this turns out to be the 
case, then apparently the gap between wine 
science and wine aesthetics is unbridgeable. 
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IX. THE LOGICAL CONNECTION ARGUMENT 
AND DE RE NECESSITY 
WILLIAM D. GEAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


pe analysis of a variety of psychological 

concepts has been much hampered by what 
has come to be called “the logical connection 
argument.’’ According to this argument, factors 
which seem to be causally connected can be 
shown not to be so, at least when described in 
certain ways, if these factors are logically and 
non-contingently connected when so described. 
In particular, this argument has been used to 
show that, given the relevant descriptions, beliefs 
and desires cannot be causally connected to the 
actions they explain, the object of an emotion 
cannot be causally connected to the emotion of 
which it is an object, and the event remembered 
cannot be causally connected to the memory of 
that event. 

In what follows I attempt to clarify what is 
involved in the logical connection argument, 
and I argue that its normal formulation rests 
upon a confusion between properties which 
properly attach to propositions and those which 
properly attach to events in the world. I also 
argue that when it is suitably clarified the argu- 
ment requires certain strong ontological assump- 
tions for which no support has been given and 
about the intelligibility of which there is reason- 
able question. 

I shall consider only “strong” interpretations 
of this argument—an entailment interpretation, 
a de dicto necessity interpretation, and a de re 
necessity interpretation. But first I want to indi- 
cate briefly why I find standard criticisms of the 
argument less than fully adequate. 


II. CRITICISMS OF THE LOGICAL CONNECTION 
ARGUMENT 


One central premiss of the logical connection 
argument (hereafter: the LCA) is that an appro- 
priately strong logical connection is incompatible 
with and excludes a causal connection. Setting 
aside for the moment the question of what kind 
of logical connection this must be, let us restrict 
ourselves to events and formulate this premiss as 
follows: 


(1) If two events have a logical connection, 
then they do not also have a causal con- 
nection. . 


Given (1), if we can establish that an appropriate 
logical connection obtains between two events, 
we can conclude that neither is a cause of, or a 
causal condition for, the other. Discussions of 
the LCA sometimes stress only one important 
implication of (1), that a causal connection is not, 
as such, a logical connection. Again restricting 
ourselves to events, we can state this implication 
of (1) as 


(2) If two events have a causal connection, 
then they have a (at least one) non-logical 
connection. 


But while (2) follows from (1), it is not equiva- 
lent to (1); and it is too weak by itself to be what 
the LCA requires. For (2), unlike (1), would be 
compatible with the suggestion that the same 
factors might be both logically and causally 
related. 

(1), being general in its formulation, is com- 
mon to all applications of the LCA. The other 


1 For examples of the use of the logical connection argument in the theory of action, see A. I. Melden, Free 
Action (London, 1961); Peter Winch, The Idea of a Social Science (London, 1961); Charles Taylor, The Explanation 
of Behavior (London, 1964); T. F. Daveney, ‘‘Intentions and Causes,” Analysis, vol. 27 (1966), pp. 23-28; and Raziel 
Abelson, ‘Doing, Causing, and Causing to Do,”” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 66 (1969), pp. 178-192. For a, 
general discussion and further examples, see Frederick Stoutland, ‘‘The Logical Connection Argument,” American 
Philosophical Quarterly Monograph 4 (1970), pp. 117-129. For examples of its use in the theory of emotion, see 
Anthony Kenny, Action, Emotion and Will (London, 196g) and the articles by Irving Thalberg and B. A. O. Williams 
collected in Stuart Hampshire, Philosophy of Mind (New York, 1966). For an example of its application to memory, 
see Norman Malcolm, “A Definition of Factual Memory” in Knowledge and Certainty (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1963). 
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premiss of the argument applies it to a given 
subject matter by holding that certain factors 
(e.g., desire and action, emotion and object, re- 
membering an event and the event remembered) 
are logically connected in the appropriate way. 
(I shall later consider a variety of ways in which 
this premiss might be formulated with respect to 
a given example.) The conclusion to be drawn 
is that the factors in question are not causally 
connected. 

One standard criticism of the LCA holds that 
logical connections obtain between factors only 
when they are described in certain ways; when 
they are differently described, no such logical 
connection need be involved, and the question 
of their possible causal connections may again 
be raised. For example, even though the state- 
ment “a son exists” entails—hence is logically 
related to—“a mother exists (or existed)” this 
does not show that the existence of a mother is 
not a causal condition for the existence of a son. 
For the mother and son need not be so described, 
and under other descriptions they may be seen 
as causally related. (It is generally conceded that 
if such redescriptions are possible, and if they 
are otherwise non-defective (e.g, do not pre- 
suppose the application of a description of the 
original type),? then the force of the argument 
has been met.) 

This type of criticism seems to be directed at 
(1). For if the new descriptions really are of the 
same factors that were originally described, then 
these factors would presumably be, if causally 
related at all, causally related under both descrip- 
tions. But since they were also supposed to be 
logically related under the original descriptions, 
it would thus seem that causal and logical rela- 
tions are not really incompatible as (1) holds 
them to be. One might also conclude, as Malcolm 
apparently does, that “our use of the language 
of causation is not restricted to the case in which 
cause and effect are contingently related”? and 
hence reject (2) along with (1). Against such con- 
clusions, I shall argue that examples of the sort 


usually provided—whether allowing of appro- 
priate re-descriptions or not—give no evidence 
that (2) or (1) are false. Moreover, as I hope to 
make clear, there are serious difficulties in any 
systematic rejections of either of these proposi- 
tions. Nonetheless, since my comments turn in 
large part on determining the appropriate type 
of logical connection mentioned in (1) and (a), 
they will also be directed at premiss (1). 

The other major focus of criticism concerns 
the premiss, so far unformulated, by which the 
LCA is applied to a specific subject matter. One 
may argue that there is not, in spite of appear- 
ances, a logical connection of the appropriate 
sort between the specific factors in question. For 
example, one may argue that a statement of an 
agent’s desires and beliefs neither entails nor is 
entailed by a statement of the action it explains. 
To this type of criticism it is sometimes replied 
that even if the logical relation is not, eg., an 
entailment relation, there remain other, though 
weaker, logical and non-contingent relations be- - 
tween desire, belief, and action which are suf- 
ficient to exclude a causal relation. Another reply 
is that if appropriate ceteris paribus clauses and 
perhaps further premisses (e.g., regarding “nor- 
mal” conditions or the absence of certain 
countervailing factors) are added, then once 
again a sufficiently strong logical relation can 
be exhibited. 

This second type of reply points to the major 
limitation of most criticisms of this premiss. 
Generally they leave unquestioned the view that 
if only the logical connection is strong enough 
(e.g., involving entailment) then the argument 
would otherwise work; this seems to me to be 
quite doubtful. Nonetheless, my efforts at 
criticism will also focus on this premiss, for I 
shall attempt to show that we have been given 
no reason to think that the logical connections, 
even if of the strongest sort, ever obtain between 
the relevant factors. On the contrary, the reasons 
commonly given for thinking so point in the 
opposite direction. 


2 The requirement that there be non-defective, alternative descriptions is especially disputed when one is dealing 
with psychological factors, Abelson tells us, e.g., that ‘“The crucial point about motives is not that they are not only 
sometimes identifyingly described in terms of the actions they are alleged to cause, but that this is the only way they 
can possibly be described and identified” (Doing, Causing, and Causing to do,” op. cit., p. 182). Charles Taylor 
similarly suggests that the logical connection argument can be met with respect to desire, if at all, only by invoking 
some form of physicalism, i.e., by pointing to the so far unrealized possibility of providing physical and non-psycho- 
logical identifications of specific ‘desires. See his “Explaining Action,” Inquiry, vol. 13 (1970), pp. 61-65. 

3 Norman Malcolm, “The Conceivability of Mechanism,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 77 (1968), p. 60. Charles 
Taylor seems to take much the same line in ‘‘Explaining Action.” 
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THE LOGICAL CONNECTION ARGUMENT AND De Rs NECESSITY BRI 


IIA. THe ENTAILMENT INTERPRETATION 


In order to have a clear example of the LCA, 
I shall use the case of memory. Suppose that 
someone holds a causal theory of memory which, 
when applied to a particular case, yields the 
following thesis: 


(3) John’s seeing the tree fall is a causal con- 
dition for John’s remembering that he saw 
the tree fall. 


Our causal theorist thus holds that two particu- 
lar events, the event which is John’s seeing the 
tree fall and the event which is John’s remem- 
bering that he saw the tree fall, are causally 
connected, Our theorist may suppose that there 
is some causal sequence such that John’s seeing 
the tree fall produced in him certain effects 
{e.g., altered states of his brain) which in turn, 
under the appropriate stimulus conditions, subse- 
quently produced John’s remembering. But the 
details of this hypothesis need not detain us. 
What is important for our purposes is that (3) 
seems easily subject te attack by an application 
of the LCA. For it is undeniably true that 


(4) “John remembers that he saw the tree fall” 
entails “John saw the tree fall.” 


Moreover, to make this point more directly rele- 
vant to the event terminology of our causal 
theorist, we may also suppose that it is un- 
deniably true that 


(5) “There is an event which is John’s re- 
membering that he saw the tree fall” 
entails “There is an event which is John’s 
seeing the tree fall.” 


Now, it may seem that if we accept (1), in- 
terpreted in terms of an entailment relation, 
together with (5), we can conclude that (3) is 
false. But this would be a mistake. 

The reason this would be a mistake is that (5) 
tells us that a certain proposition bears an en- 
tailment relation to another proposition whereas 
(3) tells us that two events, John’s seeing and 
John’s remembering, are causally related. As a 
result, what is said to be causally related by (3) 
is not said to be logically related by (5). Thus, 
even if we accept an entailment interpretation of 


4 “The Logical Connection Argument,” op. cit., p. 119. 


read: “If A occurs, then B occurs.” 
5 Ibid. 


(1), the truth of (5) does nothing to show that (3) 
is false. 


IIB. Tre De Dicro NECESSITY INTERPRETATION 


One inviting way to attempt to improve 
matters is to argue that while (4) and (5) are 
about propositions and not about events in the 
world, they nonetheless indirectly tell us some- 
thing about such events. For it may be argued 
that if (4) and (5) are true, then it must also be 
true that 


(S) Necessarily, if there is an event which is 
John’s remembering that he saw the tree 
fall, then there is an event which is John’s 
seeing the tree fall. 


Moreover, it may be further argued that if (S) is 
true, then there is a logical connection between 
John’s remembering and John’s seeing and 
hence, given an appropriate reformulation of 
(1), we must reject (3). 

Clearly, much depends upon how (5) is to be 
understood. First, it might be understood as 
saying no more than what (4) or (5) say. But if 
so, (S) does nothing to advance the cause of the 
logical connection argument. Second, (S) might 
be understood as expressing a kind of de dicto 
necessity which could be more perspicuously 
stated as 


(6) “If there is an event which is John’s re- 
membering that he saw the tree fall, then 
there is an event which is John’s seeing 
the tree fall” is necessarily true. 


Frederick Stoutland, for example, gives such a 
de dicto interpretation: 


The strong type of logical connection can be 
straightforwardly defined as follows: two events, 
A and B, bear the strong type of logical connec- 
tion to each other if it is a priori true that when 
A occurs, B occurs. A and B, for example, bear the 
strong type of logical connection if the proposi- 
tion, “If 4, then B,” is logically true.4 
Given this interpretation, it is not surprising 
that Stoutland rejects (1) and concludes that 
“while causal relations are not generally cases 
of logical entailments, logical entailments do not 
exclude causal relations.” 


“If A, then B” in the last sentence should presumably 
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However, if we interpret the LCA in this 
fashion, i.e., interpret statements such as (S) as 
meaning what (6) more clearly expresses, we 
again do not have the interpretation that we 
need. For, as (6) makes clear, it would be the 
truth of a proposition which would be necessary 
and not the connection between certain events 
in the world. To put the matter somewhat dif- 
ferently, while (3) talks about certain events in 
the world, (6) talks about the truth of a proposi- 
tion; the difference in subject matter is just the 
difference between the world and our discourse 
about it. 

I think that most proponents of the LCA have 
relied either on an entailment interpretation or 
a de dicto necessity interpretation (or both) of 
the relevant logical connections. Often this is 
explicit. At other times it seems implicit in the 
qualification that the appropriate logical and 
non-contingent connections hold between events 
only under certain descriptions, since it is well 
known that sentences like (4)-(6) provide con- 
texts into which we cannot substitute the terms 
of a true identity salva veritate. (Since the test 
of a purely referential use of terms is substitu- 
tivity salva veritate, this type of qualification 
only provides an additional reason, if one is 
needed, for saying that (4)-(6) do not refer to 
the events of John’s remembering and John’s 
seeing.) 

If I am right, however, then neither interpreta- 
tion enables us to bring the LCA into proper 
contact with (3), since neither enables us to say 
of the events referred to in (3) that they are 
logically connected. If (4)}-(6) may have appeared 
to do so, it is only because of our propensity to 
confuse what is properly said of propositions (as 
in (4)}-(6)) with what is properly said of events 
in the world (as in (3)). 

To avoid this problem and achieve a satis- 
factory formulation of the LCA, we must there- 
fore attempt to formulate the needed premiss as 
one which asserts of particular events that they 
have a logical connection. Said otherwise, the 
needed premiss must involve an assertion of de 
re necessity, ie. of a “real” or “metaphysical” 
necessity which attaches directly to events in the 
world. But while a de re necessary connection 
may be the sort of logical connection required 
by the LCA, it should be clear that an appeal to 


de re necessity will help the LCA only if we do 


not suppose that de re necessities are to be ana- 


lyzed in terms of logical necessity. For since the 
concept of logical necessity is itself to be expli- 
cated in terms of entailment relations and de 
dicto necessities, such a move would leave us 
with all of the difficulties just discussed. (This 
is why Alvin Plantinga’s recent attempt to re- 
habilitate statements of de re necessity in terms 
of special forms of de dicto necessity fails to help 
us formulate the needed premiss of the LCA.®) 
As a result, the type of de re necessity required 
here must be irreducibly de re. In order to indi- 
cate the form the LCA must take if it is to deny 
the views of a causal theorist, let us assume for 
the moment that the concept of (an irreducible) 
de re necessity is intelligible. Quinean scruples 
aside, there seems no other way to proceed. 


UIC. THe De Re Necessity INTERPRETATION 


To begin, let us first note a further defect of 
(S) as it stands: the truth of (S), even if not 
interpreted as the kind of de dicto necessity ex- 
pressed by (6), does not require the existence of 
the events referred to in (3). (S), for example, 
could be true even if there were no event of 


John’s remembering that he saw the tree fall and — 


no event of his seeing the tree fall. Thus, even if 
we-do not interpret (S) along the lines of (6), it 
remains, in a related sense of “de dicto,” a de 
dicto statement. It need involve no reference to 
actual events, and its truth does not require that 
any exist. What the LCA requires, by contrast, 
is a statement of de re necessity which does pre- 
cisely this. (Such a statement, of course, must 
avoid any implication that the existence of these 
events is necessary; that presumably would be 
intolerable.) 

Although its formulation lacks elegance, the 
needed de re statement would appear to be 
roughly this: 


(7) There is an event which is John’s seeing 
the tree fall and an event which is John’s 
remembering that he saw the tree fall, and 
these events are such that, necessarily, if 
there is an event which is John’s remem- 
bering that he saw the tree fall, then there 
is an event which is John’s seeing the tree 
fall. 


6 See his “De Re et De Dicto,” Nous, vol. 3 (1969), pp. 235~258, and ‘World and Esence,” The Philosophical 


Review, vol. 79 (1970), pp. 461-492. 
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We can perhaps clarify (7) by also expressing it 
in partial symbolism: 


(8) (4x) (3y) (x=the event which is John’s 
seeing the tree fall, and y=the event 
which is John’s remembering that he saw 
the tree fall, and necessarily ((3z)y =z > 
(Aw)x=w)). 


Since (8) involves quantification into a modal 
context and an application of the modal operator 
to a sentence form containing free variables, it 
requires the intended de re necessity reading.” 

Both (7) and (8) have the virtue of explicitly 
insuring that we are referring to certain events 
and asserting of them (and not of propositions 
about them) that they have a (de re) necessary 
connection. Moreover (7) and (8) finally give us 
what we need to complete the application of the 
LCA to (3). For if we accept (7) and (8) together 
with the appropriate reformulation of our earlier 
premiss (1), we must reject the causal theory 
expressed by (3). 

It should be noted that since (7) and (8) are 
explicit statements of de re necessity, they are, if 
true, true regardless of how the events of John’s 
remembering and John’s seeing are described. 
Suppose, for example, that 


(9) The event which is John’s remembering 
that he saw the tree fall =the one and only 
memory event which occurred to John at ¢ 


is true. Given (4) or (8), it then follows that the 
one and only memory event which occurred to 
John at ¢ could not conceivably have occurred 
unless the event of his seeing the tree fall had 
also occurred. This result, of course, is com- 
patible with the fact that 


(10) If there is one and only one memory 
event which occurs to John at é, then 


there is an event which is John’s seeing 
the tree fall 


is not necessarily but only contingently true. For 
the failure of necessity here is only a failure of 
necessity de dicto. 

For much the same reason (7) and (8) do not 
tell us whether the indicated events have any 
further (de re) necessary properties. As far as (7) 
and (8) go, the only (de re) necessary property is 
that the events have the indicated necessary con- 
nection. As a result, (7) and (8) by themselves 
would be compatible with the otherwise plausible 
suggestion that the event which in fact has the 
property of being John’s remembering that he 
saw the tree fall might conceivably have lacked 
this property and have had instead, eg., the 
property of being John’s apparently remember- 
ing that he saw the tree fall. However, since (7) 
and (8) would be much less plausible if this 
suggestion were correct, I suspect that anyone 
who accepts them would also wish to assert that 
the events which in fact have the properties of 
being John’s remembering that he saw the tree 
fall and being John’s seeing the tree fell are such 
that they necessarily (de re) have these properties, 

The intelligibility of statements of de re 
necessity such as (7) and (8) is, of course, much 
disputed. Some of the more plausible of recent 
proposals for showing that such statements are 
intelligible, e.g., that of Plantinga, call upon us 
to recast them as special cases of de dicto neces- 
sity. As we have noted, however, such proposals, 
even if otherwise acceptable, would do nothing 
to improve matters for the LCA. On other ap- 
proaches, e.g., Kripke’s, matters are less clear, 
for while Kripke does not attempt to show that 
modalities de re are intelligible via special forms 
of modalities de dicto, he is forced to place heavy 
weight on counterfactual statements, a weight it 
is not clear they can always carry? It therefore 


7C£. G. E. Hughes and M. J. Cresswell, An Introduction to Modal Logic (London, 1968), p. 188 ff. 


8 See, e.g., W. V. O. Quine, “Three Grades of Modal Involvement” in The Ways of Paradox (New York, 1966) 
and Word and Object (Cambridge, Mass., 1960) sec. 41; William Kneale, ‘‘Modality De Dicto and De Re” in Ernest 
Nagél, Patrick Suppes, and Alfred Tarski, Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Science (Stanford, 1962); Alvin 
Plantinga, “De Re et De Dicto,” op. cit.; and ‘World and Essence,” of. cit.; Pavel Tichy, “Plantinga on Essence: 
A Few Questions,” The Philosophical Review, vol. 81 (1972), pp. 82-93; Saul Kripke, “Identity and Necessity” in 
M. K. Munitz, Identity and Individuation (New York, 1971) and "Naming and Necessity” in Donald Davidson and 
Gilbert Harman, Semantics of Natural Language (Dordrecht, 1972); Michael Dummett, Frege: Philosopity of Language 
(London, 1973), Appendix to Chapter 5: “Note on an attempted Refutation of Frege”; J. L. Mackie, “De What 
Re Is Is De Re Modality?” The Journal of Philosophy, vol. 71 (1974), pp. 551-560, and the articles collected in 
Leonard Linsky, Reference and Modality (Oxford, 1971). 

5 Kripke claims, e.g., that the origin of an object is a (timelessly) necessary property of it, and if this were other- 
wise acceptable, it would presumably show that (1) and (2)—though not (g3)—are false. (Cf., “Naming and Neces- 
sity,” pp. 311-315 and notes 57 and 58.) But as Dummett points out, ‘‘the antecedents of counterfactuals are not 
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remains doubtful whether there is a coherent 
concept of de re necessity such as is required by 
(7) and (8), i.e, one which applies directly to 
events in the world and their relations and which 
is not to be rehabilitated as a kind of (disguised) 
de dicto necessity. 

Even if we waive questions of intelligibility, 
it is clear, I think, that proponents of the LCA 
have provided no reason to think (7) and (8) 
true. To the extent that any argument has been 
given, it has been to show the existence of entail- 
ment relations and de dicto necessities such as 
those expressed by (4)-(6). But by themselves, 
(4)-(6) provide no support for de re statements 
like (7) and (8), since the former are concerned 
with the properties and relations of propositions, 
whereas the latter are concerned with the 
properties and relations of events in the world. 
Admittedly some further premiss might be 
formulated to bridge the gap between (4)-(6) 
and the de re conclusion of (7) and (8). But it 
would take a very strong premiss to do so. For 
‘such a premiss must legitimize the move from 
conceptual connections obtaining within the 
ambit of thought and language to substantive 
conclusions concerning non-conceptual connec- 
tions obtaining between events in the world. It 
is hard to imagine what an even minimally 
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plausible premiss of this sort would look like. 
(It must not, presumably, entail that we can create 
non-conceptual connections among things in the 
world simply by creating conceptual connections 
within language.) It is even harder to imagine 
what support might be provided for it once 
formulated. ; 


IV. CONCLUSION 


I argued in sections IHA and IIIB that if the 
LGA is interpreted in terms of entailment rela- 
tions and de dicto necessities, it fails to make 
contact with the views of a causal theorist. To 
the extent that it might seem to do so, it requires 
a systematic confusion of properties which 
properly attach to propositions with properties 
which properly attach to events. In section IIIC, 
I suggested that this defect might be remedied 
by adopting a de re necessity interpretation. On 
this interpretation, however, the central thesis of 
the LCA—that events which are or might be 
thought to be causally connected are also some- 
times logically connected—-turns out to be of 
doubtful intelligibility and one for which no 
support has been given. I conclude that the 
logical connection argument fails to give us any 
reason to exclude any causal hypothesis. 
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restricted to possibilities of the kind Kripke is interested in: we may quite intelligibly discuss, for example, what 
- Lewis Carrol would have achieved if he had been born fifty years later, or wonder what difference it would have 
made to Franz Kafka’s outlook if he had not been of Jewish descent and upbringing.” (Michael Dummett, Frege: 
Philosophy of Language, p. 192. See Dummett, passim, and Mackie, op. cit., for a discussion of more fundamental 


problems in Kripke’s approach.) 


10 My special thanks to Keith Lehrer and also to Wallace Matson, Jonathan Bennett, Sydney Shoemaker, Forest 
Hansen, and George Bealer for discussion of some of the ideas in this paper, and to the National Endowment for 
the Humanities for a Fellowship to work on a general study of emotion of which this is a part. ` 
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